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PREFACE 


With this, the third and last of our Dominion volumes, we com- 
plete that portion of our work. According to the poUcy set out in our 
former prefaces, the guiding purpose of the first three volumes of the 
series is to describe British expansion and imperial policy from the 
point of view of the Empire as a whole, while each Dominion volume 
deals with them only so far as they affect the fortunes of the Dominion 
concerned. In this volume, we treat not only thehistory of the territories 
now united in the Union of South Africa, but the whole of the African 
sub-continent to the south of the River Zambesi. Both geographically 
and historically the area is one, and the development of each part of 
it has affected that of the others. 

Southern Africa stands apart from the regions of tropical Africa 
which lie beyond the Zambesi, its natural northern limit. But it is a 
part of the Old World, and, unlike Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand, has been visited by civilised men of European and Asiatic 
stock for many centuries. Neither the Greeks nor the Arabs knew the 
extreme south, but they knew a good deal about the coast of East 
Africa, washed by the Ocean beyond which were the ancient king- 
doms of India, and they often speculated as to what lay further to the 
south. Our story begins long before the coming of the Portuguese 
under Dias and da Gama, and our earliest historical chapter surveys 
the knowledge which Europe had of Africa in ancient and medieval 
times. Many of the relevant passages in the ancient authors are 
assembled here in an exact English translation for the first time. 
Examined thus, we find that South African history has roots deep in 
the ancient past. Those roots were never completely broken, for 
while in the Dark Ages Europe’s knowledge of African geography 
dwindled away, Arabian navigators carried on the old Roman trades 
of the Indian Ocean and found valuable sources of profit in the gold 
and ivory of South-eastern Africa. In the thirteenth century Marco 
Polo brought some of their knowledge back to Europe, and when in 
the fifteenth Vasco da Gama followed Dias round the Cape of Good 
Hope and reach Sofala, he was not searching blindly like the 
explorers of the American coasts. He knew that Sofala was the port 
through which supplies of gold came down from the African interior, 
and from Arabian sources he learned of the routes that led north- 
wards from it and across the sea to the marts of Southern India. He 
began the Portuguese efforts to exploit South-eastern Africa and 
thenceforward its history has been continuous. The activities of the 
Portuguese in India and the Spiceries have overshadowed their 
activities in Southern Africa, but the story of the latter is full of interest 
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and forms an integral part of the history of European relations with 
the sub-continent. In Mozambique and Angola the Portuguese 
showed the way to other nations, and, both as missionaries, explorers 
and conquerors, they anticipated many of the discoveries of more 
recent times. 

It was they who first came into contact with the native inhabitants, 
and our first accounts of the Southern Bantu, whom the Portuguese 
called Kaffirs after the fashion of the Arabs, are derived from their 
narratives. The history of South Africa differs from that of the other 
British Dominions by reason of the essential part played by the natives 
which appears in almost every part of our work. During the first 
hundred years after the Netherlands East India Company had 
occupied the Cape of Good Hope as a refreshment station for their 
ships trading with the East Indies, their settlers had little or no 
contact with the Bantu, and their native policy was only concerned 
with the Bushmen and Hottentots of the south-west corner of the sub- 
continent. Not until the period after the first British occupation of 
1 795 did the government of the colony become seriously concerned 
with the Bantu. One of our earliest chapters describes the tribal 
life and practices of the Bushmen, Hottentots and Southern Bantu — 
an essential explanatory introduction to the events narrated in the 
main body of our history. 

From the latter part of the eighteenth century began those con- 
flicts between the eastward-pressing settlers and the Kaffirs moving 
south-westward to fresh land which were to influence South African 
history for the next hundred years. In the search for satisfactory 
methods of establishing stable relations with Xosas, Basuto, Bechuana 
and Zulus British officials gained an experience of the government 
of native peoples living in tribal societies which has moulded British 
policy in many parts of the Empire. Even beyond the British Empire 
that experience has had influence, and many of its lessons are seen in 
the principles of native government since laid down in international 
covenants. The difficult story dealt with in the middle chapters of 
our volume, with its many unfamiliar names of Bantu tribes and 
chiefs, is thus a highly significant part of the history of European 
expansion oversea. 

The concurrent story of the political and constitutional develop- 
ment of the Cape Colony, and later of the Republics and of Natal, is 
traced in detail down to the formation of the Union of South Africa 
and the period immediately after the World War. It is a story of bold 
and progressive development, to which men both of Afrikander and 
British stock have contributed of their best, and the editors consider 
themselves peculiarly fortunate in having secured the collaboration of 
so many South African scholars in the work. 

The stream of South African culture flows deep and wide with dual 
currents in Afrikaans and English, and the list of our contributors 
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shows that we have been able to draw from both. Every one of the 
South African universities is represented in the list, while the names of 
Senator Malan, Mr J. H. Hofmeyr, Minister of the Interior, Mr Jus- 
tice Watermeyer and Dr S. F. N. Gie, Minister of the Union of South 
Africa in Berlin, give evidence of the assistance we have received from 
men of outstanding position in the public services of the Union. 
While the work was in progress, historical scholarship suffered severe 
losses by the death of three of our most valued contributors. Sir George 
Cory, the doyen of South African historians, Cecil Headlam, the 
accomplished editor of The Milner Papers, and Professor John Ewing. 
Fortunately their chapters were already completed, except for the 
final proof correction, for which the editors have been responsible. 

We desire to express our warmest acknowledgments and thanks to 
all our contributors, to Mr A. C. G. Lloyd and Mr A. T. Milne 
for their work in connection with the bibliography and particularly to 
our Advisor in South Africa, Professor Eric Walker of the University 
of Cape Town, whose assistance and advice at every stage of the work, 
placed at our service without stint, have been invaluable. 

For the spelling of South African place-names we have, where 
possible, taken the Post Office Guide of the Union of South Africa as our 
criterion. In regard to native names, both of persons and places, we 
have taken a middle course. An exact rendering of Bantu names 
according to the latest decisions of linguistic experts would have been 
puzzling to most of our readers, and many traditional names would 
have been almost unrecognisable. In Professor Schapera’s chapter on 
the natives we have adopted the most accurate forms ascertainable, 
with the necessary peculiarities of type-setting, but elsewhere through- 
out the work we have adopted a compromise. If the name is well 
known and has acquired a traditional form of spelling, we have re- 
tained it in the text, but have added the other forms in the index. In 
other cases we have used an approximately correct spelling in the 
text without the addition of clicks and other minor points. We trust 
that in this difficult and somewhat debatable matter we may receive 
the indulgence of our readers. 


July igsG 


A. P. N. 
E. A. B. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 

South Africa alone of the self-governing Dominions of the 
British Commonwealth belongs to the great continental mass of the 
Old World. This fact has been of fundamental importance in the 
country’s early history. Age after age culture elements from the North 
have slowly, but persistently, trickled down from tribe to tribe, making 
even the southernmost corner of the continent less foreign to the white 
man than America or Australia. Cattle and sheep that could be 
obtained by barter from the natives were one of the chief inducements 
towards the founding of a permanent settlement in a country other- 
wise singularly poor in commercial attractions, although in contrast 
with America and Australia, iron tools and weapons had reached the 
remote south of the continent before the period of European discovery. 

Nevertheless, it is clear that, in relation to Europe, South Africa has 
a comparatively isolated position. The early Arab trade of the Indian 
Ocean did not reach beyond Cape Correntes and only the extreme 
north-east of the region has undergone any marked influence from 
this side. On the west the climatic barrier of the Sahara and the 
political barrier of Islam have proved so effective against European 
expansion that Central and South Africa were in the Middle Ages 
quite as far off and unknown as America and Australia. They were 
discovered by sea ; practically the whole of their foreign trade still goes 
by sea; and their political relations with Europe have until recent 
times been exclusively maritime. 

Tropical Africa has always been a negligible factor in the economic 
development of South Africa, and Australia and South America show 
so much similarity in production with South Africa that the possi- 
bilities of trade with those regions are very limited. Even to-day no 
special shipping lines are required for the purpose : the more or less 
incidental communications maintained by steamers passing the Cape 
from Great Britain and Japan are quite sufficient. The different sub- 
antarctic islands which are the nearest fragments of land to the sub- 
continent have only slight importance as whaling stations. Less than 
2000 miles separate Cape Agulhas from the average northern limit of 
the pack-ice, beyond which lies the most inaccessible part of the polar 
wastes, and the intervening ocean, beset with storms and icebergs, is 
avoided by shipping, even at the cost of substituting the long east- 
west courses for the great circle routes. 

In short. South Africa may be considered as the last southern out- 
post of the habitable world. The isolation of the country was to a 
certain extent masked in the pre-Suez Canal days by the position of 
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the Cape on the sailing routes to southern Asia. Though there was 
little export trade, the farmer found some kind of an outside market in 
the passing ships and in the often considerable garrison which the 
strategic importance of the settlement made necessary. The special 
significance of the Cape dated only from the rise of Dutch and 
English trade in the Indian Ocean, and more particularly from i6i i, 
when Hendrik Brouwer proved the superior value of the southern 
route leading to the Strait of Sunda. From that time sailing ships 
trading between western Europe and the Indies made their outward 
and homeward voyages through entirely different waters, seeking to 
avoid as much as possible regions where winds and currents were un- 
favourable. In the Java trade there were only two points on the 
surface of the ocean which a ship must pass both on the outward and 
the homeward voyage — one of them in the middle of the Atlantic, the 
other the Cape. The routes to ports of mainland India were more 
complicated by seasonal difierences due to the monsoons. In all cases, 
however, the South African coast was the only shore within easy reach 
of East Indiamen, both outward and homeward bound, at every 
season of the year. No other point than the Cape of Good Hope was 
suitable for a permanent refreshment station — a fact commonly over- 
looked in the explanation of the Cape settlement as a ‘‘halfway- 
house”. The halfway-point, reckoned in steamship miles, lies some- 
where between Table Bay and the island of St Helena; but reckoned 
in sailing days St Helena is itself the exact middle point of the voyage 
from Batavia to the English Channel and was actually in use by the 
homeward-bound ships of the Dutch East India Company, before the 
Directors of that body chose the Cape in its place. 

The reason for the Directors’ preference is indicated in the 
Remonstrantie of Janszoon and Proot (1649).^ They wanted a port that 
could also serve on the outward voyage, when winds and currents 
forced the ships to sail round St Helena in a semi-circular curve of 
1200 miles radius. During the century of Portuguese predominance 
in the Indian trade the position of the Cape was far less important on 
account of the different system of navigation then prevailing. In the 
Atlantic the Portuguese had soon discovered the correct routes, which 
are, with minor changes only, still followed by present-day sailing 
vessels. In the Indian Ocean, on the other hand, they followed the 
more primitive Arab system of monsoon navigation, sailing out and 
back by more or less the same route, which meant that they had to wait 
in each case for the favourable season. Consequently they might have 
used any point on the African coast between the Cape and Mozambique 
as a port of call in either direction. But the Portuguese held numerous 
possessions in different parts of the Adantic. On the outward voyage 
they could call at Madeira, the Cape Verde Islands, and, in case of 
necessity, Brazil; on the homeward at St Helena and the Azores. With 

* Vide p. 113. 
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this favourable distribution of their Atlantic settlements, they had 
little need of a new station at the south-western extremity of Africa, 
and naturally founded their South African headquarters far up the 
east coast in Mozambique at the other end of their 2000 miles’ coasting 
trip, where monsoon navigation began and often made it necessary 
to wait for the right season. 

The unique strategic and commercial significance of the Cape 
passed away rapidly when the general use of steamships made it 
possible for sailors to follow nearly identical routes outward and 
homeward at the very time that the opening of the Suez Canal in 
1869 took away the bulk of the eastern trade. 

The coast of South Africa is not favourable for traffic. Long 
stretches of sandy beach alternate with rocks and cliffs, which in a few 
instances run out to sea in proud headlands. The bays behind these 
capes are wide and open, giving free entrance to the swell and 
affording very little shelter to shipping. Not a single river mouth in 
the Union has sufficient depth in its natural state to admit sea-going 
vessels of modest dimensions. The drowned valley of Saldanha Bay 
was the only real harbour on the whole coast, but its value as a port 
of call and potential site for a settlement was greatly diminished by a 
low rainfall and the absence of fresh water, while its situation up the 
west coast was unfavourable for outward-bound East Indiamen. Only 
after the middle of the nineteenth century did artificial harbours 
become financially possible, so that for the first two hundred years of 
the colony’s existence port facilities were very primitive. 

The Agulhas Bank competes with the Cape Horn region for the 
honour of having the highest waves in the world. No wonder that 
South Africa had a bad reputation among the old seafarers, and that 
shipwrecks play a prominent part in its early history. Shipwrecks 
occurred frequently even in Table Bay itself before the construction 
of the breakwater in the eighteen-sixties. 

The ocean currents have had their influence in shaping both the 
old sailing routes and those of the modern steamship. Down the cast 
and south coast runs the strong Agulhas Current with a speed varying 
from 30 to 100 miles a day. Some remarkable instances are recorded 
of its puzzling effects on the movements of sailing vessels in the days 
before its peculiarities were well known. Its strength is greatest in the 
deep water outside the Agulhas Bank; inshore it is much weaker, and 
counter-currents may even be found. For this reason eastward- 
bound steamers keep near the coast, while westward-bound ships 
stand well out. A branch of this current runs all along the south coast 
and even passes Cape Point; the main body, however, curves round 
to the east on encountering the great Antarctic Drift, which encircles 
the earth south of latitude 40"^. The Benguela Current, which runs 
up the west coast, branches ofi' from this Drift near Cape Point. 

The steamship routes between England and Australia via the Cape 
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well illustrate the influence which currents and wind conditions have 
on navigation even at the present day. Outward-bound ships in the 
Indian Ocean keep well south of 40®, and have Cape Town as their 
only South African port of call. On the return voyage the best route 
lies in about latitude 30"^ and leads straight to Durban. 

The Agulhas Current coming from the tropics is warm; the 
Antarctic Drift and the Benguela Current are cold. Along the west 
coast of South Africa this low temperature is accentuated by the 
rising of very cold water from the depths of the ocean. In the region 
where warm and cold water meet and intermingle, currents, waves 
and weather conditions are very irregular, and this seems to be the 
principal reason why the Cape seas were so dangerous for the old 
sailing ships. The difference in sea- water temperature between the 
west and east coasts is very marked and has a profound influence on 
climate. 

On the basis of human geography no definite boundary can be 
drawn between South and Central Africa. At present one would be 
inclined to choose the Kunene-Zambesi line. The geographical con- 
cept of ‘‘South” Africa is more or less vague, but there is at least one 
good reason why the Zambesi should be taken as a fairly satisfactory 
northern limit. 

Typically South African conditions may be said to exist as far 
north a: the country is fit for permanent settlement of both the white 
and the black races. Even within the Union there are districts which 
can hardly be called fit for Europeans. In Southern Rhodesia these 
undesirable regions become more extensive, but there is still an im- 
portant area of high altitude and cool climate, which leaves the 
general character of the country distinctly South African. The farther 
north we go, the more these favourable parts of the country become 
isolated patches. But even in Kenya there is a region whose social and 
economic conditionsshowaffinities with South Africa. On the plateau 
lands to the north of the Zambesi, however, seasonal differences in 
temperature which contribute so much to the well-being of a white 
population, become small though not negligible. Moreover, it should 
be remembered that our meteorological tables give only the tempera- 
ture of the air measured in the shadow, a very different thing from 
the heating power and chemical eflfect of the direct rays of the sun as 
experienced by a man working on the land. Both these last are 
greater on the plateaux than in coastal lowlands of the same latitude 
whose air temperature is much higher. Life in the tropical highlands 
may be very pleasant to the white man whose work permits him to 
protect himself from the worst effects of the sunshine, but a white 
labour-class is hardly possible there and Europeans will always form 
a far smaller percentage of the population than in the Union. 
Southern Rhodesia experiences these difficulties to a certain extent. 
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but that territory must certainly be included within any boundary 
selected. If the new copperficlds in Northern Rhodesia fulfil their 
promise, it may very well be that certain parts even of that colony 
will have a large white population in a few years’ time, but for the 
present it does not seem advisable to extend the geographical notion 
of South Africa to the country beyond the Zambesi. 

If we exclude the low-lying Portuguese territory on the east coast, 
the country south of the Kunene-Zambesi line comprises 1-25 million 
square miles, an imposing figure on the European scale, more than 
double the combined area of France, Germany and the British Isles, 
but far behind the 3 million square miles of Australia or the 3-7 
million of Canada. It should be borne in mind, however, that fully 
one-half of South Africa, as here defined, is fit for effective occupation 
by white men, against little more than one-quarter in Australia. 

The area of a country forms one of the important geographical 
controls in its history, and it has been particularly potent in South 
Africa. In Australia the area that is neither too dry nor too hot for 
actiye European farming is scarcely 30 per cent, larger than in South 
Africa, and it would be a mistake to consider difference in area as a 
reason why the Australian immigration figures are so much higher 
than those for the Union and Rhodesia. Canada and Australia carry 
an immense dead weight of undeveloped territory without much 
historical importance. Space and distance have played in South 
African history quite as large a part as they have done in the develop- 
ment of the other Dominions. 

The area of a country may be compared with that of others, to 
form an estimate of its importance among the nations of the world. 
But we may also compare the number of square miles with that of 
the people living on them, to find how much room there is for each 
individual. In South Africa this figure has always been high. From 
an early date the farm of 6000 acres has been typical, not only in dry 
regions, but also in districts which are to-day fit for intensive methods 
of production. This means that in South Africa a given area has been 
considered to be fully occupied far sooner than it would have been 
for instance in Canada, and that the individual farmer has always 
been far more isolated. The results have been: slow communications, 
poor markets, imperfect control by Government, difficulty of keeping 
in touch with Church and school, a conservative frame of mind and 
strong self-reliance. 

Before the days of mechanical transport, travelling was done on 
horseback or, where road conditions permitted, in horse-drawn 
vehicles. Typical for the old districts was the two- wheeled “kapkar”, 
i.e. hooded cart, for passenger traffic (by misunderstanding usually 
called “Cape cart” in English). It is drawn by two horses or mules 
and is still in use by those farmers who cannot afford a motor car. 

Far more important historically is the ox-waggon, which served for 
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the transport of heavy goods and for human travel over long distances 
when a great load of baggage was necessary. It moved slowly like a 
tank and with the same disregard for minor obstructions. It needed 
no elaborate road system ; twelve or fourteen strong oxen would pull 
a waggon anywhere, so long as water and grass were available. At 
night there was, under the great white hood, a comfortable bed con- 
sisting of a wooden frame spanned with intertwined thongs (another 
often swinging below, between the wheels), with prepared antelope 
skins for mattress and blankets. An ideal conveyance for a pastoral 
people, always on the move, but not inclined to attach much value 
to time. More than a mere conveyance: a home; and in native 
warfare, when at every halting place the waggons would be drawn up 
into a ‘‘laager” or waggon-ring, a movable fortification. 

When the travellers came to a mountain range, there was no 
question of climbing a pass in easy zigzags; they searched about for 
the lowest place and the best gradients offered by nature and set 
their oxen to pull. At difficult spots the ox-spans of two or three 
waggons would be joined to bring their loads over by turns; and for 
this purpose, as well as for mutual safety, people tried to avoid 
travelling alone. Downhill the waggons were often lowered with 
ropes. In very bad cases they were taken to pieces, and everything 
was carried over, as on a Canadian portage. The historian, who sees 
the remains of old waggon tracks, still visible on many mountain 
passes, no longer wonders why ideas spread slowly among people 
who depended upon such roads for communication with the outside 
world. 

Less serious were the difficulties of rivers ; even the largest had their 
“drifts”, i.e. fords, which were impassable only during high-water 
periods. To-day the main routes arc provided with bridges or ferry- 
boats over all rivers of any importance, but on secondary roads the 
drift problem still exists, and often causes more trouble for the 
modern iiiotor driver than for the old-time waggon traffic. 

The ox-waggon belongs to the past; it is still in use for farm work 
and local transport, but railway and motor traffic have done away 
with its romantic prominence in South African life. Moreover, the 
cheaper donkey is often used as draft animal for heavy waggons (in 
teams of up to sixteen), since most transport is now done over smooth 
roads and reasonable gradients. 

The interior of South Africa is an extensive plateau, for the most 
part from 4000 to 6000 feet above sea-level, either undulating or 
forming wide plains, but even in its flattest parts dotted with isolated 
hills [kopjes or koppies). The lowest part of this area (3000 feet and less) 
runs in a wide strip through the Kalahari from the Orange River to 
the Zambesi, and from this low-lying belt the land rises gradually in 
all directions towards the high rim of the plateau. This rim consists 
of rather irregular mountain masses in South-West Africa ; but within 
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the Union it forms on the whole a regular escarpment running from 
the Roggeveld Mountains in the south-west to the Drakensberg in 
the east, where it offers most serious obstacles to all forms of transport 
and culminates in the gigantic eastern ramparts of the natural 
fortress of Basutoland. 

The watercourses in the south of the great plateau belong to the 
Orange River system. The valleys are shallow, the rivers themselves 
are comparatively slow, and, except during the short high-water 
periods, offer no serious hindrance to primitive ox-waggon traffic. In 
Basutoland and the adjoining districts alone, where thick layers of 
basaltic lava have been piled upon the old land surface to Alpine 
heights, there are swift rivers and deep valleys, cutting up the whole 
region into wild mountains, where communications are difficult and 
military defence is easy. There lies the stronghold of the Basuto like a 
pocket edition of Abyssinia. 

The Limpopo and Zambesi Rivers have cut into the great plateau 
far more deeply than has the Orange River. Lower altitude and 
tropical situation make their valleys very unhealthy and constitute 
therfi two broad belts which are inimical to settlement and traffic 
and thereby in great measure isolate the plateau of Southern 
Rhodesia. 

Still more pronounced is the contrast between the Orange system 
and the short but swift rivers that run towards the south and south- 
east coasts from the escarpment of the central plateau, at whose foot 
the altitude is still 3000-4000 feet and, here and there, even more. 
Many of these rivers in their lower reaches flow through deep gorges 
with steep, densely wooded sides. The country drained by them can 
be divided into a south-western and a south-eastern section, differing 
markedly from one another. In the south-eastern the land descends 
towards the coast in terraces, but orographical conditions are by no 
means simple. The rainfall is high when measured by South African 
standards; the rivers are perennial; erosion is strong, the country is 
deeply dissected by a network of valleys, and outlying parts of the 
plateau help to complicate the relief. 

Towards the south-west and south coasts the transition area has a 
different character. The Great Karoo, a second plateau of lower 
altitude (2000-3000 feet), lies here at the foot of the escarpment and 
is bordered in its turn by a folded mountain system which stretches 
under various names from the Olifants to the Fish River. These 
ranges, though higher and steeper on the coastal than on the land- 
ward side, are not mere escarpments, but real mountain chains. The 
highest summits reach 6000-7000 feet. Among these mountains 
there is room for settlement and traffic in a number of basins and wide 
longitudinal valleys, like those of the Olifants and Breede Rivers, the 
Basin of Tulbagh, the surroundings of Oudtshoorn, Langkloof, etc. 
The transverse valleys are unfavourable for transport. They mostly 
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form deep, narrow gorges, where road-making was impossible before 
the nineteenth century brought dynamite and greater financial 
resources. Man and beast could cross the ranges by difficult footpaths, 
but for waggons the obstacles were often almost insurmountable. 
Consequently this mountain system has formed a serious barrier 
between the coastal regions and the interior. The expansion of 
settlement followed the foot of the mountains, but only slowly crossed 
them. When finally white settlers established themselves in the Karoo, 
the farmers found it very difficult to bring their products to the Cape 
Town market. Not before the middle of the nineteenth century did 
modern roads cross the passes, and even then the construction of rail- 
ways was handicapped because at the very beginning of the under- 
taking the difficulties of these mountain ranges had to be overcome. 

The coastal region in the south has the character of a low plateau, 
in parts badly cut up by river valleys. In the west, from Cape Town 
northward, we find a true coastal plain with isolated hills. In contrast 
with the south-western mountains and the south-eastern terrace lands, 
the Great Karoo and the central plateau have been favourable for 
all forms of human movement, wherever the water supply was 
sufficient. The only river in South Africa that has any value for 
shipping is the Zambesi. A number of other streams are navigable for 
launches for a few miles in their lower reaches, but they are nowhere 
of commercial importance. Consequently the country was entirely 
without modern means of traffic before the building of the railways. 
Until that time the ox- waggon was supreme. But the rivers furnished 
water for farm and domestic use which gave them some importance, 
for before the era of boreholes and wind-pumps, settlement in South 
Africa was often dependent on running water. 

The relief of South Africa is doubtless the same to-day as when 
Jan van Riebeeck landed in Table Bay, for geological processes are 
almost abvays too slow to have any appreciable effect in a few 
hundred years. But on the other hand far-reaching climatic changes 
are possible in historic time. Small changes, occupying a short series 
of years, can be detected by the study of meteorological records. Such 
changes are mostly of an oscillating character, often showing a certain 
rhythmical periodicity. It has been maintained, however, that South 
Africa’s rainfall is diminishing at a quite extraordinary rate. The 
historical foundations of this hypothesis are very weak, the arguments 
being based on a few disconnected scraps of information. Investiga- 
tion of the climatic data for the Eastern Karoo in all the available 
records of eighteenth and early nineteenth-century travellers suggests 
that one trait at least of South Africa’s climate is the same to-day as 
in the eighteenth century : its irregularity. The great difference in the 
rainfall and the appearance of vegetation from one year to another 
explain why two authors, who visited th ‘ same spot at only a few years’ 
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interval, may describe it in the most divergent terms, one depicting 
as a paradise what to the other seems little better than a desert. 

The general impression left by a study of this kind is that the 
essential characteristics of the climate have not changed during the 
last two centuries, but that minor modifications are by no means 
improbable. The popular belief that formerly the rainfall used to be 
less torrential and more steady in character finds a good deal of 
support in the descriptions of the eighteenth-century writers. And 
though there is no sufficient reason to believe that the amount of 
precipitation has diminished, such a change of character would have 
a decided influence on the usefulness of the rainfall. Inhere is further 
little doubt that the flow of the rivers has become more irregular, that 
many “fountains” have dried up, and that the vegetation in different 
regions has deteriorated. But these phenomena can be explained 
from human causes: over-stocking, veld-burning, carelessness in 
stopping erosion, etc. Good results are being obtained where these 
evils have been fought systematically. Sensational statements repre- 
senting South Africa as a country condemned to die of thirst have 
never yet been supported by sound arguments.^ 

The continent of Africa is almost evenly divided by the Equator. 
The latitudes between which South Africa is situated correspond very 
closely with those of the various North African countries. Gape 
Agulhas, for example, may be compared with the Moroccan Rif, 
Cape Town with Fez, Durban with Cairo, the Rand with Assiut. 
Both the northern Transvaal and the extreme south of Egypt are just 
inside the tropics. It would be very misleading, however, to make 
such comparisons the basis for an estimate of temperature conditions. 
The southern hemisphere is, latitude for latitude, cooler than the 
northern, and the “thermic equator” crosses Africa between io° and 
20° north. Moreover, the altitude of the South African plateaux 
forms an additional reason why the climate is not so warm as might 
be expected. To find the average temperatures corresponding to those 
of the Union, we have to look towards southern Europe and not to 
the Nile Valley and the Sahara. Moreover, the comparatively low 
averages are primarily caused by moderate summer temperatures 
which are lower in Cape Town than in Lyons or Budapest. The 
winters of the Cape Peninsula correspond to those of Gibraltar. 

In discussing the possibilities of emigration to a warmer country, 
the summer temperatures are the main factor to be taken into account. 
Nearly all the ancestors of the present white population of South 
Africa came from temperate countries — Holland, France, Germany 
and the British Isles — and they found far more tolerable summer 
conditions than they would have found under the same latitudes in 
North Africa. If they missed the colder winters of Europe, yet the 
seasonal differences remained great enough for the physical well-being 

* See Schumann, T. E. W. and Thompson, W. R., A Study of South African Rainfall, 
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of a white population. The high proportion of healthy, strongly built 
men and women and their success in every branch of sport give ample 
evidence on this point. Whether such a soft and sunny climate is 
equ2dly auspicious for mental activities seems less certain. 

It has been of great historical importance that the colonist, trekking 
northward, found for long distances no appreciable rise in average 
temperature; the increase in insolation being compensated by that in 
altitude. Johannesburg is actually cooler than Cape Town, and 
even Salisbury is not very much warmer. The temperature conditions 
most nearly approaching those of western Europe are not found on 
the south coast, but in the Upper Karoo. 

The principal difference between two stations, which like Nantes 
and Sutherland in the Upper Karoo are closely similar in their 
yearly average of temperature,^ is the greater daily variation on the 
South African plateau. A bitterly cold winter night is often followed 
by an afternoon suggestive of English summer weather. 

The narrow strip of lowland along the east coast, strongly in- 
fluenced by the Agulhas Current, is very warm and, from Zululand 
northward, malarious. This has greatly hindered the development of 
the Portuguese settlements and goes far to explain their slow advance 
towards the interior. The healthy plateau remained unoccupied and 
lay open for political influence from the south. The low-lying portions 
of the Transvaal and Southern Rhodesia and the northern parts of 
the Kalahari and of South-West Africa are also unhealthy. Malaria 
has been even more important than temperature itself in limiting 
the extension of white settlement. As the boundaries of the malarious 
regions are being slowly pushed back, there is room for a certain 
amount of expansion in so far as the land is not reserved for natives. 

The west coast, washed by cold seas, has a cool climate and, except 
in the extreme north, is free from malaria; but it is useless for farming 
on account of drought. From Port Nolloth to the Kunene River the 
coast bell is absolute desert. 

The remarkable degree of uniformity in temperature which is 
characteristic of large areas in South Africa, causes climatic regions 
to be distinguished mainly on the basis of rainfall data. On the east 
and south coasts above the surface of the Agulhas Current, there is 
warm air heavily laden with water vapour. When carried landwards 
by the prevailing south-east winds of the summer months, this air is 
easily cooled and gives large amounts of rain. Above the cold sea on 

^ Comparison of European and South African Temperatures. 

Mean yearly 
r — % 

Warmest Coldest Differ- Mini- Maxi- 
Average temperature in ® F. Year month month ence mum mum 

Sutherland (Upper Karoo) 52*3 64-9 39 2 25*7 14-9 94 3 

Nantes (France) 52*2 05-7 40-1 25-6 17-1 93-6 
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the west coast the cool air has little water vapour. If this reaches the 
land, it is usually warmed and hence no condensation is possible. 
Even in winter, when the land is at its coldest, conditions are seldom 
sufficiently favourable for rainfall. Northward, as the temperature 
of the land rises and that of the sea falls at first, the greatest contract 
between them is found on the coast of South-West Africa. This fact, 
combined with the distribution of barometric pressure, gives the 
neighbourhood of Walvis Bay the lowest rainfall of the continent 
south of the Equator, and a comparatively dry climate continues till 
near the Congo estuary. 

Ocean temperatures and seasonal changes in barometric pressure 
form the main controls in the distribution of South African rainfall. 
Over a large area summer rains are experienced in conjunction with 
low pressure over the centre of the sub-continent. These rains are 
strongest on the east coast, and diminish gradually towards the west. 
A small region of winter rains is found in the extreme south-western 
corner of the continent, where the contrast between sea and land 
tcnjperatures is not yet too marked and the influence of the winterly 
cyclones is strongly felt. This is the only part of the west coast that 
receives any appreciable amount of rain. The south coast, from the 
Breede River to East London, has its rains more or less evenly dis- 
tributed over the year, but the amount varies a good deal from one 
place to another. The wettest part is found in the middle, round the 
Knysna forest lands. 

Locally these rainfall conditions are modified by relief. Many 
steep mountain sides facing the rain-bearing winds receive a large 
amount of precipitation. On the other hand, in the rain shadow of 
the coastal ranges there are very dry areas even in the vicinity of the 
warm sea; e.g. the western Karoo, which receives less rain than any 
part of the Kalahari. 

While the probability of climatic changes in historic times remains 
an open question, there is no doubt that the vegetation of South 
Africa differs a good deal to-day from that which the first colonists 
found. Yet the general character of the geographical distribution 
remains the same, and the changes are of a secondary nature. They 
take the form of a deterioration of existing plant associations, not of a 
complete revolution. Over-grazing destroys the grasses and valuable 
bushes, but leaves the inedible plants free to develop. Veld-burning 
kills trees and large bushes, while the smaller shrubs soon recover 
after a fire, and the grasses sustain hardly any damage at all. 

Trees need on the whole more water than grasses, and certainly a 
more regular supply. Grass veld can easily stand a long dry season; 
forests cannot. A given amount of winter rain has, moreover, a 
higher value than an equal amount in summer, since during the cold 
season there is less evaporation and the water soaks deeper into the 
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sub-soil. With the exception of a few remarkable examples of relief 
rain, the precipitation in South Africa, as we have said, is nowhere 
very high; nearly everywhere there is a long dry season, and by far 
the greater part of the country gets its rain in summer. For these 
reasons there are no extensive forests. Natural forests are found in 
favoured localities only — in the small area of abundant and evenly 
distributed rainfall on the south coast round Knysna, in deep moist 
river valleys and on mountain sides with strong relief rains. It is a 
well-known fact that the extension of natural forests is by no means an 
indication of the possibilities of tree planting. A little care on the 
part of man will help the trees over the first difficult years, and is 
often sufficient to establish large woods in the moister parts of the 
grass veld. In most cases these consist of European firs or Australian 
eucalypt and wattle trees ; the indigenous South African species give 
excellent hard timbers, but as they are nearly all slow growers there 
is no profit in cultivating them. The commercial possibilities of tree 
planting are only now being realised by landowners. 

The natural type of vegetation for a country like South Africa is 
the steppe, either in the form of grass lands or of Karoo veld, which 
is even better adapted to withstand long droughts. The meaning of 
the term ‘‘veld” in South Africa differs widely from that of its 
English etymological equivalent “field”. Here, as in so many cases, 
the geographical terminology of the country reflects the mind of the 
stock farmer. Veld means originally land with a natural vegetation 
more or less fit for grazing purposes. The term is not applied to culti- 
vated ground, nor is it used to indicate true forest. In Great Britain 
only moorlands, heaths and other half-waste areas could be called 
veld in this sense. The term is used with different qualifications, 
indicating specialised forms or localities. Expressions like grass veld, 
bush veld, Karoo veld, high veld, low veld, sand veld, mountain 
veld, sour veld (deficient in lime), sweet veld and many others are of 
frequent occurrence. It should be borne in mind that different 
names m?y be applied to the same stretch of veld according to the 
point of view from which it is being considered. Grass veld may be 
sour or sweet. But sour veld need not always be covered with grass, 
it may also carry a vegetation of shrubs; the same holds good for 
mountain veld and sand veld. 

The Karoo vegetation is composed of small shrubs and makes no 
favourable impression at first sight. There is a superficial resemblance 
to a European heath in a very dry and poor condition, but many of 
the bushes have high nutritive qualities for sheep and goats, and thus 
the region is fit for stock-farming on extensive lines. Grass veld, poor 
in trees, occupies the eastern and north-eastern interior of the Union, 
Karoo veld is found in the west; the boundary between the two runs 
through the south-western Free State. The grass veld is comparable 
to the prairies of North America or the pampas of the Argentine. 
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After heavy summer rains the colour of the landscape may for a short 
time approach the rich green of English meadows. But the impression 
is deceptive; the grass is coarser than in western Europe, it grows 
higher and in the dry season soon withers into a natural hay of 
yellow-brown colour. In tropical and sub-tropical regions the grass 
veld is often interspersed with numerous trees, and is then indicated 
as bush veld, a savanna formation. This consists of open parklands, 
which must be clearly distinguished from true forest, as there is 
always enough grass for stock-farming. The combination of trees and 
grass on the same ground would be of great importance if health con- 
ditions were better. Bush veld is mostly malarious and therefore not 
so well settled as economic circumstances would permit. 

Bush veld covers the better part of the northern and eastern 
Transvaal, and continues in a modified and impoverished form 
westward into the Kalahari. Apart from the worst sand-dune areas, 
this lonely country has far more tree growth than the designation 
“desert” on our maps would suggest. Grass veld with isolated trees 
is also found over a large part of Natal and the Eastern Province of 
the Gape. It is sometimes described as thorn veld. Furthermore, 
even in the driest parts of the Karoo the river banks are usually 
clothed with thorn trees. Though many of these “rivers” have no 
visible water for eleven months out of twelve, there is always some 
moisture left in their depths. 

In South Africa, as in many other steppe regions, it is open to dis- 
cussion how far the absence of trees is a natural phenomenon and 
how far it may be ascribed to the influence of man. The Bantu enjoy 
a very bad reputation as destroyers of tree growth, and the first 
white men were little better. In certain areas the disappearance of 
trees has taken place in recent historic times. On the whole, however, 
we may take it that the interior of South Africa was always a wide 
open country, poor in trees, even if we cannot be positively certain 
how poor. 

The winter-rain area of the south-west, the region of oldest colonisa- 
tion, is not very favourable for grass growth. Characteristic of the 
natural vegetation are numerous kinds of shrubs and bushes, growing 
to a height of about six feet. Where undisturbed by fire, they clothe 
the mountain sides with a dense jungle of bronze-green colour, 
sharply distinguished from the low, sparse and greyish Karoo 
vegetation. It is the “maquis” of Mediterranean lands. In the 
moistest localities small patches of forest are found. Stock-farming is 
less important here than agriculture. 

It is important to remember that, even inside the Union, owing to 
climatic conditions and partly also for economic reasons, less than 
5 per cent, of the land consists of either cultivated ground or forest. 
If we add to this certain areas of very dense scrub, useless sand, etc., 
there still remain fully nine-tenths of the Union that may be de- 
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scribed as veld of one form or another. Lonely farmhouses with their 
patches of cultivation, surrounded by vast stretches of grazing land, 
are typical of most parts of the country. Thus the character of the 
landscape depends to a far greater extent on natural vegetation than 
is the case in western Europe, and this explains why the names of 
different types of veld have been taken over for whole geographical 
regions. 

Bush Veld as a proper name indicates the region with this type of 
vegetation in the northern Transvaal, regardless of the fact that there 
are large areas of bush veld in Rhodesia, Bechuanaland and the 
Mandated Territory. It is clear that in this secondary sense the term 
does not exclude the cultivated land and small forests found within the 
area. In the same way the High Veld is by no means all veld in the 
original sense of the word, as it has an important agricultural produc- 
tion. 

It is somewhat confusing that local names, given by farmers, who felt 
no need for systematic classification, have been taken over in maps and 
books, where their meaning often has to be modified to a certain 
extent. The high plateau of the southern 1 ransvaal is the best part of 
that province for European occupation. In its eastern districts there 
is a rather sudden change to lower altitudes, higher temperature, and 
bad health conditions, and it was along this border that the names 
high veld and low veld originated. Towards the north the change in 
altitude is less marked, and here the difference in vegetation was 
decisive for the choice of a local name, bush veld. It was only when 
people began to make maps that difficulties of delimitation arose. 
Much of the low veld is bush veld when considered from the stand- 
point of vegetation. I’reeless grass veld covers a large part of the Free 
State as well as the southern Transvaal, and continues even into the 
Cape Province. On maps all this country is often called high veld, 
but anyone using the word in this extended sense in everyday life, 
would probably be misunderstood. 

The term “Karoo” is also used with various meanings, dependent 
on the point of view, topographical, geological, botanical or agri- 
cultural. As topographical names we have the Great Karoo, the 
plateau between the Roggeveld Escarpment and the Zwartberg 
Range, and the lower-lying Little Karoo between these mountains 
and the coastal ranges. The climate of the Little Karoo is more 
varied and on the whole somewhat less dry; but more important for 
explaining the greater density of population is the comparative 
wealth of this region in irrigation water, derived from the bordering 
mountains. This gives rise to intensive forms of agriculture, side by 
side with extensive stock-farming of true Karoo type. 

North of the Roggeveld Mountains the vegetation is very similar 
in general appearance and economic usefulness to that of the Great 
Karoo, but the scientifac eye detects a great deal of difference, and 
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in botanical works this region is often alluded to as the Karoid 
Plateau. It is hardly to be expected that such a name would have 
come into common use. The farmer calls all this country Karoo, even 
north of the Orange River. When it is desired to designate this 
northern part with a name of its own, it is sometimes called Upper 
Karoo. 

The rainfall of the Little, Great and Upper Karoos diminishes 
from east to west, and in the same direction the vegetation becomes 
poorer, the population scantier, the farms larger. In the eastern 
Karoo districts 6000 acres are enough for a sheep farm; in the western 
10,000 are considered a minimum, and farms of more than 20,000 
acres are not exceptional. It is rather remarkable that the whole area 
is divided up into farms. There is no free land and consequently none 
of the problems about its use that give so much trouble in similar 
regions in North America (e.g. Utah, Nevada). Migratory move- 
ments of stock are common in the Karoo, but imply commercial 
arrangements between different landowners. 

On the basis of Koppen’s classification of climates^ the greater part 
of the Karoo must undoubtedly be called desert. Apart from climate, 
however, a number of other geographical conditions are remarkably 
favourable for human settlement. The soil is extremely fertile; the 
natural vegetation is drought-resisting and of liigh value for small 
stock ; underground water is as a rule within easy reach and railway 
facilities are comparatively good, because the main line to the north 
had to cross the region in its full breadth. For all these reasons the 
geographer can hardly classify the Karoo as desert; he will rather 
speak of a semi-desert region, developed to the limits of its modest 
possibilities. 

The Kalahari is at present a real desert as far as settlement, produc- 
tion and traffic are concerned. The reason is the absence of permanent 
surface water, largely caused by the deep sandy soil. Climate and 
vegetation on the contrary do not justify the use of the term “ desert 
except in a small, south-western corner, near the Orange River. The 
driest parts have a decidedly better climate than corresponding areas 
in the Karoo. Nature and man, however, while co-operating to develop 
the Karoo, have conspired to retard progress in the Kalahari. The 
region has little relief; there are no mountain chains to catch the rain 
and make irrigation possible along the resulting watercourses. The 
size of the unfavourable area is larger than in the Karoo, no lines 
of communication cross it, and little has yet been done to make 
underground water available. The best lands in the east are locked 
up in native reserves, and the moister regions of the north, near 
Lake Ngami, are very unhealthy. 

Probably the Kalahari will be a temporary desert only. Railway 
construction and systematic water-boring may be expected to bring 
^ Koppen, W., Grundriss der Klimakunde (and impr. of Die Klimate der Erde), 
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a certain amount of development. At present, however, it remains a 
dangerous thirstland for any man who lacks intimate knowledge of 
the places where ground water can be reached. 

The extraordinary richness of South Africa in big game is to-day 
largely a matter of the past; at least in so far as the Union is con- 
cerned. When Van Riebeeck landed in 1652, lion and elephant, rhino- 
ceros and hippopotamus were common in the immediate vicinity of 
Table Bay. Within the Union they are now found only in a few of 
the remotest districts. Game reserves have become a necessity to 
prevent the total destruction of many interesting species. Historically 
the wild fauna has been very important in the opening of the country 
to European influence. The numerous antelopes especially formed a 
never failing supply of food to any man who could handle a rifle. 
They enabled trader and missionary to travel with limited provisions ; 
they made it unnecessary for the trek-boer to slaughter his own 
animals, and generally have contributed to that ease of movement 
which is so remarkable in South African history. 

Some of the smaller carnivora are still fairly general. The most 
dangerous among these is the leopard, which is by no means extinct 
even in the mountains of the south-western Cape Province. Harmless 
to human beings, but serious as an economic problem, is the jackal, 
the enemy of the sheep farmer. Among the insects which have 
influenced the course of settlement may be named the malaria 
mosquito in the northern and eastern Transvaal and Zululand, the 
tsetse fly in restricted areas near the Portuguese border, and the 
locust. 

In the south-western corner of the country the aborigines practised 
no agriculture ; all cultivated plants have been directly imported by 
the white man. European grains, vegetables, and fruit were grown 
from the start; as a matter of fact their cultivation formed the 
principal reason of being for the new settlement, which was to serve 
as a “refreshment” station. When Van Riebeeck left the Cape, after 
ten years of office, viticulture, though still in its infancy, was already 
an established industry. The popular belief, which ascribes its intro- 
duction to the French refugees, may be explained by the improve- 
ment of local methods resulting from the arrival of experienced wine 
farmers. Wheatfields, orchards and vineyards remain typical of the 
winter rain area to the present day. Combined with extensive 
planting of oaks and fir trees they give to the landscape the aspect of 
southern Europe. The fruit exports of this region consist mainly of 
pears, peaches, plums, apricots and grapes. A product of importance 
in the south-west which was introduced later is Turkish tobacco. 

The agricultural possibilities of the larger and more recently 
developed summer rain area are very different. Here the principal 
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grain is maize locally called mealies’*. This was introduced into 
Africa only after the discovery of America, but is now of great im- 
portance both for the natives and the white farmers. Millet has been 
grown all over the Dark Continent from time immemorial. The plant 
is hardy, and the grain very nourishing, so that it deserves more 
attention from the white man than it receives. At present it is so 
much a native product that the South African variety is known as 
“kaffir corn”. Citrus fruit forms an important article of export. In 
the warmer parts of the summer rain area, sub-tropical and tropical 
products are found, such as cotton, groundnuts, pineapples, bananas, 
etc. The small but highly developed cane-sugar region on the coast 
of Natal is interesting. Even here the climate is not very favourable 
for this industry; neither heat nor moisture are quite sufficient, with 
the result that the cane grows and matures very slowly. The same 
climatic conditions, however, make this region more desirable from 
the human standpoint than ordinary tropical sugar countries. Com- 
bined with the advantages of a highly protected and comparatively 
extensive market, this explains the large production. Towards the 
north of the Natal coast there are still some tea plantations, but the 
acreage is declining, because sugar is more profitable. 

Native cattle and sheep, obtained by barter from the Hottentots, 
formed the basis for the stock of the early colonists. The breeds that 
were developed were in both cases indicated as “Afrikanders”, to 
distinguish them from imported European types. Afrikander catde 
are hardy and strong, and unsurpassed as draught animals, a most 
important consideration in the pre-railway era. For dairying and 
meat production their value is not so high, and in modern times they 
have largely been replaced by Frisians and English beef cattle. 
Most of the animals in the hands of the native population are of 
poor quality and little economic value. 

Afrikander sheep have hair instead of wool and are kept for their 
meat and fat only. In the beginning of the nineteenth century 
merinos began to replace the native breed, but even to-day this pro- 
cess has not yet led to its complete disappearance. It is especially 
adapted to drought conditions and holds its own in the more un- 
favourable regions. An imported race of haired sheep, also kept for 
meat only, are the Persians. 

Goats, too, are used for slaughter purposes. They are numerous in 
the same districts as haired sheep, and for the same reasons. The 
number of Angora goats has fallen far below the figures of twenty 
years ago, but the Union remains even to-day the principal rival of 
Turkey in the production of Angora hair. 

The ostrich, tamed in South Africa and the pride and glory of the 
Little Karoo for half a century, from 1869 onwards, is comparatively 
unimportant nowadays. Only the best birds are still being kept by 
optimists, who hope for a return of high prices on the feather market. 


CUBE VUI 
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South Africa is rich in mineral resources but their distribution is 
rather remarkable. Practically nothing has been found within the old 
dominions of the Dutch East India Company, though the Directors 
were eager enough for mineral discoveries that might have made the 
colony financially self-supporting. As early as 1685 the Governor, 
Simon van der Stel, reached the copper deposits of Namaqualand, 
but found that transport difficulties were too great for profitable 
working, and it was only recently that the highly portable diamond 
was discovered in the same area. Apart from the very poor coal of 
the Stormberg area, all other mines or diggings of any importance are 
situated north of the Orange River. Thus the mining industry could 
not begin in the interior till the trekkers had established organised 
states in the middle of the nineteenth century, or in South-West 
Africa till the Germans had taken control. Unlike less valuable 
minerals, gold and diamonds need not wait for the railway to make 
their working possible. They are true pioneer industries that can be 
started under very primitive circumstances and are thus specially 
fitted to revolutionise social and political conditions. The fact that 
coal was near at hand greatly facilitated the quick development of 
the gold and diamond mines in the Transvaal. The nature of the 
gold deposits may be mentioned as another geographical fact that 
helped to give the industry its revolutionary character. There is very 
little alluvial gold in South Africa. Gold diggings, where the indi- 
vidual worker tried his luck, have been exploited in Lydenburg and 
Barberton, but they have never reached the importance of those in 
Australia and California or of the diamond diggings in South Africa 
itself. The great field of the Witwatersrand, responsible for half the 
world’s yearly production, has no room for the small man. The gold 
is finely distributed in a very hard rock that can only be obtained 
by deep mining, and has to undergo a long process of crushing and 
chemical treatment in expensive installations. Hence the Rand was 
a capitalistic field from the start, and there was nothing to ease 
the social transition from simple subsistence farming to modern 
economic conditions. 

The principal trade of South Africa is with western Europe and 
eastern North America, and carriage over distances of 6000 and 7000 
miles forms even to-day a considerable handicap to the export of 
bulky or perishable products. Before the great fall in transport costs 
which characterised the nineteenth century, the export of farm pro- 
duce was hardly possible on a commercial basis. An illuminating 
calculation is found in the well-known memorandum wherein 
De Mist, Commissary for the Batavian Republic in 1802,^ explain- 
ing how conditions at the Cape might be improved by agricultural 
exports, gave figures for a cargo of wheat, with some wine, talc and 

^ Vide infra, p. 193. 
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aloes, sent to Holland in 1 792 on board a troopship that would other- 
wise have returned in ballast. On sale these goods fetched two and a 
half times their Cape Town price. Yet the margin of profit was only 
16 J per cent.; the rest went in cost of transport. Thus the Cape 
farmer had to be content with two-fifths of the European market 
price, if he wanted to sell for export. Seeing that these figures were 
given by way of encouragement, it is not astonishing that the efforts 
to send Cape products overseas should have met with so little success 
in the eighteenth century. 

The isolation of South Africa is more advantageous from the point 
of view of political than of economic geography. The great problems 
of the Pacific, so vitally interesting for the other Dominions, are as 
remote from South Africa as the dangers of the European storm 
centre. Brazil and Argentina are the nearest powers with any 
military or naval strength, and they are far enough away to make 
military operations very difficult. Moreover, these South American 
republics have less inducement towards overseas enterprises than 
almost any other country in the world. The aeroplane, which is 
bringing the whole world closer together, is confirming the relative 
safety of South Africa from the military point of view. In Europe, 
where most of the great capitals lie within a few hours’ flight from one 
another, we see new strategical possibilities growing into serious 
political problems. At the present stage of technical development 
South Africa may still be considered immune from large-scale air 
attacks. 



CHAPTER II 


THE NATIVE INHABITANTS 

AACHEN the first Dutch settlers landed in Table Bay in 1652, the 
south-western parts of the modern Cape Province were occupied by 
two classes of native peoples, subsequently known to Europeans as the 
Bushmen and the Hottentots. The Bushmen were a short yellow- 
skinned people, who spoke languages remarkable for the prevalence 
of “click” consonants; they lived in small nomadic groups scattered 
about among the more numerous Hottentots. The latter closely 
resembled them in appearance, and spoke languages of a somewhat 
similar type, but they were a predominantly pastoral people, living in 
larger communities with a more complex system of social organisation. 

For more than a century onwards these two peoples proved a 
constant source of trouble to the early Dutch settlers. The Hottentots 
had come into contact with Europeans as far back as 1497, when 
Vasco da Gama encountered them in St Helena Bay; and their 
slaughter of Francisco d’Almeida and many of his companions in 
Table Bay in 1510 showed that they could not be offended with 
impunity. Later callers at the Gape were more fortunate in their 
dealings with the Hottentots, and from their accounts some curious, 
if not always accurate, information can be gleaned about Hottentot 
customs and beliefs. 

The Bushmen are not mentioned in the Cape Records as a separate 
people until about 1685. In general the early settlers made no 
attempt to distinguish them clearly from the Hottentots, although it 
was recognised that the latter were cattle herders, while the former 
led a purely hunting mode of life. The reason for this early confusion 
is that tb e two peoples are very similar in physical appearance, and 
only in certain characters are differences between them observable.^ 
The Bushmen are typically short in stature, averaging about five feet, 
with slender limbs, small hands and feet, and poorly developed 
bodies whose appearance is often marred by the protuberant 
stomachs and hollow backs of the men and the pendulous breasts and 
fat buttocks and thighs of the women. The skin is yellowish brown in 
colour, and wrinkles very easily; the hair is short, woolly and sparse, 
and scattered on the scalp in small “peppercorn” tufts. The head is 
small and relatively broad; the face rectangular, with bulging fore- 
head, prominent cheekbones, nose extremely fiat, eyes wide apart, 
narrow and often slightly oblique, and ears frequently lobeless. The 
Hottentots are taller, with longer, narrower and higher heads, and 
faces more pointed and projecting. They have however the same 

^ See Schapera, I., The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa: Bushmen and Hottentots ^ pp. 51-64. 
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prominent cheekbones, small retreating chin, flat nose and peculiar 
eyes as the Bushmen, whom they also resemble in colour and general 
bodily build. 

There is little doubt that they are of the same original stock as the 
Bushmen, but have obviously been affected by the incorporation of 
alien blood. It is now generally held that they owe their origin to the 
mixture of Bushmen with early invading peoples of Hamitic stock 
from whom they also acquired certain distinctive linguistic and 
cultural features,^ Consequently, although Bushmen and Hottentots 
belong to the same great ethnic division, for which the name 
‘‘Khoisan’’ has recently been coined by Schultze,^ they have become 
sufficiently differentiated to be regarded as two separate groups. It 
will be more convenient therefore to discuss each of them in turn. 

BUSHMEN 

Until within recent years it was believed that the Bushmen were 
the aborigines of South Africa, and that they had occupied the country 
front times of remote antiquity. This view is most fully expressed by 
Stow, whose opinion is based chiefly on the occurrence of ‘‘Bushman” 
stone implements and other remains in deposits se v eral feet below the 
surface of the earth, and on the presumably great age of certain 
specimens of Bushman rock engraving.® Theal, on the other hand, 
notes that there is some evidence suggesting ‘'a race preceding the 
Bushmen in South Africa”, but decides that “it leaves the question 
uncertain”.^ 

It has however now been conclusively established that the Bushmen 
were not the first human inhabitants of South Africa.® Research 
during the past few years has shown that the stone implements and 
rock art associated in South Africa with the Bushmen were not 
indigenous to the country, but represent a new element which pene- 
trated it and superseded the pre-existing stone cultures. The stone 
culture of the Bushmen, moreover, has such marked affinities with 
certain stone implement industries and rock paintings found scattered 
throughout East Africa that its northern origin can hardly be ques- 
tioned.® Again, stone culture deposits of earlier facies and date than 
those of the Bushmen have quite recently yielded, at Fish Hoek in the 
Cape Peninsula, a skeleton belonging to the extinct racial type now 
termed “Boskopoid”.*^ Similar skeletal remains had previously been 
excavated in other parts of South Africa, but with no definite archaeo- 

^ See discussion and references in Schapera, Khoisan Peoples, pp. 42-3, 63-4. 

2 Schultze, L., Z^r Kenntnis des Korpers der Hottentotten und Buschmdnner, p. 2 1 1 . 

* Stow, G. W., The Native Races of South Africa, chs. i-ii. 

* Theal, G. M., Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before a.d. 1505, pp. 22-3. 

® See discussion and references in Schapera, Khoisan Peoples, pp. 26-9. 

* See Burkitt, M. C., South Africa's Past in Stone and Paint, esp. ch. xi. Cf. also Goodwin, 
A. J. H, and Lowe, G. v. R., The Stone Age Cultures of South Africa, pp. 147 sqq, 

^ Goodwin and Lowe, Stone Age Cultures, p. 126. 
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logical association. The recent discovery proves beyond doubt that 
we have here a type of humanity preceding the Bushmen, and 
differing considerably from them in racial characters. It thus 
appears that the Bushmen entered South Africa as later invaders from 
the north-east, a fact which finds confirmation in several other 
respects. Physical features reminiscent of them are seen occasionally 
in such peoples of East-Central Africa as the Andorobo, Elgunono 
and Doko, while evidence of their absorption by Nilotic and Bantu 
negroids is found in sporadic reversions to their type occurring in 
many East African natives.^ Moreover, the Sandawe, living west of 
the Irangi Plateau in Tanganyika Territory, speak a language closely 
resembling those of the Bushmen and Hottentots, and the Kanjegu of 
the same region are also said to have a click language.^ 

The evidence therefore suggests that at some remote period the 
ancestors of the Bushmen occupied the hunting grounds of tropical 
East Africa, perhaps even to the confines of Abyssinia. Harried by 
the encroachment of more powerful intruders, such as the negro and 
Hamitic peoples, the Bushmen, where they were not exterminated or 
absorbed, must gradually have passed southwards, keeping along the 
more open grass lands of the eastern mountainous zone, where they 
could still preserve their hunting mode of life, until, when the written 
history of South Africa commences, they were roaming all over the 
territory south of the Zambesi River. According to Stow, they 
entered the country in two great divisions, each with its characteristic 
mode of life and art, viz. cave dwellers (painters) and koppie dwellers 
(sculptors), the former passing down the more central portions of the 
country, the latter down the west coast.^ This view lays stress on 
differences in technique, due preponderantly to environment, and 
is now recognised to be mistaken. 

How far back their invasion dates there is no certain means of 
telling. The chronology of the South African stone ages, the only 
source of ]nformation on this point, is as yet completely undetermined. 
Judging by the history of subsequent invaders, it is safe to say that the 
Bushmen came into the country well over a thousand years ago, but 
at present no more definite date can be assigned to their immigration. 

Of their relations with their Boskop predecessors little is known, 
although certain types of skeletal remains excavated along the south- 
east coast of the Cape have been regarded as evidence of occasional 
amalgamation between the two races.^ It may be noted, incidentally, 
that many early writers on the Cape speak of certain groups of coast 
natives as the “ Strandloopers ” (beach rangers), a term more recently 

^ Haddon, A. G., Presidential Address to Section H, Rep, Brit. Ass. {South Africa Meeting, 
i905)> P-514- 

* Dempwolff, O., Die Sandawe, esp. pp. 63-70. 

* Stow, Native Races, pp. 12-14. 

* Laing, G. D., “The formation of the native laces of South Africa”, S. African J. Sci. 
XXIII (1926), 905-8. 
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applied by several students of South African pre-history to the people 
associated with the kitchen middens along the southern and western 
coasts of the country. The use of this term should be abandoned, as 
the latent implication, that the people referred to formed a distinct 
racial or cultural group, is not justified. For the most part they were 
merely Bushmen who took to the seashore, so that we have to deal 
with a particular mode of life rather than with a particular people.^ 

In their occupation of South Africa the Bushmen extended over 
almost the whole region from the Zambesi River in the north down 
to the south coast. They were divided into many separate tribes, each 
speaking its own language and having its own name. These tribes are 
eustomarily classified into three main groups: Southern, Northern 
and Central.^ The Southern Group was found mainly in the central 
and western districts of the region roughly south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. The best known of its tribes was the Ixam-ka Ik'e [Ixam 
people) , formerly spread in great numbers over a considerable part of 
the Cape Colony. These were the Bushmen with whom the early 
settlers first came into contact, and who suffered so severely from 
conflict with them and with the other native peoples as to be almost 
completely wiped out. Other representative tribes, still in existence 
though much broken up, are the launi in the waterless regions of the 
Lower Nossop, and the Inullen of the Upper Nossop and Auhoup 
valleys, bordering on the south-west Kalahari. The Northern Group, 
on the other hand, has retained to a considerable degree its traditional 
mode of life and organisation. It is spread over the northern parts of 
South-West Africa, extending into south-east Angola, and includes, 
amongst others, three large well-known tribes: the llkaullk'en (Auen) 
in the Kaokovcld of South-West Africa; the !Khu {Rung) reaching 
north-west of them into Angola; and the Heillom {Heikum) in the 
north-central districts of South-West Africa. The Central Group, 
finally, is made up of a large number of different tribes scattered over 
the central and northern Kalahari. Amongst these are the llaikwe or 
Naron and allied tribes reaching up north and east from the vicinity 
of Sandfontein to Lake Ngami; the Itannekwe in the Okavango 
marshes north of Lake Ngami; the Hukwe and Galikwe extending 
north-east of them into Northern Rhodesia; the Tserekwe^ Kabakwe 
and Dukwe along the Botletle River south-east of Lake Ngami; and 
the Hiechware in the Tati district of Bechuanaland Protectorate. The 
last-named tribes are frequently known by the name ‘‘Masarwa” 
applied to them by the Bantu among whom they live, and by whom 
they have been considerably influenced in both race and culture. 

Wherever the Bushmen were found living undisturbed by foreign 

^ See Schapera, “The relationship between the Hottentots and the Bushmen’’, S. 
African J. Sci. xxiii (1926), 848-50, 862. 

* Bleek, D. F., “The distribution of Bushman languages in South Africa”, Festschrift 
Meinhof pp. 55-64; Schapera, “The tribal divisions of the Bushmen”, Man, xxvii (1927), 
68-73. 
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influences, their organisation appeared to be very simple. ^ They were 
divided into tribes, each made up of local hunting bands, containing 
from about fifty to one hundred persons, though occasionally more. 
Each band led its own life and regulated its own affairs independently 
of the rest; there was nothing in the nature of a central authority 
whose decisions were binding on them all. Stow speaks of each tribe 
as having ‘‘but one chief who was looked upon as paramount over 
the whole territory belonging to the tribe All the evidence is 
opposed to this statement. The tribe in fact was merely a loose 
aggregate of independent hunting bands, linked together only by a 
common language and name. The affairs of the band were as a rule 
regulated by the skilled hunters and the older, more experienced 
men, although among the north-western tribes each band had a 
chief whose position was hereditary in the male line. His authority, 
however, was slight, and restricted mainly to directing the move- 
ments of the band and leading it in war. He had nothing in the 
way of judicial functions, nor did he exercise any organised control 
over his people. Great freedom of action prevailed within the band, 
and as a rule every adult man could do as he pleased, provided he did 
not violate recognised law and custom. 

Each band claimed rights of ownership over a particular stretch of 
territory. Within this it wandered freely, and any intrusion on the 
part of strangers was forcibly resented. The limits of the territory were 
defined as a rule by the waterholes in it. These constituted the real 
property of the band, and all game on the land around them or 
coming to drink at the water might be hunted only by members of 
the band. The encampments, moreover, were always erected in their 
vicinity, although never at the water itself lest the game should be 
scared away, and the position of the huts was frequently changed. 

“These circumstances”, as Miss Bieek justly remarks, “have given rise to many 
misconceptions. Travellers passing through the country, and seeing the Bushmen 
appear from nowhere and disappear again, have often written that they had no 
fixed homes or property, and were mere wanderers, erecting rude bush screens 
wherever they happened to be. The writers would have been surprised to learn 
that they were themselves trespassers and poachers in the Bushman landowner’s 
eyes, camping at his water and shooting his buck.. . .If the white man were a passing 
hunter and friendly, if he shared his bag with the Bushmen, he was welcomed and 
could travel through the territory in peace; but when the settlers came in, per- 
manently occupying the land at the springs, and doing great execution among the 
game, then the Bushmen retaliated by shooting the intruders or killing their stock. 
Whereupon the white man, unaware of any unfriendly behaviour on his part, 
unhesitatingly dubbed the Bushman an untamable savage and a thief, and did 
his best to imprison or shoot him. Hence the war of extermination, which has 
reduced the race of Colonial Bushmen to its present vanishing figure.”® 

Within the band the only division was into families, consisting of a 

^ A full critical discussion of the available historical and descriptive data is given by 
Schapera, Khoisan Peoples , ch. iv. 

* Stow, Native Races, p. 33. 

• Bieek, D. F., The Mantis and his Friends: Bushti.nn Folklore^ p. vii. 
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man and his wife, or wives, with their dependent children. ^ Polygamy 
was practised in most of the tribes, but not extensively; generally only 
a few of the older men were found to have more than one wife. The 
northern tribes as a rule prohibited marriage within the band, so that 
a man had to seek a wife in some neighbouring group. There was no 
well-defined ceremony, although it was customary for the bridegroom 
to kill a buck for the marriage feast and to make his bride a new 
kaross from its skin. Marriage ties were fairly weak, and the couple 
would often separate if they could not agree, the husband in such 
cases claiming the children; but adultery was regarded as a serious 
offence, and the injured husband had full right to exact blood ven- 
geance on his wife’s lover. 

Birth generally took place in the bush, away from the camp. It 
was not accompanied by any special ceremony, although the Kala- 
hari tribes held festivities on this occasion, and also when the child 
was named. The name bestowed was generally that of some near 
relative. Children were nursed by their mothers until three or four 
years old; and among the northern tribes any child born before the 
first was weaned was usually killed, which was also the fate of one of 
twins. When once weaned, the children accompanied their mothers 
on the daily food-gathering expeditions, while the bigger boys were 
taken out by their fathers to learn hunting. 

On reaching the age of puberty, all children were ceremonially 
initiated into the ranks of adults. A girl when she first menstruated 
was secluded in a small hut, and had to observe various food taboos 
and other restrictions; in the north-western tribes a special religious 
dance, representing the courtship of the eland bull, was added in her 
honour. Boys were initiated in groups. They were kept in the bush 
for about a month, during which time they were instructed in the 
traditional lore and religious mysteries of their people, and subjected 
to strenuous hunting tests. They were also taught various religious 
dances in which animal masquerades predominated, and towards 
the end of their stay the special tribal marks were cut on their fore- 
heads by the magicians of the community. 

Once initiated, the young people participated in the full economic 
life of the community. All Bushmen in their native condition were 
hunters and collectors, deriving their subsistence entirely from the 
natural resources of their environment. They had no domestic 
animals other than the dog, and practised no agriculture. Their 
vegetable food consisted of such edible roots, plants and berries as 
they could gather on the veld, while their animal food was obtained 
primarily by hunting, supplemented wherever possible by fishing. 
When the hunt failed, they would fall back upon any other form of 
animal life. Ant-eaters, ant-bears, tortoises, porcupines, frogs, snakes 

^ On the beliefs, habits and customs of the Bushmen generally, see Schapera, Khoisan 
Peoples, pp. 75~220, where full references are given to the relevant literature. 
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and lizards were greatly relished, while among insects locusts, 
scorpions, beetles, termites, flying ants and ants’ eggs formed welcome 
additions to the larder. When food was plentiful, they gorged beyond 
repletion, taking no thought for the morrow ; when food was scarce, 
they were capable of stoically enduring great privation. 

Hunting was the work of the men. Their principal weapons were 
the bow and small arrows, whose detachable points were covered 
with mixtures of animal and vegetable poison, the deadly effects of 
which many of the Dutch colonists were later to experience. Throwing 
sticks and spears were also used by the northern tribes, while traps, 
snares and pitfalls were employed by all as additional means of way- 
laying the game. The collecting of vegetable foods was done by the 
women, who used a pointed digging stick of hard wood, which in the 
south was often weighted by a perforated stone ball and tipped with 
a buck’s horn. Theirs, too, was the daily task of gathering firewood 
and fetching water. A buck’s stomach made a handy water bag, and 
ostrich egg-shells also were used for carrying and storing water. Fire 
was made by firesticks, and a couple of crudely fashioned clay pots 
and a big stone or two sufficed for cooking. 

All the food obtained was generally shared, but a man had the 
right to the skin of any animal he killed. From this he made bags of 
various descriptions for holding his personal equipment, ana also the 
clothing for himself and his family. The men wore a triangular piece 
of hide drawn between the legs and tied round the waif;t, the women 
a small apron in front and a larger one behind. Both sexes also had 
karosses tied round the shoulders or waist, while, on the march, skin 
caps and sandals were worn. As ornaments the women had chains of 
ostrich egg-shell beads, or leather bangles, and on festive occasions 
they would adorn their faces with black or red paint. 

The very mode of their subsistence made them all wanderers. As 
soon as the edible plants in the vicinity of one waterhole grew scarce, 
the people moved on to another, following the movements of the 
game and the growth of the plants. In the dry season they were con- 
fined to places well supplied with water, but when the rains came on, 
they roamed about freely within the limits of their territory. Moving 
about in this way, they had no permanent homes. Their dwellings 
were generally crude huts of dried bushes or reed mats, sometimes 
only circular screens of bushes with the opening to leeward. The whole 
structure was easily put up, and lightly abandoned when they trekked 
again. In the mountainous districts they made use of natural caves 
and rock shelters, from which they could look down upon the sur- 
rounding country and observe both the movements of the game and 
approach of enemies. Many of these caves are still found with their 
sides covered with animated paintings, relics of the former Bushman 
occupation. These paintings constituted a notable feature in the 
culture of the southern and eastern Bushmen. They were highly 
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artistic, often polychrome studies remarkable for their vivid im- 
pressionism, and among the subjects depicted were cattle raids, 
hunts, battles and dances, as well as incidents from mythology; but 
for the most part the artists recorded the animals which they hunted 
and upon which they subsisted. 

In their own environment, free from conflict with other peoples, 
the Bushmen were a cheerful, merry people, with a passionate love 
for dancing, which among them all was common both as a social 
pastime and in connection with religious rites. Many of these dances 
took the form of masquerade, in which the manners, appearance and 
cries of animals or persons were represented with an extraordinary 
power of mimicry. Several kinds of musical instruments were used 
to accompany them, and also for solo performances, the most common 
being variants of the musical bow. 

At death the corpse was buried not far from the camp, generally 
in a sleeping posture, lying on one side with the knees drawn up 
against the breast. A person’s possessions were all interred with him. 
Thp group then abandoned the spot, which in future was always 
avoided. It was believed that the dead became mischievous ghosts, 
which were often the cause of sickness and death. Certain of the 
north-western Bushmen held also that the soul of a dead person went 
to live with the being Huwe in the sky, while the southern Bushmen 
too spoke of an afterworld of the dead, without however connecting 
it specially with any supernatural being. 

Little is known about the religious beliefs and practices of the Bush- 
men, save that they prayed to the moon and other celestial bodies 
round which an extensive scries of myths was developed. They be- 
lieved also in certain supernatural beings. One of these, known to 
the southern Bushmen as Ikaggen, the Mantis, and to the northern 
Bushmen as Huwe, Hishe or Thora, was looked upon as the creator, 
who controlled rain, thunder and lightning, was the source of 
abundance and good luck in hunting, and the protector of his people 
from illness and danger. To him were directed prayers and cere- 
monies for rain, food, recovery from illness, etc. Another being, 
/ \gdua, was closely connected with the ghosts of the dead, and also 
regarded as a source of illness and death, often inflicted by him 
through the medium of thunder, lightning, shooting stars and similar 
natural phenomena. He does not appear to have been specially 
worshipped. Omens, charms and methods of divination figured 
largely in the daily lives of the Bushmen. Among them all, too, were 
found magicians, both male and female, who were held to be some- 
how in special contact with the ghosts of the dead, and consequently 
had the power to cure the illness these caused. The magicians were 
also the rain-makers of the community, while in the north another 
important function of theirs was to regulate the initiation ceremonies 
of boys. Their social importance, however, was slight, and they were 
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not specially distinguished from the rest of the people in status or 
mode of life. 

THE HOTTENTOTS 

By the time European contact with South Africa was first established, 
the Bushmen in the Cape had already been reduced to living in 
isolated groups among the more powerful Hottentots. The latter, so 
far as the sliglxt indications of their legendary history go, seem to have 
lived originally somewhere in the region of the Great Lakes of East 
Africa.^ Owing to pressure from the north by the advancing Bantu, 
they gradually trekked south-west across the high plateau of Central 
Africa, with their faces always towards the setting sun, until they 
came upon the ‘‘great waters”, i.e. the Atlantic. Then they turned 
south, crossing the Kunene, and moving slowly onwards down the 
west coast of the continent, entered the Gape Peninsula, and passed 
on to the east until their outposts reached the Umtumvuna River on 
the south coast of Natal. At different stages on their route south of 
the Kunene, sections of the people remained behind, each of which in 
time grew into a separate tribe. As they advanced in this way, they 
gradually dispossessed their Bushman predecessors, driving them 
from the fertile plains to the mountain fastnesses of the interior, but 
occasionally also intermingling with them. In general, relations 
between the two peoples remained unfriendly and even openly 
hostile, aHhough in places, e.g. in the neighbourhood of the Cape 
Peninsula, some of the Bushmen were reduced to living in a condition 
of comparative dependence on the Hottentots. 

How long the latter had dwelt in the coast regions of the Cape 
before the Portuguese first came into contact with them at the end 
of the fifteenth century is not certain. That they had not been in the 
south for very long is evident from their movements on the eastern 
frontier, where in the early eighteenth century their vanguard en- 
countered the Bantu peoples, who by that time were slowly pushing 
westwards along the southern coast of South Africa. Stow puts the 
date of their reaching the Atlantic at about the end of the four- 
teenth century,^ but it was probably a century or more earlier than 
this. 

The early Dutch settlers found them thinly scattered in small 
loosely organised groups all along the western and southern coasts of 
the country. Later expeditions inland revealed their presence be- 
yond the Orange River to the north and as far as the Kei River in 
the east, although nowhere had they penetrated far inland. Many 
different tribes existed, all however speaking one of four closely 
related languages; and it is from these linguistic differences that the 

1 Stow, Native Races, pp. 267-8; Hoernle, A. W., “South-West Africa as a primitive 
culture area”, S, Mrican Geog. J. vi (1923), 23; Then’, Ethnography before 1505, pp. 83-90. 

* Stow, Native Races, p. 267. 
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customary division of the Hottentots into four main divisions — Gape 
Hottentots, Eastern Hottentots, Korana and Nama is derived.^ 

The Cape Hottentots were the people found by the first European 
settlers in the vicinity of Table Bay. Of the tribes mentioned in the 
old Cape records and the reports of early travellers, the Goringhaiqua 
or Goringhaikona and the Kora or Gorachouqua lived in and about the 
Gape Peninsula. The latter moved away inland from the neighbour- 
hood of the Dutch settlement about the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and are said to have formed the nucleus of the present Korana 
division. Further north along the west coast, from near Table Bay 
to Saldanha Bay, roamed the Kochoqua, who at the time when the 
Dutch settlement was founded were the strongest of the local groups. 
Beyond them, extending to the Olifants River, were the Little Gri- 
griqua or Chariguriqua (whose half-breed descendants are now known 
as ‘‘Griquas”), while north of the river were the Great Grigriqua^ 
bordering on the southernmost group of Naman. 

The latter were classified by the early settlers into two main groups, 
each comprising a number of separate tribes: the Little Namaqua, 
living south of the Orange River in what is now Little Namaqualand, 
and the Great Namaqua, living further north in the southern parts 
of South-West Africa. Both groups at times visited the settlement at 
Table Bay, and in the early days the area over which they wandered 
seems to have been very wide. 

To the east of the Kochoqua, again, were the Chainouqua; further 
east and south, in the modern district of Caledon, roamed the Hes- 
sequa^ to the north-east of whom lived the Hancumqua and a few lesser 
groups. Then came the Attaqua^ extending from Mosscl Bay to near 
the present village of George, and beyond them the Outeniqua^ whose 
name survives in the Outeniqua Mountains. 

Still further east were the various tribes of Eastern Hottentots, 
who included, amongst others, the Inqua, probably in the present 
district of Aberdeen ; the Damaquay between the Gamtoos and Swart- 
kops Rivers ; and finally the Gonaquay at first apparently an insignifi- 
cant tribe, who by the middle of the eighteenth century had become 
the most powerful group of Hottentots in the cast, and extended 
from the Sundays River to the Great Fish River. These were the first 
Hottentots to come into contact with the Bantu, and it is largely as 
a result of both conflict and intermixture with these more powerful 
neighbours that they have been so completely effaced. 

The Hottentot tribes as a rule were not very large, the number of 
people in each ranging from several hundreds to a couple of thousand.* 
The tribe was not a centralised body, but rather a loose aggregation 

^ Fritsch, G., Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas^ pp. 265 Stow, Native Races, pp. 238 
Hoernl^, A. W., “The social organisation of the Nama Hottentots’’, Amer. Ardhrop. xxvii 
(*92r))> **“24; Schapera, Khoisan Peoples, pp. 44-9. 

^ On the social organisation of the Hottentots, see Hoernld, Amer, Antkrop, xxvii (1925), 
1-24; Schapera, Khoisan Peoples, ch. ix. 
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of clans, one of which claimed seniority. The chieftainship of the 
whole tribe was hereditary in this clan. Each clan consisted of a 
number of families claiming descent from some remote ancestor in 
the male line after whom it was named, and marriage within the clan 
was strictly forbidden. The members of a clan all tended to live to- 
gether, and membership of a clan guaranteed a person a strong 
measure of protection. He could always count on the support of his 
fellow-clansmen, especially in the case of blood feud. The vendetta 
system was in force among the Hottentots, and the chief of the tribe 
was unable to prevent two clans from carrying out blood vengeance 
on each other, or to force them to accept compensation. 

The clan was thus the strongest unit ever attained by the Hotten- 
tots. Time and again a powerful clan would go off on its own account, 
asserting its independence of the others, and clan loyalty was always 
stronger than tribal loyalty. The chief of the tribe was little more than 
primus inter pares. He was acknowledged to be the head of the senior 
clan, and, if a man of fine character, was accorded a good deal of 
respect, but the heads of the other clans acted as his council, and he 
could not do much without their co-operation. These petty chiefs, 
or heads of clans, were commonly jealous of one another, and only 
united their strength in case of extreme danger to all, while on 
occasion they might even fight amongst themselves. There appear to 
have been constant internal rivalries and disputes, which sometimes 
flared up into open warfare. The bonds of cohesion were frail, and 
even a slight shock was usually sufficient to break up any alliance, an 
event repeatedly noted in the relations of the Hottentots with the 
early settlers.^ 

The Hottentots derived the bulk of their subsistence from their 
domestic animals, supplemented by the products of the chase. Land 
therefore was of value to them chiefly as pasture and hunting ground. 
It is clear from the accounts of early travellers that every Hottentot 
tribe in th * Cape had its own territory, into which strangers might 
not intrude for hunting or pasture without first obtaining permission.^ 
Unfortunately there is no definite information as to the demarcation 
and control of these territories. It appears that the people moved 
about freely over the country in search of pasture and that the 
boundaries between the different tribes were not at all clearly defined. 
The tribes seem to have been situated far apart, each having certain 
centres round which it migrated, and claiming as its territory all the 
land where its members were accustomed to graze their herds or to 
live. But the right to this land existed only so long as no stronger 
community disputed it. From the earliest historical times inter-tribal 


^ God6e-Molsbergen, E. C., Reizen in Z^id-Afrika (Linschoten Vereeniging, 1916-22), 
vols. I and ii passim; Stow, Native Races, pp. 241 sqg.; Theal, History and Ethnography of South 
Africa.,, before 1795, vol. ii passim, 

* See discussion in Schapera, Khoisan Peoples, pp. 286 sqq. 
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fights for pasture lands are recorded, the inevitable result being that 
the one dispossessed would have to move on elsewhere. 

The culture of the Hottentots differed in many important respects 
from that of the Bushmen.^ In the first place, they were a pastoral 
people, with herds of long-horned cattle and flocks of fat- tailed sheep, 
while the Bushmen never progressed beyond the hunting and collect- 
ing stage. They also smelted iron for the manufacture of their imple- 
ments and weapons, and copper for fashioning into ornaments, while 
the Bushmen did not smelt their own metal but purchased their 
requirements from other peoples. The Hottentots further made 
beautiful simple pots and other vessels from wood, wove mats and 
baskets of reeds and rushes, and made bags from skins for milk and 
water. Their clothing also consisted entirely of skins, prepared by 
scraping and softening. The men wore a loincloth of hide, with per- 
haps a small kaross, the women a well-ornamented skin apron with 
larger karosses before and behind. Skin caps and sandals were 
generally added when on the march. Both sexes adorned their heads 
with# copper trinkets, and besmeared their bodies with ochre and fat; 
the women in addition had shell ornaments, and sewed leather strips 
round their legs, while the men often wore armlets of ivory and 
copper. On the whole therefore the material culture of the Hotten- 
tots was superior to that of the Bushmen. They did not however 
practise the art of painting and engraving on rock, in which the older 
and more primitive race excelled. 

Their principal food was the milk of their cattle, which they kept 
in wooden pots and dishes or in skin bags, and drank after allowing 
it to thicken. The milking was done by the women, whereas among 
the Bantu peoples all work relating to cattle is done exclusively by 
men. The milk diet was supplemented by various kinds of wild 
vegetables, gathered by the women in the veld, and by the products 
of the chase. Their methods of hunting were generally similar to 
those of the Bushmen, as were also their weapons, although the bow 
and arrow fell rapidly into disuse after the introduction of European 
firearms. Cattle were not killed for food, except on festive occasions, 
but all that died through natural causes were eaten. Young oxen 
were trained to carry burdens or to be ridden. The need of fresh water 
and of grazing for their animals imposed a nomadic life upon the 
people, but they did not roam about so freely as the Bushmen. 

Their encampments were of a more permanent nature. The camp 
itself was enclosed in a circular fence of thorn, the huts of the people 
being ranged clan by clan round the inner side of the fence. Cattle 
and sheep were herded at night in the centre, with special enclosures 
for the calves and lambs. The huts were of beehive shape, and vastly 
superior to those of the Bushmen. They were constructed of supple 

^ An extensive description of Hottentot culture, including full discussion of all the 
relevant sources, is given by Schapera, Khoisan Peoples^ pp. 223-418. 
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pieces of undressed wood planted in the ground, the tops being bent 
inward and tied by thongs to short pieces laid horizontally, so that the 
frame formed a rough hemisphere. Withies were then twisted round 
the structure, over which were laid layers of rush mats. The floor was 
smeared with a mixture of cow-dung and blood, and the inmates 
slept on mats round the centre hearth. On shifting camp, the 
structure was taken to pieces and transported on the backs of oxen, 
together with all the household belongings, to the site of the next 
encampment. 

Each family had its own hut, where the children remained until 
they were married, though sometimes marriageable girls would share 
a hut together. Marriages were arranged by the parents of the two 
parties concerned, the girl’s people being required by custom to make 
a show of reluctance, ending, after persuasion by the boy’s people, in 
acquiescence. During the period of betrothal the boy and girl might 
not communicate with each other save through an intermediary. The 
marriage was celebrated by a feast, provided by the bridegroom’s 
parents. Then, after a period of residence with the wife’s people, the 
young couple removed to the home of the boy’s parents, where they 
formed a separate household. Once married, a man had to treat his 
wife’s mother with the greatest deference; they were said to be shy 
of each other, and he might not look at her when addressing her. All 
the Hottentot tribes permitted polygamy, although as a rule only the 
more po vverful and wealthy men had more than one wife ; in any case, 
the number of wives seldom exceeded two or three. The first wife 
married was the chief wife, and took unlimited precedence. Each 
wife had her own hut, in which she lived with her children, and she 
had also her own property. She was regarded as the mistress of the 
hut and all its domestic utensils, and in general had a great deal of 
independence and was far from being dominated by her husband. 

A pregnant woman was subject to a number of taboos, violation 
of which was held to affect the child adversely. Delivery took place 
in her hut, from which, during labour, all men were excluded, and 
an old woman well versed in the art of midwifery was called in to 
supervise. Suckling was prolonged, but it does not appear that in- 
fanticide was practised, as among the northern Bushmen, if a second 
child was born before the first was weaned. Twin births, however, 
were considered unlucky, and one of the twins, if a girl, was exposed 
or even buried alive. Boys were named after their mother, girls after 
their father, age distinctions being indicated by the use of additional 
qualifying words. 

In family life respect for age was inculcated, and deference to- 
wards elders was always expected. There was however a strong taboo 
between brothers and sisters, and when once grown up they had to 
avoid one another completely. This relation between a woman and 
her brother also affected the relations of children with their father’s 
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sister or mother’s brother respectively. The father’s sister was treated 
with much deference and respect; on the other hand the greatest 
liberties were permitted with the mother’s brother. A boy could do 
almost anything at his maternal uncle’s home without being blamed 
for it, and could take any specially fine animal from the herds of his 
uncle, giving the latter in return ugly malformed animals of his own. 

The attainment of puberty was marked by the performance of 
special rites, conferring upon the initiates the status of mature adults 
and enabling them to marry. In the case of a boy, the ceremony 
involved a period of seclusion, during which he was taught various 
moral rules and required to observe certain food restrictions, after 
which he had the right to associate habitually with and eat and smoke 
in the company of the men. The ceremony for girls, held when they 
first menstruated, was a far more elaborate affair. It also involved 
a lengthy period of seclusion, during which the girl was in a state of 
taboo and had to observe numerous restrictions, including above all 
the complete avoidance of cold water, and was brought to an end by 
a long series of purification rites followed by her formal reintroduc- 
tion to all the daily tasks from which she had been cut off during her 
seclusion. 

At death the corpse was wrapped in skins, which were sewn to- 
gether. The relatives and friends spent the night outside the hut in 
which the corpse was laid, and carried on a ceremonial wailing. The 
body was usually buried the following afternoon. The grave was dug 
with a niche in one side, in which the corpse was placed in a sitting 
position facing east. The niche was closed with bushes and a slab of 
stone, and a mound was raised over the grave, everyone present 
adding to it a stone or twig. The hut of the dead person was then 
abandoned, and the camp moved to another site. The Hottencots had 
no definite conception of an afterworld or special land of the dead, 
or any general theory of reincarnation. They beheved that the soul 
of a dead person went with him into the grave, from which it was 
able to emerge at will in human or animal guise. These ghosts were 
thought to be mischievous or harmful, and in particular were held 
to cause most of the sickness and death. Consequently they were 
much dreaded, and the graves of the dead avoided. The Naman 
spoke of them as Ihei I nun (“fawn feet”), but another common name 
was llgaunab. 

This word, / 1 gaunab, was also used as the name of a supernatural 
personage closely associated with the ghosts of the dead. He was 
regarded primarily as a source of evil. The whirlwind, the eclipse of 
the sun or moon, shooting stars and similar naturad phenomena were 
all omens of great misfortune linked up with him. In the mythology 
of the people, / Igaunab figured as a malevolent chief always in conflict 
with Tsui-llgoaby the great tribal hero. Tsui-llgoab was regarded as 
the creator, the guardian of health, the source of prosperity and 
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abundance, and above all as the controller of the rain and its associ- 
ated phenomena. He seems to be essentially the personification of 
the natural forces producing the rain, and as such was the object of 
a special cult, in w^hich prayers and ceremonies were directed to him 
for rain and for food. Another supernatural figure standing out in 
Hottentot mythology and religious practice was Heitsi Eibib^ a sort 
of mythical ancestor hero, believed to have lived on earth and to have 
died and risen again many times. Tales of his wonderful deeds were 
widely narrated and implicitly believed. All the actions ascribed 
to him were those of a man, but of one endowed with supernatural 
powers. His “graves”, large mounds of stone, were found all over 
the country, and no Hottentot would pass one without adding to it 
a stone or a branch, sometimes also muttering a prayer for good luck 
in hunting. Moon worship was also prevalent among the Hottentots. 
Several of the early writers state that at new moon and at full moon 
the people spent the night in dancing, singing and merrymaking, and 
some of them add that on such occasions the moon was actually 
invoked. The moon also figured in the mythology of the people in 
connection with the origin of death: it promised immortality to men, 
and when they were deceived by the hare, the harbinger of death, 
it was also the avenger, punishing the fateful messenger. 

In common with most primitive peoples, the Hottentots had among 
them certain individuals who were specialists in the art of magic. 
They we/e the diviners of the community, but their principal function 
was to cure people who had been bewitched. Various methods of 
divination were employed, and great faith was also placed in omens, 
of which there were numerous kinds. Dreams, the flight and cry of 
birds, the direction of the wind, celestial phenomena, the beat of the 
pulse, nervous twitchings, forebodings, all these had special signifi- 
cance, while the appearance of the Mantis was an omen of extreme 
good fortune. The wearing of amulets was common; herdsmen, 
warriors a ad others tied round their necks small pieces of wood, fangs, 
beads, pieces of scaly skin and similar objects obtained from the 
magicians and believed to ward off all dangers, maintain health or 
deliver the possessor from evil. 

THE SOUTHERN BANTU 

By the end of the seventeenth century the Dutch settlers at the 
Cape in the course of their inland excursions had established contact 
with a type of native inhabitant markedly different in appearance 
and culture from the despised Bushmen and Hottentots. The Bantu, 
as these people have now come to be called, did not begin to play 
any serious part in the life of the settlement until towards the end of 
the following century. Ever since then, however, their relations with 
the Europeans have constituted one of the most vital problems con- 
fronting the white civilisation of Soutl. Africa. Under the impact of 
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the Europeans the Bushmen and the Hottentots have declined so 
considerably in strength and in numbers, that, as far as present 
economic or political importance is concerned, they are relatively 
negligible. Their modes of life and forms of social organisation have 
become almost completely disorganised, and the people themselves 
have virtually disappeared as racial entities. The Bantu peoples, on 
the other hand, are still vigorous and powerful. They greatly out- 
number the white population of the country, and appear to be steadily 
increasing. Their tribal organisation, too, is so superior to that of the 
other native races that they have managed still to preserve much of 
their original status, and in many cases to offer a strong resistance to 
the disintegrating eff ects of contact with European civilisation. 

At present they are found living over the whole of Southern Africa 
save the central and western districts of the Cape and the southern 
parts of South-West Africa. They are most densely settled in the 
eastern half of this region. Further west they are not nearly so 
numerous, although here also they outnumber all the other in- 
habitants. Politically they are divided into many separate tribes, 
each with a distinctive name and government. Their cultural in- 
stitutions are on the whole fundamentally the same. But in their 
history, languages and in certain aspects of organisation and belief 
they differ sufficiently amongst themselves to be classified into four 
main groups or clusters. These will be referred to here as the Rhodesian 
(Shona), south-eastern (Zulu-Xhosa), south-central (Sotho-Ghwana) 
and south-western (OvAmbo-Herero) clusters respectively.^ 

The south-eastern (Zulu-Xhosa) tribes are found principally in 
the coastal regions south and east of the Drakensberg Mountains, 
extending from about the Sabi River in the north to the Cape Pro- 
vince in the south. They include the so-called ‘‘Kaffirs” (AniaXhosa, 
AbaThembhu, AmaMpondo, AmaMpondomisi, AmaXesibe, Ama- 
Bomvana and many others) of the eastern districts of the Cape and the 
Transkei; the “Fingos” (AmaBele, AmaZizi and AmaHlubi), who 
formerly lived in Natal, but, broken up and dispersed during the great 
inter-tribal wars at the beginning of the nineteenth century, are now 
scattered throughout the eastern Gape; the inhabitants of Natal and 
Zululand, of whom the best known are the AmaZulu, AmaTetwa and 
AmaNgwane; the AmaSwazi of Swaziland and the BaThonga of 
Portuguese East Africa and the north-eastern Transvaal. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the extensive military 
campaigns of Chaka, chief of the AmaZulu, led to a far-reaching 
disturbance of the tribes in Natal and Zululand. In the course of 
these wars several Zulu armies fought their way northwards to found 
independent kingdoms in other parts of the country. Such were the 
AmaNdebele (MaTebele) under Mzilikazi (Umsilikazi, Moselikatse), 

^ Cf. Schapera, “A working classification of the Bantu peoples in Africa**, Man, xxzx 
{1929), 82-7. 
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who conquered the Shona tribes of Southern Rhodesia and reduced 
them to a servile condition; the AmaTshangana (“Shangaans’’) of 
Manukosi^ who incorporated the Thonga tribes of Portuguese East 
Africa into the Gaza kingdom; and the various groups of ANgoni 
who for many years terrorised the peoples north of the Zambesi. 

The south-central or Sotho-Chwana peoples occupy the greater 
portion of the high plateau north of the Orange River and to the 
west and north of the Drakensberg. They comprise the BeChwana 
(BaRolong, BaThlaping, BaNgwaketse, BaKwena, BaNgwato, 
BaTawana and BaHuruthse) of Orange Free State, Bechuanaland 
and the western Transvaal; the Transvaal BaSotho (BaPedi, 
BaKxatla, BaTlokwa, BaFokeng and BaLobedu) of the central and 
north-western Transvaal; and the southern BaSotho of Basutoland, 
who consist of numerous small tribes welded together into political 
unity in the second quarter of last century by the great Bantu 
statesman Moshesh ( Moshweshwe) . 

The south-western Bantu, finally, are spread over the central and 
northern parts of South-West Africa and extend beyond the Kunene 
River into Angola. They include the OvaHerero in the central dis- 
tricts of South-West Africa ; the OvAmboin Ovamboland and southern 
Angola; and the OviMbundu in south-eastern Angola. 

All these tribal clusters are descended from invaders who entered 
South Africa from the north, driving before them the earlier Bushmen 
and Hottentots and sometimes mixing with them. There seems to be 
general agreement that originally they came from somewhere in the 
region of the Great Lakes of East Africa, where the Bantu peoples as 
a whole are held to have had their main focus of development. It is 
difficult, however, to state with any certainty when their southward 
migration occurred. Definite historical evidence is lacking, so that 
reliance must be placed for the most part on conclusions drawn from 
the study of their oral legends and traditions and of their cultural 
affiliations. The information derived from the former source is often 
enough inconsistent and even misleading, since many of the tribes 
deliberately tend to exaggerate their antiquity and former import- 
ance. Moreover, the Bantu are known to have entered South Africa 
in a series of successive waves, extending over a fairly long period of 
time ; but the relative order and component elements of these differ- 
ent movements have not yet been finally determined. Accurate 
reconstruction of early Bantu history is therefore hardly to be ex- 
pected in the state of our present knowledge, although certain general 
indications may be noted. ^ 

According to orthodox tradition, the earliest Bantu invaders 


^ The best general accounts of early Bantu history are given by Barthel, “Volker- 
bewegungen auf der Siidhalfte des afrikanischen Kontinenis in Mitt. Ver. Erdk.^ Leipzig, 
1893, and. Theal, Ethnography before 1505, chs. viii and ix. Both works, however, are some- 
what out of date. 
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reached South Africa about the eleventh or twelfth centuries a.d. 
But recent archaeological investigations have shown that as far back 
as the eighth or ninth centuries a.d. there was established in Southern 
Rhodesia the highly developed culture associated with Zimbabwe and 
other stone ruins. ^ The builders on these sites, whose identity has 
given rise to much controversy, are now generally held to have been 
of Bantu origin. The cumulative evidence seems to suggest that they 
were the ancestors of the modern Shona peoples, and culturally con- 
nected with the advanced Bantu peoples of lacustrine East Africa. The 
Zimbabwe culture attained its zenith during the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. Then it gradually began to decline. The Portuguese records 
of the early sixteenth century speak of the great Karanga kingdom of 
Monomotapa which centred in Zimbabwe, but show that it was 
already falling to pieces owing to internal dissensions.^ They also 
mention by name many of the tribes still in existence at the present 
day. This kingdom, after many vicissitudes, was finally shattered 
about the end of the seventeenth century, when a new domination 
was established over the other Shona tribes by the WaRozwi. For the 
next century and a half the latter retained their supremacy, but their 
power collapsed with the arrival of the AmaNdebele. Some time 
before this a section of the WaRozwi had seceded, and travelling 
north-west finally settled in the valley of the Upper Zambesi, now 
known after them as Barotscland. There they established a kingdom 
which flourished until about 1835, when it was overthrown by the 
MaKololo, a horde of Sotho refugees driven north by the devastation 
following in the wake of Chaka’s raids.^ 

The south-eastern and south-central clusters must have entered 
South Africa at a somewhat later date than the early MaShona. The 
traditional point of view is that the ancestors of the modem Sotho- 
Chwana peoples separated from the main body of Bantu-speaking 
peoples at a fairly remote period and found their way south of the 
Zambesi in one of the first great waves of migration. There is no 
reliable evidence as to the route they took or as to the probable time 
occupied by their southward advance. It is fairly well established, 
however, that they entered their present home in a series of move- 
ments, separated one from another by long periods of time.^ The first 
of these brought the ancestors of the BaLala and BaKxalaxadi, who 
mixed to such an extent with the Bushmen that they are now some- 
times regarded as of hybrid stock. Following upon them, perhaps 
not so very long afterwards, came the ancestors of the modern 

^ Vide infra ^ pp. 54-5. ^ Vide infra^ p. 100. 

* On Zimbabwe and its Bantu associations sec Gaton-Thompson, G., The Zimbabwe 
Culture^ esp. pp. 194 sqq. The Portuguese records of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
are published in Theal, Records of South-East Africa, A concise account of the WaRozwi 
and of more recent Shona tribal history is given by Posselt in Official Tear Book of Southern 
Rhodesia, No. 2 (1930), 752-5. 

* For the early history of this cluster, see Stow, Native Races, chs. xxi sqq. and Lestrade, 
in Duggan-Gronin, The Bantu Tribes of South Africa, ii, sect. 1, pp. io~i i. 
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BaThlaping and BaRolong, who were more numerous and stronger. 
They also absorbed a good deal of Bushman blood, although not 
nearly so much as their predecessors, whom they either enslaved or 
drove back into the Kalahari Desert, establishing themselves on the 
Marico and Upper Molopo. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies the main body of Sotho-Ghwana peoples forced their way 
through the Shona cluster and reached the Transvaal, which they 
colonised after expelling or absorbing the Bushmen who were already 
there. By the middle of the eighteenth century they were occupying 
most of the Transvaal and the adjoining regions to the south and west. 
Once they were established in South Africa, they rapidly broke up 
into different groups, each of which again became subdivided into 
more and more separate tribes. 

It seems to have been a feature in the political history of this 
cluster that very frequently part of a tribe would secede under the 
leadership of a junior member of the ruling family and move away 
to a new locality. There it would set up as an independent tribe 
under the chieftainship of its leader, whose name it generally adopted 
as a distinctive tribal name for itself. In this way the original BaHu- 
ruthse formed the parent stem of the tribes now known as the 
BaKxatla, BaPedi, BaThlaro and BaXananwa, while the offshoots of 
the BaKwena include the BaNgwaketse, BaMangwato, BaTawana, 
BaFokeng and many others. The reigning chiefs of these different 
tribes can in many cases trace their descent back to a common an- 
cestor; and in fact the investigation of their relationship often pro- 
vides the clue to the time and circumstances under which their tribes 
came into being. ^ 

The Zulu-Xhosa peoples are generally held to have penetrated 
south of the Limpopo River later than the early BeChwana, but to 
have travelled more quickly and finally outflanked them. Their early 
history is very confused and our information about it far from satis- 
factory.^ We know, however, from written records, that by the end of 
the sixt*^enth century they were already inhabiting the coastal regions 
of Natal. How long they had then been there it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Soga, the most recent compiler of their historical traditions, 
maintains that all of them are derived from three parent groups — 
AmaLala, AbeNguni and AbaMbo. The AmaLala, from whom are 
said to be descended the modern AmaBele, AmaHlubi and AmaZizi, 
and possibly also the AbaThembhu and AmaZulu, were the first to 
enter Zululand and Natal. Soga maintains that they belonged 
originally to the Shona cluster of Southern Rhodesia, but broke away 
early in large sections and travelled south through the eastern Trans- 
vaal. They had spread themselves thinly along the coast as far as the 

^ On the later tribal history of these people, see Wookey, Dico tsaSeewana (Tigerkloof, 
1 929) i History of the Native Tribes of the Transvaal \ and Ellenberger, History of the Basuto. 

• The most detailed sources are Bryant, OUU1 Tims in Zululand and NataL and Soi?a 
The South-Eastern Bantu, ® * 
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Umzimvubu River when, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
their numbers were greatly increased and an impetus given to their 
movement southward. This was due to the irruption from the far 
distant north-west into the valley of the Lower Zambesi of devastating 
hordes known as the AmaZimba, who pillaged and destroyed all the 
weaker peoples in their line of march. The AbeNguni were a section 
of these AmaZimba, and from them are descended the modern Xhosa 
tribes and most of those ANgoni who in the early nineteenth century 
fought their way north again into Central Africa. As the AmaZimba 
advanced they drove before them bands of refugees, known collec- 
tively as the AbaMbo, who were composed of remnants of tribes then 
living in the Lov»^er Zambesi Valley. A considerable body of the 
AbaMbo cut their way through the western part of the territory occu- 
pied by the Shona tribes, passed through Swaziland across the 
Drakensberg into Zululand, and by 1620 finally settled in Natal. 
Here they broke up again into the different tribes of which they were 
originally composed. These include the ancestors of the modern 
AmaMpondo, AmaMpondomisi, AmaBomvu, AmaBomvana, Ama- 
Xesibe, AmaSwazi and numerous others. A few of them pushed over 
the Drakensberg and settled in the vicinity of the Caledon River. The 
vast majority, however, remained in the coast lands and gradually 
spread over the country there. The Xhosa and Thembhu tribes pushed 
south-west one after the other, mixing to some extent with the Hotten- 
tots whom they conquered, until towards the end of the eighteenth 
century their vanguard first came into conflict with the advancing 
European settlers in the vicinity of the Great Fish River. 

The south-western cluster probably represents a branch of the 
cattle-keeping Bantu who migrated west from Lake Tanganyika, 
They seem to have advanced gradually along the river valleys into 
southern Angola, until their arrival at the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean compelled them to turn to the south. According to their own 
traditions^ this migration must have started about the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, and extended over a period of more than 200 
years. The Herero section early differentiated itself when it got to the 
west of the Upper Zambesi, but developed its most characteristic 
elements of speech and culture in South-West Africa, which it did 
not reach until about the middle of the eighteenth century. There it 
came into conflict with the Bushmen and Hottentots, and with the 
Bergdama, a pre-existing negro type who had been enslaved by the 
Hottentots. After many years of strenuous fighting the OvaHerero 
managed to establish their right to occupy the country alongside of 
these earlier peoples. The history of the OvAmbo is less well known, 
but they claim to have migrated from the upper reaches of the Zam- 
besi River at the same time as the OvaHerero. On reaching what is 

^ See the articles by Hahn on the OvAmbo and by Vedder on the OvaHerero in The 
Native Tribes qf South-West Africa, 
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now Ovamboland, the OvaHerero are said to have continued in a 
westerly direction towards and through the Kaokoveld southwards 
in search of suitable pasture for their large herds of cattle. The 
OvAmbo, being mainly an agricultural people, decided to remain 
where they were, attracted no doubt by the rich and fertile nature of 
the soil. 

Such is the tradition of these tribes and it remains the principal 
source of information available. But too much reliance must not 
be placed upon it. In particular, the current views about the 
earlier migrations of the south-eastern and south-central Bantu are 
difficult to accept in their entirety. It is maintained, for instance, 
that the Zulu-Xhosa tribes are later comers than the Sotho-Ghwana 
and outflanked them. But in the Transvaal there are several small 
communities of people known as the BaKoni (Sotho form of the word 
AbeNguni), who are admitted by the inter-dwelling Sotho tribes to 
have preceded them in the occupation of the country. These Bakoni 
now all speak Sotho dialects, but are more closely related in their 
material culture to the south-eastern tribes than to the northern 
BaSotho amongst whom they live. They cannot be regarded as a 
backwash, since in the same province are found long-established 
immigrants from the coastal region who have retained the language 
and social institutions characteristic of the south-eastern cluster. All 
this would suggest that the Zulu-Xhosa peoples really preceded the 
main body of the Sotho-Chwana, and that they entered South Africa, 
not through the eastern Transvaal, but along the uplands of the great 
interior plateau through the western Transvaal, branching off past 
the upper waters of the Vaal into Zululand, and leaving behind them 
the groups now known as the BaKoni. Support for this view may be 
found in the fact that the MaKuba on the Chobe River in Bechuana- 
land are said to speak a Zulu dialect, but disclaim all connection with 
the AmaNdcbele whose activities extended into that region. Again, 
it is said ^hat the AbaMbo are remnants of tribes who once lived 
on the Lower Zambesi. But this region is infested with malaria, 
tsetse fly and infectious diseases, and could hardly have provided a 
durable home for people who are vigorous pastoralists. These diffi- 
culties all show that much research still remains to be done on the 
early history of the Bantu. Nothing that has hitherto been put 
forward can be regarded as possessing final authority.^ 

By the end of the eighteenth century all the southern Bantu with 
the exception of the south-western cluster had come into effective 
contact with the Europeans. From this time onwards their history 
is intimately bound up with the history of European civilisation in 
South Africa. Their advance south and west into the Cape was 
checked, and as the European settlers expanded further inland the 

1 For most of the facts and suggestions contain -d in this paragraph the author is in- 
debted to Mrs A. W. Hoernld, of ihe University o: the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 
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Bantu were obliged to wage a steady but losing fight against the en- 
croaching forces of a more powerful civilisation. As a result their 
tribal cohesion has been weakened, and their systems of social and 
political organisation gradually disintegrated. In some parts of the 
country the process has been fairly rapid. In others, which the 
Europeans did not reach until comparatively recently, it has so far 
made but little headway. Inevitably, however, the native culture 
of the Bantu will suffer modification, and even at the present time 
there is hardly a single tribe which does not already show signs of 
having been affected, if only superficially, by the economic and 
political institutions of the European inhabitants of South Africa. 
In the following sketch Bantu life is depicted as it flourished under 
purely native conditions, and for this reason the past tense has been 
used, although many of the customs and institutions referred to still 
persist relatively unmodified in some parts of the country.^ 

At the time when they first met with the Europeans the Bantu 
were divided into many small tribes. Each tribe had its own dis- 
tinctive name, occupied its own territory, and lived independently 
under its own chief, who held his position by virtue of inheritance. 
In size these tribes varied a good deal. Some of them had only a few 
hundred or thousand members, e.g., most of the Shona, Thonga and 
Transvaal Sotho tribes. This was also the case in Natal and Zululand 
before the disastrous wars of Chaka’s period. Others, again, were 
much larger. Some of the Xhosa tribes, such as the AmaNgqika 
and AmaGcaleka, claimed a membership of more than ten thousand 
at various periods of their history; the Chwana tribes had on the 
average from ten to twenty thousand members; while the tribes of 
Ovamboland averaged about fifty thousand members. 

Often enough the numbers fluctuated considerably even within 
the tribe itself. Although generally a man belonged to the same tribe 
as his father, he could transfer his allegiance to another chief. Usually, 
as a chief gained in wealth, power and prestige, his tribe would be 
enlarged by the accession of refugees from others. On the other hand, 
the unpopularity of any chief would gradually lessen the number of 
his adherents and reduce his tribe to insignificance. Internal dis- 
sensions would lead to schisms, out of which were born many new 
tribes, while at the same time tribes already in existence would in 
this way suffer dismemberment. Then, again, conquest by war would 
lead to the incorporation of several whole tribes under the rule of one 
chief, or to the destruction and ultimate disappearance of many 
others. The “tribe’’ amongst the Bantu was therefore by no means 
a stable unit. Moreover its membership was determined primarily 

^ For the authorities on which this description is based, see the bibliography to this 
chapter. I have also utilised as far as possible my unpublished field notes on the BaKxatla 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 
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by allegiance to the chief rather than by birth. It was through their 
allegiance to the same chief that the members of a tribe were conscious 
of their unity, and the chieftainship in consequence was an institution 
of paramount importance in the whole political life of the people. 

Within the tribe the outstanding social unit was the family or 
household, a group consisting typically of a man with his wife or 
wives and dependent children, together with any other relatives or 
unrelated dependants who might be attached to him. In the south- 
eastern, south-western and Rhodesian clusters these household groups 
were also the local units. They were scattered over the tribal territory 
in fairly small settlements or “kraals” distributed irregularly at some 
little distance apart. In the south-central tribes, on the other hand, 
the people tended to collect together in villages embracing a number 
of different household groups. In Basutoland and the Transvaal these 
villages were numerous and as a rule fairly small, comprising, say, 
from ten to fifty independent households. In Bechuanaland the 
people of each tribe lived for the most part in one large central town 
and several much smaller outlying villages. These central towns were 
often of considerable size, their population running into several 
thousands, and they were made up of clusters of separate household 
enclosures, each enclosure containing the members of a single 
household group. 

Whatever the form of local organisation, each household was thus 
clearly marked off from the rest. In the south-eastern tribes the 
central feature of the household settlement was the cattle-pen, a 
strongly fenced circular enclosure. Around it were ranged at regular 
intervals the huts for the various members of the household. In 
the other tribes the form of domestic enclosure differed somewhat, 
but the general principle was the same : each wife had a separate hut, 
and there were also separate huts for the older boys and for the older 
girls, for the various relatives and other dependants, and possibly 
also for i^hance visitors. Ihe number of huts depended primarily 
upon th? number of wives. All the Bantu recognised polygyny, al- 
though of course by no means would every man have more than one 
wife. Marriage was legalised by the payment to the wife’s people of 
lobola or boxadi^ a material consideration generally taking the form 
of cattle. The real meaning of this payment has been frequently 
discussed and generally misunderstood. That it was not a form of 
wife purchase may be definitely asserted. Its primary function, 
amongst the Sotho-Chwana tribes at least, was to establish the rights 
of the woman’s husband to any children borne by her, no matter who 
their actual father might be. As a rule the wife went to live with her 
husband. In polygynous households there was always a chief wife, 
and the rest were of minor importance. Sometimes the second wife 
also had special rank, as amongst the AmaXhosa, and possibly also 
the third, as amongst the AmaZulu and southern BaSotho. The chief 
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wife usually had marked privileges over the others, especially in 
economic matters, and her eldest son was the general heir to the 
household. 

These household groups were the primary units for the production 
and consumption of food. All the Bantu kept cattle and goats, 
which supplied them with part of their food in the form of milk, 
generally drunk sour. The cattle were seldom killed for eating, save 
on ceremonial occasions, although all dying a natural death were 
eaten. Meat was obtained chiefly by hunting. In addition, crops of 
millet and maize were cultivated, supplemented to a varying extent 
by such vegetables as pumpkins, peas and beans. The cattle were 
herded and milked by the men, while the care of the fields was in the 
hands of the women, who were prohibited by religious sanction from 
having anything to do with the domestic animals. 

The subsistence of the people was intimately bound up with their 
system of land tenure. In theory all the land occupied by the tribe 
belonged to the chief, not however in the sense of a personal possession 
of which he could dispose freely, but vested in him and administered 
by him as the representative and head of the tribe. Ignorance of this 
fact often led Europeans into concluding what they regarded as 
purchases of land from Bantu chiefs. In Bantu law, however, the 
chief had no right to alienate the tribal land. All he could do was to 
grant usufruct. He parcelled out the land in large areas to his sub- 
ordinate headmen, who in turn granted the heads of the households 
under their jurisdiction land to cultivate and upon which to erect 
their dwelling enclosures. Once a man had his lands granted to him, 
he was secure in his possession as long as he continued to make use of 
them. The only way in which he could be dispossessed was if the chief 
turned him out of the tribe. If he left his land, it reverted to the 
people as a whole and could be reallotted subsequently by the chief 
or headman. Only part of the tribal land was allocated for residence 
and for cultivation. The greater portion, especially the open grass 
lands, was reserved for pasturage, while most of the unoccupied bush 
was hunted over. Pasture land was used in common, subject to the 
regulation of the chief, who decided which tracts were to be thrown 
open to the cattle and which were to be set aside for future needs. 

Only the head of a household would have land allocated to him, 
and he could divide his arable lands as he pleased among his de- 
pendants. Usually each wife had her own garden or gardens, which 
belonged to her as long as she liked to use them, and which could be 
inherited by her children. No one else had the right to make use of 
them without her permission. The ground was broken up and cleared 
by the men, and the women then had to hoe, sow, weed, reap and 
thresh the crops. They generally endeavoured to grow enough to last 
them from one season to another. Each wife had her own granary 
into which her harvest was put. From this she took each day what 
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she needed to feed her husband and the other people dependent upon 
her. The staple dish was a kind of sour porridge, while any surplus 
grain was converted into a mild and much relished beer. 

Every man who was the head of a household also owned some 
cattle and other livestock. These were mostly distributed amongst 
the different huts. When a man married, he set aside certain cattle 
from his general herd for the use of his wife, and these cattle together 
with their increase henceforth belonged to her hut and could not be 
alienated without her permission. Their milk belonged to her par- 
ticular hut, and the lobola for her son was taken from them. On the 
death of the family head the cattle attached to each hut were in- 
herited by the eldest son of that hut, who was expected to provide 
for his younger brothers. The common herd which had never been 
specially distributed went to the eldest son of the chief wife as general 
heir to the household. 

In the main all articles of domestic use were also made for them- 
selves by the members of a household. They built their own huts, both 
men and women having specific tasks to perform in this connection ; 
clothing was made of skins by the men; wooden utensils, such as 
stools, milk pots and eating bowls, were made by every man for 
himself; and similarly every woman made her own baskets nnd clay 
pots. The one exception to this self-sufficiency was the provision of 
iron goods, such as hoes, spears and axes, which were made by special 
smiths, who bartered their products for cattle and grain. Sometimes, 
too, women who made better pots than others would barter them for 
grain, or skilled craftsmen in wood would dispose of their products 
in the same way, but on the whole there was little internal trade of 
any description. 

Beyond the immediate circle of the household there was the wider, 
ill-defined body of kindred, relatives either by birth or by marriage. 
The Bantu attached considerable importance to these relationships, 
upon which were based many social and economic institutions. In 
many of the tribes, for instance, a man was expected to marry the 
daughter of his mother’s brother or father’s sister, but in others, 
especially those of the south-eastern cluster, marriage with any class 
of cousin was not permitted at all. The mother’s brother in all the 
tribes was a person of special significance in the life of a man. He 
was, for example, generally required to assist his nephew in economic 
matters and to sponsor him in certain religious ceremonies. After his 
death one of his widows might be inherited by the nephew. So, too, 
when a man died, his younger brother often had the right to inherit 
one of the widows. On the other hand, when a man’s wife died, her 
parents could be called upon to replace her with a younger sister or 
cousin. These and many more similar usages illustrate the extent to 
which kinship ties affected the life of a man. There was a system of 
kinship terminology by which numbeis of relatives, sometimes of 
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different categories, were grouped together under the same relation- 
ship term. A man had to observe the same general type of behaviour 
towards all the relatives whom he called by one term, and they re- 
ciprocated by all observing towards him a certain prescribed line of 
conduct, the nature of which varied according to the nature of the 
relationship. 

Each tribe was further subdivided into social units more compre- 
hensive than the household. In the south-eastern tribes all the people 
claiming descent from the same ancestor in the male line bore a 
common isibongo^ or laudatory name, which was usually that of the 
common ancestor. Thus the people whose isibongo was Tshezi all 
claimed to be the direct descendants in the male line from the man 
Tshezi, and were collectively known as AmaTshezi. Marriage be- 
tween people with the same isibongo was forbidden : a man always had 
to marry a woman of a different isibongo from himself. The children 
took the isibongo of their father. There were special observances in 
some of the tribes pertaining to these isibongo groupings. A man, for 
example, could drink milk only with people bearing the same isibongo 
as himself, and each isibongo had certain taboos peculiar to itself. 
These groupings therefore regulated the conduct of the people in 
various directions. They were also frequently of political importance 
in that they might form the nucleus out of which a new tribe arose. 

The south-central tribes were similarly divided into dikxoro (singu- 
lar, kxoro), comprising a number of families united under the leader- 
ship of a kxosana (headman), whose position was hereditary in the 
male line. These families were in most cases closely related either by 
birth or by marriage to their headman, and most of the dikxoro were 
named after their founders from whom the headmen were descended. 
There was a well-defined order of precedence in regard to the dikxoro 
which functioned in many aspects of tribal life, and the headmen of 
all the dikxoro together constituted an advisory council to the chief. 
The dikxoro were essentially localised administrative units, and had 
no special religious associations, nor was marriage forbidden between 
members of the same kxoro. 

There was also a wider system of grouping which cut across the 
limits of the tribes. The members of these larger groups, which often 
embraced several different tribes, all had a common name, the seboko, 
which served as a ceremonial and laudatory form of address. The 
seboko was mostly the name of an animal species, such as kwena^ 
crocodile, or kxabo, ape, and in the olden days there were various 
taboos and observances, ritual songs and dances connected with the 
species of animal or object whose name was the seboko of a group. 
There was no bar to the marriage of people having the same seboko^ 
but in case of mixed marriages the children took the seboko of their 
father. 

Apart from these social groupings, there were also social distinc- 
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tions based on sex and on age. The life of a woman was on the whole 
regarded as less significant than that of a man, and every aspect of 
social life reflected the difference between them. Certain spots in all 
the village settlements were reserved for the men and were normally 
inaccessible to the women. Division of labour was based broadly on 
a differentiation between the two sexes. Certain activities were held 
to pertain to men, others to women, and neither sex would undertake 
work normally performed by the other. The participation of women 
in the religious life of the community was limited to magic, the practice 
of which was open to duly qualified persons of either sex. But owing 
to the ritual impurity associated with menstruation, women could 
take no part in sacrifices or other active phases of religious cult. They 
were also never consulted on questions of tribal policy, and all the 
political offices were kept exclusively in the hands of the men. 
Occasionally individual women might attain prominence as regents 
for their sons who were not yet old enough to assume the chieftain- 
ship, and amongst one of the Transvaal Sotho tribes, the BaLobedu, 
there was even a regular dynasty of female rulers bearing the titular 
name of Mojaji, But such instances were decidedly exceptional, and 
in no way enhanced the political status of women as a whole. Again, 
whereas every man could hope to be his own master at some time 
during his life, a woman, barring exceptional circumstances, was 
legally a dependant as long as she lived. Before marriage she had to 
submit to the authority of her father, after marriage to that of her 
husband. 

Age and seniority were of considerable importance in Bantu social 
life. From his very earliest years a child was taught subservience 
to his elders as the fount of all wisdom and experience, and the 
hierarchy of age was rigidly maintained. Boys and girls on attaining 
the age of puberty were ceremonially initiated into the ranks of 
adults, and society was therefore divided into the two major classes 
of initiated and uninitiated people. In most of the tribes the boys 
were inidated in groups kept secluded in a special “lodge’’ for three 
months or so, during which they were taught their tribal history, the 
moral and religious code of their people, and the social etiquette. The 
ceremony itself consisted in circumcision, performed by a special 
magician upon each of the boys in order of tribal precedence. These 
initiation “schools” were held annually in some tribes, in others at 
intervals of say from four to seven years. In every case the group of 
initiates was given a special name by which it was known throughout 
life. Amongst the Sotho-Chwana tribes those groups of boys who had 
been initiated simultaneously afterwards had to perform various 
duties of a social and economic nature for the chief, and they also 
formed the nucleus of the tribal army. The AmaZulu did not have 
initiation schools, but the system of initiation groups persisted in the 
formation, at regular intervals, of military regiments comprising 
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boys of about the same age. Girls were also initiated, either singly 
or in groups, at the time of puberty, when they received a good deal 
of instruction in the sexual and domestic lore of the tribe from ex- 
perienced old women. Like the boys, they were not considered 
marriageable until they had passed through the ceremony. 

Rank in the Bantu social system was confined to the chief and his 
family, and was dependent entirely upon birth. The chief was the 
head of the government and regulated the affairs of the tribe; he was 
the leader in war and the chief magician of his people; he settled 
disputes and tried misdemeanours. He also played a prominent part 
in the economic organisation. He received tribute from his people, 
both in kind and in labour; the lobola for his chief wife was paid by 
the members of his tribe ; and above all he received fees for hearing 
cases and could impose fines for misdemeanour. As all fines were 
paid in cattle, he usually became very rich in consequence. 

At the same time all this accumulation of wealth by the chief was 
really made on behalf of the tribe. One quality always required of 
the chief was that he should be generous. He had to provide for the 
members of his tribe in times of necessity. If a man’s crops failed, he 
would look to the chief for assistance; the chief gave out his cattle to 
the poorer members of his tribe to herd for him, and allowed them 
to use the milk ; he rewarded the services of his warriors by gifts of 
cattle; his subjects frequently visited him, and during their stay he 
fed and entertained them. A chief who was too poor or niggardly 
soon found them deserting him for some wealthier or more liberal 
rival. The chiefs were usually very jealous of their economic position, 
and looked with suspicious eyes upon any subject who was becoming 
too rich in cattle. The wealth of the chief was intimately associated 
with his office and economic functions, and any member of the tribe 
who showed signs of accumulating great riches was feared as a possible 
rival. An accusation of witchcraft would follow, and all the man’s 
herds would be confiscated by the chief. 

In administering the affairs of the tribe, the chief was assisted by 
a number of councillors. These might be relatives of his own, whom 
he had set up over subdivisions of his tribe, but more generally they 
were the hereditary heads of their districts or social groups. They had 
considerable power in criticising his judgments and in restraining his 
activities, and might even intervene between him and his subjects, 
and, if necessary, reverse his decisions. Whenever cases were brought 
before the chief he usually allowed his councillors to discuss the 
evidence thoroughly and make their own decision before delivering 
judgment himself. A distinction was made between crimes and those 
wrongs which gave rise to civil remedies only. The latter, consisting 
of such offences as theft, adultery and injury to property, were con- 
sidered offences against the individual, and the injured party could 
either prosecute, compound or pass over the offence. If he prosecuted. 
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he first reported the matter to the head of his household, who would 
deal with it, if he could, and report the matter to his responsible 
headman. Failing immediate settlement, he would report it to the 
same quarter for decision, and if the decision of the headman failed 
to give satisfaction, the aggrieved party could appeal to the chief 
himself. On the other hand, crimes, such as political offences, sorcery, 
and offences against the persons of tribesmen, e.g. homicide, were 
brought directly before the chief for judgment, and prosecuted by 
him. All trials were conducted in public, and any tribesman had the 
right to attend and take part in the proceedings. The punishments 
imposed generally took the form of a fine in livestock, varied for some 
types of offence by flogging, while in extreme cases the death penalty 
was inflicted. 

In all these trials appeal was made not to the abstract merits of the 
case but to what had been customary in the past. The decisions of 
past chiefs and councils, as embodied in the traditional and personal 
recollections of the living, served as a guide, and their justice was 
usually accepted as a matter of course. The reigning chief had the 
power to modify or alter existing laws and customs, and to introduce 
new ones, but he could not attempt any change without first con- 
sulting his councillors and allowing the proposed change to be 
thoroughly and publicly discussed by the men of the tribe as a whole. 
Any chief who attempted to enforce an objectionable law would find 
the disaffected members of his tribe withdrawing their allegiance and 
transferring it to another chief. Occasionally, strong-willed and 
autocratic chiefs would succeed in dominating their subjects, but on 
the whole the Bantu rarely suffered from the rule of capricious and 
tyrannical chiefs. 

The arrangements for all tribal religious and magical ceremonies 
were also in the hands of the chief or carried out by his authority* 
One of the most important of these ceremonies was the formal par- 
taking of the first-fruits. When the crops of the new season were ripe, 
nobody might eat of them before the chief had done so. Amongst the 
AmaZulu and other south-eastern tribes there was a great tribal 
gathering on this occasion at the village of the chief, when the army 
was reviewed and any projected new laws discussed. The right of 
performing this ceremony was an attribute jealously guarded by the 
chief, and any man who dared to infringe his precedence was severely 
punished. The ceremonial eating of the first-fruits was done by the 
chief himself, but in the other public rites, such as rain-making, the 
annual renewal of the town charms in the Sotho-Chwana tribes, and 
the agricultural magic, he was assisted by his tribal magicians. Rain- 
making was everywhere held to be an attribute of the chieftainship, 
and a chiePs whole reputation was often determined by the degree 
of success with which he could provide this most essential factor to 
the well-being and prosperity of his people. 
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In another important respect the chief was connected with the 
religious life of his people. Every family was held to be under the 
direct guidance and protection of its ancestors, and ancestor worship 
was perhaps the most conspicuous element in Bantu religion. Each 
family worshipped its own ancestors in the male line, the head of the 
family conducting the worship. But apart from this purely domestic 
cult, the tribe as a whole acknowledged the ancestors of their chief 
as a source of strength and inspiration for them all. Just as the chief 
and his family guided their fortunes on earth, so his ancestors were 
held to afford supernatural protection to the whole people of their 
living descendant. Only the chief, however, could approach his 
ancestors on behalf of the tribe, so that in this way religion provided 
a powerful sanction for the chieftainship. 

The worship of ancestors was based upon the belief that when a 
man died he still continued to influence the lives of his relatives re- 
maining on earth. Several months after his death he would appear 
to them in their dreams, or manifest himself in the form of a snake or 
lizard basking in the sun near his grave or visiting his old haunts, 
or his intervention in their lives would be revealed to them by the 
diviners. The ceremony was then performed of '‘bringing home the 
spirit’’, and this was in essence the first sacrifice offered to the new 
ancestor. Henceforth, together with the other ancestors of the family, 
he would be invoked on all important domestic occasions, such as 
birth, marriage or sickness, when sacrifices of fowls, goats or even 
cattle were offered at the ancestral altar — a tree, forked stick, some 
stones or some other special spot in the household enclosure. But, 
even in the ordinary routine of daily life, the ancestors were never 
forgotten, and no beer-drinking or feast was held at which they did 
not receive their special offering. Without their help and guidance 
the family could not hope to flourish, and no opportunity was therefore 
lost of propitiating them. 

All the Bantu, further, had some conception, often rather vague, of 
a power in the universe not connected with the ancestors. This power, 
often associated with the sky, showed itself most impressively in the 
phenomena of the weather. Rain, thunder and lightning were con- 
sidered its special manifestations. Some tribes also looked upon it as 
the creator of all things and the moulder of destiny. It was met with 
under various names, such as Tilo (BaThonga), Unkulunkulu and 
Inkosi (AmaZulu), Modimo (Sotho-Chwana tribes) and Mwari 
(Shona tribes). The beliefs and practices relating to it differed con- 
siderably. The BaThonga, for instance, thought of Tilo as presiding 
over all unaccountable and inevitable phenomena of the atmosphere, 
of the fields and of human existence, and would attempt to propitiate 
it in time of drought or other extreme distress. But the conception 
remained that of an impersonal power rather than of a personified 
deity. On the other hand the AmaZulu spoke of Unkulunkulu as 
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the creator of man and the great-great-ancestor of their people, but 
they never directly worshipped him. Indeed there is little to suggest 
that these universal powers ever played as intimate a part in the 
normal religious life of the Bantu as did the ancestral spirits. 

Magic, the belief that by means of spells and the use of material 
substances the forces of Nature could be harnessed for the use of man, 
entered intimately into every aspect of Bantu life. Agriculture, 
animal husbandry, hunting, warfare, bodily health, love-making, 
house-building, travelling, all these had their appropriate magic, the 
object of which was to ensure success and protection from misfortune. 
Certain people [izinyanga or dingaka) were held to have the esoteric 
knowledge enabling them to practise the art of magic. They treated 
the sick, divined the riddles of the present and the future, and 
strengthened the routine economic and other activities of their fellows 
with the powers of magic. As long as they worked in this way for the 
benefit of society, they were regarded with respect. But they could 
also use their knowledge, either for themselves or on behalf of their 
clients, to inflict harm upon other people. Witchcraft, the wrongful 
use of magic, was one of the things most feared by the Bantu, and 
anybody suspected of practising the evil art was immediately ex- 
terminated by order of the chief. Often enough there were cases of 
deliberate injustice, but on the whole witchcraft prosecutions amongst 
the Bantu were inspired by an active and genuine dread of the evil 
powers held to be exercised by the wizard. In this respect the natives 
did not differ very much from the Europeans of three or four centuries 
ago. To dismiss them as ignorant savages, riddled by superstition, is 
to ignore the facts of their development. Historical forces have 
moulded their culture in the past, and are now busily moulding it 
anew ; and in the process of adaptation the Bantu have shown a more 
considerable intellectual ability than their detractors are generally 
prep ared to acknowledge. The belief in magic and witchcraft arises, 
not from a specific type of mentality, but from a particular form of 
cultural environment, and once that environment is altered by the 
effective teaching of scientific principles, this belief will gradually be 
discarded, just as other aspects of Bantu culture have been discarded 
in favour of European institutions and culture accessories. 

At heart the Bantu were small peasant farmers, interested primarily in 
their domestic economies. To disregard this prosaic, but nevertheless 
fundamental fact in favour of the numerous odd or picturesque 
customs which gave so much colour to their life leads to a quite 
erroneous impression of their culture as it flourished in the past. 



CHAPTER III 


AFRICA IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 

The history of Africa, if we except the lower part of the valley of 
the Nile and the northern and north-eastern regions so far as they 
were occupied and governed by the Greeks, the Carthaginians, the 
Romans and the Arabians, is almost entirely modern ; for beyond these 
limits there are scarcely any records of man’s activities in the Dark 
Continent save the traditions of native tribes, which bear relation 
only to recent events. Even archaeology yields us little; the civili- 
sations of ancient Egypt, of Greece, of Carthage and her fellow- 
Phoenicians, of Rome, and of ancient and Islamic Arabia have left 
in Africa scarcely any archaeological remains outside the limits which 
they directly occupied. 

However, these same civilisations have left literary records relating 
to their activities by sea round the coasts of Africa, and it is on them 
that we must rely in order to find out how far Africa south of the 
Equator came within their field of exploration or of knowledge. These 
records give us only scattered allusions and descriptions, journals and 
reports of actual travellers being not only rare but exceptional ; and 
even when these reports form the basis, directly or indirectly, of 
derivative sources, we find that they have often enough been used 
without due understanding. 

While the general movement of progressive civilisations has been 
westwards and eastwards, the African continent runs north and 
south, and this fact retarded exploration of the coastline. Africa’s 
position in the great ocean causes it to look naturally towards the 
east, and since the Red Sea was the only sea-way along Africa which 
led towards some definite goal, it is on this side that the continent 
has felt most strongly the effects of culture from people outside, and 
it was of north-eastern and eastern Africa that ancient and medieval 
peoples came to know most, outside such African regions as they 
made their own. Only when the Red Sea route was deliberately 
closed by any people, or its trade subjected to unbearable imposts, 
did the ancient and medieval world ponder over a possible route to 
the Indian and Arabian Seas round the western side of Africa. 

Any southward approach by land was made extremely difficult 
by natural barriers. The Sahara, extending just south of the northern 
coast from the Red Sea to the Atlantic, is the largest desert in the 
world. Two thousand years ago it was apparently less dry than it is 
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now, but even then it was not easy to traverse the Sahara without 
camels, which were not widely used in North Africa until the syste- 
matic introduction of them by the Islamic Arabians. Again, explora- 
tion of deserts appealed very little to civilised peoples in ancient times, 
and there was no trade to draw them across the Sahara. We do 
indeed know of two successful crossings before a . d . 150^; but even 
if men of European stock, of whom no record remains, crossed that 
desert in ancient times, they were doubtless stopped by the forest 
which divides Central Africa a little south of latitude lo"" N. Only 
those acclimatised peoples who live in and really know inner Africa 
feel that there are no natural barriers which are insurmountable. 
In addition to these difficulties, the great heat in the equatorial 
region and the deadly diseases, especially in the moister places, 
destroyed the chances of a successful crossing of the forest. The 
Egyptians, the most highly organised community in Africa in 
ancient times, had their home in the delta and the valley of the Nile, 
and might have been expected to make some attempts at exploration 
of the interior. More still might have been expected from the Greeks 
and then later the Romans when they became rulers of the land. 
But Egypt is a very narrow and enclosed country and for many 
hundreds of miles the only way of travel is the Nile, and the Nile 
was used much more for irrigation than as a waterway. Further, 
exploration along this route was stopped by the great marshes pro- 
duced partly by “sudd” which form a serious barrier on the White 
Nile above the place where the Sobat flows in, and so even Greek 
and Roman knowledge did not extend much beyond Khartum. 

We are left then with the coasts and the sea. Here the barriers 
of the Sahara and of heat were felt less, but they helped to fix firm 
in the minds of ancient peoples the belief that to push southwards 
even by sea was neither easy nor safe, while the enormous length 
of the coastline was a never-ending mystery. Indeed, until the 
middle 01 the nineteenth century, Africa was known to Europeans 
as a series of coastlines rather than a continent. The northern coast 
was, in ancient times, still more completely a coast of Europe than 
it is now, while Egypt has always belonged less to Africa than to 
Asia. Some Greek geographers included Africa in Asia, while the 
name Arabia was habitually extended so as to include the African 
coast-region of the Red Sea. Again, the east coast even in ancient 
times became Arabian, and to a slight degree, Persian and Indian, 
just as the southern part of the coast of West Africa, when it was dis- 
covered, tended to be connected with America, not with the interior, 
and the Cape was for long only a calling place between the east and 
the west and the far south. 

In the ancient world, while the urge of scientific enquiry was not 
entirely lacking, the explorer had only one object — the pursuit of 

^ Vide infra, p. 68. 
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gain. Zeal for religion was utterly absent, and penetration by con- 
quest was, with the exception of small areas in North Africa, confined 
to Europe and Asia. The goals of the Arab traders were India, Persia 
and the Levant, and in ancient as in Islamic times they tried to keep 
their own waters closed and secret from Europeans, while the Phoeni- 
cians and the Greeks were Mediterranean peoples with a Mediter- 
ranean outlook. Their ways and means of travel were developed to 
fulfil the demands of that sea, and all travel outside its limits into 
the “Atlantic” Ocean or into the Sea which the Greeks called 
“Erythraean” or “Red” — a name which included the Red Sea of 
modern times, the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea — was a desperate 
adventure into unknown waters. There was no southward lure for 
any of these races, except, to a certain degree, for the Arabians, and 
the various disadvantages under which they lay were magnified when 
applied to travel in and round Africa. The ancient ships were very 
small and low in freeboard; their gear, rigging and sails did not 
allow them to tack across a wind or sail close to it, and a side gale 
left them helpless or worse; a sinking ship far from shore meant 
virtually the loss of all on board, for it was unprovided with lifeboats 
except one or two that could be towed behind. The navigators had 
no adequate instruments for measuring distance or time or for taking 
bearings, and no compass or accurate substitute for it; being largely 
vegetarians, they could manage fairly well on mainly cereal foods, 
but they found great difficulties in the matter of drinking-water. 
Their wide knowledge of medicinal plants did not meet the dangers 
of various diseases; and even the most highly civilised of the ancients 
were not greatly superior in weapons of war to the primitive races 
which they might meet. Thus, weak in ships and resources, ancient 
navigators in general made their voyages only towards some known 
and definite region. During the period of the early Roman empire, 
Greek ships, indeed, sailed regularly from Egypt to India over dis- 
tances of between two and three thousand miles without a halt; but 
there was a strong commercial attraction in such voyages, which 
were taken with the exceptional help of the monsoons. In relation 
to Europe, therefore, Africa south of the Equator was always isolated, 
and even in the Middle Ages South Africa was almost as impossible 
of access for Europeans as were the still undiscovered America and 
Australia. But, in spite of these facts, there are undoubted traces of 
ancient attempts to solve the problems of the unknown African seas 
and lands to the south, and since they were in a sense a prologue 
to the successful voyages of more modern times which led immediately 
to the discovery of America and the sea-way to the far East, and 
ultimately to European settlement in the sub-continent of South 
Africa, it is fitting that they should be recorded here. 

At an early period the Sabaeans of Southern Arabia established 
commercial barriers which made it difficult for any other race, 
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whether from west or east, to frequent the Arabian coasts or pass 
through the Gulf of Aden, except under the closest supervision, the 
object being to keep in Arabian hands the carriage of the precious 
wares whose origin was in their own land or in India. This commercial 
barrier was extended later to the Somali coasts; and, broken only 
for a short period by the Greeks of the Roman Empire, it was main- 
tained in medieval as in ancient times. But these Arabian restric- 
tions were not extended to the Somali coasts until the end of the 
second century b.c., and thus there was no resistance offered to the 
Egyptians on their voyages to the land of Punt,^ that is, Somaliland 
west of Cape Guardafui. The farthest limit of Egyptian voyages along 
the African coast was reached during the eighteenth dynasty (c. 1 580- 
1322 B.c.) when Queen Hatshepsut sent an expedition which may 
have gone beyond Cape Guardafui. There were likewise voyages 
made by men from India to the same region and to the nearer parts 
of East Africa, and the Arabians, when they extended the barrier 
to African coasts, allowed these voyages to continue, while they 
rigorously excluded all others in the interests of their monopoly. 
Though they used the monsoons, knowledge of which they kept care- 
fully from other races, in all probability neither Arabians nor Indians 
sailed to the south beyond Somaliland. 

In the tenth century before Christ, Phoenicians of Tarshish in 
southern Spain were, according to the Hebrew chronicles, employed 
by King Solomon in voyages to Ophir, which lay between Sheba 
and Havilah .2 There have been in the past various theories as to 
the situation of this mart or district, but the data are too vague to 
permit of anything more than mere guesses. It has been plausibly 
suggested that we must look for its site in India or Ceylon or more 
probably in South Arabia, But other scholars have pressed for the 
identification of Ophir with Sofala, 130 miles south of the Zambesi, 
and of Havilah with Rhodesia, where many ancient gold-workings 
have been found. The renewal of the voyage every three years and 
the varied nature of the wares which these Phoenicians brought 
back — silver, precious stones, Indian sandalwood and peacocks, apes, 
ivory and above all, gold — suggest a trading voyage carried out by 
Sabaean Arabs of South Arabia like those which even to-day the 
Arab dhows make from the Red Sea by way of Muscat to Malabar 
and thence back to Africa and down the east coast to Madagascar 
and sometimes Sofala. 

There was an early and widespread belief, made popular by 
J. T. Bent® and others, that Ophir was the place represented by the 
extensive ruins at Zimbabwe in Mashonaland, about 200 miles in- 

^ Gf. Breasted, J. H., Ancient Records of Egypty i, 161, 351, 360-1 ; ii, 246-95. 

• I Kings ix, 28; x, ii, 21-2; 2 Chron. ix, 10, 21; viii, i8; Gen. x, 29; ii, ii; cf. 
Job xxii, 24; xxviii, 16; Psalm xiv, 9; Isaiah xii^ 12; 1 Chron. xxix, 4. 

• Dent, J. T., Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 
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land from Sofala to which they are connected by blockhouses. But 
since the beginning of the present century it has been shown ^ that 
these and other remains on either side of the Limpopo and the Sabi 
and elsewhere in Southern Rhodesia are medieval if not modern, 
and Rider Haggard wrote better than he knew when he made this 
theory the subject of his novel King Solomon^ s Mines. Neither Solomon’s 
Phoenicians nor the voyagers of Tarshish sent out by Jehoshaphat 
and Ahaziah,^ since these were wrecked in the north of the Red Sea, 
reached South Africa. 

There remains, however, the problem as to whether the great 
ruins were originally built by Bantu natives, as held by Randall 
Maciver and by Dornan and Schofield^; by Sabaean (or Himyaritic) 
Arabs from South Arabia, helped by Indians, in the centuries before 
the Muslim period, as believed by Hall; or by Dravidian Indians, as 
maintained by Van Oordt.^ A certain amount of Indonesian, Malayan 
and Indian influence has been traced in African ethnography, and, 
as we have mentioned, the parts round Cape Guardafui were un- 
douJ)tedly visited by Indians in ancient times; but the question of 
early visits by civilised men to Southern Africa must remain un- 
solved. 

Out of the wreckage of the ‘‘Dorian” invasion of the eleventh 
century the Greek city-states of history rose in the Aegean, and about 
800 B.G. they began to engage in naval adventures. They discovered 
the “Pillars of Heracles” or Straits of Gibraltar before 630 b.g. but 
gave way on north-west African and Spanish coasts to the Cartha- 
ginians before 500 b.g., so that, since the Egyptians did not encourage 
or allow them to reach the Red Sea, the non-Mediterranean coasts 
of Africa remained unknown to them. However, the early conception 
of the Greeks, that the “oikoumene” or “inhabited part of the earth” 
is surrounded by the Ocean, made them believe that Africa was sur- 
rounded by sea. The same idea seems to have been prevalent among 
non-Greeks in the Near East. The Phoenicians, whether Carthaginians 
and others in the western Mediterranean, or those in the Levant 
and Egypt, and the Arabians were in a much better position to 
explore the coast of Africa than the Greeks were; and at the beginning 
of the sixth century some Phoenicians are said to have circum- 
navigated Africa from east to west. 

According to Herodotus, about the years 600-595 b.g., when 
Necho was king of Egypt, certain Phoenicians were sent out by him 
into the Red Sea with definite orders to sail right round Africa. 


^ Gf. Maciver, Randall, Medieval Rhodesia, and on the other side. Hall, R. N., Prehistoric 
Rhodesia; also Hall, R. N. and Neal, W. G., The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia. See also Journ. 
Anthr. Inst. 1906, xxxv and Geogr. Journ. 1906. 

* I Kings xxii, 48-9; 2 Ghron. xx, 36-7. 

* In 5 *. Journ. of Sci. 1915-16, pp. 502 sqq. Vide supra, p. 37 m 3, 

* Van Oordt, J., Who were the Builders f Great Zimbabwe? 
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Herodotus says that the Phoenicians sailed out of the Red Sea into 
the “Southern Sea”: 

On each occasion when autumn-time came round, they put to shore, sowed 
grain in the soil of whatever part of Libya they had reached on their voyage, 
and waited until reaping-time. They then harvested the corn and sailed on. When 
two years had passed in this fashion, they doubled the Pillars of Heracles in the 
third year and came to Egypt. They made a statement which other men may 
believe, of course, but not I, that in sailing round Libya they had the sun on 
their right hand.^ 

Herodotus looked on this voyage as a proof that the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans were one connected body of water. 

This is one of the most interesting and at the same time most 
disappointing records of exploration in ancient literature. Herodotus’ 
statement is based not upon any written records coming from Necho’s 
time, even if any were made, but on his personal conversations with 
Phoenicians of Tyre or Egypt, and with the priests of Egypt, when 
he visited that country after 448 b.g. The ultimate source of the story 
is certainly to be found in the narratives of the Phoenicians, a race 
notorious for falsehoods, and the whole account of the circum- 
navigation has been discredited both in ancient and in modern times. 
No details whatever are given by Herodotus ; the leader of the voyagers 
remains unknown* the voyagers, being Phoenicians, a rare which 
habitually steered by the Great Bear and the Pole Star, would have 
reported the disappearance of these stars rather than the change in 
the position of the sun, a fact which could be deduced without 
experience both by Egyptians and Phoenicians of those days; such 
a voyage of sixteen thousand miles in the ships of that age, amidst 
manifold dangers, is very improbable; the proper “ autunrin-season ” 
or “sowing-season” would be difficult to determine and to utilise 
successfully — such are the main objections to a belief in this alleged 
circumnavigation. But such a voyage was not impossible in those 
days, and the objections to it can be met by parallel and indisputable 
achievements performed in medieval and early modern times. Yet 
it is safer to believe merely that in Necho’s reign Phoenician navi- 
gators sailed down the coast of East Africa into the southern hemi- 
sphere; and, for the rest, to keep an open mind.^ 

Within the next century and a half after Herodotus wrote, there 
were some striking explorations along the coast of western Africa 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles which are based upon sounder historical 
evidence than the voyage of Necho’s time. The Phoenicians alone 
came to know well any part of the Atlantic coast, and they set up 
barriers of secrecy and falsehood which not only kept the Greeks 
frorn sharing in direct commerce with that region, but blocked the 
Straits of Gibraltar against them. About the middle of the sixth 

^ Herodotus, iv, 42. 

* For the whole question, see MOlIer, W., Die Umsigelmg Mikas; Rennell, J., Geograbhical 
System of Herodotus, pp. 672-714; Cary and Wannii.gton, The Ancient Explorers, pp. 87-95. 
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century, and before the Phoenician blockade was set up, Euthy- 
menes,i a Greek of Massalia (Marseilles), claimed that he had found, 
on the coast of West Africa, a river (the Senegal?) whose stream 
was being driven back by a wind blowing from the sea, and contained 
crocodiles. Any Greek attempt to follow in his track was frustrated 
by the Carthaginians, who had now eclipsed their fcllow-Phoenicians, 
and it is certain that before the end of the sixth century Carthaginian 
ships were regularly trading along the coast southwards beyond the 
Straits. About 500 b.c. one of them was blown by a gale to an 
unknown island which was almost certainly Madeira.^ 

Then followed one of the greatest explorations recorded in ancient 
history. Between 500 and 480 b.c. the government of Carthage 
sent out a man named Hanno, with sixty ships and, according to 
the record, men and women thirty thousand in number, with orders 
to found trading colonics on the West African coast. The official 
report of Hanno’s adventures has come down to us in a Greek 
translation of his own words which is included in a single manuscript 
of the tenth century a.d. preserved at Heidelberg.^ Although the 
interpretation of this document is not free from difficulties, the 
identification of the geographical and other featuT-es mentioned in it 
is fairly certain. 

After sailing for two days beyond the Pillars, Hanno founded 
“ Thymiaterion ” [Mehedia] by a wide plain, and then, having 
passed a densely wooded headland ‘‘Soloeis’’ [Cape Cantin] and 
an overgrown and beast-haunted ‘‘lagoon” [Tensift marshes], estab- 
lished more towns including “Carian Fort” [Mogador] and “Acra” 
[Agadir]. Beyond these he discovered next a large river “Lixos” 
[Wadi Draa]. Along it dwelt a friendly tribe who supplied him with 
interpreters. Leaving this tribe he coasted to and fro along “the 
desert” [Sahara] and chose for his next colony an island about nine 
days’ sail from the “Lixos”. He named this colony “Cerne” [Herne]. 
The voyagers sailed on to the delta of a great river the “Chretes” 
[branch of Senegal], where unfriendly savages [Guanches] prevented 
them from landing; another wide river [Senegal] beyond was filled 
with crocodiles and hippopotami. After returning to Cerne, Hanno 
took his remaining ships southwards for twelve days and put to shore 
under a high and well wooded headland [Cape Verde]. A two days’ 
sail round this brought him to a great recess [estuary of the Gambia]. 
After a further five days’ sail, he reached a great gulf called by the 
interpreters “Horn of the West” [Bissagos Bay]. In it lay an island 
[Orang L] which contained another island in a lagoon. Here the 
voyagers landed and saw fires by night and heard mueh yelling and 

^ Jacoby, in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyklopdaie, vi, i, cols. 1 509-1 1 ; Gary and Warming- 
ton, Ancient Explorers, p. 46. 

* Diodorus, v, 19-20; cf. de Miris Auscultationibus, p. 84. 

* Muller, G., Geographi Graeci Minores, i, 1-14; Gary and Warmington, Ancient Explorers, 
pp. 47-52 ; Bunbury, E., History of Ancient Geography, i, sqq. 
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weird music. After four days* sail beyond they came to the highest 
mountain yet seen by them, called the ‘‘Chariot of the Gods’* 
[Kakulima]. It was all ablaze by night. Three more days brought 
them to a gulf, the “Horn of the South” [Sherbro Sound]. At 
intervals between the great recess or bay and this gulf many fires 
[grass-fires ?] had been seen by night and by day. In the gulf lay 
another isle-within-isle [Macauley I.]. Here they found timid hairy 
men and women [chimpanzees or dog-faced baboons] whom the 
interpreters called “Gorillas”. They captured three women who bit 
and scratched. They killed and flayed these captives and brought 
their hides to Carthage. Hanno did not sail further owing to lack 
of provisions.^ 

All things considered, we may take it that Hanno reached Sierra 
Leone and Sherbro Sound, over three thousand miles from home. 
Since the coast takes a decidedly eastward turn in this region, it was 
probably Hanno’s voyage which caused the Carthaginians to say that 
Africa could be circumnavigated, but of the southern half of Africa 
he saw and learned nothing. Though the Carthaginians traded for 
many years as far as Cerne, no similar effort followed his great 
voyage, and the new settlements gradually disappeared. 

A curious but credible story is told by Herodotus of a Persian noble 
named Sataspes, who, apparently on a mere whim of the Persian 
king Xerxes (485-465 b.c.), was sent out to sail round Africa from 
the Pillars of Heracles to the Red Sea, in expiation of some misdeed. 
Having obtained a ship and a crew in Egypt : 

He sailed out between the Pillars, doubled the headland of Libya which is 
named Soloeis, and went sailing on towards the south. He traversed much sea 
in many months, and, finding that there was ever more voyaging before him, 
turned round and sailed back again to Egypt. From Egypt he came to Xerxes’ 
court and made report that at the furthest limit of his voyage he was sailing by 
a land of dwarfed men who wore clothes made of palm-leaves. These men, wherever 
he put his ship to land, left their towns and fled towards the mountains. He and 
his crew en .ered the towns but did no harm, taking only cattle from them. As for 
the reason why he did not circumnavigate Libya, he said that the ship was not 
able to gu on farther, but was stopped.^ 

Sataspes was not believed by Xerxes, but there is little doubt that 
he spoke the truth. He rounded Cape Spar tel (Soloeis in Herodotus), 
and, avoiding the Phoenician settlements, sailed beyond their limit 
and discovered, beyond the Sahara, negro tribes who were not too 
primitive to dwell in large villages. His return may be attributed to 
an adverse wind or current. 

After 448 B.G., when the wars between Greeks and Persians ceased, 
the former, who hitherto had known nothing beyond the southern 
end of the Red Sea, began to learn by hearsay something of South 
Arabia and Somaliland on the borders of the “Southern Sea”. But 
many came to believe that it was impossible to sail round Africa. 

^ Muller, op. cit, i, 1-14. * Herodotus, iv, 43, 
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An astonishing theory arose that eastern Africa, in the unknown 
regions where the Nile took its source, was joined to North India 
so that the Nile and the Indus were one river and the Arabian Sea 
was a great lake. Some also came to believe that the sea along the 
west coast of Africa was blocked up in some way. Others, however, 
believed that just beyond the mouth of the Red Sea the coast of 
Africa bent round to the south-west and west to the Pillars of Heracles, 
so that the existence of the whole of Africa south of the unknown 
limits of the Sahara was not even imagined. The West African mart, 
Herne, to which Greek cities sent their wares through the Cartha- 
ginians in exchange for African products, became an object of 
speculation amongst Athenian and other Greek merchants, who, 
desirous of avoiding Carthaginian imposts and restrictions, wondered 
whether it might not be reached by sailing south and west round 
Africa from the ‘‘Erythraean” Sea. But it was assumed that in the 
south the heat became too great to bear, while the jealous Cartha- 
ginians further reported that the Atlantic was a muddy, shallow, 
weedy sea, not blessed with favourable winds, and that sailings 
beyond Herne were difficult if not impossible.^ There was indeed 
a rumour in the fourth century b.c. that, beyond Herne, the sea went 
round to Egypt and made Africa a great peninsula, ^ but this idea 
was based on guesswork, while Aristotle’s® insistence on a temperate 
zone in the southern as in the northern hemisphere was due to the 
Greek love of symmetry. Alexander, by sailing down the Indus to its 
mouths in 325 b.c., exploded for ever the idea that there was a con- 
nection between the Indus and the Nile; but his death prevented 
his proposed circumnavigation of Africa from east to west. 

The Greek dynasty of the Ptolemies, which was established in 
Egypt after Alexander’s death, failed to overcome the barriers set 
up by the Arabians on the way to India, but found the African coast 
free from restriction during the first two hundred years of their sway. 
Under the first four Ptolemies trading ports were founded along the 
Red Sea and successful expeditions were sent out by them to open 
up commerce and to secure large numbers of African elephants for 
use in war. The coasts of Somaliland became tolerably well known 
by the Greeks as far as Cape Guardafui, so that they ceased to make 
the African coast turn westwards at the mouth of the Red Sea ; but 
by 200 B.c. Ptolemaic activities in these regions had somewhat 
declined. 

In 242-1 B.c. Rome destroyed the sea-power of Carthage and in 
due course became mistress of Spain. Yet no further voyage of 
exploration was made down the coast of West Africa and by the end of 

^ Gf. “Scylax**, Periplus, p. 112; Muller, G., Geog. Graeci Min. i, 93-4; Ephorus in 
Pliny, VI, 199. 

* Aristotle, Meteorological ii, i, 12; “Scylax”, loc, cit. 

• Op, cit, n, 5. 
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the century many thinkers became convinced that the northern hemi- 
sphere was the only part of the earth which was inhabited by man, 
and that it was cut oflF for ever from the south by great heat.^ 
The old belief^ that Africa was not surrounded by sea at all but 
continued on and on towards the south and east as land without 
limit, still persisted.^ Yet others in greater wisdom were following 
the famous geographer, Eratosthenes {circa 210 b.c.), who had main- 
tained that it must be possible to sail round Africa because the tides 
of the ocean on both sides of Africa were similar.** Others, again, 
like Crates, who died in 145 b.c., pictured to themselves a mass of 
land beyond known Africa to the south and separated from it by sea. 
The destruction of Carthage in 146 b.c. enabled Polybius^ to sail with 
a fleet beyond the Senegal without difficulty, but, in spite of this. 
West African commerce was much reduced owing to the decay of the 
Carthaginian colonies. For merchants who sailed out of the Mediter- 
ranean by the Pillars, the attractions lay far more towards the north 
than the south. The Romans, as they rose to power throughout 
the Mediterranean, were fully engaged with problems of internal 
politics and imperial diplomacy and government, and apart from this 
they had no interest in the exploration of Africa by land or sea. The 
geographical system of Eratosthenes held good; outside the Straits 
of Gibraltar the coast, according to him, went due south for some 
distance and then turned south-eastwards for a long way, and finally 
eastwards as far as Cape Guardafui, where it then turned (as it does 
in fact) westwards towards the Red Sea. The whole of Africa, less 
than one-third of the continent as it really exists, lay north of the 
Equator. 

In spite of the destruction of Carthage and the consequent decay 
of its western colonics, and in spite of the degeneration of the 
Ptolemies, the last part of the second century saw another remarkable 
adventure of which the motive and the circumstances are of peculiar 
interest. Ihere were rumours that ships of Gadeira or Gades (Cadiz), 
a still vigorous Phoenician city, were circumnavigating Africa from 
west to east, and were trading with Somali and Arabian coasts, out 
of all reach of the Ptolemaic exactions which all who passed through 
Egypt had to bear. Belief in these rumours brought about an attempt 
to reach India from Spain by sailing round Africa, so as to avoid 
not only these exactions, but also the Arabian imposts, which were, 
from circa 1 15 b.c. onwards, levied from merchants by the Himyarites. 
These now became the ruling power in Southern Arabia in place 
of the Sabaeans, and extended commercial imposts and restrictions 
to all the Somali coasts. 

After 146 B.c. in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II there came 

^ Strabo, 11, 1 14, 1 18. 

* Hipparchus in Strabo, i, • Polybius, m, 38, 1-2. 

* Strabo, i, 56. ® Pliny, v, 9. 
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to Egypt a merchant named Eudoxus, a man of Cyzicus, which 
was an Asiatic city by the sea of Marmora. He, being a man who 
was thrilled by thoughts of exploring unknown lands, was sent with 
others by the king to discover the route round Arabia to India. 
Having made two successful voyages to India, on his second return 
(between 117 and 108 b.g.) he was blown by the north-eastern 
monsoon some way down the east coast of Africa south of Cape 
Guardafui. He landed here and there, made friends with the 
“Ethiopian” natives, and compiled a glossary of some of their words. 
He found and brought back to Egypt a piece of the prow of a wrecked 
ship, which experts in Alexandria stated to be a fragment of a ship 
of Gades. Deprived of his cargo after both voyages, and convinced 
that Africa could be circumnavigated, he determined to sail for India 
by a route that would avoid the Ptolemies’ monopoly and so satisfy 
the demands of business. He prepared a ship at Cyzicus, advertised 
his plans at Puteoli in Italy, Massalia in Gaul, and towns on the 
coasts between Massalia and Gades, and then, at Gades, says Strabo, 

he built a large ship and two tow-boats, like those which pirates use. He put 
on board girls and boys who were skilled in music, and also surgeons, and artisans 
besides these, and th(*n sailed for India on the high sea, while constant w^estern 
breezes blew him on. . . . [After a wreck, he built a third boat c "surviving timbers . . . ] 
and then sailed on until he found himself among people who used the same words 
as those on the list which he had made before. He now recognised that these 
people of this region belonged to the same nation as those other Ethiopians, and 
that they dwelt on the borders of Bogus’s Kingdom. So he abandoned the voyage 
to India and turned back. As he sailed along the coast he sighted and made note 
of a well-watered and well-wooded but uninhabited island. He reached Maurusia 
safely and disposed of his boats [and ultimately returned to Gades.]. . .Having 
built once more a round ship lor sailing in the open sea, and a long ship of fifty 
oars for exploring the coast, he placed in them agricultural implements, seeds 
and artisans, and set out with the same circumnavigation in view. His intention 
was, in case the voyage should be delayed, to pass the winter on the island which 
he had seen before, sow and reap a crop, and then complete the voyage on which 
he had resolved at the outset.^ 

This Story of Eudoxus “ was doubted even in ancient times, but 
on quite insufficient grounds; Eudoxus may well have been himself 
deceived and misled by others in the matter of the ship of Gades 
on the east coast of Africa, and there may have been, as there are 
now, natives on both sides of Africa, speaking tongues of similar 
sound; the places at which Eudoxus called in order to gain assistance 
before his first voyage from Gades were the very places at which 
good cargoes for the ea^t could be got; the girls and boys whom he 
took would make very suitable gifts for the harems of Indian poten- 
tates; and, lastly, the account, which Strabo quotes from Posidonius, 
a younger contemporary of Eudoxus, does not make Eudoxus succeed 
in his final attempt, and moreover is free from obvious falsehoods. 

^ Strabo, ii, 98-'io2. 

2 See Gaffarel, P., in AUrn. de la Soc. d' Emulation du Doubs, iv Ser., vol. vii, 1872, pp. 13- 
100; Berger, H., GeschichU der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen, 2nd ed., pp. 569 sqq.y 
cp. 71 sqq.\ Gary and Warmington, Ancienl Explorers, pp. 98-103. 
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Eudoxus had published no written record before his disappearance; 
hence the absence of details. It is possible that Pomponius Mela, 
of the first century after Christ, has preserved,^ in dim and muddled 
form, some of the yarns told by Eudoxus’ sailors about Eastern and 
Western Africa — stories of dumb men and mouthless men (timid folk 
of the west coast?) and of people whose lips were stuck together (by 
some ornament?), of men with no noses (because almost hidden by 
thick lips?), and of dwarfs and other strange beings. Again, it is 
possibly a result of Eudoxus’ discoveries on his second return from 
India that Artemidorus,^ about loo b.g., knew that the coast of 
Mrica bends round at the “Horn of the South”, which in this case 
is Cape Guardafui. But we have no real clue to the limits reached 
by Eudoxus on either coast, beyond the fact that, on his first voyage 
down West Africa, he reached a point not far south of Mauretania 
or Morocco, where Bogus or Bocchus ruled. Nor have we any clue 
to his fate. But we may accept the very credible story told by Strabo. 
Eudoxus, in spite of the failure of his ultimate plan, is of especial 
interest to us, since his activities represent the first clear manifestation 
of that interconnection between East Africa, Arabia and India which 
has never since been broken. 

After the time of Eudoxus we hear little of African voyages for 
nearly two centuries. The geographer Strabo, writing about 7 b.g., 
based himself largely on the views of Eratosthenes, and placed the 
whole of Africa to the north of the Equator; of its southern part he 
says he could speak by guess-work only; even if it were possible to 
approach this part of Africa, nobody had done so; and he stated 
definitely that all who had sailed either out of the Pillars of Heracles 
or the Red Sea had been forced to return.^ We must bear in mind 
the fact that Strabo’s unapproached southern part of Africa is not 
the real continent but the convex hypotenuse of a rough right-angled 
triangle which runs north-west and south-east and includes the 
western coast. The eastern turn given to the west coast of Africa, 
establisned as a belief for about seventeen centuries by the geography 
of Eratosthenes, is not the real bend of the Gulf of Guinea, but was 
drawn to the north-west of this and was entirely imaginary. So far 
were men from understanding the real geography of the continent 
on the western side that even Strabo believed that there was an 
impassable torrid zone which made all human life impossible. 

With the establishment of the Roman Empire as a peaceful and 
prosperous Mediterranean unity, the attention of would-be explorers 
was drawn in more profitable directions, Western Africa being as 
before largely ignored, for the Romans put the limit of their interests 
at Sala (Sallee). One isolated adventure along Western Africa was 
the expedition of King Juba of Mauretania, which, about the beginning 
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Strabo, i, 22 ; ii, 132--3, 120; xvii, 825, etc. 


Strabo, xvi, 774. 
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of our era, brought back accurate details about the Canary Islands.^ 
The Carthaginians had probably discovered these islands long before, 
because Fuerteventura can be seen from Cape Juby; and the Greeks 
may have heard vaguely of the group as certain “Fortunate Islands” 
in the distant West. All were uninhabited and were deemed unworthy 
of further visits. 

The progress of knowledge concerning the eastern coast of Africa 
was much greater than knowledge of the West; and this arose from 
the annexation of Egypt by the Romans in 30 b.c. and their con- 
sequent interest in the commerce of the Red Sea. The Greek mer- 
chants who carried on the trade of the Empire sought how to deal 
in Indian goods without the intervention of Arabian middlemen, and, 
from the beginning of the Empire in 27 b.c. to the reign of Claudius 
A.D. 41-54, these merchants were trading in considerable numbers 
with the Arabians on both sides of the Gulf of Aden, though very 
few of them made their way to India. The emperor Augustus 
(27 B.G.-A.D. 14) made some efforts to break the Arabian monopoly; 
in 25 B.c. he sent Aelius Gallus with an army to explore Southern 
Arabia and Ethiopia ; and Aelius marched to the borders of Yemen, 
but returned without achieving much. About the year i b.c. prepara- 
tions were made for the circumnavigation of Arabia from Egypt to 
Mesopotamia by a Roman fleet, and it was decided that the circum- 
navigation of Africa should also be attempted. Interest seems to 
have revived in the tales about the African voyages of the ships 
of Gades; and it was said that when the Roman fleet sailed down 
the Red Sea, it discovered wreckage of ships which were identified 
as Spanish^, though we have no record of how far the fleet went 
either along the Arabian or African coast. 

But Roman trade with Arabia, East Africa and India increased 
greatly owing to the ever-growing demand of the Empire for oriental 
luxuries. We are fortunate in having a first-hand record of this trade 
in the form of an anonymous merchants’ practical guidebook for the 
“Erythraean” or Arabian Sea, including the Indian coasts as far 
as the Ganges. It is preserved in the same manuscript as the record 
of Hanno’s voyage, which we have already mentioned, and is entitled 
“Periplus [i.e. Circumnavigation] of the Erythraean Sea”.^ From 
internal evidence we may judge that it was written about the year 
A.D. 60 in Nero’s reign. It reveals in striking fashion how the com- 
merce and politics of East Africa, Arabia and India must have 
created for the Roman emperors one single department of oriental 
policy. From our point of view, the importance of this document 
lies in its revelation of successful Graeco-Roman efforts to break 
down the Arabian monopoly, and of some results of these successful 

^ Pliny, V, 5; VI, 201-5; Muller, G., Fragm, Hist. Graec. iii, 472-4. 

^ Pliny, VI, 175; II, 168. 

® Text in Muller, Geog. Graeci Min. ii, sqq.\ translation by Schoff, W. H., The 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 
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efforts. About a.d. 40 a Greek named Hippalus radically altered 
Romano-Arabian relations by discovering that by using the monsoon 
winds, the periodicity of which was common knowledge, a navigator 
could sail across the open sea, between the Gulf of Aden and north- 
western India, free from Arab interference. The combined evidence 
of the Periplus and an important passage in Pliny ^ shows how 
other Greeks, following Hippalus’ methods, had, by about a,d. 50, 
established direct voyages between the Gulf of Aden and every 
part of the western coast of India, the favourite points of departure 
being Cape Guardafui and Socotra. 

Thus the Arabian monopoly of Indian trade was circumvented. 
It was inevitable that the new use made of the monsoons, and new 
treaties now arranged between the Romans and the Arabians, should 
open up Somaliland on both sides of Cape Guardafui more fully to 
Westerners, and, in Nero’s time, not only were the Somali coasts well 
explored and all the marts well known, but the Greeks also, like 
the Arabians, frequently visited Socotra, doubled Cape Guardafui, 
and sailed down the eastern coast of Africa across the Equator: 

Where the land falls away towards the south there is situated the Mart of Spices 
[Obok] and an abrupt promontory — the furthest headland [Ras Asir, Guardafui] 
of the Barbaric [Berber] mainland . . . towards the east. . . . When a storm comes . . . 
all navigators flee before it to the great headland. . .which is called dabae — [Ras 
Ghenarif?].. . .After four hundred stades [i.e. 40 geographical miles] from Tabae 
navigators reach the village Pano [Ras BinnaJ ; then after coasting along a pro- 
montory another four hundred stades they reach another mart Opone [by Ras 
Hafun] . . . [where are obtained cinnamon, slaves, and tortoiseshell.] . . .The voyage 
to all these far-side marts from Egypt is made in July. Even wares, whose origin 
is the inner parts of Ariacc [Kutch, Kathiawar and Gujarat in India] and Bary- 
gaza [Broach], are habitually prepared and transportedf to these marts across the 
sea — corn, rice, ghi, gingelly oil, cotton, girdles, and reed -honey which is called 
“sakchari” [sugar].. . .There is no king of this region, and each marl is governed 
by its own potentate. After Opone, the sea-shore bears away more to the south. 
First come the so-called Little and Great Grags [coast of El Hazin] of Azania 
[the southern part of Italian Somaliland, Kenya Golony and Tanganyika as far 
as the Za nzibar Channel]. This coast is destitute of harbours, though there are 
places where vessels can rest at anchor, the beach being precipitous. This course 
lasts six days in a direction south-west. Then come Little Strand and Great Strand 
[Sif el Tauil], extending for six more courses, and next in order after this the 
Courses of Azania, the first being the so-called Serapion [Magadoxo, Mogdishu?], 
the next Nicon. . .seven more courses, [ending at the] Pyralaae islands [Patta, 
Manda, Lamu] and the so-called Channel. A little beyond this, towards the south 
of south-west, after a course of two days and nights, one comes across Menuthias 
island [Pemba or Zanzibar].. . .It is situated about three hundred stades distant 
from the land and is low and covered with trees. In it there arc rivers and very 
many kinds of birds, and the mountain-tortoise, but it has no beasts except 
crocodiles who do no harm to man. Round it small boats are met with, some 
being stitched vessels, others being dug-outs, . . . [fishing and tortoise-hunting.] . . . 
After two courses from this island is the last mart to be found on the mainland 
of Azania. This mart is so-called Rhapta [Dar-cs-Salaam]. . . .Very great quantities 
of ivory and tortoiseshell are obtained there. Round this region dwell men who 
are very large in body; among them each chief rules over his own place like a 
despot. Its overlord is the despot of Maphantis [southern Tehama in Arabia] . . . 

^ Periplus, 31-2, 39, 57; Pliny, vi, 1 00-106. 
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but with his permission it is held as a tributary possession by the people of Muza 
[Mokha in Southern Arabia]. These send to it cargo-boats which are for the 
most part provided with Arab 'skippers and agents; these latter have inter- 
marriage and intercourse with the natives and have skilled knowledge of their 
territory and language. .. .These then may be taken as the very last marts 
of Azania. . . .For beyond these regions the ocean, which is unexplored, bends 
round towards the west, and, stretching out along the remote southern parts of 
Ethiopia and Libya or Africa mingles with the western Ocean.^ 

In this passage the facts of control by Arabs along the East African 
coast, and of visits well beyond the Equator by Roman subjects and 
by Indians are indisputable. But the precise limits to which their 
voyages and knowledge reached are not certain. Menuthias Island, 
described in the Periplus apparently from hearsay, should be Pemba ; 
but the description applies better to Zanzibar and includes charac- 
teristics of the mainland, while the name Menuthias may survive in 
Monfiyeh or Mafia, a still more southerly island, and the location of 
Rhapta depends on that of Menuthias. Comparison of the Periplus 
with the later Geography of Ptolemy points to Zanzibar for Menuthias 
and Dar-es-Salaam for Rhapta. The alleged western bend of the 
coast* is a surmise only, but at any rate it is certain that the Greeks 
had now traced the southerly continuation of Africa beyond the 
Equator. 

Further advances towards Southern Africa on the eastern side are 
revealed by Ptolemy the geographer in his tables for constructing a 
map of the known world, and in his prefaces. He compiled his 
Geographike Syntaxis^ or Mathematical Geography, between a. d. i 25 and 
155, incorporating in it much material obtained from Marinus of 
Tyre who wrote a little earlier. The new discoveries which he 
records and reflects took place about a.d. 100-140. With regard to 
Eastern Africa, he adds something to the Periplus record from the 
reports of later navigators; and with regard to inner Africa, he reveals, 
however dimly, some fresh knowledge of great importance and 
interest, obtained largely by Greek merchants. 

From those merchants who make the passage from Arabia the Blest [Yemen] 
to the Gape of Spices [GuardafuiJ and Azania and Rhapta, calling all this region 
Barbaria, we learn that the voyage does not lead exactly towards the south; it 
leads partly west by south, the passage from Rhapta to Prason leading east by 
south; and that the lakes from which the Nile flows are not situated by the sea, 
but far inland.^ 

The length of the passage down the African coast is indicated in 
another part of the work : 

Marinus records that a certain Diogenes, one of those who sail regularly to 
India, was returning from a voyage thither; and when he was in the region 
of the Cape of Spices he was driven out of his course by northerly winds. Keeping 
Troglodytice [the African coast] on his right hand for twenty-five days he came 
to [the latitude of] the lakes from which the Nile flows; the Gape of Rhapta is 
a little further south than these. Marinus also says that a certain Theophilus, 

^ Periplus, 12-18. 

* Ptolemy, i, 1 7, 6 and compare iv, 7, 28. 
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one of those who sail regularly to Azania, put out from Rhapta with a south 
wind, and reached the Cape of Spices on the twentieth day. . . . Marinus says 
that the voyage from Rhapta to Prason, lasting many days, was assumed by one 
Dioscorus to be one of five thousand stades only, it being reasonable to find that 
the winds under the equator are changeable because the movements of the sun 
to one side or the other in the equatorial region are swifter than they are 
elsewhere.^ 

Of the coast beyond the limits mentioned by the Periplus Ptolemy 
gives some details ; 

By Cape Rhapton [the merchants say] there is a river Rhapton and a metropolis 
with the same name Rhapta, situated a short distance from the sea. The bay 
which extends from Rhapta to Cape Prason is very great but not deep; round 
the bay dwell savages who are cannibals.^ 

On the other hand, Ptolemy’s description of North-western Africa 
reflects an almost complete falling-off of knowledge since the time 
of Hanno, of whose Periplus we can sec hardly a trace in Ptolemy. 
He makes the coast run continuously south after Cape Spartel, and 
his southern limit of knowledge is the ‘‘Great Gulf on the Western 
Ocean” — a gulf which is certainly not the Gulf of Guinea and has 
no place in actual fact.^ The Graeco-Roman ideas of further Africa 
are well summed up in the following passages : 

Inner Ethiopia, which is situated south of all the rest of Libya, is bounded by 
that part of the Western Ocean which forms the Great Gulf; on the south-west 
it is bounded by unknown land, and on the east by the Barbaric Gulf which is 
called “The Shallow Sea” because of its shallows and extends from Cape Rhapta 
to Cape Prason, and by the unknown land which extends from this point. Cape 
Prason is situated in 8o° long.,'* 15^"^ south lat. North-east of this point lies the 
island named Menuthias, whose position is in 85*^ long., 12^° south lat. Round 
this gulf dwell cannibal Ethiopians. To the west of these, stretches the Mountain- 
Range of the Moon, from which the lakes of the Nile receive snow. The two ends 
of the Mountain-Range of the Moon are situated respectively in 57° long., i2j° 
south lat., and 67° long., i2|-° south lat. South of it dwell Rhapsian Ethiopians. 
Round the Great Gulf by the Western Ocean dwell fish-eating Ethiopians ; farther 
south than these, up to the unknown land, dwell those Ethiopians who are called 
by the common name “Western”, and farther to the east, Ethiopians called 
“Athacae Again, towards the east, along the whole of Libya extends the 
spacious territory of the Ethiopians in which occur, besides rhinoceroses and 
leopards, the whole known breed of white elephants. Along the unknown 
land, moreover, extends an Ethiopian territory for a very long distance called 
“Agisymba”. This territory has mountain ranges, including many great ones, 
as far as the unknown land, which are nameless. . . . Between the southernmost part 
of the inhabited land-mass to the south pole there are 73 and more unknown 
degrees.® 

Marinus puts the Ethiopian territory called Agisymba and Gape Prason under 
the parallel which marks off the southernmost limit of the known earth.® 

In describing the upper part of the Nile Basin, Ptolemy mentions 

^ Ptolemy, i, 9, 1-3, on estimating the distances of voyages. 

® Ptolemy, i, 17, 121; and compare i, 17, 7; iv, 7, 11-12 — details Gape of Spices — 
Rhapta. 

® Ptolemy, vi, 6, 3 sqq, 

® Ptolemy’s longitudes are reckoned from a prime meridian 0° through the Fortunate 
(i.e. Canary) Islands. 

* Ptolemy, iv, 8, 1-7. ® Id, i, 7, 2. 
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the White Nile, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara, which had been known 
to the Greeks since the third century b.g. He also says: 

The place where the Nile unites into one river the rivers which flow from the 
two lakes lying towards the south is situated in 6o° long., 2° north lat. Of the 
lakes the more westerly is situated in 57° long., 6^ south lat., and the more easterly, 
in 65*^ long., 7° south lat.^ Near the lakes the so-called Pylaea or Pylae Mountains 
are situated in 65"^ long, and on the equator; and Mount Maste is situated in 
68° long., south lat,^. . .The Mastitae dwell from here [sc. the equator] to 
the lakes of the Nile.“ 

Reasonable interpretation of these passages is difficult because they 
deal with regions on the borderland of the known and the unknown, 
so that enormous distortion of the truth, which is found amongst 
Greek and Roman cartographic data even for well known regions, 
is here very prominent. Ptolemy’s definite location of geographical 
features by latitude and longitude is an unreliable guide, because 
his precise figures are based only on rough and ready calculations 
of merchants, and are only given in order to fix the most likely 
location on a map. Again, his location of the known geographical 
featufes of further Africa is uniformly too far to the south, so that 
his latitude of any place is only of value relatively to another place. 
As far as the voyages down eastern Africa are ccncerned, Ptolemy 
produces something like first-hand information accumulated by 
Marinus from Greek eyewitnesses; but, with regard to the inland 
regions of eastern Africa, we cannot tell whether these Greeks saw 
them, or obtained their information from Arabs or African natives. 
Nevertheless, the considerable addition to Greek knowledge of Africa 
in his day is a positive fact. Greek navigators by the time of Marinus 
had reached the entrance of the Mozambique Channel, for there 
is little doubt that Cape Prason is the southern Cape Delgado where 
Portuguese East Africa begins. The bay extending from Pras(>ri north- 
wards to Rhapta would thus be the concave coast of Tanganyika 
Territory, the River Rhapton would be the Rufu, and Cape Rhapta 
would be Cape Pooiiah. Menuthias is again a puzzle, for Ptolemy 
puts it in 5° long., 3'' north lat. from Ckape Prason, which leaves it 
far out to sea. This suggests not Zanzibar but the Great Comoro, 
and even so we can only fix its north-easterly position relative to 
Prason if we identify Prason with Mozambique, which, in view of 
the “ bay ” from Rhapta to Prason, is not a likely conclusion. Ptolemy 
habitually fixes islands too far out to sea and his directions are often 
wrong. All we can say is that it is probable that the Greeks possessed 
some confused hearsay information about the Comoros and even 
perhaps about the great island of Madagascar itself. 

Ptolemy’s notices about the Mountains or Mountain-Range of the 
Moon, which he represents as stretching 500 miles cast and west, 
and of the melted snow which fed two lakes, these being the reservoirs 

^ Ptolemy, iv, 7, 23-4. ^ Id. iv, 7, 26. 

» Id. IV, 7, 31 ; cf. also iv, 7, 3; ii, i, 6; i, 15, 10; i, 10, i. 
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of two streams of the Nile which unite north of the Equator, are of 
great interest. We think at once of the Ruwenzori range, whose 
thirty miles of glacier might suggest a lunar landscape ; of the Victoria 
Nyanza which receives, from the Ruwenzori range, the Kagera, 
headstream of the Nile; and of the smaller Lake Albert which receives 
and emits the Nile after it has flowed through the marshy Lake 
Choga. It is true that the Ruwenzori runs north and south and that 
Lake Abert lies north-north-west of Lake Victoria. But if we turn 
this part of Ptolemy’s map clockwise through one-quarter of a circle 
(as must be done, for example, counter-clockwise with his map of 
Scotland, the length of which he represents as running east and west), 
and include in the “Mountain of the Moon” not only the Ruwenzori 
but the hills to the west of Lake Tanganyika, we have these hills 
and Lakes Victoria and Albert roughly in their right relation to each 
other, and even roughly in their right latitudes. Between the lakes 
and the coast, according to Ptolemy’s location, were the Pylaea or 
Pylae Mountains, and, to the south of these, Mount Maste. If we 
ignore the actual latitudes given by Ptolemy, and think only of these 
heights in relation to each other, we can identify the Pylaea with 
Kenya Mountain and with the heights westward of it to Lake 
Victoria, and Maste with the great peak of Kilimanjaro. 

The reports of Greek merchants concerning the Mountain of the 
Moon left permanent traces in ancient geography, and until the early 
part of the nineteenth century the mountains and the twin lakes 
were delineated in most maps as the sources of the Nile, though the 
essential truth of the old reports was obscured by the erroneous 
insistence of some Greek and Roman writers on the identity of the 
true Nile with the Niger or “Western Nile”, This belief is connected 
with the vague ancient knowledge of the Sahara, wherein lay 
Agisymba and the mountains Dauchis, Ion, etc. The Sahara was 
rightly conceived by Ptolemy as mountainous, but it was prolonged 
too far southwards to an enormous extent. It is worth while men- 
tioning here that before Herodotus’ time a party of Nasamones, a 
Berber tribe, crossed the Sahara and reached the Niger by way of 
Asben and Timbuktu.^ A little before the time of Marinus, a Roman 
officer named Julius Maternus, travelling from the Bay of Tripoli, 
“in four months reached Agisymba, a territory of the Ethiopians, 
where the rhinoceroses congregate ’’^ on the Sudanese steppe, ap- 
parently between Asben and Lake Chad. It may be that Ptolemy’s 
notices of Saharan heights are based on information affbrded by 
Maternus. 

To sum up — there is little doubt that the southern limits of Greek 


^ Herodotus, ii, 32-3. This is the only certain record of the Niger in antiquity. In 
Ptolemy, iv, 6, 13-14, Geir and Nigeir appear to be merely the Jedi and Igharghar of 
north-west Africa. 

* Ptolemy, i, 8, 5; cf. iv, 6, 3. 
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and Roman knowledge of Africa, though they are fixed by Ptolemy 
on a line drawn at 20° south latitude, must in reahty be placed at 
about 11° south latitude, and even this applies to the eastern coast 
only. Here the Greeks had explored as far as Cape Delgado, or 
possibly Mozambique, but not beyond. There is no space here to 
discuss the various opinions of scholars adduced in Hall’s Prehistoric 
Rhodesia}- on south-eastern Africa as known to the ancients; it is 
enough to say that some go beyond the bounds of probability. There 
have been found two Roman coins which might indicate direct inter- 
course by Greeks with regions still further distant than Cape Delgado. 
Thus a coin of the emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 138-161) has been 
found inland at Zimbabwe, and one of Constantine (a.d. 306-337) 
in Madagascar. But it is most probable that the former was brought 
thither by some Himyarite Arab, and the latter by some Abyssinian 
trader, as indicated below. Again, with regard to the western coast 
of Africa, Ptolemy’s description gives no clue to any explorations 
made under the Roman Empire. Yet a Roman coin of the emperor 
Trajan (a.d. 98-1 17) has been found on the Congo. It is much more 
likely that this coin was introduced at a much later date than that 
there was direct Roman intercourse so far down the western coast. 
Moreover, no single article unmistakably originating in Africa south 
of the Equator has been discovered in the Graeco-Roman world or 
in contemporary Arabia, nor is there any mention of such article 
in written records; while the coins are the only ancient European or 
Arabian articles that have been found in the southern parts of Africa. 

Of much greater significance for later geographers was an extra- 
ordinary belief held by Ptolemy with regard to Africa. Along the 
western coast he gave no indication of any idea of what lay beyond 
the known limits; but with regard to the eastern coast he revived 
and modified an ancient geographic error, as is shown by a passage 
in his description of the Far East, which was already being visited 
by Roman subjects in his time. After describing the land of the 
Sinae or Chinese, Ptolemy says : 

From Gattigara [Hanoi?] in a westward direction the boundary of the country 
is formed by the unknown land which surrounds the Prasonian sea all the way 
to Cape Prason where there begins, as wc have said, the gulf of the Shallow Sea 
connecting the land v/ith Cape Rhapton and the southern parts of Azania.^ 

Gattigara itself is placed by Ptolemy in 8 south latitude,^ whereas 
all China is really north of 20^ north latitude. Thus, according to 
him, the east coast of Africa, as it runs southwards, bends eastwards 
near Cape Delgado so as to face north, and, forming a southern shore 
of the Indian Ocean, is joined to a westward-facing China. The 
eastern coast of Africa in large part became the northern coast 
of a wholly imaginary southern region. The Erythraean sea was 

1 Hall, R. N., Prehistoric Rhodesia, pp. 352 sqq. 

* Ptolemy, vii, 3, 6. • Id. vii, 3, 3. 
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conceived once more as a lake. The plain fact is that the vast length 
of the coasts of Africa, combined with the lack of any definite com- 
mercial goal, caused Ptolemy and those who followed him to give 
up the hope of finding out the form of Africa in the far south. We 
must note, however, that Ptolemy’s Geography, lasting as its influence 
was, remained a work for the select few; the old Eratosthenic idea 
that the inhabited part of the world lay wholly within the north 
temperate zone, with a circumnavigable Africa wholly north of the 
Equator, was the more popular one. 

After the second century a.d. the Roman Empire suffered an 
appalling economic decline and political collapse, and the loss of its 
purchasing power struck at the roots of European travel and trade 
in the east as in other directions; Roman subjects abandoned the 
Arabian Sea, where the Arabs, and then the Axumites of Abyssinia 
in conjunction with the Arabs and the Persians, took their place. 
A partial revival of trade under later Roman emperors of Con- 
stantinople, and the activities of the first Christian missionaries, who 
like their fellows adopted entirely false ideas of the earth, failed in 
some parts to produce even a re-exploration of regions that had once 
been known. Thus, in the west, the geographical knowledge em- 
bodied in Ptolemy’s work faded, like other knowledge, from the 
minds of the laity, since the clerics and scholars, behind the walls 
of colleges and cloisters, kept their learning to themselves, and when 
a geographical work was published, it was generally a compilation 
of old classical knowledge and traditions. When, in the seventh 
century, the Arab conquests completely blocked out Europeans from 
eastern waters, even South Arabia became utterly remote to western 
peoples. In this period, from the second century to the seventh, and 
all through the early Middle Ages, those who interested themselves 
in the geography of Africa or knew anything about it adopted, with 
few exceptions, one or other of the following schemes : (i) the scheme 
of Eratosthenes, including a very limited Africa, as handed down in 
fragments by Pliny, by Solinus who copied him, and by less im- 
portant writers ; (ii) the scheme of Ptolemy, including an unlimited 
Africa; (iii) a combination of both schemes; (iv) the ideas of many 
Christians who based their views on biblical texts, and, opposing the 
learned in their oval and circular conceptions, made Ocean flow all 
round the inhabited world, and foretold an everlasting fire for all 
unbelievers. The scheme of Eratosthenes became by far the most 
popular, largely owing to the widely read work of Solinus dating 
from the third century. Macrobius, of the early fifth century, also 
widely read in the Middle Ages, believed that only the torrid zone 
prevented circumnavigation. Later writers and later maps show 
similar ideas; and very few authorities show Ptolemy’s endless land. 

In the seventh century the Arabs swept in; they conquered all the 
northern parts of Africa from the Red Sea to the Atlantic and Spain 
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and cut off the westerners from access to both sides of Africa. They 
held some of the chief centres of learning, and ruled over lands which 
bordered on the unknown parts of Africa. For more than three 
centuries they were not strong in numbers, and ruled by the might 
of the sword; however, it was within that period that their first 
settlement in Eastern Africa south of the Equator was made. A band 
of Muslim heretics, led out from Arabia about a.d. 740 by Zaide, 
came gradually down the east coast of Africa as far as the Equator, 
and mixed with the natives;^ they were followed by a company of 
“true believers” in three ships; these newcomers about a.d. 930 
founded Magadoxo and Borawa or Brava and pushed their Emozaidi 
forerunners inland to become intermediaries in commerce. At a later 
period some explorers from Magadoxo reached Sofala, and, obtaining 
gold in that region, founded a community there. Subsequently a 
small settlement was made by the river Nyambana, or Inhambane, 
by Cape Correntes. When A 1 Masudi^ of Baghdad wrote his Meadows 
of Gold about a.d. 950, Arabs, Persians and Indians were, by using 
the tjaonsoons, visiting East Africa as far as Sofala, where the Bushmen 
traded with them. It is not certain whether the island Kanbalii, 
another goal of trade, inhabited by Muslims and “Zanj” or Blacks, 
and situated in the “sea of the Zanj”, is Madagascar or merely 
Zanzibar, but it is worth noting that Masudi rejected Ptolemy’s idea 
of an unlimited land down the south and south-east of Africa, and 
believed that Africa could be circumnavigated. However, the limits 
of voyages were Kanbalii and the land of Sofala and the Wakwak 
(Bushmen), “which is on the extremity of the country of the Zanj 
and the low countries thereabouts”. 

About A.D. 1020 Persian Muslims from Ormuz, under one Ali, 
settled at Kilwa, and showed themselves bitter enemies of the Arabs. 
They set up control over all the older settlements and established, 
or re-established, new ones, not only at Malindi, Mombasa, Pemba, 
Zanzibar, Mafia, Mozambique, Quilimane, at Sena well inland on 
the Lower Zambesi, and at Sofala, but also in Madagascar and the 
Comoros. But they did not know much beyond the mouths of the 
Zambesi. No one indeed sailed beyond Cape Correntes,^ for men 
were afraid of the Mozambique current and of certain mermaids 
who lured navigators to their doom amidst enchanted waves of 
mountainous size. 

Marco Polo’s accounts of Madagascar and of “Zanghibar” are 
derived from information given to him by Arabs in a.d. 1294, and 

^ Theal, G. M., Records of South-Eastern AfricUy vn, 465 sqq. 

* Masudi, Les Frames d'Or, Texte et Traduction, Barbier de Meynard et Pavet de Cour- 
teille, I, 230 sqq. ; iii, 6 sqq. ; also Sprenger, A., El MasudVs Historical Encyclopaedia, i, 260 sqq . ; 
Hall, R. N., Prehistoric Rhodesia, pp. 65 sqq. 

* Theal, Records, i, 12; Masudi (trans. Sprenger), 261; Abulfeda, as cited below. 
Edrisi (a.d. ii 00-1154) speaks of Sofala with its gold, iron, and furs; near by dwelt the 
Wakwak, but nobody traded with them. 
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are of some importance. The main points in his account of ‘‘Madei- 
gascar”^ may be summarised as follows: 

By sailing from “Scotra” (Socotra) in a direction south-south-west for about 
a thousand miles one reaches the noble and beautiful island of Madeigascar, 
which is about four thousand miles in circumference, and is inhabited by Saracens 
under four Elders or Sheiks. These conduct a great trade in ivory obtained from 
elephants which, more than anywhere else, abound in the island and in the land 
of Zanghibar which lies beyond. Their only article of food is camel’s flesh. All 
the forests there consist of sandal-wood. Much ambergris is gathered along the 
coast, and leopards, bears and lions are found inland. Many ships bring silken 
and other clothing for trade, resorting only to this island and to Zanghibar, for 
Madeigascar lies so far towards the south that ships cannot visit some other 
islands still further south except Zanghibar, because the sea runs with such a 
swift current southwards that it is impossible to return. Ships which take twenty 
days in voyaging to Madeigascar and Zanghibar from Maabar must struggle 
for more than three months on their return voyage. 

Polo then describes the alleged appearances in those other islands 
of that mighty bird the “rukh” or “roc”; and how envoys sent by 
the Great Khan brought back a roc’s feather and two heavy tusks 
of a kind of huge “boar” (teeth of the hippopotamus?). He con- 
cludes by mentioning the camelopards (giraffes) and asses of the 
island. 

Examination of this account reveals a confusion of Madagascar 
with the coastland of eastern Africa. Polo gives an under-estimate 
of the distance from Socotra to Madagascar, but records the direction 
correctly. Madagascar is about two thousand miles, not four thousand, 
in circuit. The Muhammadans had, it is clear, firmly established 
themselves there as rulers and traders, and ships came across thither 
with the monsoons from India. Polo’s remarks about the strong 
current flowing southwards are quite true, and can only refer to the 
Mozambique current. On the other hand there are no elephants^ 
leopards, bears, lions, giraffes or wild asses in Madagascar. Polo’s 
remarks about these apply to the African mainland opposite. Amber- 
gris could be obtained on the coasts both of the island and the 
mainland. The camel’s flesh was probably imported from Makdau 
or Magadoxo, for there, according to Ibn Batuta, many camels were 
slaughtered every year. Tusks or teeth would likewise be imports 
into Madagascar, not obtained from any animals there. Madagascar 
has much forest, but neither Madagascar nor Africa produces red 
sandal-wood ; this must have been brought thither by the ships from 
Maabar (which is not the modern Malabar, but the Coromandel 
coastland), unless we are to understand the wood and other parts 
of the Madagascar spice-tree {Ravintsara madagascariensis ) . The other 
islands which lay further towards the south than Madagascar (pro- 
vided that they are not imaginary) can only be Bassas da India and 
Europa in the Mozambique Channel, or else the Mascarene group 
(Mauritius and Reunion) east of Madagascar. 


^ Marco Polo, iii, 33, from which the modern name has been derived. 
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What then of “ Zanghibar” ? On this Polo has a separate chapter^ 
of which the main points may here be summarised : 

The great and noble island of Zanghibar is about two thousand miles in circum- 
ference. Polo describes the inhabitants in some detail. They are an idolatrous 
people who live in subjection to an indep>endent King. They are tall, stout and 
black, and wear only a loin-cloth. They have crisp black hair, large mouths, thick 
lips, upturned noses, and eyes so large and bloodshot that the people look like 
demons. Their women are very ugly. Flesh, milk, rice, dates, and wine, made 
from dates and from spices, rice and sugar, form their food and drink. The island 
has elephants in abundance, and also giraffes, black-headed white sheep, and 
black lions. The many ships which visit its coasts carry away ivory as the staple 
of trade, and ambergris. The inhabitants fight from the backs of elephants and 
camels, since they have no horses. 

This description of Polo’s can apply only to the mainland of Africa 
and the negro people there. The name Zanghibar (which appears 
as Zanzibar in the Latin versions and as Tangibar in the early 
epitomes) can be traced back to Azania and to Ptolemy’s Zingis not 
far south of Guardafui, and appears in ‘‘Zenj”, or Zanj, which is 
the Arabic name for “blacks”, and in the name Zanguebar which 
was Originally applied to a long st^ip of coastland both northwards 
and southwards of modern Zanzibar. It seems to have meant “land ” 
or “coast of the blacks”. It is probable that Pole’s Arab informants 
used the name vaguely of the whole of the coastland of East Africa, 
as far as they knew it — that is, as far as Cape Correntes, roughly 
opposite to the southern extremity of Madagascar. It is also just 
possible that, since the Arabic jezireh or jeziret means peninsula 
as well as island. Polo’s informants intended to describe the southern 
extremity of the African continent. This possibility, however, is 
entirely lacking in confirmatory evidence. Polo’s own account gives 
no clue. There is some falsity in details, such as the natives’ methods 
of warfare, but his description is, as a whole, truthfully applicable 
to any part of East Africa between Guardafui and Correntes. It has 
been maintained by Yule, in his edition of Marco Polo, that “ Zanghi- 
bar” is in fact the island of Zanzibar and the coast opposite to it. 
He argues that Polo’s information about “ Madeigascar ” is largely 
confused with details of Magadoxo, so that it is but natural that 
Polo places “Zanghibar” beyond “Madeigascar”. If this plausible 
conclusion be accepted, the islands still further southwards would 
be the Comoros. In any case, some knowledge in Polo of Madagascar, 
and of the Mozambique Channel and current, is indisputable. 

There is no evidence available to show whether the Islamic 
Arabians ever sailed round the southern extremity of Africa. There 
are indeed indications that one or two bold adventurers sailed to 
some point south of Madagascar in the fourteenth century, but the 
evidence is very vague.^ At any rate, none passed the southernmost 

^ Marco Polo, iii, 34. 

* Directorium ad Passagium Transmarinum, Beazley, C. R., Amer. Hist, Rev, xii, 821-2; 
XIII, 67. 
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point of Africa or, so far as we know, came anywhere near it. This 
is clear enough from a statement in Abulfeda’s Summary or Description 
of the Inhabited Worlds written early in the fourteenth century. The 
information which he gives is taken from A 1 Biruni of the eleventh 
century, but was equally true of his own age. It states that although 
men sailed no further than Sofala because of rough waters, yet they 
had sure proofs of a connection between the Indian Ocean and the 
Atlantic; but no one had confirmed it with his own eyes.^ Abulfeda 
himself disagreed with A 1 Biruni’s belief that the southern hemisphere 
was uninhabitable, but at the same time says that men of his age 
knew the north-western and south-eastern coasts of the world, but 
no one had ever visited the south-west. It is safe then to believe that 
no voyagers ventured beyond Cape Correntcs; nor was there any 
real penetration inland except up the Zambesi. The settlers traded 
with the Bantu in person when the Africans came down to the coast, 
or through a large population of half-castes.^ The interior could 
only be reached by crossing over a succession of heights, the rivers 
being very unhelpful. 

Of these eastern explorations and settlements, and of their com- 
merce and warfare, both Europeans and the Arabs of North Africa 
remained long ignorant; it was Ibn Batuta, who, by his journey to 
Mombasa and Kilwa about 1330, first brought accurate knowledge 
of this new East Africa, as far as Sofala, to the Mediterranean 
peoples. 

Arabian influence and the Muhammadan religion had meanwhile 
spread southwards across the Sahara, particularly to the regions of 
Lake Chad, Darfur and Wadai^, and by the middle of the twelfth 
century opened up even to European knowledge a strip of land 
stretching right across Africa south of the Sahara but north of the 
great forests.^ In 1353 Ibn Batuta saw Timbuktu, the western Sudan, 
and the Niger, though none found the mouth of that river. Ibn 
Batuta thought that the Niger was the Nile, and for ages the Arabs 
believed in a western Nile flowing from the Mountains of the Moon 
to the Atlantic — a belief which of course was not based on any know- 
ledge whatever of the Congo, but was a legacy of old Greek miscon- 
ceptions of the Nile and of the Niger. Arabian progress southwards 
was checked by fly-infested swamps and by the broad belt of dense 
forest which extends across Africa. This barrier prevented further 
advance as effectively as the Sahara had blocked the southward 
penetration of their predecessors, for among swamps and forests the 

^ Reinaud, M., Geographic d' Aboulftda^ ir, 15-16. 

® Gf. Theal, Records^ i? 12; in, 77, 93 sqq.; Hall, Prehistoric Rhodesia, pp. 73 sqq. 

® La Ronci^re, G. B. dc, La Decouverte de VAfrique au Moyen Age, i, 79. 

^ See, for example, Masudi, trans. de Meynard and de Gourteille, iii, ch. 33, pp. i sqq,; 
El Bekri, “Book of Roads and Realms” (elj/enth century) in Gooley, Negroland of the 
Arabs, p. 47 ; Al Edrisi, in Description de VAfrique tt de VEspagne, trans. Dozy and de Gocje, 
pp. 2 sqq. 
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camel was useless. Thus the Arabs were cut off from the Guinea 
coast and from all Africa beyond, for they did not explore far down 
the coast beyond Morocco. Many of them looked on the southern 
Atlantic as a hot and sticky or coagulated “Green Sea of Darkness” 
and whirlpools, and thought it was madness to sail thereon,^ and 
when Christians began to make trial of its mysteries, said that they 
would be lost in a vast wilderness of winds and fogs, and that their 
only fate would be engulfment by the whirlpools. Such ideas as these 
were a revival of the old Greek traditions which themselves had their 
origin in Carthaginian attempts to scare away the Greeks from the 
west African shores. The Arabs certainly traded as far as “Oulil” or 
Cape Timiris,^ whe nce salt was fetched across Africa, but there was 
no attempt to explore and to make settlements down the west coast 
like those on the eastern; it was mere accident which caused Ibn Fatima 
to round Cape Blanco (before a.d. 1274), and his was an isolated 
achievement.^ 

The tradition of Eratosthenes, however, was strong enough to 
prevent a denial, in most cases, that there really was sea all round 
Africa. Thus Masudi, although he stated that the waters round 
Africa had never been navigated and were unnavigable in the 
latitudes beyond the “Copper Idols” or Straits of Gibraltar, yet 
believed that there was nevertheless water all round the continent, 
while Edrisi was uncertain whether to follow Ptolemy or not; his 
map makes the east coast of Africa turn eastwards after Guardafui, 
so that Sofala and the Wakwak are in longitudes east of India but 
are not joined to China; yet he is willing to assume an immense 
blank, circular, southern coastline extending from the Wakwak to a 
sandy desert south of the equator and south-west of the Sahara. This 
unknown coastline is likewise shown on western maps as far apart 
in time as the maps of Beatus (a.d. 776), the Anglo-Saxon (ninth 
century), and the Hereford (about 1280). Abulfeda again says 
that the sea along West Africa runs southwards by uninhabited and 
unvisited shores as far as the Equator, and then turns eastward 
behind the Comr Mountains where the Nile rises, and washes the 
southern coasts of the world. Thence it continues eastwards past 
uninhabited lands behind the country of the Zenj and then turns 
north-eastwards and stretches away to the sea of China and India. 
This confused idea shows that the translation of Ptolemy’s Geography 
into Arabic handed on the belief that Africa went on indefinitely 
as land and was joined to a southern tract lying to the south of the 
Indian Ocean. Nevertheless the idea of an insular Africa remained 

^ Edrisi, in Description, etc., p. i ; Abulfeda, in Reinaud, Giogr. (T Aboulfida, ii, 24. 

* This identification is pretty clear from the account of Ibn Said (1214-76) : Reinaud, 
Giogr. Aboulfida, ii, 213; Taylor, E. G. R., Pactolus, pp. 137-8. Contrast de Santarem, 
Reclierches sur la prioriti de la dicouverte des pays situSs sur la c 6 ti occid. de VAfr., introd. pp. xliii- 
xliv; cf. also Reinaud, Giogr. d" Aboulfida, p. 213; Edrisi, p. 2. 

® Ibn Said, in Reinaud, Giogr. d^ Aboulfida, pp. 215-16. 
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general.^ Late in the thirteenth century the Italians began to lift 
the veil of terror and ignorance from the Atlantic and to venture 
into its strong and sticky waters of “darkness and ghosts”. The 
compass, the astrolabe, the time-piece, and marine charts made 
travel and records thereof much more certain. About 1270 the 
Canaries were rediscovered, and in 1291 came the attempt of 
Ugolino Vivaldo and Guido Vivaldo to find a way to India round 
West Africa. They were lost, as Eudoxus was. Before 1350 the 
Azores and Madeira were found again. The Spanish and the French 
joined in, but the final success was left to the Portuguese, to whom 
the translation of Ptolemy’s Geography into Latin in 1410 was no 
discouragement. 

This chapter serves to show that the idea of finding a southern 
sea-route to India round Africa — an idea which ended in the ultimate 
discovery and circumnavigation of the southernmost part of the 
continent — was not only present to the minds of the ancient Greeks, 
but was even put to the test, though unsuccessfully; and, further, that, 
owing largely to lack of objectives on the western side of Africa, 
and to the Mozambique current on the eastern, the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Agulhas, the southernmost point, were apparently 
not discovered. But, while the extreme south and south-west of 
Africa thus remained unknown, Asiatics of Arab and Persian origin 
pushed down in real and permanent discoveries to Cape Correntes, 
not far from the frontier of British South Africa. If there is one 
region which was really found by the ancients or the Arabs within 
South Africa as defined in our first chapter,^ it is Mashonaland. But 
the most reasonable conclusion is that even the Muhammadans were 
confined at Sofala, as at nearly all their other colonies in East Africa, 
to their settlement and its immediate neighbourhood, and obtained 
their inland commodities through intermediaries. 

^ See, f^r example, Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus^ trans. Burke, R. B., I, iv, 31 1, 329 sqq.\ 
Pope Pius II, Asiae Europaeque Elegantissima Descriptio, chs. n, vii. 

® Vide supra j p. 4. 
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THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA 

Though he did not live to see it, the discovery of Africa south 
of the Sahara may justly be noted as the direct result of the labours of 
Prince Henry, called by English writers the Navigator (1394-1460). 
A son of John I of Portugal and Philippa of Lancaster, he devoted 
his life to a single aim and pursued it with the zeal of an apostle in 
the face of opposition, disappointment and at least one serious set- 
back. Ocean voyages had been made before his time, but they were 
sporadic and without lasting results; it was reserved to him to carry 
them out systematically and continuously and to crown them by the 
permanent occupation of some of the new-found parts. ^ 

When Henry died, his mariners had reconnoitred and mapped the 
coast of West Africa from Cape Bojador in Morocco to Sierra Leone 
or thereabouts; the Madeira group and the Azores had been redis- 
covered and most of them colonised, and some of the Cape Verde 
Islands had been found. During the next ten years little advance 
was made, but in 1469 King Affonso V leased the trade of Guinea^ 
to a wealthy citizen of Lisbon, Fernao Gomes, for five years, with 
the obligation of exploring annually 100 leagues of unknown coast- 
line. Under this lease between 1470 and 1472 the Equator was 
crossed to Cape St Catherine, and the islands in the Gulf of Guinea 
were added to the map. On the termination of Gomes’ lease, the 
king transferred the administration of the conquests, as they were 
termed, to his heir Prince John. The absorption of the energies of 
Portugal in the war with Castile from 1475 to 1479 prevented further 
discovery during those years, but, when John ascended the throne in 
1481, he resumed the exploration of the African coast with a zeal 
equal to that of the Navigator and far greater prospects of success, 
for, as king, John 1 1 was in command of all the resources of the 
Crown, which, by reason of the profits on the gold trade of Guinea, 
were now very considerable. 

The first gold dust from Africa was brought back from the Arguim 
coast by Henry’s servant Antao Gongalves in 1442 or 1443, but the 
trade only became important after the establishment of the Portu- 
guese upon the Gold Coast, the source whence gold dust had been 
carried by the caravans across the Sahara to the Moorish ports upon 
the Mediterranean for many centuries.® Its conquest had been one 

^ For a general discussion of the opening of the age of discovery, see C.H.B.E. i, ch. ii, 
and Prestage, E., in Newton, A. P. (ed.), Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages and 
The Great Age of Discovery. 

* I.e. the west coast, so far as then known. 

® La Rondure, G. B. de. La Dicouverte dc VAfrique au Moyen Age, i, 88, 94-9. 
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general.^ Late in of the Portuguese explorations, and in 1482 a 
the veil of terror a’hed at Sao Jorge da Mina to command the coast 
into its strong '^neadquarters of Portuguese power in African waters, 
compass, tiins of the gold trade are obscure, but there is no doubt 
tr^^^vhiter the middle of the fifteenth century it became an important 
factor in the economic life of Europe and started the rise of Portugal 
to wealth. From 1494 to 1498 the gold imported was worth 1 1,777 
dobras^ and it increased so much that in the three years 1 5 1 1 to 1513 
the Crown drew 4,236,927 reals from this source.^ The 900,000 
cruzados of dower given by John III to his sister Isabel on her marriage 
to the Emperor Charles V in 1526 was paid from Mina gold,^ but 
the trade fell off, at least from 1531, for reasons not yet ascertained. 

John II set himself to overcome the difficulty which had hindered 
navigation since the Portuguese approached the Equator and were 
unable to see and determine their latitude by the Pole star. Under his 
direction two Jewish mathematicians, Joseph Vizinho and Abraham 
Zacuto, applied to the southern hemisphere the method of calculating 
latitude by measuring the height of the sun at midday with the 
astrolabe or cross-staff. They prepared tables of declination, but these 
were probably incomplete when the king sent out Diogo Cao to 
resume exploration along the southward trending coast beyond the 
Bight of Biafra and the Equator. In his first voyage of 1482-4 Cao 
found the mouth of the River Congo and went on to Cape St Mary, 
setting up stone pillars or padrocs at both points as marks of his 
master’s possession. In his second voyage of 1485-6 he passed Cape 
Negro and attained Cape Cross near the modern Walvis Bay, erecting 
similar pillars. Two of his pillars have been recovered and are now 
preserved in the museum of the Geographical Society in Lisbon.'* 
Cao ascended the River Congo as far as the Yelala Falls, as an extant 
inscription on the rock testifies, and, according to the historian Joao 
de Barros^, he visited the King of Congo and took back to Lisbon an 
ambassador, Ca^uta, or Nsaku, and some negroes to be instructed 
in the Christian faith, though, according to another account, these 
men only reached Portugal in 1488 with Bartholomew Dias.® Until 
this discovery the Portuguese had only come into contact with the 
petty chieftains of the Guinea coast, each of whose territories was 
clearly very limited and whose tribal status could not be mistaken. 
But round the mouth of the Congo Cao found a somewhat wider 
form of organisation, for the tribes were associated at the moment 
under one of those paramount chiefs who have arisen from time to 


^ The dobra was equal to 120 reals. Vide J. Lucio dc Azevedo, Epocas de Portugal 
Economico^ p. 175. 

p, 176. p. 186. 

* See Ravenstein, E. G., “The Voyages of Diogo Gao and Bartholomew Dias”, in 
Geographical Journal i December 1900. 

® Barros, Joao de, Da Asia, Dec. i, Bk, 3, ch. m 
® See Ravenstein, op, cit. 
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time among the Bantu and by their pOias Point, he erected his first 
control over a wider area than their ov)n shore one of the negresses. 
in such a paramount chief a king such he voyage we are dependent 
imagined that they had discovered a fulhre than half a century later, ^ 
it would be possible to enter into rela -nds upon the contemporary 
the ‘‘King of Congo’’, and thus fell into ai^ Portuguese chart of 1502, 
as we shall see later, they made in South-'^ino map, and the Ganerio 

Ruy da Pina and Barros say that Cao retee with one another and 
after his second voyage, but, according to a legcounl. Ravenstein, 
Henricus Martellus (1489) and a statement by tn<^ ige, has used 
mographers at the Junta of Badajoz (1529), he died at Sei-vwn from 
near his last padrao. 

In the lands they discovered John II and his successors naturally 
looked for trading profit, but being devout Catholics they made it 
also their aim to evangelise the natives. Indeed it was for this pur- 
pose that successive Popes granted them exclusive rights over the new- 
found parts. The contemporary historians, Ruy da Pina and Garcia 
de R«sende, devote many pages to an account of the baptism of 
Ca^uta and other negroes brought over from the Congo and to the 
spread of Christianity in that region. But they say little about the 
voyages and their geographical results, and the official records were 
destroyed in the ruins of the India House, where they were preserved, 
in the Lisbon earthquake of 1755. A recent Portuguese historian^ 
has contended with apparent force that this neglect of the explora- 
tions by the chroniclers was due to the policy of secrecy deliberately 
adopted by the Government to conceal its new sources of wealth 
from its rivals. This has deprived us of clear and accurate information 
concerning what was accomplished, and much of our knowledge of 
this foundation period in African history must necessarily therefore 
be based upon conjecture and inference. 

In i486 Joao Alfonso d’Aveiro first visited the country of Benin 
and brought back the earliest consignment of Malaguette pepper. 
He related that there was a great negro monarch living in the in- 
terior, and this prince was identified with the priest-king “Prester 
John”, the situation of whose kingdom had been a subject of dis- 
cussion in Europe for more than two centuries. The search for Prester 
John had been an important motive in Prince Henry’s schemes. In 
the legends of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries his seat had 
been placed in Central Asia, but by the fifteenth it had moved to 
Africa and, with vague information concerning the Christian kingdom 
that we now know as Abyssinia, it had become localised by geo- 
graphers near the sources of the Egyptian Nile.^ In 1452 an envoy 
of Prester John had come to Lisbon, and John II before i486 had 

^ Gortesao, J., Lwjf/ama, I, 45. 

* Ross, E. D., in Newton, A. P. (ed.), Travel and Travellers qf the Middle Ages, 
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general,^ Late in the of the P(an clerics^ who visited the Peninsula, 
the veil of terror ahed at Saoiago de Compostella. He had also ob- 
mto its strong 'vteadquartersuguesefriars who had been in Jerusalem 
compass, this of the gold trane priest-king, but they failed to get 
tr:i:5riiter the middle of the 64487 John resolved on a more systematic 
factor in the economic life of get into touch with Prester John and to 
to wealth. From 1494 to the spice marts of Asia. He planned 
dobras,^ and it increased sch by land and sea so that he might obtain 
the Grown drew 4iGfmation. In May 1487 Pero da Govilhan, a 
cruzados Court, and Affonso de Paiva were sent overland 

to the Emjjf obtain detailed particulars concerning the Muslim spice 
^^fade. They journeyed together as far as Aden, where they parted 
company. Paiva died, but Covilhan succeeded in reaching the spice 
marts on the Malabar coast of Western India and thence crossed to 
the coast of East Africa where the “Moors”, i.e. the Arab traders, 
had many posts. We know that Covilhan sent home information that 
was of first-rate importance to the Portuguese when they entered the 
waters of the Indian Ocean, but unfortunately his letters have not 
survived. 

Meanwhile John II was systematically planning the extension of 
exploration along the African coast right down to its southern ex- 
tremity. In 1487 an experienced sailor, Bartholomew Dias, a knight 
of the King’s household, was sent forth from Lisbon with two caravels, 
each of 50 tons burthen, and a storeship carrying additional supplies 
of food. He received orders to proceed beyond the limits of the coast 
discovered by Cao and to press on as far south as possible without 
delaying to trade. He took with him two negroes whom Cao had 
seized and four negresses from Guinea; they were landed at various 
points, supplied with samples of silver, gold and spices which they 
were to exhibit and enquire whether similar things were to be found 
in the iviterior. At the same time they were to announce that the 
ships of the king of Portugal were off the coast, and it was hoped that 
the news would reach Prester John and that he would send to meet 
the explorers. 

Dias sailed by the familiar route to Guinea and from Elmina across 
to Sao Thome or Principe to water and thence to the mouth of the 
Congo. Then, like his predecessor, he ran down the coast, keeping 
close in and naming the capes, bays and other points he discovered. 
On reaching the Angra do Salto, which may be identified with the 
modern Port Alexander in the extreme south of Angola, he landed 
the negroes and perhaps left his storeship in that safe harbour. On 
the feast of the Conception, December 8, four months after leaving 
Lisbon, he came to a bay which he named Golfo de S. Maria da 
Goncei^ao, now Walvis Bay, and there he spent some days. A little 

^ Barros, Asia^ Dec. i, Bk. 3, ch. iv. * Ibid, Dec. i, Bk. 3, ch. v. 
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further on, at Cabo da Volta, now Dias Point, he erected his first 
padrdo^ dedicated to St James, and set on shore one of the negresses. 

For the only connected account of the voyage we are dependent 
upon the historian Barros who wrote more than half a century later, ^ 
but it may be supplemented by the legends upon the contemporary 
map of Henricus Martellus (1489), the Portuguese chart of 1502, 
called after its Italian purchaser the Gantino map, and the Canerio 
map of the same date. The maps do not agree with one another and 
in many cases they do not tally with Barros’ account. Ravenstein, 
the most recent investigator of this fundamental voyage, has used 
the maps to reconstruct its course, but his conclusions drawn from 
them have not been universally accepted.^ 

According to Barros,^ Dias stood off and on for five days near 
Angra das Voltas (Angra Pequena), and thence a strong wind drove 
him south for thirteen days. Ravenstein contests this on the ground 
that northerly winds there are very rare and squalls from the north 
never last long. He admits that Dias may have met gales off the edge 
of the Agulhas Bank and been driven out to sea. As there is thus 
room for doubt, it seems best to adhere to Barros’ account, which 
we shall follow for the rest of the voyage. 

As Dias’ vessels were small, the waves high and the weather cold 
in those southerly latitudes, the crews suffered severely and were 
seized with fear after being so long out of sight of land. When the 
storm had blown itself out and Dias could hoist all his sails, he steered 
to the eastward in the hope of picking up the coast. As for several 
days no land appeared, he altered his course to north. Dias at last 
saw land once more near a bay he called dos Vaqueiros, or the Bay 
of the Cowherds, afterwards known as Aguada de Sao Braz, our 
Mossel Bay. There he found certain small people of an ashy brown 
colour herding cattle, but as none of his interpreters, who were 
familiar with the languages of Guinea, could understand them, he 
was unable to have speech with them. Indeed, they were so alarmed 
by the sight of the ships that they drove off their herds in panic, and 
when the Portuguese landed to take in water, they pelted them with 
stones and Dias replied by killing one of them with a bolt from a 
crossbow. Sailing on, the mariners found to their great joy that the 
coast was unmistakably trending to the east, and a few days later 
they came to what is now called Algoa Bay. There Dias set up a 
cross on a rocky island and some miles further on a pillar called after 
St Gregory on a cliff still known as Cape Padrone. 

The crews were now worn out by the rough weather they had 
experienced, and began to murmur and beg Dias to turn back, 

^ The policy of secrecy explains the unsatisfactory and inadequate account of the 
voyage of Dias by Barros. The contemporary official chroniclers, rina and Resende, do 
not mention it. 

* Ravenstein, E., in Geographical Journal, Dec. 1900, p. 645. 
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saying that the stock of food would hardly last until they reached 
the storeship and that they had done enough by discovering in one 
voyage such a large stretch of coast. Moreover, as the coast con- 
tinued to run to the east, it was certain that while they were out of 
sight of land, they must have passed some great cape where the long 
southward-trending coast would end, and his officers urged the com- 
mander of the expedition to turn back and search for it. By his 
Regimento or instructions, Dias had been ordered to consult his officers 
and representatives of the crews on important matters, and he now 
held a council to discuss the course to be taken. The decision was 
reached in favour of a return, and a document recording it was 
drawn up and signed by all present. The facts are recorded by Barros, 
our only authority, but the document itself has apparently not sur- 
vived. Dias lelt that he had accomplished the main purpose of his 
voyage, and that the sea-way round Africa had been opened, but to 
make certain he persuaded his officers to continue on an easterly 
course for two or three days longer, promising that, if nothing then 
occurred to lead them to alter their decision, he would obey it. This 
was agreed to and they sailed past the Penedo das Fontes, which is 
identified by Ravenstein as Ship Rock, and came either to the Kowie 
or the Great Fish River, which was called Rio do Infante, because 
Joao Infante, captain of the Pantaliao, was the first to land there. 
At that point, as his crews began again to complain, Dias ordered 
a return. 

Antonio Galvao,^ writing in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
compared Dias to Moses, and said that he saw the promised land of 
India but did not enter it, while Barros states that, when passing the 
pillar of St Gregory on the way back, he left it with as much sorrow 
as if ii were a son condemned to perpetual exile. His prevision was 
only too true, for he never saw it again. 

We GO not know the exact day of the discovery of the Cape, but 
if, as P-avenstein thinks, Dias dedicated Cape Agulhas, the southern- 
most point of Africa, to St Brendan, it must have been in May 1488. 
The name he chose is uncertain; Barros says he called it Cabo 
Formentoso, ‘ the Stormy Cape”, which name John II changed to 
the Cape of Good Hope, from the expectation it gave that India 
would soon be reached. According to Duarte Pacheco, author of 
Esmeraldo de situ orbis, the first sailing guide to the west and south 
coasts of Africa, written in 1505-6? the present name was actually 
bestowed by Dias himself. ^ On the shore below the Cape Dias set 
up the last of his pillars, that of St Philip. 

After nine months’ absence, Dias rejoined his storeship and found 
only three survivors of the nine men he had left with it, and one of 
these, being very weak from illness, died of joy on seeing his returning 

^ Galvao, A., Discoveries of the Worldy p. 77, Hakluyt Society, London, 1862. 

* Esmeraldo t Bk. 3, ch. vii. 
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comrades. After revictualling his vessels, Dias proceeded northward 
to Ilha do Principe (Prince’s Island) in the Bight of Biafra. There he 
took in Duarte Pacheco, who had been prevented by illness from 
executing a commission to explore the rivers on the coast. Passing 
thence, Dias called at Mina, the headquarters of the Portuguese on 
the African coast, where he took on board a quantity of gold dust, 
and after an uneventful passage he reached Lisbon in December 1488. 
His voyage had lasted sixteen months and seventeen days, and it must 
be accounted the greatest and most successful of all the long series 
of African voyages that had begun under Prince Henry’s inspiration 
seventy years before. He died in 1500. Sailing in the fleet of Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, which was dispatched for the Indies voyage upon 
da Gama’s return, his vessel met with a sudden squall and went down 
with all on board. 

Dias had discovered 350 leagues of new coast, but above all he 
had delimited conclusively the southward extension of Africa. His 
experience, supplemented by the reports of Covilhan, proved 
that the sea route to India was possible and that it lay open to 
Portugal when she was ready to follow it up. The name of Dias must 
always stand high on the roll of maritime fame and in the history 
of South Africa it h. pre-eminent along with that of his master, 
John II. The task that Henry the Navigator had envisaged and 
begun, they had completed. John had planned and organised, Cao 
and Dias had carried out the discovery of the African coast and the 
secrets of its navigation down to its furthest extremity. Henceforth, 
though subsequent explorers had to fill in the details, the shape of 
Africa was revealed and fixed upon the maps. The old legends of 
the impossibility of navigation in the torrid zone were exploded and 
the oceans were thrown open. Columbus had still to make his fair- 
weather voyage across the Atlantic and begin the revelation of a New 
World, but Dias’ achievement really surpassed his, for, directed by 
the scientific plans and equipment of his King, he had with splendid 
courage and determination fought his way through storm and tempest 
beyond the southernmost limit of the old ‘‘habitable world ” and had 
solved the problem that had baffled geographers since the days of 
Herodotus.^ Da Gama and Manoel might reap where Cao, Dias 
and John II had sown, but it is to these last that the credit of the 
victory really belongs. 

The death of his only son in 1490, which threatened new difficulties 
over the succession to the throne, the Jewish problem and disputes 
with Spain prevented John II from proceeding with his maritime 
plans after Dias’ return, and it fell to his successor Manoel, justly 
called “the Fortunate”, to win the prize that had been sought so 
long. Shortly after his accession in October 1495, he submitted the 
matter to his council, and though some members opposed the Eastern 

^ Vide suproy ch. in. 
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adventure on the ground that it would involve Portugal in distant 
wars and lead to friction with other powers such as Venice and 
Egypt by damaging their commercial interests, the King endorsed 
the opinion of those who favoured it. He ordered an expedition to 
be prepared carefully and without regard to expense, and since its 
object was much more than discovery and demanded capacity to 
negotiate with Asiatic potentates, he passed over Bartholomew Dias 
and entrusted the leadership to Vasco da Gama, a skilled and able 
soldier of high rank and considerable administrative experience. Da 
Gama was given credentials as ambassador to establish friendly rela- 
tions and make a commercial treaty with the ruler of Calicut, which 
was then the principal emporium on the western coast of India. 
Da Gama had no previous maritime experience, but this did not 
matter since he took with him the two best pilots of the day, Pero de 
Alemquer and Pero de Escolar, who had served under Dias, and the 
latter himself accompanied the fleet as far as Mina in his own caravel. 
The vessels of the expedition numbered four, the St Gabriel^ St Raphael ^ 
Berrio and a storeship. Dom Diogo Ortiz, the learned Bishop of 
Tangier, a cosmographer of high reputation, supplied maps and 
charts, while Abraham Zacuto, the Jewish scientist, provided astro- 
nomical instruments and tables of the sun’s declination and probably 
taught da Gama to make observations. The complements of the ships 
numbered 170 men of all ranks. 

Leaving the Tagus on 8 July 1497^ the expedition passed the 
Canaries on the 15th and picked up the African coast at Terra Alta; 
the vessels then parted company in a fog and only came together at 
the Cape Verde Islands on the 26th, where they provisioned. Starting 
again on August 3, da Gama stood south-east for 200 leagues and 
then, to escape the doldrums and currents of the Gulf of Guinea and 
the rough weather experienced by Dias on his coast-wise voyage, he 
made the important decision to steer south-west and take a circular 
course to the Cape. This was the first such course recorded in history, 
but it has been followed by sailing ships ever since. Save for the 
appearance of whales and birds, nothing broke the monotony of sea 
and sky for ninety-six days, that is until November 4, when land 
was sighted, and three days later he entered St Helena’s Bay and 
remained a week to clean the ships’ bottoms, mend the sails and take 
in wood. When the Portuguese landed, the Hottentots who were 
encountered were at first friendly and actually took one of the sailors 
to their kraal, but on his return to the shore they became hostile 
and, hurling their assegais, they wounded da Gama and some com- 
panions who came to his rescue. On the 22nd the fleet doubled the 
Gape of Good Hope in good weather and on the 25th anchored in 
the bay of St Braz, where the storeship was broken up and its contents 

* For the details of da Gama's voyage, see /. Journal of the first voyage of Vasco da Gama, 
1497-^, translated and edited by Kavenstein, Hakluyt Society, 1898. ’ 
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transferred to the other vessels. Here again the natives began by 
showing friendliness, bartered one of their fat oxen for some trifling 
objects and danced with the newcomers, but they became angry 
when the Portuguese took the water they regarded as their own and 
demolished a pillar and cross which da Gama had set up on an island 
in the Bay. Between the Cape and the Great Fish River the vessels 
ran into a heavy storm and were in some danger, and next the Agulhas 
Current bore them back, but on Christmas Day 1497 da Gama came 
to the coast of a new country which on that account he called Natal. 
Leaving there, he stood out to sea until drinking water began to 
fail and he had to seek a port; on ii January 1498 he put in near 
the mouth of a small stream which he called Copper River from the 
abundance of that metal which was found in the possession of 
the natives. They were black men, strikingly different from the 
brown Hottentots and yellow Bushmen near the' Cape. He was so 
well received by them that he stayed five days at this “land of 
Good Folk”. It lay a short way to the west of Cape das Correntes. 
Despite the currents from which it derives its name, da Gama passed 
the Cape without difficulty and knew that he was approaching 
the waters familiar to the “Moors” and of which Covilhan had 
told. 

The navigators had now left behind them the territory inhabited 
by primitive savages and were about to come into contact with their 
ancient foes, Muslims of a mixed race, partly indigenous, partly Arab 
and Persian, who had established petty states in the island coast 
towns of East Africa. 

On his outward voyage da Gama did not touch at Sofala, the most 
southerly town of the Arabs, but passed it without realising its exact 
position. His contact with civilised people in East Africa began at 
Kilimane, where he landed on 25 February 1498 as the first European 
to reach that coast by sea. He remained for thirty-two days to careen 
and refit his ships. He was courteously treated there, as at first he 
was at Mozambique also where he touched next. The Arab traders 
there did not at once realise that the newcomers were Christians who 
were coming to dispute their monopoly in those waters, but when 
they did, their altitude abruptly changed. Da Gama found Arab 
ships in the harbour laden with Indian goods and the spices for which 
he was in search, but above all he learned that he was at last ap- 
proaching the dominions of Prester John to whom he was carrying 
letters of commendation. The stories that were told him of the priest- 
king’s power along the coast further to the north probably repre- 
sented a vague knowledge by the coast Arabs that the Abyssinians 
had relations with some of the coast cities like Magadoxo (Mogdishu), 
but they were quite indefinite and raised hopes that were soon dashed 
of securing Christian allies against the Moors. It was not long 
before da Gama realised that Portugal would have to depend upon 
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her own power, for almost everywhere he touched he was treated as 
an enemy by the coast sultans who tried to overcome him by force 
or ti cachery. This happened at Mombasa which he reached on 
April 7. At Malindi, however, he received a ready welcome, for the 
Sultan of that place hoped to throw off the supremacy of the 
neighbouring Muslim power at Kilwa and was anxious to secure the 
help of the newcomers with their powerful artillery, even though 
they were Christians. There da Gama remained nine days, and 
at the end of April he procured the help of Indian or Arab pilots 
to guide him across the Arabian Sea to Calicut, whither we need 
not follow him.^ 

The earliest Arab settlement upon the coast of East Africa 
was at Magadoxo, in what is now Italian Somaliland, but in the 
fifteenth century the principal power upon the coast of the region, 
called by the Arabs and Portuguese ‘^Zanguebar”, lay in the hands of 
the Sultans of Kilwa. ^ Arab explorations never proceeded further 
south than Cape Correntes because the violent currents which gave 
the cape its name rendered navigation too difficult and dangerous for 
their fragile ships whose timbers were only held together by strands of 
coir. The first Arabs to explore the coast came from Magadoxo, but 
later the Sultans of Kilwa made themselves masters of the gold trade 
which came down to the coast not far north of Cape Correntes. 
There they developed the port of Sofala, which became the principal 
mart for the whole commerce of the negro tribes of the interior; the 
silk and cotton cloths, coloured beads and trinkets from Cambay, 
on the west coast of India, were exchanged there for the small beads 
of gold and the ivory brought from the region known to the 
Portuguese as the kingdom of Sofala. With the wealth derived from 
this traffic, Kilwa made herself mistress of the other principal towns 
in Zanguebar, Mombasa and Malindi and of the islands of Pemba, 
Zanzibar and Comoro, but at the end of the fifteenth century her 
power was on the decline owing to the divisions that followed many 
contested successions to the sultanate. 

At that time very few Arabs of pure stock were upon the 
coast, for there had been a progressive deterioration owing to ad- 
mixture with negro blood. The rulers were still professed adherents 
of the Muslim faith and called the negroes “Kaffirs” or unbelievers, 
a term soon adopted by the Portuguese, but most of the population 
on the coast was indifferent or actually heathen. 

The Portuguese were determined to take advantage of the dis- 
content felt by the other towns at the exactions of Kilwa, which had 
made Malindi ready to welcome the proffered alliance of Vasco da 
Gama and rendered it a safe port of call for the Portuguese ships. 
Kilwa, on the other hand, was hostile to the newcomers from the 

^ For an account of his doings on the Indian coast, see C.H.B.E. iv, 3-4, 

* Barros, da Asia, Dec. i, Bk. 8, ch. iv. 
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beginning, for its Sultan realised that they were anxious to seize 
Sofala, the principal source of his wealth. 

It was not until 7 January 1499 that da Gama was back at Malindi, 
where the Sultan had decided to throw in his lot with the Portuguese 
and henceforward remained one of their staunchest allies in East 
Africa. Da Gama returned to Mozambique on February i and 
erected a padrdo on the neighbouring island of St George. He doubled 
the Cape of Good Hope on March 20, and entered the Tagus on 
29 September 1499, two years after his departure. Of the 170 men 
who had sailed, two-thirds had perished, most of them of scurvy, for 
the management of long voyages through hot climates was still to 
be learned. The voyage, however, had been an undeniable success, 
for though da Gama had failed to secure the alliances he sought, 
he had proved once and for all that the sea-way to Southern Asia 
round the south of Africa was practicable and that it lay open to the 
sailors who held the monopoly of the Guinea navigation. 

The results of da Gama’s voyage made an immediate and out- 
standing change in the relations between Europe and Asia, and, 
needless to say, the possibilities of the Indian trade occupied the first 
place in the plans of King Manoel and the shrewd and experienced 
advisers who had been trained under his predecessor. Their design 
was to send the King’s ships as rapidly as possible to the marts of 
Malabar and to see them return safely and expeditiously with cargoes 
of drugs and spices. But Africa also filled a space in their schemes. 
Beyond the well-known and valued Guinea coast both Cao and Dias 
had shown that there were no opportunities of easy profit down to 
the Cape, and the south coast seemed even more inhospitable. It 
afforded nothing more than the prospect of conflict with poor and 
primitive savages, while its stormy seas and powerful currents made 
navigation difficult. 

Beyond Cape Correntes things were different. The fact that the 
east coast was the source of a trade in gold and ivory that had 
enriched the Arabs or “Moors” for centuries was well understood, 
and Manoel planned to secure control of this trade as completely 
as he held that of the gold trade of Guinea with his fortress of Sao 
Jorge da Mina. Ready access to a supply of gold was an essential 
factor in the rise of Portugal to a rank among the nations far in 
advance of anything she could attain while solely dependent upon 
the comparatively slender resources of her own small territory. In 
the Europe of the Middle Ages the supply of the precious metal 
was very limited, and the Portuguese knew well that the merchants 
in the Indian marts would only sell their wares for coin or 
bullion. The negroes of Guinea, on the other hand, were willing 
to trade their gold dust and ivory for manufactured articles which 
could be purchased in Europe, and it was hoped that the negroes 
of South-Eastern Africa would be willing to trade in a similar 
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way. But that trade had long been monopolised by the Arabs, 
and it was fully realised that they would not easily relinquish their 
hold. 

When Pedro Alvares Cabral was dispatched from Lisbon in 1500 
with thirteen ships to follow up da Gama’s discoveries, he received 
orders to take possession of Sofala and establish a post there. But 
he could not make the port and only reached Mozambique with 
very great difficulty and with but a battered remnant of his fleet. 
After touching at the coast of Brazil, he had lost four of his 
ships along with Bartholomew Dias in a hurricane in the South 
Atlantic, possibly near the Cape of Good Hope, and the rest of his 
fleet was scattered and suffered much damage.^ Cabral was better 
received at Mozambique than da Gama had been, but Kilwa was 
violently hostile and he had to pass on to Malindi and thence to India. 
At Malindi he met for the first time with certain Abyssinians and 
received definite information concerning the realm of Prester John 
in the interior, to whom he sent emissaries, thus continuing the efforts 
of the Portuguese to open up communication by sea with Abyssinia. 
Those efforts were persisted in for many years and finally succeeded, 
but they lie beyond the limits of our subject. 

Before Cabral’s return to Lisbon, King Manoel dispatched Joao 
da Nova with four ships on the Indian voyage. He called at the 
Agoada, or Watering Place, of St Braz and there erected a small chapel 
or hermitage which was the first Christian building in South Africa. 
Its erection may have indicated an intention to make the bay a 
regular port of call, but it was rarely visited. On his return voyage 
da Nova discovered the island of St Helena, which thenceforward 
became a regular watering place for Portuguese ships. In 1502 Vasco 
da Gama was sent out for a second time, with a larger fleet than before, 
to seize control of the trade on the Malabar coast and to keep the 
sea against his Moorish competitors. He called at Sofala and entered 
into friencLy relations with the local sheik, but could obtain little 
gold. At Kilwa, however, by a show of force, he compelled the Sultan 
to accept Portuguese suzerainty and pay tribute. One of his captains, 
Antonio do Campo, is said to have discovered Delagoa Bay on this 
voyage. It was fully explored in 1544 by Lourengo Marques, whose 
name the port upon its shores now bears. 

In the following year (1503) three separate squadrons sailed for 
the East; under Francisco de Albuquerque, his brother, Affbnso, and 
Antonio de Saldanha, respectively. On his way out Saldanha entered 
Table Bay, which became known as Agoada de Saldanha, and he 
was the first European to climb Table Mountain. His task was to 
close the mouth of the Red Sea against the exit of an Egyptian fleet 
and to capture any Arab vessels attempting to carry on their old 
trade. In the course of the cruise one of his captains, Ruy Ravasco, 

^ Barros, da Asia, Dec. i, Bk. 5, ch. li. 
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subdued the island of Zanzibar and the town of Brava and compelled 
them to pay tribute, but he could not leave garrisons there and they 
returned to their commerce with the Arabs as soon as the Portuguese 
ships sailed away. 

In 1505 Portuguese policy entered upon a new stage and larger 
designs were conceived and put into practice. King Manoel deter- 
mined to win the monopoly of the maritime trade of the East by 
securing the complete control of the sea and resting it on a chain 
of fortresses at strategic points along the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
The strong points of East Africa which guarded the entrances to the 
ocean necessarily occupied a prominent place in the scheme. The 
conception of this great strategic plan, one of the boldest maritime 
ideas ever formulated, was probably due to Affonso de Albuquerque 
and to a noble of high rank,Dom Francisco de Almeida. The latter was 
entrusted with the task of carrying it into effect and was appointed 
the first Viceroy of the Indies with very extensive powers.^ He left 
Lisbon in March 1505 with a fleet of twenty ships carrying besides 
their crews a force of 1500 trained soldiers who were destined to hold 
the fortresses that were to be established. Almeida’s first care was 
to dominate the African coast, and while a separate force was sent 
to secure the gold tiade, he attacked each of the Arab strongholds 
in turn. He seized Kilwa and built a fort there, and took and 
destroyed Mombasa; so thoroughly did he clear up the coast before 
he passed on to India that thenceforward Portugal was supreme in 
those waters. But it was still insecure so long as it was open to 
external attack, and Almeida’s greatest claim to fame rests on his 
memorable naval victory over the forces of the Sultan of Egypt at 
Diu in 1509. This established the complete command of the sea 
for a century and is thus an event of importance in the history of 
Africa. 

Almeida is remembered by this achievement and by his tragic 
death. On the way home to rest on the laurels he had won, in March 
1510 he landed, against his will, at Table Bay, to punish some insolent 
Hottentots, and he and sixty-five of his soldiers, including eleven 
captains, whose only arms were swords and lances, were slaughtered 
ingloriously by th^ native assegais. Thus the first Viceroy of India 
perished near the site of Cape Town. 

At the same time that Almeida was sent out in supreme command, 
King Manoel dispatched a squadron of six ships under a Spaniard, 
Pedro d’Anhaya, to occupy Sofala and build a fortress there which 
should command the gold trade, ^ and thus accomplish another 
essential part of the broad strategic plan upon which the nation had 
embarked. Before the show offeree which d’Anhaya brought the local 
Arab sheik had to give way and allow the fort to be constructed. He 
consoled himself with his knowledge of the extreme unhealthiness of 
^ Barros, da Asia, Dec. i, Bk. 8, ch, m. • /did., Dec, i, Bk, 9, ch. vi. 
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the site and his belief that it could not fail to weaken the Portuguese 
who garrisoned it. But though the plan was soundly conceived and 
efficiently carried out, it failed to yield the results that were hoped 
for, and the gold trade never became as important a factor in 
Portugal’s advancement as it had promised to be in the days of 
John II. This was due to the instability of conditions in the interior. 

The vast stretch of territory between the Zambesi and the Limpopo 
from which Sofala drew its trade was then inhabited by a confedera- 
tion of Bantu tribes known to the Portuguese as Makalanga, or in 
their own tongue Makaranga. Their paramount chief, who was sup- 
posed to possess supernatural powers, was known as the monomotapa^ 
a title of disputed significance, which probably means “chief of the 
mountain”, for his place of residence was near the mountain called 
Fura which was regarded as sacred. The Portuguese mistook the 
loose form of Bantu tribal organisation for something more systematic. 
They took the local chiefs to be “kings” and translated monomotapa 
as “Emperor”, thus bringing into European geography the erroneous 
idea of an organised empire covering the whole of the interior of 
South-East Africa which persisted until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. Each of the local chiefs of the many clans, into which 
the Makaranga were divided, had his seat at a zimhao^ or collection 
of kraals, and at some of these there were stone buildings whose 
origin was due to some earlier people, for the Makaranga had no 
tradition concerning it. The most extensive of these ruins was that 
now known as the Great Zimbabwe, concerning whose origin many 
fantastic legends have been current since the sixteenth century. They 
have given rise to acute controversy among archaeologists, and it 
cannot be said that any explanation yet commands general approval.^ 

Gold workings were widespread throughout the territories of the 
Makaranga, but they were specially rich in Manica and the country 
now known as Southern Rhodesia. The metal was obtained by the 
negroes from the streams by washing, or extracted by shallow diggings 
from alli vial deposits, and sold to peripatetic Arab traders from the 
coast in exchange for cotton stuffs from the Malabar marts, eoloured 
beads and other trinkets. It was Covilhan’s reports concerning this 
trade that first directed the cupidity of the Portuguese to Sofala, 
whence most of the gold was exported. There were a few nuggets 
among the gold, but it was mostly in the form of small beads or 
flakes, for the Makaranga had not sufficient skill to work it up into 
ornaments.^ When d’Anhaya erected his fortress, the Makaranga 
confederacy was already breaking up. Lesser confederacies were 
striving to throw off the paramountcy of the monomotapa^ especially 
in Manica, Barue and Kiteve, and the constant sporadic warfare 

^ For rival theories concerning the matter, vide supra^ Chapter iii, pp. 54-5. 

* For a description of the circumstances in the region, see Diogo de Aica9ova to King 
Manoel, 20 November 1506. Theal, Records of S.ti. Africa, i, 57-08. 
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was stopping the journeys of the Arab pedlars and drying up the 
flow of trade to Sofala, just when the Portuguese aspired to displace 
the Moors as masters of the region. 

After its occupation the chief captaincy on the African coast was 
at first established at Sofala, but that port was found very unsuitable 
owing to its shallowness and the many shoals impeding navigation 
along the neighbouring coast. The island town of Mozambique, which 
was much more accessible than Sofala, was occupied in 1508, and 
thenceforward it became the port where vessels called on the outward 
voyage and whence they took their departure for Europe. Owing 
to the occasional uncertainties of the monsoon navigation, vessels 
often had to pass the winters there. Though at first only a factory 
with a small fort, Mozambique became the seat of government for 
the whole coast in 1558, and the construction of the existing great 
fortress of St Sebastian was then commenced. The commerce of 
Sofala never fulfilled the high expectations of its conquerors, but the 
loss of it ruined Kilwa, and that place fell into decay and was 
abandoned in 1512. Much of the trade that survived the anarchy 
in the interior trickled down to small places in the delta of the 
Zambesi which were not yet in Portuguese control, and there Arab 
adventurers made precarious profits upon a small scale. 

During the first twenty years of the sixteenth century Portuguese 
captains explored all the African seas in search of the precious metals 
or valuable goods ibr trade. In 1506 Tristao da Cunha discovered 
the islands now known by his name in the South Atlantic, and in 
company with AfTonso de Albuquerque he explored the coast of 
Madagascar. He was told that silver and ginger existed there, and 
this led to the design of establishing a fort, but, as the information 
proved untrue, nothing was done; subsequently, Sao lourcn^o, as 
the Portuguese named the island, was examined with a view to its 
conquest, but it was never occupied. The same two captains subdued 
the coast towns north of Mombasa, taking and sacking Oja and 
Brava, and as Socotra was supposed to be the key to the Red Sea, 
they seized the Arab fort on the island, but the mistake was soon 
discovered and the place abandoned. 

Military control of the coast south of Cape Delgado was complete 
by 1509; forts in the principal towns held the half-caste Arabs in 
subjection, and fear of punishment sufficed for those which had no 
Portuguese garrison; later experience proved that stockades and guns 
were enough to keep the Kaffirs in awe. The command of the sea 
was secured by oared boats manned by slave rowers and by the 
India ships which passed up and down the coast yearly and called 
in, according to the needs of the fortresses, or their own. Arab 
dhows could not dispute it, and when the Turks made the attempt 
in 1 589, they were vanquished at Patta by a fleet sent from Goa for 
the purpose. The Turkish admiral, Ali Beg, was captured by the 
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Portuguese, while men of his crews who fled to the mainland fell 
into the hands of the cannibal “ Muzimbas ” ^ and were killed and eaten 
by them. Native navigation was regulated as in India, but with far less 
difficulty; the dhows had to call at certain ports and pay customs 
dues. 

The Portuguese displaced the Arabs wherever their authority ex- 
tended and endeavoured to seize their trade, but they could not 
prevent smuggling. The commerce of East Africa was made a royal 
monopoly under the direction of the King’s factors at Sofala and 
Mozambique, who distributed the merchandise, imported from India, 
to the various coastal and inland stations and received the gold, ivory 
and ambergris obtained in exchange. In 1 595 the trade was farmed 
out to the captains of the two fortresses, and in 1682 it was thrown 
open to private merchants, but as the Banyans (i.e. Indian traders) 
tended to oust the Portuguese, it was then transferred to a council 
at Mozambique. Portuguese East Africa for long depended eco- 
nomically, as it always did politically, on the State of India, to which 
it formed the avenue, and it was subject to the Governor or Viceroy, 
who ruled in the beginning from Cochin and after 1510 from Goa. 

To the north of Cape Delgado conditions were different. Although 
the Portuguese could rely on the friendship of the Sultans of Malindi 
and Zanzibar, and the coast towns were left in the hands of the 
inhabitants, who paid tribute, risings took place from time to time 
and had to be suppressed. Patta and Mombasa gave most trouble, 
especially the last. Mombasa was situated on a coral reef with an 
excellent harbour, where a factory was established in 1509. It was 
conquered and burned, as we have seen, by D. Francisco de Almeida 
in 1505, and again by Nuno da Cunha in 1529, by D. Martim 
Aflfonso de Mello in 1587 and by Thome de Sousa Coutinho in 1589. 
In 1593 the fortress of Jesus was built to control the place, with stones 
brought ready cut from Portugal, and the seat of the captaincy, 
extending Irom Cape Delgado to Malindi, was moved from the latter 
place to Mombasa. 

The building of the Portuguese fort at Sofala and the break-up 
of the Makaranga confederacy in the interior caused, as we have 
said, a diversion of the trade of the interior from about 1510 onwards 
to the alternative route down the Zambesi to the small ports in its 
delta.2 

The first penetration of the interior by the Portuguese was the work 
of individual merchants and missionaries. At an early date various 
adventurous spirits, among whom were some of Italian extraction, 
set up trading stations on the coast at Ibo, Inhambane and Delagoa 
Bay and in the delta of the Zambesi, called by the Portuguese the 

^ The ArnaZimba of the ethnologists. 

* See a letter from Affonso de Albuquerque to King Manoel, 10 December 1514. Thcal. 
Records^ ra, 147-8. 
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rivers of Cuama or of Sena. About 1531 they carried their activities 
up the main stream to Sena and Tele, the head of navigation, 
where small towns and forts were erected after the middle of the 
century; and later on they established periodical fairs at the junction 
of native trails like Masapa, the seat of the monomotapa near Mount 
Fura, Bocuto and Luanze. Some of the adventurers acquired lands 
in the delta by conquest or otherwise and took the place of the 
native chiefs or fwnos. 

The first missionaries in South Africa were Dominicans and that 
Order became the predominant one, having spiritual charge of the 
fortresses of Sofala and Mozambique and of churches at Querimba 
and Ibo on the coast, at Sena and Tete, in the villages in the Maka- 
ranga country where fairs existed, and finally at Zimbaoe, the kraal 
of the monomotapa. 

The ecclesiastical government of East Africa was confided to an 
Administrator at Mozambique, who was either a secular priest or 
a Dominican. The Augustinians and Jesuits also formed missionary 
centres. By 1591 the Dominicans claimed to have baptised 20,000 
persons in the Zambesi delta alone, ^ but their greatest successes were 
obtained in the seventeenth century. The conversions were usually 
more apparent than real, and the native practice of polygamy was 
an obstacle to lasting results, but this must not blind us to the extra- 
ordinary courage and spiritual devotion of many of these first Christian 
missionaries in Africa south of the Equator. 

The Jesuits had the glory of furnishing the proto-martyr in the 
person of Frei Gon^alo da Silveira,^ a missionary of noble family, 
who in 1560 was sent from Goa in response to an appeal from the 
monomotapa for Christian instruction. He preached the Gospel for 
some weeks at Otongwe in the Inhambane country, this being the 
first mission ever established in South Africa. Silveira made many 
converts, but they fell away when his presence was removed. It was 
very difficult to make real progress in the teaching of Christianity 
to the negroes, and no one realised this more than the best of the 
missionaries themselves. The only native religion was a crude form 
of ancestor worship, and, as their first teachers said, the blacks were 
wrapped up in the pleasures of the flesh and had no idea of the soul. 
From the Inhambane country, whither he had gone on the appeal of 
the Tongan chid, whose ‘‘great place” lay some ninety miles up the 
Zambesi, and who was his first temporary convert, Father Silveira 
undertook the long journey to the kraal of the monomotapa himself. 
There he succeeded in baptising the chieftain and some of his wives 
and headmen ; but this apparent success was entirely delusive, for it 
was merely due to their desire to secure the help of the powerful 
King of Portugal or to the traditional courtesy of the Bantu in 

^ Theal, Records y i, 392. 

* English biography by Father H. Chadwick, S.J. (Roehampton, 1910). 
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deferring to the desires of their visitors. When the missionaries 
attempted to reform the heathen practices of their hosts, they met 
with stubborn and menacing hostility. The revulsion from his facile 
baptisms ended this time in tragedy, for certain Muslim traders easily 
persuaded the monomotapa that Father Silveira was plotting his death 
by sorcery and poison. In March 1561 Silveira and many of his 
converts were strangled with heathen barbarities and their bodies 
thrown into the river. Thus perished the first martyr for the Christian 
faith in South Africa, to be followed a little later by his Muslim 
denunciators who also fell victims to the savagery of heathen super- 
stition. The tragedy led directly to important results, for it was one 
of the causes of the first serious Portuguese attempt to conquer the 
South African interior. 

The policy of coastal occupation based on fortresses and the com- 
mand of the sea, which had been inaugurated on the shores of the 
Indian Ocean under Manoel the Fortunate, was continued by John III, 
the Pious, who was a zealous promoter of missionary enterprise and 
a lover of peace. His successor, Sebastian, was a devoted believer 
in the Counter-Reformation, inspired with the ideals of the Crusaders 
of the thirteenth century and anxious to devote himself and all the 
resources of his kingdom to the foundation of an African empire for 
Christ. His schemes led to the occupation of Angola, which we shall 
discuss Inter, and to the campaigns in Morocco ending in his 
defeat and slaughter with the flower of the Portuguese nobility at 
Alcacer-Kebir in 1578, and so to the annexation of Portugal to Spain 
in 1580 with its momentous consequences. 

Before we turn to the events in South-East Africa that resulted 
from Silveira’s murder and King Sebastian’s crusading zeal, we 
must refer to the course of development in South-West Africa during 
the first part of the sixteenth century. 

When the Congo was first discovered by Diogo Cao, the negro 
kingdom included the southern portion of the modern Belgian Congo 
and more than half the area of the territory of Angola as a depen- 
dency,^ but it was already tending to disintegrate. During the first 
sixty years after its discovery, the Kings of Portugal made genuine 
efforts to civilise the natives and convert them to Christianity, without 
any attempt at conquest ; but though some initial success was achieved, 
the inconstant nature, superstitions and vices of the barbarians pre- 
vented any lasting results; and internal disorder then drove away 
missionaries and traders. Angola on the other hand developed 

Ravei^tein includes conjectural niaps ol Congo and Angola to illustrate their history 
^wn to the seventeenth century in his edition of The Strange Adventures of Aruirew Battell 
HaWuyt S^iety, 1901. Among other recent works the history of these countries to 
by Snr Alfredo Felner, entitled Angola (Coimbra, 1933) was consulted in proof by the 
courtesy of the author. It supplements and son. “times corrects Ravenstein’s narrative 
from Portuguese sources. 
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into a colony, which the Congo had never been, and the latter was 
neglected. 

In 1490 John II sent an expedition to explore the Congo under 
Gon^alo de Sousa accompanied by Franciscan friars chosen for 
their scientific knowledge who were to ascertain the way to the 
land of Prester John, while others were to explore the interior. Ruy 
de Sousa, a lieutenant of the leader, actually sailed up the River 
Congo and obtained information as to the upper reaches beyond the 
Yelala Falls and the great lake which was vaguely rumoured to lie 
beyond. Before returning to Portugal he established a factory at 
Pinda, at the mouth of the river, to which the inhabitants of St Thome 
resorted to purchase slaves, ivory and copper. Some of them settled 
down there and even made journeys inland to get merchandise for 
the vessels that came from the island. 

Relations between the two countries later became intimate; Con- 
golese youths regularly repaired to Lisbon to be educated, while 
Portuguese merchants were able to travel far into the interior and 
carry* on trade. A custom house was established at Pinda, where 
duties were levied on goods passing in and out for the benefit of 
Portugal, which assumed the position of suzerain power. Never- 
theless, the King of Congo would not allow the Portuguese to work 
the mines they had found, nor would he give leave for the emissary 
of King Manoel, Gregorio de Quadra, to explore the Upper Congo 
and seek a way to Abyssinia.^ In 1526, however, he came to favour 
the second project, and in 1536 had wood made ready for two boats 
which were to serve for the discovery of the great lake ; but by then 
the expedition no longer interested the Portuguese, who had already 
reached the country of Prester John by sea. 

The first recorded visit of the Portuguese to Angola, after the early 
discoveries along its coast, took place in 1520. The native name for 
the country was Ndongo, but it was not co-extensive with the modern 
Portuguese province. In some directions it had influence in terri- 
tories now a part of the British Empire and so falling within our 
subject. It was also the scene of the earliest attempts at European 
colonisation in Africa south of the Equator, and its early history is 
therefore of direct interest. The paramount chief, called the Mgola, 
from whom the modern name is derived, had before 1520 heard of 
the liberalities of King Manoel to his proteges in the kingdom of 
Congo, and desiring a share of them and of trade with the Portuguese, 
he asked for missionaries as the means of obtaining both, and accom- 
panied his request with a present of silver bracelets. In consequence, 
Manuel Pacheco and Baltasar de Castro were sent out with orders, 
first to explore the west coast and rivers from the Cape of Good Hope 
northward to the Cuanza, and next to visit the Ngola and ascertain 
whether he would accept the Christian faith. They were ordered at 
^ DamiSo de Goes, Chronica de D, Manoely iv, cap. 54. 
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the same time to collect information about the mines ofsilver and other 
metals which were rumoured to exist in the region.^ In all proba- 
bility there was a sound basis for these rumours in the knowledge 
the natives had of the great copper deposits of the Katanga, Castro 
actually reached the residence of the Ngola^ but was held there as 
a prisoner for six years, and he then owed his liberation to the inter- 
cession of the King of Congo. The action of the Ngola was probably 
inspired by some of the Portuguese renegades who had fled into 
Angola from the small European settlements on the Congo and in 
their own interests did not wish to see their refuge closed to them. 
It is worthy of note that during his long residence among the negroes 
Castro could never secure confirmation of the existence of silver 
mines, but the legend persisted for a century, and it was one of the 
causes which induced the Portuguese to undertake the conquest of 
the country. Another reason prompting Portuguese designs upon 
Angola was that it was noted for ample supplies of cheap slaves 
owing to the over-population of the country. Before 1540 Brazil was 
beginning to be opened up for the cultivation of sugar, and negro 
slaves were needed to work the new estates. The Portuguese had 
organised the slave trade in Guinea in the second half of the fifteenth 
century and used the island of St Thome as one of their entrepots. 
When a demand arose for slaves for Brazil, St Thome was a con- 
venient centre from which to supply it, and soon after 1 540 we hear 
of slave-traders on the coast of Angola bartering European goods for 
their cargoes. In 1548 the King of Congo caused an enquiry to be 
made about the vessels which the factor and officials of St Thome 
were dispatching to the ports of Angola without his leave and forbade 
the trade, as it interfered with that carried on with his own country. 
This prohibition deprived the Ngola of his profit and about 1550 he 
revolted against his overlord. In 1556 he sent an embassy to Lisbon 
to obtain the recognition of his independence and assistance against 
the King of Congo, who in that year had dispatched an army against 
him which was defeated on the River Dande. 

The Portuguese Government realised the advantage of entering 
into direct relations with Angola, which promised greater trading 
advantages than the Congo, but, owing to the death of the Ngola and 
for other reasons, it delayed taking action for some years. At length, 
however, in 1560 Paulo Dias de Novais,^ grandson of Bartholomew 
Dias, was sent out to study the situation on the spot and find out 
if the new ‘‘King”, as the Portuguese called him, was willing to 
accept Christianity and enter into an agreement. Three Jesuits were 
sent out with Dias to begin a mission, but the Ngola, suspicious of 
their intentions, held them prisoners for some time, robbed them of 

^ Their instructions are in Alguns Documentos da Torre do Tomboy etc., p. 436. 

* He is often spoken of by English writers as 'Vovais, but the Portuguese always call 
him Paulo Dias. 
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their goods and otherwise ill-treated them. However, after some 
years Dias was able to reassure him and compose the diflTerences 
between Angola and Congo. He returned to Portugal in 1572 with 
an envoy of the Ngola and rich presents for the King of Portugal 
as a token of the proffered alliance. 

Before we deal with the results of this mission we must return to 
trace what was happening at the same time in South-East Africa. 

When Sebastian succeeded John III upon the throne of Portugal 
he took up seriously the schemes for securing the possession of the 
gold mines in the dominions of the monomotapa which had been often 
discussed in the reign of John III. Sebastian’s purpose was to carry 
out the obligations to spread the Christian faith, to which he was 
bound under the Papal grants made to his predecessors from as early 
a date as 1452,^ to punish the monomotapa for the murder of Father 
Silveira and, lastly, to increase the revenue of the Crown. He sub- 
mitted the question of the morality, or as we should put it, the 
propriety according to international law, of making war against the 
monomotapa to a commission of lawyers and theologians, called the 
Mesa da Consciencia, and in January 1569 they delivered an opinion 
which is of considerable interest as marking the opinion of the six- 
teenth century concerning relations with non-Christian peoples. They 
held that the King of Portugal might justly make war on the mono- 
motapa on account of his murder of Father Silveira and other Portu- 
guese, his robbery of their property and his sheltering of the Moors, 
the enemies of the Christian faith and the instigators of those crimes. 
Besides the aforesaid causes there must be “in the King who repre- 
sents a public person obliged to defend his state and subjects from 
all injuries, an upright intention of spreading the gospel in those 
parts. This conversion and salvation of souls must be the principal 
end in view . . . and not the increase of empire, or the personal glory 
and profit of the prince, or other private interests ”, On these grounds 
the commissioners pronounced the war just. ^ Francisco Barreto, who 
had been a successful Governor of India, was appointed Captain- 
General of the first expedition and of the lands when gained. He 
was supplied with three vessels and 550 veteran soldiers, including 
many members of noble houses, for the fame of the gold mines, which 
were popularly identified with the ancient Ophir, led to a general 
rush to enlist. Barreto left Lisbon in April 1569, called at Bahia, 
where he remained six months, and reached Mozambique on 1 1 
March 1570. He had been preceded by his second in command, 
Vasco Fernandes Homem, who found there the historian Diogo do 


^ See Davenport, F. G., European Treaties bearing on the history of the United States . . . 
to 1648, p. 12. 

® Theal, Records^ in, 153. From a contemporary copy in Bibl. Nat., Paris, Dept, of 
MSS., Portugais 8, fo. 266. 
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Gouto and the poet Camoens, the latter of whom had been stranded on 
the homeward voyage owing to lack of means and had spent the time 
in polishing his great epic The Lusiads for the press. Instead of pro- 
ceeding to his destination, Barreto wasted a year and a half in 
reducing Zanzibar, Patta and other coast towns, and then, instead 
of taking the route up country, via Sofala, was persuaded by Father 
Monclaros, the leading Jesuit who accompanied him, to go by the 
Zambesi, as Monclaros desired to obtain satisfaction for the murder of 
Father Silveira and recover his remains. Finally, in November 1572, 
he sailed with twenty-two craft for Kilimane and so up the river to 
Sena, where there was already a small Portuguese settlement, and 
there he disembarked his “select and well-equipped company, more 
in the humour to fight Turks than mere Kaffirs”. There the tradi- 
tional Muslim hostility showed itself; they knew that they would lose 
their trade in gold with the natives if the Portuguese obtained pos- 
session of the mines. The expedition was accompanied by 2000 slaves 
in charge of the baggage waggons and camels, and by a fleet of boats 
on the river to carry those who fell ill, and it took a month to traverse 
the fifty leagues from Sena to the country of the Mongas, a warlike 
tribe on the Zambesi, “more cruel and dreaded than the Turks in 
Italy”. Such enemies could not safely be left in the rear, and Barreto 
decided to march inland and subdue them before proceeding further. 
In two fierce battles against their overwhelming forces, the training, 
artillery and muskets of his little band won a complete victory ; but 
the climate, foul water and poor food caused daily deaths and so 
enfeebled the survivors that Barreto had to retreat to the river and 
return to Sena, after penetrating only some twelve leagues from its 
banks. 

The monomotapa had heard of the expedition and its object, and 
his envoy now arrived to say that he desired amity with the Portu- 
guese and would welcome trade with them, whereupon Barreto boldly 
dictated iiis terms. The monomotapa must expel the Muslims from his 
dominio-is, allow the Gospel to be preached and hand over the 
ownership of some of his mines to the King of Portugal. He then 
went back to Mozambique to get fresh troops, and after his departure 
all the officers and men he had left at Sena, except fifty, sickened 
and died. The monomotapa accepted the demands made on him, but 
it could not be disguised that the expedition had been a failure. He 
promised to expel the Arabs, and did so, laying on them the blame 
for the murder of Father Silveira; he gave leave for the preaching 
of Christianity, though he would not promise to return to the faith, 
while, as to the gold mines, he offered to hand over some of them and 
also the silver mines near Tete. 

The prestige of the Portuguese in South-East Africa was undeniably 
weakened by this disaster and it suffered a further blow between 
1570 and 1593 by the repeated invasions of cannibal ‘‘Mumbos” 
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and Mazimbas ’’ ^ from the north. Father Monclaros, who wrote an 
account of the expedition, ^ remarks concerning the agreement with 
the monomotapa that he actually gave some gold mines to Portuguese 
traders, but the extraction of the metal proved so costly that they 
abandoned them, finding it more profitable to get gold from the 
natives in exchange for cloth. After Barreto’s failure, Fernandes 
Homem, who succeeded him as Captain-General, and took the Sofala 
route to the mines, invaded Manica and reached the vicinity of 
Massikesse, but only found some poor workings from which little gold 
could be extracted and retired disillusioned. ^ 

In 1597 and the following years the Makaranga territories were 
invaded by neighbouring tribes and disturbed by internal rebellions, 
and as the Portuguese settlers at Sena and Tete, and especially Diogo 
Simoes Madeira, captain of the latter place, lent their assistance to 
the Makaranga, in 1609 the reigning monomotapa^ Gasilusere, made a 
grant of all his mines to King Philip III of Spain, who then ruled 
over Portugal. He also gave the silver mines at Chicova above Tete 
to Madeira, in return for his services in restoring him more than once 
to power, but the latter was never able to obtain possession of them ; 
the native chiefs refused to disclose their whereabouts, fearing that 
the Portuguese would seize the lands in which they were situated. 
On hearing of the grant to Madeira, Philip III ordered that an 
attempt should be made to take possession of the mines, and in 1609 
D. Nuno Alvares Pereira was sent as Captain-General for the purpose, 
but achieved nothing. In 1612 D. Estevam de Ataide, his successor, 
quarrelled with the monomotapa and refused to deliver the curva or 
present of cloth, worth 5000 cruzados^ which was by custom given to 
secure liberty of trade in the Makaranga dominions. On this the 
monomotapa seized the property of the Portuguese residents in the 
interior and caused some of them to be slain. Philip III disapproved 
of the agreement made by the Viceroy of India with Ataide for the 
conquest of the mines and ordered the latter to hand it over to 
Madeira, who succeeded him as Captain-General; he paid the curva 
and peace was restored, but though he lent further aid to the mono- 
motapa^ and the latter ordered the mines to be disclosed, he had in 
fact repented of his gift and secretly countermanded his instructions. 
In 1613, therefore, Madeira determined to seek for the mines by him- 
self, and in digging in the hills near Chicova, n^here he had built 
a fort in 1612, many large nuggets were found; but owing to the 
hostility of a judge, Francisco da Fonseca, who had been sent from 
India to report on the mines and supply his needs, Madeira was com- 
pelled by sickness and lack of food to abandon his post in 1616 and 
return to Tete. He was reinstated in 1618, and instructed to assist 

^ OvAmbo and AmaZimba, vide supra, p. 35 * * Theal, Records, iii, I 57 “ 253 ' 

8 According to Antonio Bocarro, but Barr:to de Resende says 15,000. Theal, Records, 
II, 390 and III, 381. 
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Alvares Pereira, who seems to have made another expedition in search 
of the mines which proved as unsuccessful as the others. From a 
report of Father Manuel Barreto, made in 1667,^ and other sources, 
it seems doubtful if gold or even silver existed in the lands under 
Portuguese control, at least in sufficient quantities to repay the cost 
of working, but Madeira was for long hopeful and dispatched Caspar 
Bocarro with some nuggets of silver to the Court of Madrid. This 
man made an overland journey from Chicova to Kilwa, in the course 
of which he discovered and crossed Lake Nyasa and the River 
Rovuma, more than two centuries before Livingstone. In 1624 the 
Viceroy of India was ordered to find out if there was a route by way 
of this lake to Abyssinia, where Portuguese influence was then on the 
decline owing to a nationalist revival founded on suspicion of the 
Europeans and their creed. 

In view of the failure of all attempts to reach the mines, and as these 
enterprises had only led to a waste of men and money, Philip III 
in 1622 ordered the search to be abandoned. The monopoly of 
trade in the dominions of the monomotapa and on the coast south of 
the Zambesi was leased to the captains of Mozambique for 40,000 
cruzados on condition that they kept up the fortresses and paid the 
garrisons.^ By arrangement with the monomotapa^ a Portuguese official, 
called Captain of the Gates, lived at Masapa and acted as inter- 
mediary between him and the merchants; he derived his title from 
the fact that no trader could pass inland thence without his leave. 

In 1628 the Makaranga empire was actually conquered by the 
Portuguese inhabitants of Sena and Tete in company with their com- 
patriots at Luanse and Masapa. In the following year they put on 
the throne a new monomotapa^ Manuza, who became a Christian, 
acknowledged himself a vassal of King Philip and agreed to the con- 
ditions demanded by Francisco Barreto half a century earlier.^ The 
dethroned monomotapa made an attempt to recover his throne, but 
was defeated by forces of native warriors raised by the Dominican 
friars, Manuel Sardinha and Damiao do Espirito Santo, while Diogo 
de Sousa de Meneses overran Manica and set up a new King who 
accepted Portuguese overlordship and also became a Christian. 
Twenty years later the Kings of Kiteve and Barue were baptised, 
but all of these negro rulers were very nominal believers. Portuguese 
influenee in East Africa then attained the height of its power and 
prosperity; and as late as 1694 the Viceroy informed the King of 
Portugal that he had no dominion in the East so valuable as that 
of the “rivers of Sena”. The Portuguese had a captain and garrison 
at Zimbaoe, the royal residence, and, according to Father Barreto, 
elected or deposed Emperors at their pleasure, while, as to their profits, 
he calls the rivers of Cuama “truly rivers of gold”. He also says that 

^ Printed in Theal, Records, iii, 436. ^ Theal, Records, iv, 185, 193, 

• The treaty made on this occasion is in Theal, Records, v, 287. 
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3000 pastas or 60,000 ounces were exported yearly from Kilimane 
and only 500 from Sofala, which in Arab days had been the port 
for the whole trade. Very little of the money, however, reached the 
Royal treasury; indeed as early as 1552 Simon Botelho, overseer of 
the revenue, informed the King that even the captains of Sofala and 
Mozambique, though they received beads and cloth from India to 
exchange for ivory, sent hardly any, on the ground that the profits 
of their fortresses belonged to themselves. This was the view held and 
acted upon, not only by the Portuguese officials in the East, but by 
their English trading rivals, and it is not therefore surprising to learn 
that in 1580-4 neither Sofala nor Mozambique yielded any revenue 
to the State. 

In 1590-1 Sofala cost 1,351,400 the vicar of the church 

received 2400 reis for the masses he said for the soul of Prince Henry 
the Navigator, and Mozambique cost 3,829,661 reis. The latter 
fortress was at times in dire need of munitions and its garrison reduced 
to a hundred men or less, so that, if the Dutch had attacked it on 
one of these occasions, it would have fallen and with it the dominion 
of the Portuguese in East Africa, while the State of India could 
hardly have been held without the halfway station of Mozambique 
for the annual fleets. The captains of Kilimane, Sena and Tete, if 
less rich than the captains of Mozambique who could make 200,000 
cruzados in their three years' term, were more powerful, for they were 
able to put in the field 12,000 picked Kaffirs with 300 guns.‘^ 

The only territory actually belonging to the Portuguese Crown in 
East Africa at the close of the sixteenth century, apart from the coastal 
fortresses, consisted of a triangle bounded, on the north, by the Zambesi 
and running from Chicova to Kilimane, on the south, by an imaginary 
line drawn from Chicova to Sofala, while the coast from Kilimane 
to Sofala formed the third side. This tract was divided into districts 
called moganos^ which had been acquired by Portuguese adventurers, 
who paid a quit rent to the King and received from the natives a 
tribute on the products of the soil and on the ivory they obtained by 
hunting. The districts were governed by four captains, the chief of 
whom was usually the captain of Sena; as the latter was the most 
important place in the whole territory, decisions of peace or war 
generally depended on him. He derived his appointment from the 
captain of Mozambique. The owners of the districts, or prasos da 
corda, which came to number eighty-five, may be compared to feudal 
lords, and by intermarriage with natives their European blood became 
more and more diluted as time went on. 

As in the delta, adventurers had also acquired large properties in 

^ Theal, Records^ iv, 5. He estimate^ the value of a real as equal to one farthing to-day, 
but it was more probably three. 

^ According to Father Barreto (Theal, Records, iii, 474) ; but Barreto de Resende, writing 
thirty years earlier, says that in the district ol Sena alone there were 30,000 armed Kaffirs 
at the captain’s orders. 
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the Makaranga dominions by purchase from the monomotapa and with 
their hordes of slaves they were more powerful than he; in Manica 
also they held more lands than the King, while Gobira, part of the 
kingdom of Quiteve, was also in their hands. One of the most daring 
of these men was Sisnando Dias Bayao, who penetrated as far as the 
Butua country or Matabeleland, overran it and built forts, which, 
however, were abandoned on his death. The captains of Mozambique 
could not control these adventurers, who made wars on their own 
account and were independent chieftains, and the royal treasury 
derived no advantage from their exploits. Hence Father Barreto in 
his report suggested to the King that, if the monomotapa rose in rebel- 
lion again, he should take the opportunity of subduing and annexing 
the whole of his dominions and dividing the land among the Portu- 
guese, who, besides a quit rent, might be obliged to pay tithes for 
them. He estimated that these together would bring in more than 
a million reis^ but the execution of such a plan was beyond the strength 
of Portugal. For though Portugal had recovered independence in 
1640, and in 1668 had won the war with Spain that had dragged on 
for twenty-eight years, and had also regained Angola and Brazil from 
the Dutch, the nation was exhausted by the efforts it had put forth. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth century a subject of the 
monomotapa named Changamira^ rose from humble origins to be a 
power in Butua, and between 1693 and 1695 he conquered most of 
the dominions of his former master, and the political authority of 
Portugal in the region of the Zambesi was gradually reduced to its 
present limits. But before that date the Portuguese had lost the com- 
mand of the sea to the Dutch and dominion on part of the coast to 
the Oman Arabs, ^ so that they had ceased to play an important part 
in South-East Africa. 

We m ast now continue the story of Angola from the point where 
we left it in 1572. The conviction had already been formed in 
Portugal before that date that Angola was a suitable country for 
colonisation after the manner of Brazil, to which it would form a 
useful appendage. 

Paulo Dias de Novais was therefore able to secure without diffi- 
culty from the Crown of Portugal a “donation’’ of territory on 
similar lines to the captaincies already granted in Brazil.^ His dona- 
tion was twofold; he received for himself in perpetuity thirty-five 
leagues of coastline running south from the River Cuanza and inland 
as far as he could subdue, while the government of the whole of the 
territory between the Cuanza and the Dande was bestowed upon 
him for life, and in both regions he was given full civil and criminal 

^ The wars of Ghangamira with the Portugu'^* c are described by Antonio da Conceicao 
in Chronista de Tirsuary, ii, 1 05 sqq. 

• Vide infra, pp. 108-10. * The docurnent is printed by Snr Fclner, Angola, p. 407. 
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jurisdiction. By the terms of the grant he had to meet all the expenses 
of his expedition and they cost him more than 27,000 cruzados,^ most 
of which he borrowed. He undertook to occupy the country and 
build forts and a church in the territory north of the Cuanza, and 
the revenue he raised in both territories was to be divided between 
him and the Crown. The King reserved to himself the traffic in slaves, 
but Dias had the right to export on his own account, free of duty, 
forty-eight pegas da India^ that is to say ninety-six slaves, every 
year. 

Dias’ expedition was the first attempt to establish a colony in 
South Africa. Leaving Lisbon in October 1574 with a small fleet 
carrying 400 settlers capable of bearing arms, including artisans, a 
physician and a barber-surgeon, Dias established his first settlement on 
Loanda Island and then on the mainland opposite, where the town of 
St Paul de Loanda soon began to rise. The new colony was named 
the ‘‘realm of Sebaste” in honour of King Sebastian. Dias called 
together the roving Portuguese adventurers who were already living 
in Afigola and informed them of his rights and powers, which must 
have been very distasteful to men unaccustomed to obey any settled 
authority. The Ngola sent an envoy to treat with him; for a 
time harmony reigned between the donatory and the surrounding 
negro tribes, and trade gradually increased, especially in slaves, 
purchased from chiefs in the interior. Between 1575 and 1591, 
52,000 pegas ^ or about 104,000 individuals, were exported, notwith- 
standing the disorders that arose within the negro confederacy after 
the founding of the settlement. Soon, however, the natives began to 
attack and rob Portuguese traders so frequently as to make their 
journeys into the interior very precarious. Though Dias endeavoured 
to avoid hostilities against the offending chiefs and their tribes, he 
saw that, unless he was prepared to abandon his donation, they would 
be inevitable. 

During the first years of the colony Dias had heard of the 
existence of what were said to be rich silver mines at Cambambe 
in the interior, and he made it his object to mark a trail thither 
and to establish fortified posts along it to guard his caravan from 
attack. He actually built three of these posts, the last being at 
Anzelle. He told the envoys from the Ngola^ who came down to 
protest, that the posts were established to defend him from his 
enemies. But the “great chief” refused to accept this explanation 
and treated his action as a declaration of war. He massacred all 
the Portuguese traders upon whom he could lay hands and assembled 
a large army to attack the invaders. Dias had already prepared 
himself and asked for reinforcements from Portugal. 150 well-armed 
and trained men came out to the colony in 1580, and when the Ngola 

^ About ;i{^30,ooo of our money, according to Snr Felner, but when he died he left debts 
amounting to about £ii 7,000, as the result of his colonising efforts, op, cit,, pp. 123 sgq. 
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attacked him, the negroes were completely routed near Mocumba 
on I November 1580. 

During the next two years many of the chiefs of Kissama and 
Ilamba were reduced to obedience, and though one of the lieutenants 
of Dias, who endeavoured to seize the mines, was defeated and 
killed, the Jesuit father Baltasar Barreira brought up all the available 
Portuguese from the coast and thus enabled Dias to undertake 
another campaign. Thanks in a large measure to the enthusiasm 
which this patriotic priest roused in the small body of Portuguese 
soldiers, they won a decisive victory over the Ngola in person at Teka- 
Ndungo on 2 February 1583. In thanksgiving Dias built a church 
at Massangano where he established a permanent encampment in 
a strong position between the Rivers Lucala and Guanza. The 
Cambambe Hills being near, specimens of metal could now be 
obtained, which were sent to Europe, with an earnest request for more 
men and munitions, and at the end of 1584 200 soldiers and some 
miners arrived. In the meantime the effect of the victory of the 
previous year had worn off, and, seeing that the Portuguese did not 
move, many of the chiefs who had submitted revolted again. While 
engaged in punishing them, Dias was again attacked by the Ngola^ 
and, though he defeated him in 1585 near Massangano and in 1586 
on the Lucala, he lacked the strength to pursue his conquests and 
was glad to accept the offer of the residents of Loanda to build a 
fort at Benguela Velha, but shortly before his death in 1589 the 
garrison was surprised and slain by the natives. 

At this time nearly all the captaincies of strips of territory granted 
by the Portuguese Government to its subjects in Brazil had been pur- 
chased by and vested in the Crown, because the donatories had 
proved unable to develop them, and in 1583 a similar policy was 
applied to Angola. The land between the Cuanza and the Dande 
was taken over, while the financial and judicial administration of the 
territory south of the Cuanza was entrusted to royal officials, so that 
the privileges of Dias were greatly diminished and after his death 
the Governors of Angola were sent out from home. Before the first 
royal Governor took over control, his lieutenant Luis Serrao en- 
deavoured to continue his plan of penetrating the interior, and 
with only 128 Portuguese and 15,000 native troops made a daring 
raid as far as Ngwallma a Kitambu beyond Ambaca in the province 
of Ari. There he was beaten by an overwhelming host of the ehiefs 
of Angola, Matamba, Congo and Jagas, who had united to oppose 
him, and he was obliged to retreat to Massangano. This defeat 
showed the folly of attempting to conquer distant provinces with an 
inadequate force, for it was only by the heroism of his small band 
that Dias had been able to reduce even those of Kissama and 
Ilamba near the sea after fiercely cont^ sted battles. Moreover, chiefs 
who had accepted Portuguese suzerainty were apt to return to their 
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former allegiance, when they found that the Europeans were few in 
number and could not protect them from the vengeance of the Ngola, 
This happened now, and the prestige of the Portuguese arms was 
only restored by the Governor Joao Furtado de Mendon^a, who 
arrived in 1594. It was confirmed for a time by his successor, Joao 
Rodrigues Coutinho, who came in 1602 and brought with him 1000 
soldiers. 

De Mendon^a made two expeditions to Bengo, while Baltasar 
Rebelo de Aragao, a typical conquistador^ repelled an attack on Mas- 
sangano and built a fort at Kissama; moreover, knowing that natives 
in the service of his countrymen had crossed the continent to Mozam- 
bique, he attempted to do the same in 1606, but was called back 
before he had gone far on the way. Coutinho received the submission 
of many chiefs and routed Agoacoango, one of the most troublesome, 
and though fever carried him off in the midst of his work, it was 
completed by Manuel Cerveira Pereira. The chief Cafuxe, who had 
foiled more than one effort to conquer him, now sued for peace and 
even the Ngola came to terms with the Governor. After founding a 
fortress at Cambambe in 1604, Pereira exploded the legend of the 
silver mines, since a careful search showed that the metal did not 
exist in sufficient quantity to be worth working ; but he started another 
project about rich copper beds near the south coast which was to 
prove equally fantastic. However, he committed such abuses of 
authority that he was sent home in disgrace. 

The death of Dias had raised an important problem of administra- 
tion; the Crown possessed no vassals, because, when chiefs submitted, 
they did so to the donatory, and their services and tribute were 
granted out to the captains who had helped him in the wars. In r 590 
a lawyer, Domingo Abreu a Brito, was sent out to examine the con- 
dition of the colony, and he drew up a report^ which formed the 
basis for the future government of Angola. Though he alluded 
only indirectly to the ciuestion of vassalage, it was too important to 
be left without solution. Even before the nomination of D. Manuel 
Pereira Forjaz to succeed Cerveira Pereira, a royal order had been 
issued revoking the grants made by Dias, and Forjaz was instructed 
to publish it and see that it was obeyed. He was also charged to avoid 
native wars and to have the mines worked by agreement with the 
natives, while slaves were not to be bought outside the fairs and white 
men were to be present to see that justice was done. The new policy 
had been communicated to Cerveira Pereira and probably accounts 
for his peaceful dealings with the Ngola^ which did not accord with 
his violent character, though it may have been due to his mining 
fever. It is doubtful if Forjaz obeyed the instructions he had received, 
since he seems to have neglected administration for private business. 

^ This important document has been printed by Snr Felner under the title Um inquerito 
d vida administrativa e economica de Angola e Brasil (Coimbra, 1931). 
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But he initiated trade with Bie, Benguela and Bailundo and brought 
back from them large quantities of cattle, slaves and ivory, and by so 
doing contributed to the economic development of the colony. 

On the sudden death of Forjaz in i6ii, Bento Banha Cardoso 
became interim Governor; he repulsed the incursions made by the 
Ngola in reply to Portuguese penetration, founded a new fort at 
Ambaca, repelled attacks from the Congo and made no less than 
eighty chiefs tributary. In the meantime Cerveira Pereira had freed 
himself from the charges made against him and so far persuaded 
King Philip III of the value of the copper mines that he was sent 
out again as Governor of the province of Benguela, which was 
separated from Angola, and there in 1617 he founded the present 
town of St Philip. Though the Court of Madrid recommended the 
Governors to live in peace with the negro tribes, Philip III wished 
to increase the number of his vassals and the tribute they paid, and 
that necessarily meant a diminution of the authority and revenue 
of the Mgola, who was certain to resist. Such a double-edged policy 
was therefore impossible of execution. Luis Mendes de Vasconcellos, 
who assumed the government of the colony in 1616, did not attempt 
it and not only took up arms against the JSfgola but strove to depose him 
and set up a Christian chief in his stead. Though the Portuguese 
nominee was not recognised by the natives, Vasconcellos’ military 
operations resulted in the submission of 109 chiefs, but they also 
disorganised trade and as a result of complaints on this head he was 
recalled. Nevertheless his destruction of the Ngola\ kraal and the im- 
position of a tribute on him were the beginning of the end in the struggle 
between Portuguese and native. The Governor found it wiser to make 
peace with the beaten chief and his sister Ginga, a remarkable 
woman, who came as ambassadress to negotiate the treaty, and as a 
guarantee accepted baptism. 

Two years later, in 1623, Ginga caused her brother to be murdered, 
and soon after her ascent to the throne she began to foment rebellion 
among the chiefs who had accepted Portuguese rule. A force 
was sent against her which attacked and entered her camp on 
Ndangi Island in the Cuanza. As she escaped, the Portuguese fol- 
lowed her up as far as Quissuma, defeated her army and captured 
her two sisters, but, escaping once more, she took refuge in distant 
Songo. Though she afterwards gave trouble, she had ceased to be a 
danger. 

Governor Fernao de Sousa extended Portuguese authority further 
than any of his predecessors; he kept the negro tribes in check by 
means of the Jagas, secured the salt mines of Ndemba and opened 
fairs in Haco and Bango. According to the estimate of Snr Felner 
the Portuguese had before 1630 occupied over 70 square miles of 
territory and reduced 204 chiefs to ob "dience, so that a very material 
enterprise of colonisation had been accomplished. 
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While the Portuguese were thus active in Angola and Mozambique, 
they entirely neglected the long coastline between them which now 
bounds the territory of the Union of South Africa. But, despite 
their efforts, some knowledge concerning the lands behind it 
gradually grew, for, again and again during the sixteenth century, 
ships voyaging out to or homeward bound from the Indies were cast 
away upon the coast, and the tragic experiences of their castaways 
brought them into contact with the savages who roamed there. Not 
all the wrecks can have been recorded in detail, and some ships were 
lost without a trace, but many tragic narratives have survived,^ and 
from them we can derive some idea of the constantly changing rela- 
tionships between the South African tribes. The Portuguese failed 
to understand the political nature of Bantu life and called every 
chieftain of more than a kraal or two a ‘‘king”, attributing to each 
the possession of a definite area of land, which was far from being 
correct. They called the headmen of separate kraals “nobles” and 
apparently conceived of them as being in something like a feudal 
relation to the “ kings ”.^ The use of these terms and ideas led to 
serious misconceptions among European writers for nearly tw^o cen- 
turies and gravely impaired the value of their interpretation of the 
history of the region. 

The so-called “kingdoms” did not stretch further south than the 
modern Natal, for the Kaffirs south and west of that territory were 
split up into numl)erless little clans without cohesion, and they seem 
to have been the scattered remnants of tribes fleeing from the invasions 
of stronger peoples from the north-east. Though their languages, 
culture and customs were much the same as those of the tribal Bantu 
of more recent times, there was, according to Theal, nowhere, at least 
from Sofala southwards, a single tribe of the same name as any now' 
existing.^ Their grouping was entirely different and in a continual 
state of flux. Many of their names were sadly mangled in the attempt 
to transliterate them into Portuguese, and it would be profitless to 
attempt to recapitulate them. The whole region was, in fact, a vast 
no-man’s-hmd, roamed over by savages without settled institutions 
or anything but a rudimentary and primitive culture. They had no 
traditions stretching back more than a generation or two, and thus 
until the coming the Europeans the extreme south had no history. 

Until the closing years of the sixteenth century Portugal held an 
unchallenged monopoly of the African waters south of the Equator 
and of the exploitation of the coasts that bordered them. In the 
struggle that she waged with the “Moors” she achieved a success 

^ They are recorded in the Historia Tragico^Maritima (Lisbon, 1735-6). 

2 Vide supra i p, . 

® Theal, The Portuguese in South Africa, p. 175. But see Garrod in Report of the S, A. 
Assoc » for the Advancement of Science, 1913, pp. 146 sqq. 
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that left her without serious competitors for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, though on rare occasions an isolated French privateer or two 
found their way round the Cape of Good Hope into the waters of 
the Indian Ocean. But when she lost her independence in 1580 and 
was absorbed into the vast dominions of Philip II, Portugal’s im- 
munity from interference was ended and competitors of a new and 
infinitely dangerous sort came to challenge her. A detailed study of 
the incoming of Dutch and English into African and Indian waters lies 
beyond our present purpose,^ but we may appropriately say some- 
thing of how that vast maritime struggle affected Portugal’s position 
in East and South-West Africa. 

The Dutch East India Company founded in 1602 was able to send 
out ships more numerous, better equipped and better manned than 
her rival. Moreover, the Dutch possessed other advantages for a 
struggle in Eastern waters, for, not being Crusaders, they had no 
quarrel with Muslims as such, nor did they take upon themselves 
the onerous burden of evangelisation which had absorbed so much 
Portuguese energy since the accession of Sebastian. Like the English 
East India Company, they had a hatred of Catholicism, which 
embittered the struggle with the Portuguese, but did not divert 
them from their strictly commercial purpose to get valuable cargoes 
which they could monopolise to the exclusion of all competition. 

The fi’^st magnet attracting the Dutch to East Africa was the gold 
trade of Sofala and Mozambique, and they determined to make them- 
selves master of it by capturing the fortress of Mozambique where it 
now centred. In 1604 a Dutch fleet under Steven van der Hagen 
blockaded it for six weeks, and in April 1607 another of eight large 
vessels, carrying 1060 men under Paulus van Caerden, laid regular 
siege to the fortress. The small garrison of 184 men, commanded 
by D. Estevam de Ataide, put up a desperate resistance and at last 
the Dutch had to sail away baffled, though they burned the houses 
and churches on the island, cut down the cocoa-nut trees and 
destroyed everything of value they could find. A third attempt 
against Mozambique was made in 1608 by a still more formidable 
fleet, and a fourth half a century later, but in both cases with the 
same lack of success. 

The Dutch never succeeded in establishing themselves in East 
Africa, but, instead, made the island of Mauritius the centre of their 
operations in those waters. The weakening of the Portuguese hold 
was brought about by their disasters elsewhere. The African posts 
could get no assistance from Goa when all its resources were devoted 
to trying to keep off the English from Surat or the Dutch from 
Ceylon. They could get no reinforcements direct from Portugal, for 
Spain made all Portuguese resources subservient to her disastrous 
European adventures. The posts weie thus cast back upon them- 
^ See C.H.B.E. vol. ly, chapters ii and iv. 
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selves and there was a progressive decline, an enfeebling of the 
European stock by admixture with negro blood, and a consequent 
rise in the power of the mixed Swahili peoples among whom they 
lived. 

On the west coast the Dutch attacks came later than on the east 
and were closely associated with the ambitious schemes of the Dutch 
West India Company in Brazil. Count Maurice of Nassau, who was 
endeavouring to build up a great Dutch colony there, desired to 
obtain possession of the market which provided slaves for the sugar 
plantations and to deprive his competitors of their source of supply. 
In 1641 he sent an expedition against Angola under Admiral Comelis 
Jol which captured the port of Loanda, and drove the Governor of 
Angola, Pedro Cesar de Menezes, with his troops to Massangano in 
the interior. This loss was followed by that of Benguela. A truce 
of ten years was concluded in 1641 between the Dutch and Portugal, 
which had now revolted from Spain, but it was agreed that it should 
only be effective in the colonies when it had been proclaimed there. ^ 
News of the signature of the truce arrived early in 1643. Though 
the Dutch officially intimated it to their rivals, they treacherously 
attacked the Portuguese camp and took the Governor and 150 men 
prisoners, slaughtered others and carried away a rich booty in mer- 
chandise, metals and slaves. We mentioned above how the negro 
chieftainess Ginga had long been in conflict with the Portuguese, 
and the Dutch now joined hands with her. With their assistance she 
set out to attack Massangano, but was defeated in January 1646. 
Some months later the Dutch advanced up the River Cuanza, but 
failed to take Moxima or to overcome the Portuguese adventurers 
and their negro auxiliaries in that region. In 1648, when the great 
Portuguese revival was driving out the last remnants of Dutch power 
from Brazil, an expedition from that colony, led by Salvador Correa 
de Sa e Benevides, retook first Loanda and then Benguela and cleared 
Angola of the intruders.^ Ginga, deprived of Dutch aid, withdrew 
into the remote interior and at last made peace with the Portuguese 
in 1657; before her death in 1663 returned to the Christian faith 
which she had nominally adopted in youth. Thus, by 1663, the 
Portuguese had fully recoverecl their power in Angola and their 
monopoly of the slave trade on which the prosperity of Brazil 
depended. Between that date and the end of the seventeenth century 
there were two short native wars in Angola, which were ended by 
Portuguese victories at Pungu a Ndongo in 1671 and at Katolc in 
1683, when the last Ngola was taken and beheaded. In 1685 the 
fortress of Kakonda, over 150 miles from the coast, was founded. 

^ Davenport, European Treaties bearing on the history of the U.S.»,.to 1648, p. 329. 

® The story of the Dutch invasion of and expulsion from Angola is told by the secretary 
of the colony, Luis Felis Cruz, in Alanifes-o das OstillidadeSy etc., Lisbon, 1651, 2nd ed. 
(Coimbra., 1919). 
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After the Dutch had been driven out, the Portuguese extended 
their boundaries and strengthened their military hold on the country, 
but their missionary efforts, in which the Jesuits had been con- 
spicuous, gradually slackened. Angola depended on Brazil, from 
which it drew its supplies of food, rather than on Portugal, and all 
the energies of the mother country were given to the development 
of her South American possession. In Angola only thirty-six friars 
and twenty-nine secular priests were left by the end of the century, 
half of whom lived in Loanda. Most of the fifty churches and chapels 
scattered over the interior had fallen into ruin; as a consequence 
many of the native converts abandoned the practice of Christianity 
and returned to their former superstitions. 

There followed a long period of neglect and decline in the civilising 
work of the Portuguese in Angola and Mozambique, and it was not 
until the nineteenth century that it was resumed. But the work done 
in the seventeenth century was not wholly barren, for some lasting 
benefits were conferred upon the region. The Portuguese colonists are 
said to have introduced a large number of fruit trees and vegetables 
from Asia and America,^ but the evidence for this statement is suspect, 
and in any case the introduction exerted little influence beyond the 
coast settlements. 

On the east coast the final downfall of Portuguese power was 
brought about by an Arab revival. In 1651 the Arabs took Muscat 
through the treachery of an Indian employee, so that the Portuguese 
were then left without a post, either in the Persian Gulf or on the 
coast of Arabia. In 1631 a Muslim rising broke out in East Africa 
while the Portuguese at sea were constantly being harassed by Dutch 
privateers, and Mombasa and other places were lost. In 1636-7 
Mombasa was recaptured and the revolting towns punished, but in 
1652 the Arabs conquered Zanzibar and Pemba, and, though these 
were afterwards recovered, the gains were not permanent. In 1698 
the Arab Sultan of Oman, who had a large navy, captured Mombasa 
after a ..iege of two years and Portuguese sovereignty north of Gape 
Delgado came to an end. 

In Sofala and Mozambique there was a progressive decline in the 
character of the Portuguese inhabitants and soldiers till few of 
pure European blood remained. While the Dutch held Angola and 
monopolised the slave trade, a few slaves were carried from Mozam- 
bique to Brazil, but the recovery of the colony by the Portuguese 
brought this trade to an end, and until the middle of the eighteenth 
century very few slaves were taken to America from South-East 
Africa. Not until the gold trade was destroyed by the constant native 
wars and unrest in the period preceding the Kaffir wars in South 
Africa, did slave-trading become the principal industry of the region 
from the delta of the Zambesi southwards. It became a very im- 
^ Johnston, Sir H. H., A History of the Colonization of Africa by alien races, p. 92. 
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portant factor in the history of British policy towards the interior 
of South Africa, as will appear later in this volume. 

Missionary enterprise fell into complete decay in South-East Africa 
during the eighteenth century, and the Dominican friars, who had 
made such great efforts in earlier days, sank into languor and in- 
difference. Their stations in the interior were swept away in the 
devastations of the native wars, and only churches at Inhambane, 
Sofala, Sena and Tete were left, where a handful of secular priests 
ministered to the few whites and half-caste inhabitants.^ 

The whole story of the first European effort to open up Africa 
south of the Zambesi is one of extraordinary initial energy sinking 
away into lassitude and neglect, owing partly to lack of means, but 
principally to the superior attractions of Brazil. Peoples possessed 
of greater man-power and wealth were later to take up the work 
and base it, not upon the fever-ridden tropical coast and the 
fly-infested rivers, but upon the temperate and fertile valleys of the 
south-west. But the history of the South African interior, where 
new European colonics were to be founded in the nineteenth century, 
has its real beginnings in the depressing story of Portuguese failure, 
which wc have here surveyed. 

^ See Texeira Botelho, J. J., Historia MiUtnr dos Portugueses em Mozambique, This work 
had not been published when this chapter was written. 
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FOUNDATION OF THE CAPE COLONY 
1652-1708 

By the middle of the seventeenth century the power of the Portu- 
guese in and around the Indian Ocean was completely broken, and 
the Netherlands East India Company, the Generale Vereenigde Geoc- 
troyeerde Nederlandsche Oost Indische Compagnie^ was supreme in the 
Archipelago of the Spiceries which had been the goal of European 
effort for a century and a half.^ From its headquarters at Batavia in 
Java the Company dominated the trade of the whole Indian Ocean. 
Its establishments ranged from Mocha and Aleppo to Timor and from 
the Cape of Good Hope to Desima in Japan. It had factories in 
Ceylon and on the mainland coast of India, in Siam, Cambodia and 
Tonkin, in Formosa, Borneo and Sumatra, and its servants had 
begun to explore the coasts of New Guinea and the Great Southland 
and had visited and named Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand.^ 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the financial position 
of the Company was very sound ; in spite of the enormous expenditure 
on incessant wars, the average dividend at this period amounted to 
25 per cent.^ The voyage between the Netherlands and India, how- 
ever, remained a dangerous undertaking. The death-rate was less 
disastrous than it had been and was never so bad as foreign contem- 
poraries believed nevertheless heavy losses of life from dysentery and 
scurvy still occurred every year and were sometimes so serious as to 
lead to the loss of vessels with valuable cargoes. 

The Directors naturally considered the question of refreshment 
stations on this long and costly voyage. Their ships touched regularly 
at St Helena, the Cape and Mauritius for this purpose; indeed, Jan 
Pieterzoon Coen, the great Governor-General who was the real 
founder of the Dutch Empire in the East, had vainly urged the 
Directors “to plant a colony” at the Cape.^ When the temporary 
entente of 1619 was established between the English and the Dutch 
East India Companies, a scheme was mooted for a joint refreshment 
station there, and while the two directorates were considering whether 
to build a joint fort or two separate ones, two English captains, 

^ For some account of the foundation of the Company and its struggles with the Portu- 
guese and English see Camb. Mod. Hist, iv, ch. xxv and C.H.B.E. iv, ch. ii. Conditions of 
space have prevented the inclusion here of an account of the earlier history of the 
Company. [Ed.] 

® Heeres, J. E., The Part borne by the Dutch in the Discovery of Ausiralidy 1606-1765. 

• Colenbrander, Koloniale Geschiedenisy ii, 245, 246. 

* Cf. C.H.B.E. I, 127; Colenbrander, Kolordal Geschiedenis, ii, 223. 

® de Jonge, Opkomsi van het Nederlandsche Gezag in Oost Indie y iv, 213. 
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Shillinge and Fitzherbert, took possession of the Cape in the name of 
Ja^nies I, though the English Government did not recognise the 
action^ and nothing resulted. The Cape continued to be used, in- 
differently, with St Helena and Mauritius, by sailors of both nations, 
for taking in fresh water, and, if fortune favoured, fresh meat. It also 
provided wild sorrel, which was very useful against scurvy, and further 
served as a post office, letters being regularly left behind under slabs 
of stone for passing friends to take to Europe or to the East. 

On 25 March 1647, while a homeward-bound fleet of the Dutch 
Company was at anchor in Table Bay, one of the ships, the Haarlem, 
was wrecked in a storm. Her valuable cargo was salvaged, but could 
not be carried home by the remaining vessels. Accordingly, sixty of 
her crew were left behind, under Leendert Janszoon, to protect the 
cargo and await later ships. ^ The sailors made a comfortable camp 
on what is now Green Point Common and amused themselves with 
shooting and fishing. They also laid out little vegetable gardens and 
found that the soil was fertile and that everything grew well. With 
the natives, who had as yet no distinguishing name among the Euro- 
peans, they easily established friendly relations. Far from being 
intractable cannibals, as the Portuguese had represented, they were 
found to be peaceable and ready to meet kindness with kindness. 
They soon got to know the names of the whites, and even picked up 
a few phrases of Dutch — such as, significantly enough, "'Eerst hout 
halen, dan brood eten^^ (First fetch wood, then eat bread).® 

In April 1648, the homeward-bound fleet picked up the Haarlem- s 
cargo and its guardians. Arrived in the Netherlands, Janszoon with 
another officer, Nicolaas Proot, who had touched at the Cape while 
the men of the Haarlem were ashore there, were asked to present a 
report to the XVII, the supreme directorate of the Company, on the 
suitability of the Cape as a refreshment station. 

The report of Janszoon and Proot — the first South African state 
paper — was dated 26 July 1649.^ The two officers warmly recom- 
mended such an undertaking. Vegetables and fruit, they stated, could 
be produced in abundance, and the sick restored to health quickly. 
The natives would not be a danger if kindly treated, and cattle could 
be obtained from them very cheaply. The expense of such an under- 
taking would not be very great, and could very probably be met with 
the proceeds of seal and vvhale fishery. They laid stress on the great 
strategic importance of the Cape: “No better place in the world could 
be found”, they say, to waylay the Company’s richly laden East 
Indiamen, as they straggled singly or in twos and threes intoTablc Bay. 
They expressed surprise that their enemies had not yet attempted this. 

^ Thcal, G. M., History of South Afrira before 1795, h 425-7. 

* Ibid. II, 2. 

* Leibbrandt, Letters and Documents Received, 1649-62 (in Pricis of the Archives of the Cape 
of Good Hope)y i, 13, 15. 

* Ibid, I, 3 sqq. 
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The Company had already taken possession of St Helena in 1633, 
but without occupying it permanently; in 1638 again, it had occupied 
Mauritius, though that island was too close to Batavia to be of much 
use as a half-way house. ^ In September 1650, the Directors decided 
to establish a refreshment station at the Cape and offered the com- 
mand of the undertaking to Nicolaas Proot. On his refusal, they 
offered it to Jan van Riebeeck, an experienced and widely travelled 
ship’s surgeon, who had been in the Company’s service off and on 
since 1639. On 24 December 1651, van Riebeeck set out with three 
small ships to found the first European settlement at the Cape. On 
6 April 1652 he cast anchor in Table Bay. 

The object of the undertaking entrusted to van Riebeeck was ex- 
plained in his instructions.^ It was to enable the ships of the Com- 
pany “to refresh themselves with vegetables, meat, water and other 
necessities, by which means the sick on board may be restored to 
health”. Immediately on his arrival he was “to erect a little de- 
fensive fort”, and thereafter to lay out a garden. Cattle and sheep he 
would have to obtain from the natives, with whom he was to establish 
and carefully maintain friendly relations. Van Riebeeck’s anxiety on 
this point is shown by his first ordinance, the first law proclaimed in 
South Africa, which he published before the expedition disembarked. 
This forbade provocation or ill-treatment of the natives on any pre- 
text. AH offenders, “whether they be in the right or in the wrong”, 
would receive fifty lashes, in the presence of the natives, to prove to 
the latter the friendly intentions of the authorities.® All the labour 
required for building the fort and barracks, for laying out and main- 
taining the garden and for bartering cattle and breeding from these, 
was to be supplied by the Company. Van Riebeeck had authority to 
keep ninety men, soldiers and sailors, and with these he would have 
to accomplish everything. 

It is significant that colonists were not thought of. Fifty years’ 
experience had made the Directors less desirous than ever to encourage 
colonisation. The handful of colonists, or “free burghers”, as they 
were called, who were settled elsewhere in their dominions — chiefly 
at Batavia, Banda and Amboyna — had proved a source of continual 
trouble, since they persistently transgressed the regulations restricting 
private trade and thereby imperilled the monopoly of the Company. 
The monopoly of trade was regarded as the corner-stone of the whole 
magnificent edifice which the Company had built up in the East. Its 
successful position had been attained only by the violent exclusion 
of all competitors. As it was, serious inroads were being made 
on the Company’s preserves by its own dishonest servants. But, 
while thieving officials might be a necessary evil, colonists were 


* Heeringa, in Indiscfie Gids, 1896: Dt. Nederlanders op Mauritius^ etc. 

* Leibbrandt, Letters Rec, i, 29. * Ibid, n, 355. 
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not. To generation after generation of Directors colonists were 
anathema.^ 

A formidable task confronted van Riebeeck when he landed in 
Table Bay. As he himself expressed it, he had “to bring forth every- 
thing out of nothing”.^ His tiny labour force, enfeebled by a long 
voyage and disgusted by the nature of the work they had to under- 
take, was quite inadequate. The men were not only unwilling, “they 
were as raw as the whole world had ever seen”, and van l^ebeeck 
“had to be his own engineer, delver, gardener, farmer, carpenter, 
mason, smith, etc.” It is not surprising that in these circumstances 
he longed for a different type of pioneer. A fortnight after landing 
he begins to talk of “hard-working Chinese or other free men”.® 
Again and again in those early days, he reverts to the subject. In his 
first report, to the Governor-General and Council at Batavia (13 
May 1652)3 he points out how useful “free families” would be for 
raising crops and cattle and for making butter and cheese.'* The out- 
break of the war with the English Commonwealth strengthened this 
argurhent. In asking for reinforcements from Batavia, he again 
pointed out how useful colonists would be for defence. He adds that 
he “hopes to put his humble views in this matter before the Honble. 
Directors”.^ His “humble views” were however not to reach the 
XVI I so soon. A high official, who touched at the Cape a few months 
later, “enlightened me to such a degree”, wrote van Riebeeck rue- 
fully, “that I have kept absolutely mum on the matter to the Lords 
and Masters, since Their Honours’ intentions arc merely to provide 
refreshments here”.® 

In the meantime van Ricbecck’s vigorous efforts began to bear 
some fruit. Gardens had been laid out and all kinds of vegetables and 
fruit planted. Within a year the homeward-bound fleet could be 
“supplied reasonably well” with cabbages, carrots and other greens,^ 
but the post was still dependent on the Netherlands and India for 
bread, salt meat, rice, beans and other foodstuffs.® 

The war with England brought sharp trials for the settlement. The 
garrison had been stiengthened. but the return fleet, w^hich was 
bringing supplies, did not touch at the C’ape, fearing an English 
ambush.^ A serious dearth of provisions was the consequence. To 
make matteis worse, the Hottentots chose this unpropitious moment 
to begin hostilities. While the garrison w^as at church one Sunday, 
they raided the herds of cattle, killed the herdsman and carried ofi' 

^ Cf. Hecrcs, ] . E., Bouwstoffen wor de Geschiedenu der Nederlanders in den MaUischen Archipel, 
III, p. Ixxiv; and de Jonge, Opkonist, iv, pp. c^Xsqq. 

“ Leibbrandt, Letters Despatched, 1652-62 (in Precis of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope), 
III, 74. 

® Dagverhaal van Jan van Riebeek, i, 22, 24, 5b. 

^ Leibbrandt, Letters Desp. i, 27. 

® Ibid, I, 73. ® Ibid, i, 139, 141. 

’ Dagverhaal, i, 199. ® Letters Rec, i, 93. 

• Letters Desp, i, 181 ; Letters Rec. i, 97. 
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everything, so that van Riebeeck found himself left with “one milch 
cow, one ox and four newly born calves”.^ In the course of the year 
1654 the garrison was threatened with starvation. The men had to be 
fed partly on penguins, “most unlovely and disgusting to eat”,^ and 
seal meat, and were further reduced to two meals a day.® In April 
they actually devoured a dead baboon, found on Table Mountain, 
“since their mess of greens provides but little nourishment”.*^ 

It was clearly necessary that the post should become self-support- 
ing. Both agriculture and cattle-breeding would have to be under- 
taken on a much larger scale. But the Hottentots were barring the 
way to any development. Becoming every day more impudent, since 
van Riebeeck had not dared to punish them for the cattle robberies, 
they stole everything they could lay hands on and threatened to kill 
any Europeans they could get hold of.® 

Experiment had proved that wheat could not be raised in the 
immediate vicinity of the fort, owing to the prevalence of fierce 
summer gales. Further inland more sheltered spots could be found, 
but “this would cost too much to protect from the savages”.® The 
Commander’s perplexities were increased by serious complaints from 
the XVII and India about the “heavy expenses” of the station’ 
coupled with demands for increased production. To which van 
Riebeeck replied, that “to bring much more land under cultivation 
would require many more hands, and for this purpose colonists 
would be best, as also slaves”.® 

His soldier labourers were a constant source of annoyance. They 
loathed the farm work and stowed away on every passing ship.® The 
Commander had constantly “to take the cane to them, as they think 
and indeed roundly assert also, that their pay runs the same, whether 
they do much or little”. He had “never been able to use the half of 
the men for the necessary labour”,^® whereas if farming operations 
were handed over to colonists, he held that the garrison, and con- 
sequently the expense, could be considerably reduced. Further- 
more, colonists, with the stimulus of working in their own interests, 
would produce much more than mutinous soldiers, would require 
no wages and could help in defence. Logically, therefore, the only 
means of increasing production and at the same time cutting down 
expense, was the introduction of colonists. 

By 1655 the Company had been farming for three years on its own 
account and the results had been most disappointing. At this juncture, 
a casual sentence in a letter from the XVII gave van Riebeeck the 
opportunity for which he had longed so ardently, to lay before the 

^ Dagverhaaly i, 256. Fouch6, Journcul van Gysbert Heeck, p. 7. 

* Dagverhaal, i, 340, 342. « Ibid, i, 343. 

® Ibid. I, 343; Letters Desp. i, 261. ® Letters Desp. i, 267. 

’ Letters Rec. i, 105, 161 sqq. ® Letters Desp. ii, 205. 

• Ibid. I, 97 and iii, 53. 10 Ibid i, 99 sqq. and ii, 290 

Ibid. II, 236. 12 Letters Rec. i, 147. 
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Lords and Masters his humble views” on the need for colonists. 
Seizing on what had obviously been a mere aside in this letter as an 
indication that, as he tactfully expressed it, the XVII “seemed 
minded to establish a colony”, he unburdened himself at length on 
the question of colonisation at the Gape.^ Colonists alone could do 
what the Directors desired. The conditions on which such colonists 
should be permitted were carefully outlined. They would have to be 
attracted by prospects of gain and be attached to the soil in such a 
way that they would “in time become weaned from Holland and 
make this place entirely their fatherland”. They should further be 
bound to sell all their cattle and produce to the Company and to 
trade with it alone. In any case, the Company must remain “master 
of everything”. He added that there were several servants of the 
Company at the Cape, who had experience of local conditions and 
who would be inclined to take their discharges and become colonists, 
if their wives could be sent out to them. 

The XVII, in their reply, ^ again urged him to devote all his 
energy to developing agriculture, and then, “in order to make an 
experiment in this direction and because many things can be under- 
taken better by colonists than by the Company and its servants”, 
they authorised him to discharge such of their servants as have had 
experience locally, and who might wash to become colonists. They 
accepted all the points laid down in his letter and promised to provide 
the new colonists with slaves, as he had asked. 

Thus grudgingly and half-heartedly, the XVII consented “to 
make an experiment” with colonists at the Cape. It was no denial 
of their principles in regard to colonisation in general; for these Cape 
colonists would be very few^ in number, and they would have to devote 
themselves exclusively to agriculture; and since at the Gape there 
was nothing whatever to arouse cupidity, the monopoly fetish of the 
Company could remain inviolate. But van Riebeeck was now free 
to establish colonists on the basis which he had himself proposed. 
Early in 1657 his preparations were complete, and in February, nine 
of those who had volunteered were selected as being “the most 
capable and hopeful” and duly established on the land.^ 

The conditions on which these first “free burghers” received their 
lands remained the basis for all future grants and thus affected pro- 
foundly the whole subsequent history of colonisation in South Africa. 
Van Riebeeck had drawn up an elaborate agreement,^ based on the 
principles he had set forth to the Directors, and this the colonists had 
to accept. But three weeks later a Commissioner, Ryklof van Goens, 


^ Letters Desp. ii, 93. 

* Letters Rec. i, 221 sqq. (30 Oct. 1655). 

® Dagverhaal, ii, 4G, 47, 130, 13 1. 

* Ibid, II, 133 sqq. and Theal, Abstract o f the Debates and Resolutions of the Council of Policy 
1651-87, pp. 23-5. 
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arrived to inspect the post and after consulting the new colonists, he 
modified the agreement in some points, which he considered too 
harsh. ^ 

The modified conditions were, briefly, that each free burgher re- 
ceived 13J morgen (about 28 acres) of land free. He was bound to 
cultivate this land diligently for twelve years and to grow wheat and 
other grain. During that period the land would be free from taxation. 
The Company would supply the farmers with trek-oxen and with 
cows and sheep for breeding at fixed prices, and with farming imple- 
ments and rations at cost price. Rations would be supplied on credit, 
the Company taking the wheat crop in payment of the debts so in- 
curred. Garden produce miglit be sold freely to passing ships, but 
colonists would not be allowed to go on board until three days after 
the arrival of the ship. 

Van Riebecck’s original agreement had prohibited any barter ‘^of 
cattle, sheep or anything whatsoever” from the natives; but van 
Goens, anxious to see the colonists make a start with cattle-breeding, 
decided that they might, with special permission of the Commander, 
barter sheep and cows, provided that all bartering was carried on 
with articles supplied by the Company and that the colonists did not 
offer higher prices than the Company. 

Tobacco was a favourite article of barter with the Hottentots, and 
for this reason the majority of the farmers had hoped to cultivate 
tobacco on a large scale. Van Riebceck had expressly encouraged it, 
but the colonists had no sooner planted out their seedlings than the 
Hottentots came by night and stole them from the fields. The wrath- 
ful farmers naturally sat up with muskets in their hands to guard 
their lands, and to avert the imminent bloodshed the authorities 
prohibited the cultivation of tobacco.^ This unfair proceeding aroused 
much bitterness, for though the excuse advanced — fear of trouble 
with the natives — had some grounds, behind it lay the selfish desire 
to keep this profitable article of barter entirely in the hands of the 
Company. 

The shooting of game, except in the case of noxious animals, was 
forbidden, and fishing was only permitted for personal use. The 
colonists had to mount guard in the blockhouses and maintain their 
arms at their own expense. Most significant of all and the root of most 
of their future troubles, they were bound to sell all their grain and 
all their superfluous cattle exclusively to the Company, at “reason- 
able” prices to be fixed by the Company alone. 

Finally, the colonists were to be subject to all the existing and 
future laws of the Netherlands and India, and the conditions on which 
they held their farms could be altered at the pleasure of the Directors. 
But “in order to maintain the colonists in their rights”, van Goens 

^ Letters Rec. ii, 219 sqqr^ Letters Desp. ii, 314; Letters Rec. ii, 288 sqq, 

^ Letters Rec, \i, 2^1, 
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gave instructions that one of their seniors should have a seat on the 
Council of Justice, whenever a case involving colonists came up for 
trial. ^ This was the sole representative element at the time. To pro- 
tect the interests of the colonists further, no servant of the Company 
was to be permitted to cultivate any land privately. Those already in 
possession of gardens were deprived of them.^ 

Such were the conditions under which the first handful of pioneers 
were called upon to lay the foundations of civilisation in South Africa. 
It would be interesting to compare their circumstances with those 
of the English and French colonists, who were then engaged in a 
similar task on the North American continent, but there is a funda- 
mental difference between the settlements, which renders all com- 
parison worthless. The colonist in British North America was free to 
grow what he liked and to sell his produce at the best possible price, and 
(the Act of Navigation notwithstanding) in the best possible market.^ 
The Cape colonist was to be forced to grow what the Company 
wanted, and to sell all his produce to the Company alone, and that 
at prices to be fixed exclusively by the Company. 

The colonists set to work to break land and start cultivation. Their 
first formal petitions are interesting. They ask for permission to plant 
tobacco and to sell their cattle and produce not merely to the Com- 
pany at its prices, but freely to passing ships at the best prices ob- 
tainable.^ Thus at the very beginning, before even they had anything 
to sell, the colonists had realised the fatal weakness of their position. 
Their request was referred to the XVII, as van Riebeeck considered 
the matter too serious for him and his Council to decide. The XVII, 
in reply, ordered the Commander to help the colonists as much as 
possible “so far as may be done without noticeable prejudice or 
injury to the Company”.^ But this meant nothing, for a free market 
was out of the question and therefore nothing was done. 

After much insistence on the part of van Riebeeck, slaves were im- 
ported from the East Indies for the farmers, but they proved more of 
a hindrance than a help.® They did not understand any language 
spoken by their masters, and a formal school had to be started to 
teach them a few words of Dutch. ^ They absconded at every oppor- 
tunity and caused fresh complications with the Hottentots.® There 
was practically no money in circulation at this time, which caused 
great inconvenience. The men of the garrisvon still deserted whenever 
ships touched at the Cape, and some of the free burghers, discouraged 
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at their prospects, also took to flight^ to rouse the wrath of the 
Governor-General and Council at Batavia “with countless com- 
plaints that the colonists could not maintain themselves at the Cape, 
so that they had been forced by hunger and want to flee from there 
The Commander hoped that, if wives were provided for the colonists, 
matters would improve. He therefore insistently called for “lusty 
farm wenches”, not girls from the towns.® Meanwhile, determined 
to make a success of the experiment, which was really his own, he 
constantly inspected the lands of the farmers and prescribed what 
should be planted and sown, even such unfamiliar things as rice and 
vines and maize. If they refused, he threatened to cut off supplies.^ 
When a couple of farmers had “proved themselves more and more 
slack, piling up debts... without showing any proper energy in the 
growing of wheat”, a resolution of Council directed an official “daily 
to press on the said persons to do their bounden duty on their own 
lands, as if they were the Company’s servants”.® But the farmers 
were not servants of the Company: they were free citizens of the 
Republic, a fact which at the Cape seems at times to have been 
overlooked. Van Riebeeck’s despotism was however thoroughly 
paternal. He was always ready to help the colonists,® but, unfortun- 
ately for them, the Company’s interests were paramount. 

The colonists had taken advantage of the right to barter cattle 
from the natives and had soon found that they could get far higher 
prices for meat from passing ships than those fixed by the Company. 
To stop this traffic, they were forbidden to slaughter any animal, 
except with the express permission of the Commander.’ Naturally, 
the farmers resorted to subterfuges. Thus, when an English ship was 
taking in provisions, some farmers came to van Riebeeck with a tale 
that ten of their sheep had been “drowned”, and asked permission 
to sell the meat to the English; but he, “feeling sure that the sheep 
had been slaughtered and not drowned”, refused the request, “since 
otherwise ihey would always pretend to have cattle drowned or died, 
whenever there were English lying at anchor”.® Van Riebeeck, in- 
deed, had always held that the cattle trade should be reserved to the 
Company, even after he had been overruled by van Goens.® Now, 
in May 1658, on the plea that the colonists were neglecting their 
lands for this easier and vastly more profitable pursuit, he arbitrarily 
forbade all trade with the Hottentots.^® 

This was a terrible blow to the colonists. It robbed them of the 
one remaining source of profit, since the cultivation of tobacco had 

1 Letters Desp. iii, 21, 52; Letters Rec. ii, 145. 
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already been forbidden, and drove the more venturesome of them 
into illicit traffic with the natives.^ Dissatisfaction at this curtailment 
of their rights was soon changed to desperation by another anxiety. 
In December 1658 they reaped their first regular harvest and then 
found the Commander unwilling to name a definite price for their 
wheat and barley.^ This so alarmed them that on 23 December 1658 
their representatives laid before the Council of Policy a memorial 
of complaint, signed by fourteen free burghers, the sum total of 
colonists in possession of farms. ^ It is a revealing document. “We 
have become free”, they stated, “in order to carry on free cattle 
trade with the Hottentots, and now that we have undertaken our 
bloody toil on the land, the barter is forbidden.” They demand its 
restitution and, further, the fixing of prices before they proceed to 
thresh their crops. “Fix a price immediately, because until we know 
the prices, we shall not work our land, since we will not be slaves of 
the Company.” They declare they will no longer “ be forced ” to grow 
all kinds of unfamiliar seeds. “If we are to remain on the land we 
will not be forced by anybody, no matter whom, in our farm work.” 
For their wheat they named their own price, failing which they were 
“minded not to cultivate another foot of land”. Nay rather, “we 
will return all our cattle, slaves and everything else, because we will 
not remain like this. Because, instead of being helped, we are 
oppressed”. 

In face of this bombshell, van Riebeeck acted with tact. He pointed 
out the enormity of their offence in threatening a strike and dictating 
to their lawful rulers. He admitted that the price they demanded for 
their wheat was reasonable. Unfortunately, his orders were to offer 
only four guilders, less than half of what they wanted. Such was the 
general dismay when this price was disclosed, that he promised to 
do his utmost to persuade the XVII to increase their price, and ex- 
horted the farmers vigorously to behave better in future and to stick 
to their ploughs in the meantime, and finally he ordered “a rummer 
or two of wine all round”. Whereupon, “peace and order being 
restored, everyone returned home in cheerful mood”.^ 

The episode is very significant. The good faith of the Company 
was being put to the test for the first time. For the crops which the 
colonists were forced to deliver to them, the Company promised 
“reasonable” prices. Would they keep that promise? The Com- 
mander’s testimony answers that question. When the Company’s 
prices were disclosed, he “saw everyone immediately lose heart and 
become entirely discouraged”.® In fixing these prices, the Directors 
had shown an extraordinary lack of imagination. They had simply 
taken the prices current in the East for native-grown grain as the 
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basis for the Cape prices. When van Riebeeck pointed out how un- 
reasonable this was, they remained unmoved, and only grudgingly 
allowed a slight and quite inadequate increase.^ 

The tone of the memorial, ‘Tull of sedition and rebellion”, shocked 
the Directors profoundly. They blamed van Riebeeck sharply for 
listening to it and threatened “hard measures” if the offence were 
repeated. Nevertheless, they were afraid “to make the colonists un- 
willing in their labour”, and so ordered the Commander “to help 
them as much as possible ”,2 an empty phrase of which they were 
fond. 

The Memorial of December 1658 marks a distinct stage in the 
early history of the Colony. With the establishment of colonists a new 
factor had come into the life of the settlement. Few as they were, they 
had to be reckoned with, for they were ready to stand up for their 
rights and openly expressed their determination not to be “slaves of 
the Company”. The refreshment station had become a colony, 
though the officials of the Company did not realise it. 

For years van Riebeeck had been planning to cut off the post on the 
peninsula from the mainland by means of a physical barrier of some 
sort, in order to protect it against the raids of the Hottentots. In true 
Dutch fashion, a canal had been projected between Table Bay and 
False Bay.^ When this proved too big an undertaking, he constructed 
a line of blockhouses, linked up by a great live hedge of thorns which, 
together with the Salt River and the Liesbeek, was to form a complete 
defence against the natives.^ Within the enceinte formed by this line 
and Table Mountain some 6000 acres of agricultural land were en- 
closed to suffice for all future needs. No extension of any kind beyond 
this barrier was ever to be contemplated. So van Goens had ordained, 
and van Riebeeck, in complete agreement, instructed his successor in 
this sense in 1662.® The Directors were equally determined to prevent 
any further development. “We have remarked”, they write® in 1661, 
“that you are gradually tending towards the building of a town there, 
and the enlarging of the colony; but as we look upon it, this idea 
should be abandoned, and you should get along with the men and 
the free men whom you have with you at present, without extending 
any further.” None of them realised that, once a considerable body 
of colonists was established, the settlement could not be confined 
within any ring-fence. The colonists would labour to extend their 
holdings and their herds. Their natural increase would burst through 
van Riebeeck’s barrier as easily as a growing seed bursts through its 
husk. When van Riebeeck settled his first colonists on the land, he had 
“builded better than he knew”. 
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Another consequence of the coming of colonists was the importa- 
tion of slaves, to provide them with labour.^ The Cape thus became a 
slave-holding colony — a tragic circumstance which had a great in- 
fluence in moulding the customs and character and even the language 
of the future inhabitants. But the most noticeable consequence at 
the time of the coming of colonists, was that it provoked war with the 
Hottentots. Van Riebeeck relates that while he was selecting lands 
for the future colonists, the Hottentots, who were camped in the 
neighbourhood, ‘‘hearing talk of building houses here and there... 
asked, if we were going to build houses and break land, where they 
were then to live?” The Commander tried to soothe them, “but”, 
he adds, “it was clearly to be seen that it was not at all to their liking ’ ’ 
No sooner had the new farmers begun to break land, than the natives 
began systematic reprisals. They stole the tobacco plants^ and began 
to steal the cattle of the colonists, especially their trek-oxen, “be- 
cause”, as they long afterwards explained, “the whites were every- 
where breaking land with the plough, and they thought to prevent 
this by taking the oxen with which we were doing this. Also, some 
of the free burghers had done them much harm”.^ 

This latter reason is worthy of remark. It was natural that the 
colonists became at once embroiled with the natives. The Hottentots 
had developed petty thieving to a fine art, since the Commander had 
never dared to punish them, but had always punished severely any 
European who had sought revenge on the thieves. The Company’s 
servants had been taught to let ill alone. But when the colonists were 
robbed, they addressed a memorial^ to the Council unanimously 
demanding that a thorough revenge be taken on the thieves. Van 
Riebeeck, always hoping to preserve the peace, refused to act. The 
molestations became worse, and the clamours of the colonists for war 
increased in proportion. In vain van Riebeeck warned them of the 
dangers and losses which hostilities would entail, especially when no 
help or compensation could be expected from the Company.® The 
colonists “were prepared to take all dangers at their charge”, but 
they asked that the Company’s forces might help them, not only 
defensively but also offensively. Failing this, they demanded leave 
to avenge their losses independently.’ At last van Riebeeck gave way 
and consented to attack the Hottentots. 

It is interesting to note how quickly the Hottentots saw the differ- 
ence between colonists and Company’s men. They had disliked the 
coming of the Company, but had not been really alarmed by it. But 
as soon as colonists appeared, they instinctively recognised in them 
a much more serious menace and decided on reprisals. At the Cape, 
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as everywhere else in similar circumstances, the coming of colonists 
portended the gradual dispossession of the natives and their ultimate 
extinction, and the natives promptly grasped the danger with which 
this new element threatened them. 

The “war” with the Hottentots brought great miseries in its train. 
By the time the ploughing season arrived, the farmers had been 
robbed of most of their trek-oxen, and so farm work came to a stand- 
still.^ The Commander did his best to encourage them, but many 
gave way to despair. ^ The natives raided the settlement at every 
opportunity and evaded the heavy-footed Europeans who could not 
overtake them.^ Horses were therefore imported from Java to run 
down the Hottentots.^ The colonists served with the soldiers and bore 
their full share in the hardships suffered.^ They did more: they acted 
at times on their own initiative, and pursued cattle thieves without 
wanting for the soldiers.® Before the outbreak of hostilities, they had 
already taken the law into their own hands, as van Riebeeck after- 
wards discovered. Having lost some cattle, they seized the chief of 
the band they suspected and “hanged him by the neck to a beam”, 
until he confessed where the stolen cattle were hidden.’ These were 
significant, perhaps ominous, signs of a readiness to take the law into 
their own hands, which was afterwards to be a marked characteristic 
of the frontier farmers. 

In January 1660, the Hottentots sued for peace, which was formally 
concluded in the following April.® The natives made valiant and 
pathetic efforts to regain their rights to the grazing lands now occu- 
pied by the whites, “standing upon it, that we [the Dutch] had 
gradually been taking more and more of their land, which had been 
theirs since the beginning of time.... Asking also, whether, if they 
came to Holland, they would be permitted to do the like”. The 
Commander replied that if their lands were restored, there would not 
be enough grazing for both nations. Whereupon the Hottentots re- 
torted, “Have we then no cause to prevent you from getting more 
cattle? The more you have, the more lands you occupy. And to say 
the land is not big enough for us both, who should by right give way, 
the rightful owner or the foreign invader?” Plainly disconcerted by 
such logic, the Commander, in accordance with the ideas of his time 
and the universal practice of colonising peoples,® could only adduce 
the right of conquest.^® In the end the Hottentots had to accept the 
situation and promise to cease their molestations. 

With the conclusion of peace cattle barter was restarted and the 
farmers were able to resume their work. Van Riebeeck reported with 
pride that most of them were “beginning to sit so fast” that they 
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‘‘would not think of getting up again A Commissioner who in- 
spected the Cape in 1661 found the colonists making good progress. 
The only serious drawback, he reported, was that their lands had 
proved much less suitable for wheat than had been expected. Because 
of the poor yield and the limited amount of arable land available 
within van Riebeeck’s hedge, only half the wheat required to feed the 
settlement could be produced.^ 

Such was the situation in April 1662, when van Riebeeck relin- 
quished his command on promotion to a post in the East, which he 
had long been soliciting. According to the Muster Rolls^ of that year, 
there were at the Cape 1394 souls all told. Of this number 36 were 
free burghers and fifteen wives of free burghers, mostly of farmers. 
The colonists had twenty-two children. Fifty-seven Europeans, of 
whom the majority appear to have been free burghers also, were 
working as hired servants of colonists. The colonists possessed at 
least twenty- three slaves— twelve male and eleven female. Of the 
thirty-six colonists established “on their own account’’, nineteen 
were* farmers, four were fishermen, two innkeepers and eleven 
artisans. The farmers owned 300 cattle, over 800 sheep and 100 pigs, 
the Company 278 cattle, about 600 sheep and 300 pigs. With their 
lands, gardens and poultry, in addition to their livestock, it is plain 
that the colonists had accumulated a considerable amount of property 
in five years. Van Riebeeck, always ready to regard his own geese as 
swans, considered that they were getting on better at the Cape than 
they would have done in the Netherlands,^ and it may at least be 
conceded that the farmers were making a living. But this living was 
precarious. Their poultry and vegetables brought in some ready 
money from passing fleets three or four times a year, provided the 
latter were in season when a fleet arrived; but their wheat, which 
demanded the hardest work and the heaviest outlay, brought in no 
direct return, as it was taken by the Company in repayment of ad- 
vances, and their cattle had to be sold to the Company at prices 
which could be improved by six or seven hundred per cent., if they 
were sold clandestinely to others. 

Even so, cattle-farming proved so much easier and much more 
lucrative than wheat-growing that van Riebeeck repeatedly observed 
that the farmers “do not put much energy into wheat-growing, but 
devote most of their time and scheming to cattle bartering”.^ When 
he prohibited further barter — wrongfully as the farmers believed — 
they continued the forbidden trade in secret in spite of severe penal- 
ties, and “smuggled” the proceeds to ships in the bay. Thus the 
farmers’ living was as yet a hand-to-mouth existence, eked out by 
constant infractions of the law against “free trade”. 
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By the middle of the seventeenth century, thanks to her two great 
India Companies, East and West, the Dutch Republic had become 
a World Power. Her commercial supremacy, built up at the expense 
of Spain and Portugal, was now to be challenged by England and 
France. Cromwell’s Navigation Act, aimed at the Dutch carrying 
trade, had provoked war between the two Republics;^ and when 
Charles II continued Cromwell’s policy and seized New Amsterdam, 
a new war broke out (1664).^ This war had important consequences 
for the Cape. The Directors came to recognise its strategic import- 
ance. If the fate of New Amsterdam overtook it, it would, in English 
hands, become a deadly menace to the Company’s position in the 
East. The Cape garrison was promptly and strongly reinforced, and 
a modern fortress, capable of withstanding heavy ordnance, was 
begun to replace the mud-walled fort of van Riebeeck. 

The growing ambitions of Louis XIV brought a new danger. By 
the Treaty of Dover (1670) , England and France agreed to overwhelm 
the Dutch with simultaneous attacks by land and sea. Fortunately 
for the Republic, England’s share in the war was half-hearted, and 
Charles was forced by Parliament to make peace in 1674. When this 
new war was threatening, the Directors sent out a military engineer, 
Ysbrand Goske, with the special rank of Governor, to defend the 
Cape.^ Goske pushed on the building of the Castle, which had been 
suspended after the Peace of Breda, and by 1674 he had brought it 
into a defensible condition. The Peace of Westminster once more 
interrupted the work and the Castle was not completed till 1679.^ 
Alternating moods of fear and relief are clearly traceable in the 
history of its building. For the isolated little community at the Cape 
it was a barometer of war; for the Directors it had become the 
“frontier fortress of India”,^ the precious connecting link between 
the mother country and their Eastern Empire. In grateful memory 
of the heroic William III who had led his people through the fiery 
ordeal of 1672, the bastions of the fortress were named after the 
possessions of his House. ^ 

Since the hostilities of 1661, relations with the Hottentots had been 
peaceful. If the supply of cattle for barter was sometimes interrupted, 
it was owing to inter-tribal feuds. In 1672 the inspecting Com- 
missioner, Arnout van Overbeke, sought to regularise the position of 
the Europeans by concluding a formal contract between the Company 
and various tribes.® All the land as far north and east as the Hotten- 
tots Holland Mountains and Saldanha Bay was ceded in full owner- 
ship to the Company. Trade goods to the value of ^{^1600 were to be 
the price, but in reality less than worth of goods was handed 
over. In palliation of such cheating, it might be said that the claims 
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of the contracting tribes to the sole ownership of the ceded land were 
extremely doubtful, for Gonnema, the ‘‘Black Captain”, who was 
not included in the bargain, had at least as good a claim to part of 
the land as some who were. Whether as a result of his exclusion or not, 
Gonnema began hostilities in November 1672,^ and by his raids kept 
friendly tribes and colonists in a state of alarm until 1677, when he 
sued for peace. 

This was the last organised resistance on the part of the Hottentots. 
Some tribes were beginning to break up. Others moved away from 
the Cape into the barren interior, hitherto left to the wandering 
Bushmen, who were now the only enemy that remained to resist the 
white intruders. The Bushmen were incapable of acting in large 
groups, but they made up for what they lacked in organisation by 
untamable hostility. They waged unceasing war against the herds 
and the lives of the invaders of their hunting grounds. In time they 
came to be regarded, and to be treated by Hottentots and Europeans 
alike as noxious animals to be destroyed at sight. Had not Grotius 
laid down that justissivium esse helium in belluas, proximum in homines 
belluis similesl‘^ 

Van Riebeeck’s successors during the next twenty years differed 
widely in character and outlook, but, on one point, they were unani- 
mous: that the colonists were showing more and more aversion to 
wheat-growing and were becoming more and more addicted to 
smuggling.^ The production of wheat remained quite insufficient for 
the needs of the settlement in spite of innumerable complaints and 
exhortations from the XVII. The men on the spot repeatedly re- 
commended that the Company should permit them to offer better 
prices, but always in vain. They therefore had to fall back on com- 
pulsion. The lands of the farmers were inspected regularly, to see 
that enough wheat was being grown, to estimate crops and to prevent 
fraud. Nevertheless it happened more than once that farmers, after 
harvesting their wheat, allowed it to rot in the stacks, rather than take 
further pains for prices so inadequate; whereupon the Commander 
would send soldiers to thresh the wheat “for the common weal”,^ 
thereby revealing a state of affairs that must be unique in the annals 
of colonisation. While higher prices, the one thing needful to stimu- 
late wheat-growing, were refused, the mania for fixing prices and 
regulating business grew apace. Farmers were forbidden to sell any- 
thing whatever on their farms. They must offer all their produce for 
sale in the public market, after the Indian fashion, where prices were 
fixed for everything down to milk and eggs, and were strictly enforced 
by an official.^ These prices also were so low that the farmers could 
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easily double them by selling secretly. Indeed Commander Wagenaar 
excused himself for allowing his officials to keep gardens, against the 
instructions of the XVII, on the plea that the farmers refused to sell 
the officials even a pint of milk at the official prices, since they could 
obtain much more from passing ships or even by smuggling their 
produce to far-away Batavia.^ 

The repugnance to agriculture as opposed to cattle-rearing is 
clearly seen in the census figures. In 1679 Acting-Commander, 
who had been at the Cape since van Riebeeck’s time, reported that 
there were then sixty-two families of colonists, but that only twenty- 
two could be considered wheat growers.^ In other words, while the 
numbers of colonists had nearly doubled since 1662, the number of 
wheat farmers had increased only by three. 

The other branch of farming, cattle-rearing, was proving infinitely 
more attractive. There was a big demand for fresh meat for the fleets 
which brought some six or seven thousand men to Table Bay every 
year. And although here also the prices fixed by the Company were 
very low, it was much easier and cheaper to rear cattle than to grow 
wheat. 

Furthermore, cattle-grazing gave endless opportunities of secret 
trade with the Hottentots. The natives were always eagei to trade 
with the colonists, who invariably gave far better prices than the 
Company — generally five or six times as much.^ The profits were so 
considerable that the severest penalties could not stop the illicit trade 
with its double lure of profit and adventure. Laws and regulations 
were multiplied; special watch-towers were built on the grazing 
grounds whence sentries watched night and day to prevent meetings 
between colonists and natives. No farmer might allow a Hottentot 
on his land; presently, merely to speak to a Hottentot became a 
punishable offence; finally, pains and penalties were prescribed for 
such farmers as allowed their beasts to graze out of sight of a sentry.^ 
Legislation so tyrannical, and so futile, defeated its own aims. 
Farmers and natives alike laughed at the regulations and continued 
to smuggle. 

The two tendencies so unanimously deplored by all the Com- 
manders — the repugnance to wheat-growing and the addiction to 
smuggling — sprang from a single cause — the monopoly of the 
Company. The ban on a free market made smuggling inevitable, if 
only because the Cape colonists were Netherlanders, a people whose 
existence was bound up in trade. The Directors of the Company in 
a memorial to the States-General remarked complacently, “We arc 
the best traders in the whole world”; yet they expected their fellow- 
countrymen at the Cape to smother the trading instincts bred in their 
bones and to produce wheat at a ridiculous price in order to save 
them unwelcome expense. To keep ilie colonists at this impossible 
^ Fouch^, Trekboer^ p. 6. 2 a 4 
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task, the XVII cut off or controlled every single avenue of gain. But 
though they might transform free citizens of the Republic into econo- 
mic slaves, they could not transform their natures. The colonists pro- 
posed to fight for a free market as obstinately and as unscrupulously 
as the Company fought for its monopoly. 

In spite of these handicaps, the colony developed. To meet the 
needs of their children, the first generation of born South Africans, 
the colonists in 1676 petitioned for farms in Hottentots Holland, 
thirty miles inland, where the Company had had a cattle station for 
four years past. This was refused on the ground that they would be 
too much exposed to attacks from the natives, but in 1679 a new 
Commander arrived, who was destined to break down the narrow 
limits imposed in van Riebeeck’s time and to plant new settlements 
fifty miles further into the interior. 

This was Simon van der Stel. Born in Mauritius, where his father 
had been Commander, van der Stel had developed a patriotism 
which was probably rendered more sensitive by his own equivocal 
position. For the belief was generally held that his mother had been 
a woman of colour.^ His ambition was to develop the Cape into a 
great national colony. So far the settlement had been confined to the 
peninsula, not so much by van Riebceck’s hedge as by a formidable 
natural barrier. This was a waste of desolate sandflats, nearly thirty 
miles wide, stretching from Tabic Bay in the north to the shores of 
False Bay in the south. It was a wilderness, swept in summer by howl- 
ing south-easters and in winter by north-west gales, that changed the 
landscape in a few days and raised “impassable great sand dunes” 
where formerly a road had run.^ The first step beyond the peninsula 
must therefore be a long one, and any settlement beyond the Cape 
Flats must be large enough to protect itself. 

Immediately on his arrival Simon van der Stel started on a tour 
of inspection. Beyond the barrier of sand, about thirty miles east 
of the Castle, he found what he had been seeking, a suitable spot for 
a new settlement. It was a beautiful and fertile valley under the 
Hottentots Holland mountains, watered by the Eerste River. Here 
he laid out a group of farms and named the new colony Stellenbosch.^ 
Before the end of the year the first farmer had taken up his allotment, 
and by 1683 thirty families had been established at Stellenbosch and 
were petitioning for a minister (sick-comforter) and teacher.^ 

This request was promptly granted, for van der Stel took a keen 
personal interest in his foundation. Indeed, in 1686 he conferred a 
great privilege on Stellenbosch by instituting an annual kermis^ or 
fair, from October i to 14, during which period free trade was per- 
mitted.^ All the colonists made eager use of this opportunity. The 

^ Thcal, Belangrijke Historische DokumenUn. iii, 1 1 . 

2 Royal Archives, the Hague, Koloniaal Archief, No. 3981. 

® Theal, History of S. A. before 1795, ii, 250. * Ibid, ii, 259. 

* Ibid, II, 316; Fouch^, Onze Eerste Sdiolen, 
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Commander always visited Stellenbosch during fair time to celebrate 
his birthday with stately ceremonial, to inspect the school and to 
watch the militia exercise. 

The expansion of the settlement made some extension of the simple 
administrative machinery necessary. The system of government 
which van Ricbeeck had established at the Cape was that which 
existed throughout the Company’s dominions. In territories where 
the Company exercised sovereignty, the head of the Government was 
a Governor. Less important posts were ruled over by Directors or 
Commanders, and the smallest were in charge of an Opperhoofd 
(Chief). In every case the local ruler had a Council of Policy to share 
his responsibility in the administration, and a Council of Justice as 
local court. These two bodies were composed of the higher local 
officials, appointed by the Governor-General and Council of India. ^ 

Van Riebeeck came to the Cape as Opperhoofd,^ and was promoted 
Commander in 1654.^ At the beginning he had only a Council of 
Policy, which also functioned as Council of Justice, but in 1656 a 
separate Council of Justice was instituted.^ With the coming of the free 
burghers, a representative of the latter was appointed to sit on the 
Council of Justice, whenever a case involving colonists was to be heard. ^ 

In 1682 van der Stel instituted a Court of Hecmradcn at Stellen- 
bosch, consisting of four colonists, to settle local disputes.® Three 
years later, a visiting Commissioner created a new post, that of Land- 
drost (or rural magistrate) to represent the Company in the country- 
side, and to preside at the meetings of the Heemraden. The new 
Court of Landdrost and Heemraden had a double function. It was 
a court for petty cases in the country with competence in civil actions 
in cases involving less than /^lo, and at the same time a District 
Council charged with the supervision of roads and water and the 
destruction of noxious animals. It also controlled the Stellenbosch 
mill, and could raise revenue by means of a local tax."^ 

The colonists were further represented in the Militia Council® and 
the Orphan Chamber,® bodies whose functions are explained by their 
names. Two burghers also sat, with two officials, in the Matrimonial 
Court,^® a body which existed in all the Company’s posts to enquire 
into the antecedents of couples wishing to marry lest there be some 
legal impediment, perhaps a necessary precaution where there were 
so many passing sailors. Finally, burgher representatives sat in the 
Court for Petty Cases at the Castle, which had been created in 1683,^^ 
to relieve the Council of Justice of trivial cases. 

In matters ecclesiastical, the Company was ‘‘master” as in every- 

^ Colenbrander, Koloniale Geschie denis, ii, 212. 

2 Letters Rec. i, 37, 39. » Ibid, i, 131-3. 

* Leibbrandt, Resolutien, etc., pp, 109, no. ^ Letters Rec. ir, 251. 

® Theal, History of S. A. before 1795, n, 258. ’ Ibid, ii, 271. 

** Ibid. II, 91. » Ibid, ii, 221, 222. Ibid, ii, 238. 

Ibid. II, 265. 
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thing else. It paid all the ministers, who were assigned to and re- 
moved from their posts entirely at the discretion of the Governor- 
General and Council. Where congregations were formed, as at 
Batavia and the Cape, the ordinary presbyterian form of church 
government was established, but at all meetings of the Kerkeraad (con- 
sistory) the Company was represented by a commissaris politick ^ 
Furthermore, all correspondence with the church organisation in 
Holland was censored by the Company.- 

In 1687 another settlement was begun further north, on the banks 
of the Berg River. It came to be known as De Paarl. The holdings 
given out in these new settlements were considerably larger than those 
originally granted in the Peninsula. The farmer generally received 
in freehold sixty morgen ( 1 20 acres) of arable land, with access to 
water and permission for his cattle to graze on unoccupied land 
anywhere in the neighbourhood.^ 

In 1685 Commissioner-General Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede tot 
Drakenstein arrived at the Cape on a special mission. He had been 
appointed by the XVII in the previous year and armed with full 
authority to root out the growing corruption among their officials 
from the Governor-General downwards.^ He was to tour the western 
posts of the Company, inspect every activity minutely and to make 
any changes he thought desirable. He began his labours at the Cape. 
After an examination into every branch of the administration lasting 
three months, he left Instructions by which the little colony was 
regulated for many years to come.^ 

“The aim of the Company — the object of all its activities at the 
Cape”, he stated,® “is the assured possession and mastery of the 
same.” A secondary aim was to find the means of paying for the 
maintenance of its defences against all enemies. “ The Cape of Good 
Hope must therefore be considered a frontier and the Castle a place 
which, being in daily danger of attack by an enemy, depends entirely 
on its own resources and strength....”^ ‘"The greatest advantage the 
Company expects in this country consists in planting a good colony 
of our Nation, and peopling it by that means”, so that “by the in- 
crease of their numbers, they may become so powerful that they may 
keep out all enemies and assure its peaceful possession to the Com- 
pany” and enable the Company as ruler “co draw from their 
prosperity enough in return to pay for her garrison”. 

Modest as these aims were, they had not been attained. Van 
Rheede considered that the Cape was not safe against a surprise 
attack.® It had never yielded a penny of profit, but had been a heavy 

^ Theal, History oj S. A. before 1795, n, 149, 318. 

^ Colenbrander, Koloniale Geschiedmis, ii, 241. 

* Gf. Old Cape Freeholds, in Office of Surveyor-General, Cape 't own. 

^ Colenbrancier, Koloniale Geschiedenis, ii, 218; Theal, op. cit. ii, 269, 270. 

^ Theal, op. cit, ii, 270-8. ' Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokutnenten, i, 28, 14. 

' Ibid. I, 14, ® Ibid, i, 7. 
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drain on the Company since the start. He calculated that down to 
1684 the Company had spent 1,376,932 guilders on the settlement. 
The annual expenditure in 1685 amounted to 82,181 guilders, while 
the Company’s income at the Cape from all sources was only 53,121 
guilders.^ This was certainly not good business. It made the Com- 
missioner long for “something rich to be discovered or something 
profitable to be contrived” for the solace of the Company .2 
As to the colonists, they were making headway. They now had 
sheep and 2297 cattle. Van Rheede found thirty families 
living round the Castle who maintained themselves by keeping 
lodgings or inns and gardens. From Rondebosch to Wynberg there 
were twenty-four households and at Stellenbosch and the Paarl 
ninety-nine families, engaged in farming. 

These numbers must be increased if the Company’s aim, “the 
assured possession of the Cape”, was to be iittaincd. The Directors 
now definitely attempted to encourage emigration. They offered 
farms to Netherlanders willing to go to the Cape, and sought also to 
obtain wives for settlers from the famous orphanages of Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam. These girls, carefully trained and educated, would 
have made excellent colonists, but very few of them could be per- 
suaded to leave their friends and go to that distant and barbarous 
land. The XVII were not more successful in procuring farmers at 
home. The Republic was too prosperous and too free from political 
or religious troubles to provide large numbers of emigrants. Nor 
were the XVII prepared to take any and every volunteer. Van 
Rheede gave strict instructions that only men of good conduct and 
sound Protestantism, subjects of the Republic or of German Princes 
not engaged in sea trade, should be allowed to settle at the Cape.® 
The result of this selective policy was, that although immigrants 
came every year, they were very few in number. A more considerable 
accession was, however, presently forthcoming. The revocation of 
the Edict of i>lantes by Louis XIV had brought about a great emigra- 
tion of Pro'estants from France. Of the half million or more who 
sought refuge abroad, such vast numbers came to the Netherlands, 
that great camps were constructed outside Amsterdam and other 
towns to receive them. The Directors at once offered to take some of 
these refugees to the Cape, especially such as were skilled in the culti- 
vation of the vine. From 1688 onwards French refugee families were 
sent out in driblets, until by 1 700 some 200 souls had been brought to 
the colony.* The French were warmly welcomed. Subscriptions 
were opened for them there and at Batavia and a handsome sum was 
collected to provide for the destitute. Farms were allocated to the 
heads of families at Stellenbosch, Paarl and Franschhoek, so called 
after the refugees. Great care was taken, however, to scatter the 

^ Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokunienten, i, 38. ^ Ibid, i, 39. 3 Ibid, i, 36. 

* Botha, C. G., The French Refugees at the Cape; also personal corrimunication to the writer. 
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French among the Dutch and German farmers. The authorities could 
not forget that, although they were refugees, they belonged to the 
nation whose king was still threatening the very existence of the 
Republic. Moreover, France had latterly become a dangerous rival 
in the East. Hence the French colonists were not to be allowed to 
remain French.^ The sooner they lost their nationality the better the 
XVII would be pleased. Deliberate efforts to keep them apart from 
one another and to teach only Dutch to their children naturally 
incensed the French, and led to bitter protests, some of which were 
successful. The new colonists settled down, but for long kept them- 
selves aloof and would not intermarry with the older settlers. 

The 200 French found themselves dispersed among some 600 
colonists of Dutch and German blood. Their superior education, 
moral qualities and great energy soon gave them an influence far 
greater than their numbers would indicate. The South African people 
which was to develop in the eighteenth century received from this 
infusion of new blood a precious accession of strength. 

Meanwhile, the quaintly expressed desire of Commissioner van 
Rheede, ‘‘to find something rich” to indemnify the Company for its 
expenditure at the Cape, led to an active search for minerals in 
various directions. Van dcr Stel himself undertook a great journey 
of exploration^ to the semi-desert regions of Namaqualand in an 
endeavour to find the mountains from which the Hottentots got their 
supplies of copper, and though he failed to find any workable copper 
mine, he added much to the knowledge of those remote regions. 

The energetic Governor (for van der Stel had been promoted to 
that rank in 1691)^ encouraged the colonists in every way. He en- 
forced tree-planting in his new settlements and took a great interest 
in improving the wine of the country. He became a farmer himself, 
and after much experimenting eventually produced at his beautiful 
peninsular farm, Constantia, a wine that earned an international 
reputation. In his hands the Company’s garden at the Cape ceased 
to be a mere vegetable garden and became a famous botanical 
collection with rare plants collected from every land.^ Nevertheless, 
his kindly attitude towards the colonists was not unmarked by 
suspicion. In his eyes the only good colonist was the landbouwei\ the 
tiller of the soil, and he found the colonists too ready to evade their 
duties as cultivators. In his first report (1679) he observed that 
“agriculture is not on a good footing. The colonists do not trouble 
themselves overmuch with the plough”,® but prefer easier means of 
making a living, such as cattle-farming. Like all his predecessors, he 
saw that the cause was the inadequate prices fixed by the Company. 
When he himself increased prices, as in the case of wine in 1692, he 

^ Leibbrandt, Rambles through the Archives .. .of the Cape of Good Hope^ pp. 10, 21. 

* Theal, History of S. A. before 1795, ii, 279. ® Ibid, ii, 363. 

* Ibid. II, 319, 320, 381-3. ^ Fouch^, Trekboer^ p. 7, 
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noted how this immediately encouraged the farmers, and he urged 
the XVII to offer higher prices as the only means of inducing 
farmers to take pains in preparing their wine.^ 

Secret trading with the natives still went on. A party of colonists 
would obtain a permit to shoot hippopotami, which entailed a con- 
siderable journey into the interior and thus offered opportunities for 
barter with the natives. It was, however, not only the hope of gain 
that sent the colonists hunting. Established as they were in a hunter’s 
paradise, swarming with big game and beasts of prey, they lived 
musket in hand. Van der Stel on his visits to Stellenbosch notes with 
admiration how “admirably handy” they are with their weapons. 
They are becoming “daily more enterprising and skilful against 
lions, tigers and other destructive animals”, he declares, and at the 
target shooting, “out of a hundred shots... hardly one missed”.^ 

The lure of a hunter’s life was beginning to draw farmers away 
from their lands, to the evident alarm of the Governor. He com- 
plained to the XVII in i68i that hippopotami had quite disappeared 
from around the Peninsula and that colonists had to travel ten or 
twelve days into the interior to find them. This he considered a de- 
plorable waste of time. The colonists would do much better to stay 
at home working their lands, “it being certain, besides, that the 
shooting of these animals is practised by the free burghers more for 
amusement than for profit”.^ The fascination of the hunter’s life 
outweighed the attractions of agriculture, and in 1690 Governor and 
Council lamented “ that many of the inhabitants, chiefly among those 
living in the country, have not scrupled to proceed secretly and by 
night into the interior, in direct contravention of the laws thereanent 
to shoot hippopotami and other big game”, which will at this rate 
soon be exterminated, “besides that many of these inhabitants are 
coming to make this [hunting] their daily occupation, thus playing 
the sluggard and abandoning altogether the cultivation of the soil”. 
Severe pains and penalties were prescribed for those who might 
transgress in this fashion.^ 

Van der Stel’s ordinances were labour lost. Nowhere in the world 
had laws been made more numerous and more draconian than at the 
Cape to keep colonists “on the land”. No pains and penalties could 
force free men to grow wheat in a land where rewards were so in- 
adequate and counter-attractions — the roving life of the grazier and 
hunter — so strong. Moreover, economic pressure drove the colonists 
into the interior. As their herds grew, they were compelled to seek 
new grazing lands. Towards the end of the century, the farmers of 
Stellenbosch and Paarl were suffering severely from the drawbacks 
of close settlement. Even the French refugees, whose farms were at 
least half an hour’s walk from those of their nearest neighbours. 


^ Fouch6, Trekboerf^, 8. 
» Ibid. 


* Ibid. 
« Ibid. 
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complained of lack of elbow room. One would not think, an observer 
remarked, that they could feel overcrowded, yet “such is the general 
complaint of these people; they allege that they cannot possibly live 
like this, as no one has enough grazing for his cattle”. It is a general 
feeling among the farmers, he continues, that when they see the 
smoke of a neighbour’s chimney, they feel crowded.^ 

The cattle farmers were thus driven to plunge deeper and deeper 
into the interior. They ignored the boundaries repeatedly set up by 
a government anxious to keep them within recognised limits. Simon 
van der Stel expressly warns^ his successor to check this type of 
colonist, since “the whole of Africa would not be sufficient to ac- 
commodate and satisfy them”. With their increase in numbers, a 
new system of land tenure developed. A farmer would hire a large 
tract of unoccupied land on the frontier for six months and graze his 
cattle there during the summer months, living in a makeshift hut of 
reeds or simply in his great ox- waggon. If he were satisfied with his 
grazing farm, he would renew the lease. Soon every well-to-do 
farmer had one or more “cattle posts” in the interior, the fore- 
runners of the leenings^plaatsen (loan farms) of the eighteenth century. 

The young farmer would look after his cattle him elf. Grown older, 
he would remain on his freehold farm and send his overseer and his 
sons to the cattle post. Thus the younger generation grew up ac- 
customed to the roving life and ready to plunge still further into the 
unknown. The home farm would usually be too small to subdivide 
among the sons; thus the younger sons were forced to set up for them- 
selves further in the interior. In this way each succeeding generation 
moved further from civilisation and became of necessity less dependent 
on its amenities. Owing to the vast distance from Cape Town and 
the complete absence of roads and bridges, the frontier farmers were 
forced to concentrate more and more on cattle-farming. It became 
the rule for the cattle farmer, even when he had a fixed abode, not 
to cultivate any lands except for his personal needs. Kolbe noted 
how the graziers in the Berg River valley eat nothing but meat, 
“which suits them so well that one seldom hears of a sickness”. Bread 
is for them difficult to obtain, but even if they could get it, he says, 
“they would avoid the trouble”.^ Similarly, van der Stel declares: 
“ they are only inclined to sow enough for themselves, and are always 
looking out for places far inland, in order to make their living by 
bartering with the Hottentots”.^ 

Thus towards the end of the seventeenth century a new type of 
colonist was beginning to develop — the cattle farmer. In South 
Africa, with its long rainless seasons and periodic droughts, the cattle 


^ Fouch6, Trekboer^ p. 9. Gf. also W. A. van der Stel’s remarks in Leibbrandt, Letters 
Desp. 1696-1708 (in Pricis of the Archives ^ etc.), p. 136, 

* Leibbrandt, Rambles^ p. 8. * Fouch6, Trekboer^ p. 10. 

* Leibbrandt, Rambles, p. 8. 
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farmer is of necessity a rover. With good reason the language of the 
country dubs him trekboer, 

Theal has expressed some doubt of the view here advanced, holding 
that this type did not develop till the eighteenth century,^ but it is 
certain that van der Stel recognised the roving tendency among the 
colonists and tried to arrest it. A proclamation of 1692^ illustrated 
his fears: it stated that colonists were making a living by grazing 
cattle and bartering in the interior, thus ‘'leading a lazy, sluggardly 
life, to the detriment of the common weal”, and ordained that no 
colonist who was not permanently domiciled within the recognised 
boundaries of the colony might possess cattle. All who were grazing 
cattle beyond the frontier were to return within eight months and 
be registered by their landdrost on pain of confiscation of all their 
beasts. “And to prevent that any of the free burghers of Stellenbosch 
and Drakensteyn shall establish themselves beyond the recognised 
boundaries or keep any cattle there”, all farmers were required to 
return with all their cattle to their homesteads every night, after 
grazing them during the day. If any farmer were found to have been 
absent from his home with his cattle for eight days, his cattle were to 
be confiscated. 

This seems clear proof that the trekboer^ as a distinct type, was 
coming into existence during the time of van der Stel. This type of 
colonist was destined to be of the greatest importance, for the trekboer 
has been the great pioneer in South African history. Generation 
after generation of these hardy and self-reliant nomads pushed the 
frontiers of civilisation further into the wilderness. Incessantly at 
war with wild beasts and savage men, forcing a passage over great 
mountain barriers and waterless deserts, they led a self-dependent 
life of their own — as remote and isolated as any white men have ever 
lived. In dme the Wanderlust entered into their blood and developed 
in their descendants a restlessness which raises grave social problems 
even in our times. In their day, however, the trekboeren performed 
a mighty t.?sk. Their spirit, the trek-spirit, the roving instinct which 
Simon van der Stel had tried in vain to smother at birth, was during 
the next century to enter into and possess the frontier farmers, and 
later prepare the Great Trek of the nineteenth century and mark out 
the path of the white man from the Cape to the Zambesi. 

In 1699 van der Stel resigned and retired to his magnificent estate, 
Constantia. He had greatly extended the colony, he had founded 
Stellenbosch, Paarl and Franschhoek, and he had seen the graziers 
push through the first great mountain barrier into the Breede River 
valley on the second of the terraces by which the sub-continent rises 
from the sea. 

His successor was his son, Willem Adriaan.® The new Governor, 

^ Theal, Catalogue of Books and Pamphlets relating to Africa, p. 107. 

^ Fouch^, Trekboer, p. 10. ® Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokumenten, iii, i. 
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who had once occupied a minor post at the Cape and had also been an 
alderman of Amsterdam/ owed his appointment to the respect felt 
for his father and to the influence of patrons among the all-powerful 
oligarchy which ruled the Company and the Republic. Later on his 
enemies among the colonists alleged that he had arrived at the Cape 
loaded with debts. ^ Whether this be true or not, it is beyond dispute 
that he came with the fixed intention of making money and of sticking 
at nothing to gain his object. For a man in his situation there was 
nothing strange in this. Everywhere else in the Company’s do- 
minions, officers of his rank abused their position to enrich themselves.^ 
The only difference between Willem Adriaan van der Stel and his 
Eastern colleagues was that they could rob a long-suffering Company 
and downtrodden natives of a rich and extensive trade, whereas he 
would have to rob poor and suspicious European farmers. There was 
a danger here, which he did not realise until it was too late. At the 
Cape there was no trade and only one industry — agriculture. The 
official whose bad luck brought him to the Cape had only one means 
of making money; he had to take to farming. In spite of repeated 
prohibitions by the XVII, it had been an established custom from 
van Riebeeck’s time onward for the Commander and as many of the 
senior officials as dared follow his example, to obtain land and cattle 
by underhand means and to eke out thus their miserable salaries.^ 
Simon van der Stel had notoriously farmed on a great scale, ^ and 
his two senior officials had done likewise. Willem Adriaan, therefore, 
at once took to farming as a matter of course. He obtained 400 
morgen of rich land from a passing Commissioner in flat defiance of 
the orders of the XVII, and soon added to this by the simple ex- 
pedient of granting further land to his servant and then '‘buying” 
this land from him.® The land registers would in this way show no 
sign of his double dealing. He began at the same time to gather 
herds of cattle and sheep, and by means of sharp practice and trick- 
ery, soon possessed the biggest herds in the colony. When the XVI I, 
anxious to help the colonists, ordered him to throw open the cattle 
barter with the Hottentots, he kept this order secret, but made full 
use of his inside knowledge to barter as many as possible for himself 
By the time a visiting Commissioner forced him to make the order 
public he had the cream of the market.*^ 

On his farm, Vergelegen, he laid out immense vineyards, extending 
over sixty morgen — the size of an ordinary farm. Half a million vines 
were soon established on an improved plan which would give a 
greater yield than the old-fashioned vineyards of the colonists. Of 

^ Leibbrandt, Letters Rec. 1695-1708, p. 154. 

2 Fouch6, The Diary of Adam Tas, p. xxii. 

^ Cf . Golenbrander, Koloniale Geschiedenis^ ii, 2 1 7-2 1 . 

^ Fouch6, Diary, pp. 190-92. 

® Letters Desp. 1695-1708, pp. 287, 288, 333; Fouch6, Diary, p. 192. 

® Fouch6, Diary, p. 192. ^ Ibid, p. 198. 
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the 2,000,000 stocks in the colony the Governor possessed one-quarter. 
His father’s famous vineyard counted a further 100,000 stocks.^ 

Willem Adriaan’s flocks and herds increased so rapidly that soon 
eighteen cattle-posts were required to depasture them. Wheat lands 
were also laid out at Vergelegen on such a scale that the Governor’s 
yield of wheat soon amounted to nearly one-quarter of the total 
produced by the farming community. These vast enterprises required 
many hands. The chief gardener and fifty or sixty servants of the 
Company directed the labours of between 200 and 300 slaves. Van 
der Stel asserted later that 200 of these were his own property; but 
the colonists alleged that they had been acquired by writing off as 
‘‘dead” slaves that had belonged to the Company. The rest, together 
with the white overseers, he “borrowed” from the Company as re- 
quired.^ A great mansion, quarters for overseers and slaves, work- 
shops and a mill were built at Vergelegen. The materials came mostly 
from the Company’s stores. A special fishing station, manned by 
eight fishermen, was required to help to feed his little army of 
labourers. 

The Governor’s example was eagerly followed by his subordinates. 
Elsevier, the Secunde (Lieutenant-Governor), Berg, the commander 
of the garrison, Kalden, the senior chaplain, ten Damme, the surgeon, 
and even Blesius, the Independent Fiscal, all had large farms and 
establishments.^ It is impossible to arrive at an exact knowledge of 
the extent of their farming operations, since they took great care to 
cover up their illegal activities. Such scraps of information as are 
available enable us to say with certainty that by 1705 the van der 
Stel family and the four or five senior officials owned and farmed 
about 1 2,000 morgen of land. As we have seen, the ordinary freehold 
farm was about sixty morgen in extent, so that this area equalled the 
holdings of 200 colonists. There were at that time 554 free burghers 
at the Cape, of whom probably less than 400 possessed farms. Thus 
the Governor and his coterie were illegally farming as much land as 
half the total number of free farmers in the colony. 

The colonists did not object to the farming operations of officials 
as long as they themselves had a market for their produce. But at 
this moment the farmers were facing a very serious economic crisis. 
In the past the local market had been fairly balanced, the demand 
being sufficient to absorb all their produce. But Simon van der Stel 
had fought hard to obtain facilities for the export of surplus wheat to 
Batavia,^ and had expressly warned his successor against the tendency 
of the farmers “to an excessive cultivation of the vine”.^ By 1705 
Simon van der Stel’s forebodings were being realised. The market 

^ Fouch6, Diary y pp. 194, 302-4. 

* Ibid. pp. 296-306. ® Ibid. pp. 306-18. 

* Letters Desp. 16^1708, pp. ii, 18, 33, 39- 

® Gf. his Instructions to his successor, in Leibbrandt, Rambles y p. 7. 
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was hopelessly over-supplied and exportation was made practically 
impossible by the opposition of the Company’s servants in Java. 
Batavia preferred the cheaper grain of Surat and Bengal and only 
took Cape wheat grudgingly.^ Cape wines were not wanted in the 
East, while the distillation of brandy, which would have been a great 
boon to the farmers, was strictly prohibited by the Company, which 
preferred to make its profits on European spirits.^ Further, Simon 
van der Stel’s experimental exports of dried meat had come to 
nothing.^ The great flocks of fat-tailed sheep at the Cape yielded no 
wool, but were kept exclusively for the local butchers. 

By 1705 the position was alarming. The farmers had produced 1132 
leaguers^ of wine, whereas the total sales of wine for that year were 
not more than 500 leaguers. They possessed 1 1,000 head of cattle and 
69,485 sheep, and not more than 10,000 sheep had been bought by 
the butchers that year. Moreover, of this number, the farmers appear 
to have sold only one-quarter, the rest having been supplied by the 
official farmers.^ The wheat harvest had been seriously damaged by 
rains and was nearly one-third below normal, the total returned by 
the farmers being 433 1 bags. Yet 1400 bags were exported to Batavia, 
an amount equal to one-third of the yield of a bad year.^ 

The farmers were thus face to face with the worst of economic evils 
— chronic over-production. Into this over-stocked market the officials 
now stepped as privileged rivals. The Governor possessed 20,000 
sheep, produced 1000 bags of wheat and would soon be producing 
600 leaguers of wine. Except for the wheat, he could supply the whole 
demand by himself alone. And there remained his friends to be 
reckoned with. It is clear that the condition of the market alarmed 
the official coterie, for in spite of their favoured position as officials, 
they might find it difficult to sell their own produce. They tiierefore 
took special measures to assure themselves a safe market. 

The right to retail meat was farmed out by auction for a term of 
years. One, Henning Husing, had held this contract for years past 
and had become the richest man among the colonists. At first he had 
been the Governor’s “best crony”, but van der Stel’s greed and the 
blackmail he levied in return for his favour had proved too much for 
Husing. A serious quarrel between the two had been patched up by 
the chaplain, Kalden, who arranged that Husirg should give tlie 
Governor “ 3000 ewes and his best slave” as payment for the renewal 
of his “friendship”.’ Van dcr Stel’s rapacity was not satisfied. He 
knew how profitable the meat contract was and determined to secure 
it for himself. He therefore decreed that there were to be four con- 
tractors instead of one, and arranged that all of them were his own 

^ Fouche, Diary f pp. 3*20-2. 

* Letters Desp. 1696-1708, pp. 102, 142; Leibbrandt, Rambles, p. 159; Fouch6, Diary, 
pp. 318-20. 

* Leibbrandt, Rambles, p. 25. * i leaguer = 2600 gallons. 

^ Fouche, Diary, pp. 318-28. ® Ibid. ’ Ibid. pp. 106-9. 
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secret agents.^ Henceforth not a pound of meat could be legally sold 
without his consent. 

The only remaining source of profit was the wine lease. The right 
to retail wine and spirits was auctioned in the same way as the meat 
monopoly, but here the practice was to divide it among four con- 
tractors. Van der Stel, remembering his vast vineyards, could not 
permit four independent contractors to jeopardise his sales. He or- 
dained that henceforth the four wine leases would be combined in 
the hands of one contractor, Johannes Phyffer, an ex-convict and the 
most notorious smuggler at the Cape, who had been the Governor’s 
partner in many dishonest schemes. ^ With Phyffer as sole buyer and 
retailer of wine, not a gallon could henceforth be sold except as the 
Governor willed. 

By thus putting his personal agents in possession of the two great 
contracts, van der Stel had obtained for himself and his friends an 
enviable position. They represented the Company and bought in its 
name and with its money. The meat and wine contractors, again, 
were their dummies who bought and sold only for their principals. 
Thus there was only a single group of buyers in the entire market — 
the Governor and his clique. 

All this was only half of their design. They expected soon to become 
the only sellers as well. It was common talk in the Governor’s circle 
at this time that soon “no free burghers would be required at the 
Cape... and that there was a chance for them, the four or five of them, 
to provide the Company and the Cape with everything”.^ 

The officials had thus set up, within the cast-iron monopoly of the 
Company, a still more crushing monopoly of their own. How the 
farmers regarded this is shown by their own words. They felt that the 
officials “had severed their main artery, the free trade in wine, corn 
and cattle”. Henceforth they would literally have “to feed from one 
man’s hand”, the hand of van der Stel who had apparently deter- 
mined “to mop the colonists out of the land”.** Ruin stared them in 
the face. Those present at the auction of the wine lease no sooner 
heard the terms of the new lease read out, than they departed in 
uproar and went straight to the house of Husing to plan resistance.® 
Husing himself had already complained of the misgovernment of 
van der Stel to the latter’s patrons in Holland, and in the previous 
year, with other colonists, had addressed complaints to the Governor- 
General at Batavia.® So far, these complaints had been without 
result. The meeting at his house now resolved to draw up a formal 
memorial of complaint and to address it direct to the XVII, a serious 
and, indeed, unprecedented step which would involve those con- 
cerned in very grave danger, if their design were discovered by van 


^ Fouch6, Diary, p. 200, 
® Ibid. p. 330. 

® Ibid, p. 202. 


2 Ibid. pp. 200-2. 

« Ibid. 

® Ibi f. p. 14 and note. 
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der Stel. The memorial was drawn up by Adam Tas, a nephew by 
marriage of Husing, and the only man of education among the 
farmers. Tas kept an entertaining diary at this time, which became 
famous in the ensuing troubles, and which shows how he collected 
evidence against the Governor and obtained signatures to the me- 
morial. The memorial itself was a lengthy document of thirty-eight 
paragraphs.^ Half of these dealt exclusively with the illegal land- 
holding of the officials, their extensive farming operations, and their 
monopoly of the sale of wheat, wine and cattle. Article 4 exposed the 
dishonesty of the Governor in regard to the cattle barter with the 
natives. The remaining less important clauses dealt with cases of 
vexatious treatment meted out to farmers and others by the van der 
Stels.^ 

While Tas was occupied in this manner, the return fleet arrived 
from India with news that complaints against the Governor had been 
received at Batavia.^ Van der Stel was not unduly perturbed by 
complaints against himself addressed to that quarter. He probably 
expected sympathy rather than censure from his seasoned colleagues 
in the East. But he realised from the commotion at the wine auction, 
that the animosity against himself had grown enormously. He sus- 
pected that if the colonists had complained the year before to Batavia, 
they might very well now be desperate enough to approach the XVIL 
He determined to forestall any such step. Husing, whom he had 
grievously wronged, would be the natural leader, and Tas, known as 
“an elegant writer”, was sure to be secretary. He therefore sent 
Starrenburg, Landdrost of Stellenbosch, with a posse of soldiers to 
surprise Tas in the night of 27 February 1706.^ They found in his 
desk a draft of the Memorial of Complaint, a list of names and the 
diary. The original memorial, signed by sixty-three colonists, was 
fortunately safely hidden at Cape Town; but by means of the draft 
memorial and the diary, van der Stel was fully informed of the move- 
ment and of the charges against himself. In wild panic he threw the 
ringleaders into prison and began a campaign of violence against the 
colonists whom he suspected of sympathising with the movement 
with a view to forcing them to withdraw their accusations. 

Without the slightest excuse van der Stel now acted as if a state of 
rebellion had arisen. He summoned a so-called Broad Council^ con- 
sisting of the Cape Council of Justice and the senior officers of the 
fleet, and then tried, with some success, to set aside the ordinary 
machinery of justice. The imprisoned colonists at once challenged 
the jurisdiction of the local Council of Justice and demanded to have 
their case tried in Holland on the entirely reasonable grounds that 
since the Governor and the other members of the Council of Justice 

^ Translation in Lcibbrandt, “Defence of W. A. van der Stel” in Prkis of the Archives. 
pp. 52-65. 

^ Cf. Fouch^, Diary, pp. 206 sqq. ^ Ibid. p. 126. 

^ Ibid. pp. 220-22. • Ibid. pp. 220-24. 
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were accused by name in the memorial, they could not sit in judgment 
on their accusers. The Broad Council admitted the justice of this plea 
and agreed that five colonists should represent the signatories of the 
memorial before their competent judges in the Netherlands. Four 
colonists, Henning Husing, Pieter van der Byl, Ferdinand Appel and 
Jan van Meerland, were sent off to answer before the Directors them- 
selves, in the name of the colonists, to the charges of conspiracy and 
rebellion, which van der Stel was bringing against them.^ The fifth 
free burgher. Jacobus van der Heiden, was illegally kept back by van 
der Stel, because he had shown so much spirit and obstinacy in the 
preliminary hearings that the Governor was afraid to let him appear 
before the XVII. Van der Heiden was thrust into the infamous Black 
Hole of the Castle where only criminals condemned to death were 
put to await execution, and threatened with torture in order to make 
him retract. Only when the surgeon pronounced his life to be in 
danger as the result of his ill-treatment, was he brought back to the 
ordinary prison. He steadfastly refused to recant.^ 

With the fleet there had gone a vast mass of documents, sworn 
statements, attestations, extracts from the Company’s books, etc., 
which van der Stel had feverishly collected as evidence to rebut the 
charges of the colonists and to prove their own seditious and re- 
bellious behaviour. On the other hand, the burghers’ memorial had 
been smuggled away under the Governor’s nose in the keeping of 
Bogaert, a sympathetic ship’s surgeon.^ 

Since the Board Council had removed the whole matter from the 
jurisdiction of the local court, the imprisoned colonists should have 
been left alone while their case was being tried at Amsterdam. But 
van der Stel had no intention of letting his enemies out of his clutches. 
He was incessantly occupied with efforts to intimidate the prisoners 
into retracting their accusations. Solitary confinement, threats of 
torture, banishment, every means was tried to terrify them into sub- 
mission. This travesty of justice, which one of the suff erers rightly 
described as “Inquisition rather than justice”, produced a few in- 
significani retractations from thoroughly frightened prisoners.^ The 
country districts meanwhile were in a state of suppressed rebellion. 
Nine of the signatories had fled thither and were being hidden by 
their friends. When all efforts to capture them proved fruitless, they 
were formally banished. 

In the meantime, three of the burgher delegates had survived the 
voyage to the Netherlands, and in due time the anxiously awaited 
decision of the XVII arrived on 16 April 1707.^ In a letter, dated 
30 October 1706,® the Directors expressed annoyance at the “un- 
palatable news of the excessive commotions and quarrels between a 

^ Fouchd, Diary, pp. 234-fi. 2 pp 230-42. 

® Cf. Historische Reizen door d'oostersche deelen van Asia, etc. (Amsterdam, 171 1). 

* Fouch?, Diary, pp. 242-65. ® Ibid. p. xxviii. 

• Letters Rec. 1695-1708, pp. 433 sqq. 
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large portion of the colonists and the Cape Government’’. “ We have 
decided”, they wrote, “for the sake of maintaining the general peace 
in this colony, and for other valid reasons”, to remove from their 
posts, the Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, the chaplain and the 
Landdrost of Stellenbosch who were to be sent to Holland at the 
first opportunity. The Governor’s land they consider “to have been 
granted without our knowledge or order and therefore it shall be 
restored to the Company”. All the servants of the Company, “from 
the highest to the lowest”, who possessed land were at once to dispose 
of it, and no land should henceforth be allowed to fall directly or in- 
directly into the hands of an official. “Nor shall such servants dare 
to trade in corn, wine or cattle, personally or by means of others, 
directly or indirectly.” The wine lease given to Phyffer was to be can- 
celled and divided into four parts. The meat contract was also to be 
cancelled and half of it granted to Husing. As for the burghers sent 
to appear before them, “accused of mutiny and conspiracy” by van 
der Stel, the Directors declared that they had “after careful examina- 
tion of all the evidence collected by you... not been able to find guilty 
of the crimes mentioned; neither the rest of the subscribers to the 
memorial”. They therefore “order that all the persons mentioned” 
be liberated immediately. 

Having thus done justice, the Directors proceeded to order the 
Cape Government to take measures that in future no colonist should 
receive too much land. “Our intention in this respect is, that the 
various colonists should be able to make an honest living, without 
the necessity of any one of them rising prominently above his fellows 
by the possession of more lands and chattels. The more an equality 
can be secured among them... the more it will please us.” 

The decision of the XVII was a fair reflection of their policy. The 
Company had powerful enemies in the mother country, >vho would 
welcome a scandal. Hence, in all its activities the utmost secrecy had 
always been rigidly enforced upon both servants and Directors.^ A 
public scandal had to be prevented above all things. Therefore they 
dismissed their dishonest servants. But if they were to punish them 
further they must in equity proceed against other dishonest servants, 
beginning perhaps with their Governor-General, Johan van Hoorn, 
who was known to be piling up millions for himself by practices more 
dishonest even than those of van der Stel, and who presently retired 
with a fortune often millions.^ And where would punishment stop? 
Was there one righteous man among all their servants? And — a much 
more delicate question — would the dishonesty be found only among 
the servants? Would not enquiry inevitably reveal that corruption 
was rampant among the Directors themselves? The vicious circle 
was aptly demonstrated in this very case, for Wouter Valckenier, 
who, as visiting Commissioner, had illegally granted van der Stel 

^ Golenbrander, Koloniale Geschiedenis, ii, 207. * Ibid, ii, 219. 
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his first block of land, was now a Director and a member of the 
committee investigating the misdeeds of his beneficiary.^ Quieta 
non movere. The hornets’ nest stirred up by the Cape colonists had 
thoroughly frightened the Directors. 

The free burghers had proved themselves dangerous subjects. 
Among the papers of Adam Tas had been found the draft of a me- 
morial to Their High Mightinesses, the States-General.^ Should the 
colonists remain unappeased, and dare to appeal unto Caesar — what 
a coil! Therefore, the colonists had to be upheld and their leader 
mollified by the renewal of his lost meat contract. But that was as 
far as the XVII would go. The colonists must not be allowed to get 
out of hand again. Hence the Cape Government was ordered to see 
to it that no colonist be in future permitted to become rich. So far, 
it is true, only one individual had (almost miraculously) succeeded 
in amassing more than a competence, but he had turned out a very 
dangerous subject. Finally, the uproar at the Cape confirmed them 
in their aversion to all colonising experiments. Already, in 1700, on 
Willem Adriaan’s recommendation, they had ceased to send out 
French refugees: they now decided to send out no more colonists of 
any description.^ 

The outbreak of 1705 was directly caused by the stranglehold 
which van der Stel had established on the Cape market. But his un- 
official monopoly was the direct result of the monopoly of the Com- 
pany and the arbitrary powers which it gave to the Governor to 
control all buying and selling. Without that he could never have 
abused his authority as he did. Doubtless, he was guilty of the grossest 
dereliction of duty, but it was the system of the Company which 
made his misdeeds possible, and the culpable connivance of its 
servants, high and low, which promised him impunity. It was only 
the presence of a considerable body of colonists whom his schemes 
would ruin, that brought the 'scandal to light. For the troubles of 
1705, therefore, the Company itself must bear the blame. 

For the colonists the movement had important consequences. They 
were at :he time a heterogeneous body: Dutch, both home and South 
African born, German and French. These diverse elements had not 
yet amalgamated and some of them, especially the French, were still 
holding aloof and were themselves regarded with suspicion.^ The 
“ unsupportable yoke” of van der Stel, the common danger in con- 
spiring against him and the common suffering under his persecutions, 
brought about a sense of unity, which had so far been wanting. The 
most conspicuous feature of the movement against van der Stel was 
the solidarity of the colonists. All differences of race were forgotten. 
Of the sixty-three signatories to the memorial, thirty-one were 

* Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokumenten, iii, 9; Letters Rec. p. 433. 

* Fouch^, Diary i p. 358; Letters Desp. p. 290. 

* Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokumenten^ iii, 6. * Fouch^, Diary, p. 358 and note. 
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French, the rest were Netherlanders and South Africans. Kolbe, an 
eyewitness, notes as “an extraordinary circumstance”, that of the 
nine colonists banished for their share in the conspiracy, three were 
Hollanders, three Afrikanders and three Frenchmen, and that of the 
three who died during van der Stel’s persecutions, one was a Hol- 
lander, one a South African and one a Frenchman.^ 

Coincidences so striking had a special significance for contempor- 
aries. They symbolised the unanimity of the colonists against the 
tyrant. For the future they were a happy augury. Henceforth differ- 
ences of race would no longer form a barrier between the groups of 
colonists. 

A last point remains to be noticed. The movement against van der 
Stel was exclusively a farmers’ movement, sprung from farmers’ 
grievances. The town burghers, a parasitic community, which “lived 
from God and the stranger”, had no hand in it. Van der Stel insisted 
on all occasions, that it was de boeren (the farmers) who were attacking 
him. The memorialists, he declared, were “ignorant farmers”, and 
“insolent, rascally farmers”. As he was about to leave the Cape in 
disgrace, he declared: “It was the farmers who cooked my goose 
When he was abusing his enemies in this way, he was not merely 
attacking a class of the community. He was giving a name to the 
new nation which was beginning to emerge — the nation which his 
own tyranny had helped to form. 

' Fouch^, Diary, p. 3G0. Ibid, j^. 362. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE CAPE COLONY UNDER COMPANY 
RULE, 1708-1795 

The main purpose for which a settlement had been established at 
the Cape, that is to supply the Company’s fleets with fresh food, was 
not fully achieved under Jan van Riebeeck. His immediate successors 
continued his policy of encouraging the farmers to increase their 
production till, as we have seen, under the van der Stels the problem 
of production was practically solved as far as the needs of the Com- 
pany were concerned. The colonisation of Stellenbosch and Draken- 
stein by Simon van der Stel and the development of wheat-growing 
in the south-western coastal belt, the so-called Zwartland (Black 
Country), which began also in his time, soon resulted in sufficient 
agricultural supplies becoming available, and the extension of sheep- 
and cattle-farming along the frontier, inaugurated by Willem Adriaan 
van der Stel, made the authorities less dependent on the uncertain 
barter with the Hottentots which had been hitherto their main source 
for obtaining fresh meat for the fleets. 

The conflict between the second van der Stel and the colonists was 
marked by the emergence of a new factor in the economic history of 
the settlement. This was the difficulty which the farmers thenceforth 
experienced in disposing of their vegetables, wine and cereals. The 
victory of the colonists relieved the position for a time, but the in- 
ability of the Cape market in normal times to absorb the agricultural 
products of the farmers remained a difficult problem and was an 
important reason why many pioneers crossed the coastal mountain 
ranges and applied themselves to pastoral pursuits in the interior. 

For seventy years after the fall of Willem Adriaan van der Stel the 
occupation of the interior was the main trend in the development of 
the settlement. In Cape Town and its adjacent rural area the even 
tenour of life was rarely disturbed by any happenings of major im- 
portance. There was the normal succession of Governors, and though 
few of them made their mark, their names with a brief chronicle of 
events may be recorded. 

Louis van Assenburgh, who succeeded Willem Adriaan van dcr 
Stel, died in 171 1, and Maurits Basques de Chavonnes arrived in 1714 
to take his place. During the interval in 1713 an epidemic of small- 
pox, brought to Cape Town by the crew of a ship, killed about a 
quarter of its European inhabitants, wrought even greater havoc 
amongst the slaves and, spreading into the interior, practically 
annihilated whole clans of Hotten^Jts, thus further reducing the 
potential economic value of these tribesmen. An even more virulent 
visitation of the same disease occurred in 1 755. Meanwhile Mauritius, 
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hitherto a dependency of the Cape, had been abandoned in 1 709 only 
to be snapped up by the French six years later. At de Chavonnes’ 
death in 1724 his second-in-command, Jan de la Fontaine, assumed 
control till the arrival in 1727 of the new Governor, Pieter Gysbert 
Noodt, an unpopular man who only survived his appointment for 
two years. On his sudden death de la Fontaine at length became 
Governor. It was during the rule of the three last-named Governors 
that, from 1721 onwards, the Company occupied DelagoaBay, from 
which the Portuguese had withdrawn temporarily. 1 he loss of life 
from disease was heavy, trade proved negligible, and after the 
occupation had lasted barely ten years, the post was abandoned in 
1 730. Jan de la Fontaine retired in 1 737 and two years later his second- 
in-command, Hendrik Swellengrcbel, was appointed Governor, the 
first South African born man to achieve that distinction. Long 
residence at the Cape in high official positions and his resulting 
local knowledge, connections and sympathies, as well as his lengthy 
term* of office from 1739 to 1751, made Swellengrebel a more 
important figure in the history of the settlement than any of his 
immediate predecessors had been. A rebellion, instigated and led by 
a deserting soldier of French descent, one Estienne Barbier, which 
arose from Government intervention in border strife with Hottentot 
tribesmen, received very little support from the colonists and ended 
with the execution of Barbier in 1739, soon after SwellengrebePs 
accession to office. More noteworthy in his time were the visit of the 
reforming Governor-General of the East Indies, Baron van Imhoff, 
in 1 743 and the founding of the village and drostdy of Swellendam 
in 1 743-5, events to which further reference will be made. 

In 1751 Swellengrebel was succeeded by his brother-in-law, Ryk 
Tulbagh, President of the Council of Justice. He was a highly 
respected and popular public figure at the Cape when he became 
Governor, and when he died in 1771, he had so enhanced his reputa- 
tion that his name was long held in grateful memory by the colonists. 
How circumstances helped him to gain a unique place in their 
affections will be explained later. His Sumptuary Laws of 1 755, which 
caused some stir, were regulations framed by the Company primarily 
for the East Indies where officials who had many opportunities of 
acquiring wealth squandered it in ostentatious extravagance. The 
application of the regulations to the Cape was not due to any similar 
extravagance of living, which was impossible in the modest circum- 
stances of the colony, but to the fact that it was part of a single com- 
mercial empire ruled over by the Governor-General and High 
Council of Batavia and must be subjected to the same rules. Still the 
prosperity, which the colonists enjoyed in Tulbagh’s time, enabled 
them to live more comfortably than they had ever before found possible ; 
under his successor, Joachim van Plettenberg (1771-85), the period 
of quiet and rapid expansion came to an end. 
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When the eighteenth century began, the south-western barrier 
ranges near Gape Town had often been crossed by hunters, traders 
and explorers, but it was only in the time of Governor Willem Adriaan 
van der Stel that they were penetrated by white men driving their 
flocks and herds before them — the first “ Great Trek ” into the interior. 
This happened almost simultaneously at two points, and at both the 
Governor led the way. In 1699, soon after his arrival, he went on a 
journey of inspection, and on reaching the northern border of the 
settlement entered the present Tulbagh Basin. He regarded the 
country as very suitable for stock-farming, and after his return to 
Gape Town began to issue grazing licences for this area. Where the 
mountains approach False Bay, the Governor himself was the pioneer. 
His farm and its contiguous grazing lands reached to the western 
base of the mountains, and some of his herdsmen and flockmasters 
were stationed many miles further eastward, where the rocky slopes 
dissolve into pleasant valleys and downs. During his rule this portal 
was closed to all competitors, but after his fall not only his farm, but 
also his sheep-runs and cattle-posts, passed into the hands of a few 
fortunate burghers. They were soon followed by other pioneers with 
grazing licences, who pressed further forward into the rolling sheep 
and grain country of the south coast. At the same time the valleys of 
the Breede and Zonder Einde Rivers were being taken up. These con- 
verging lines of colonisation, having met at the junction of the two 
rivers, reached Mossel Bay before 1735 and ten years later were near- 
ing the Gamtoos River. In the meantime a new frontier district had 
been proclaimed (1743) to keep the eastern pioneers within the 
official confines of the colony. It was called Swellendam after 
Governor Swellengrebel and his wife, Helena ten Damme. Its ad- 
ministrative centre, the seat of a landdrost, was a little village of the 
same name on the Breede River founded in 1745. 

Meantime from the passes of the long mountain chain which shuts 
in the Breede River valley on the north, settlers were spreading north- 
ward over the plateaux of the interior and had reached the highlands 
of the Hantam Mountains (Galvinia) in the west in 1 735. The general 
tendency of the interior settlers, however, was to move towards the 
east and north-east, for the great Karoo plains in those directions 
have a larger rainfall than towards the west and consequently provide 
better pasturage. The march over the Karoo, notwithstanding its 
wide front, proceeded very rapidly. In 1771, Willem Prinsloo, a 
rugged leading spirit amongst the frontiersmen, established himself 
at the Boschberg near the banks of the Little Fish River on the site of 
the present town of Somerset East, and not far behind him, to left 
and right from the Sneeuwberg in the north, over Bruintjies Hoogte, 
and down to the Zuurveld east of iVlgoa Bay, settlers were pressing 
forward in scattered groups and straggling lines. 

The first “Great Trek” came to a stop when it met the Xosa van- 
guard of the Banti! peoples in the late ’seventies of the eighteenth 
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century. Down to that time it had hardly been hampered by opposition 
on the part of the aborigines. The only natives to be found south of the 
Orange and west of the Great Fish Rivers and the Zuurveld before 1 770 
were Hottentots and Bushmen, and border troubles with them after 
1 700 never seriously retarded the expansion of the Cape settlement. 

The Hottentots were probably at no time numerically strong 
enough to offer a serious obstacle to the progress of European 
colonisation, and, as has been shown, their numbers were greatly 
reduced by epidemics of smallpox in the course of the eighteenth 
century. The survivors were detribalised, even losing their own lan- 
guages in the process and acquiring Dutch as their new mother tongue. 
They were excellent herdsmen, for from time immemorial their an- 
cestors were skilled in finding water and feed for their sheep and 
cattle in arid regions and in defending their stocks against the Bush- 
men and wild beasts. They therefore became a real asset to the farmers 
in the interior, and though in their natural state they had not, like the 
Bantu, learned to till the soil, they proved to be adaptable in this as 
also in other respects. Not very many of them were employed on the 
wine and grain farms of the south-west, for the labour of imported 
Malay slaves was mainly utilised there, but the colonists beyond the 
mountains grew' grain, fruit and vegetables for their own consump- 
tion when circumstances permitted, and the Hottentots with whom 
they came into contact eventually developed the ability to render 
them assistance in simple agricultural operations. When not serving 
European masters, the Hottentots during the eighteenth century did 
not practise agriculture. They retained their roving propensities and 
were notoriously averse from sustained manual labour, but as servants 
they suited the particular needs of the interior settlers. Though stock- 
thieving on a small scale remained a minor pastime of some Hotten- 
tots, their sins in this direction no longer led to military conflicts. 

After the termination of the last Hottentot War in 1677, during a 
full century the only frontier fighting that took place was with the 
Bushmen. These pigmies of the veld practised neither agricultural nor 
pastoral pursuits and subsisted upon such vegetable food as nature 
supplied and the meat that fell to their poison-tipped arrows. They 
regarded the flocks and herds of the Hottentots and Bantu as fair 
game, and these peoples retaliated by treating them as wild animals. 
It was inevitable that the European farmers should suffer from their 
raids, and that reprisals should follow. Attempts were made to induce 
the Bushmen to adapt themselves to a more settled form of life ; one 
reads of groups being supplied with sheep to keep them from thieving,^ 
and they were sometimes employed as herdsmen ; but as a race they 
proved untamable, and as the settlement grew, they could only 
escape extermination by retreating northwards. 

The main importance of the Bushmen in the history of South 
African colonisation lies in the fact that in fighting against them the 
^ Theal, Belangrijke Hist, Dokununten, lu, 1 39. 
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colonists developed a military system, which was destined to play a 
great part in less unequal struggles during the nineteenth century. 

From the first introduction of the free burghers it was regarded as 
an axiom that all white men in the colony able to carry arms could 
be called upon to defend it, and before the first Commander left the 
Cape, the colonists had been made to feel that they were expected to 
bear the brunt in border warfare. They indeed took pride in their 
own military achievements, and on one occasion in sending a me- 
morial to van Riebeeck they boldly asserted: ‘‘For we be the de- 
fenders of our land!”i Though contact with the garrison soldiers was 
at first retained, the free men were soon formed into militia units 
under their own officers, and in the time of Simon van der Stel the 
annual militia drills had assumed large and interesting proportions. 
The first occasion when a purely burgher commando took the field 
was probably in 1715, when the colonists under a commandant of 
their own choice were allowed to chastise the Bushmen, who had 
raided the Drakenstein farms. ^ The commando system did not im- 
mediately prove to be very efficient, but it did not take the colonists 
long to become expert in chasing and rounding up stock thieves, and 
before the middle of the eighteenth century the Bushmen had practic- 
ally been pushed out of the occupied regions into the interior plains. 
The ultimate success of the system was due to its simplicity and the 
fact that it perfectly suited not only the parsimonious policy of the 
Company but also the circumstances and needs of the colonists. In 
registers kept for the purpose the authorities in Cape Town and the 
landdrosts in the rural districts had a record of the able-bodied male 
Europeans above the age of sixteen years who formed the militia 
forces, and though these registers tended to become unreliable, there was 
never any lack of men, when occasion demanded that a commando 
should be called out. Military operations might not be undertaken 
without the sanction of the Government, but when such approval 
had been obtained and ammunition supplied from the Company’s 
stores, the burghers were allowed and expected to make their own 
arrangements. They served under officers of their own selection, who 
likewise received no remuneration for their services, and every man 
had to provide for his own subsistence and transport. Commandos 
consisting wholly of mounted men soon became the rule in the in- 
terior, where it seemed natural for every white man to have at least 
one horse at his disposal. On the Karoo plains the commandos had 
more elbow-room to develop their tactics, and there also military 
leaders were trained who afterwards proved their merit in far more 
difficult warfare against the Bantu, A typical example was Adriaan 
van Jaarsveld, a contemporary of Willem Prinsloo. In 1770 we find 
him leading a commando against the Bushmen northwards across the 

^ Journal of Jan van Riebeeck y 23 December 1658 

2 Theal, 0/5'. i4.' 1652-1 795, 1, 432-4. “ 
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Karoo, and ten years later he was commanding the burgher forces 
on the eastern border in their first clash with the Xosas. 

The military operations of the colonists during the eighteenth 
century were not due to quarrels with the natives about land. There 
was more than sufficient open land for everybody, and it was neither 
necessary nor even feasible to make special provision by means of 
reserves for the needs of the Hottentots and Bushmen. The Hottentots 
had indeed, in negotiating with van Riebeeck and his early successors, 
claimed the whole country as their own,^ but being nomads they had 
no real notion of land ownership or boundaries, and their dispersed 
tribal remnants, which remained in contact with the whites, con- 
tinued to wander from place to place without appreciably cramping 
the colonists. The Bushmen, as we have seen, needed no pastures. The 
only kind of reserve which could have suited them might have been 
a game reserve, but they would have used it primarily as a base of 
operations against the flocks and herds of their pastoral neighbours. 

The pioneers occupied the interior under a new form of land 
tenure, the loan farm.^ In the time of Governor W. A. van der Stel, 
the number of grazing licences issued already showed a rapid in- 
crease, but this did not yet imply that large numbers of independent 
loan farms were being occupied. The licensees were in the main still 
owners of freehold farms, and their sons or overseers were in charge 
of their stock along the northern border. No charge was originally made 
for a licence, and it was ordinarily restricted to three or, at the most, 
six months. It was not until the first ‘‘Great Trek” had definitely 
begun that the loan farms emerged clearly. Then for the first time 
we find large numbers of farmers without any freehold property 
occupying land on graziers’ licences only. From the middle of 1714 
it became the rule that a fee of one rix-dollar per month or twelve per 
year had to be paid for every grazing licence, and in 1 732 this was 
raised to twenty-four rix-dollars per annum (about ^^5). The term 
“recognitie” was used for this payment, the implication being that 
the licensee “recognised” the Company as the owner of his stock 
farm, though as a matter of fact he held it on an indeterminate lease. 
For every new loan farm application had to be made to the nearest 
landdrost or magistrate, who appointed commissioners to ascertain 
in loco whether or no the proposed licence infringed on existing certi- 
fied grazing rights. They determined its boundaries by “riding off” 
the new farm in four or more directions, i.e. they walked their horses 
from a central point for half an hour each way and so roughly indi- 
cated its extent, which was usually about 6000 acres. These pre- 
liminaries having been complied with and the licence granted, the 
grazier knew that his title was assured provided he paid his “recog- 

^ Journal of Jan van Riebeeck. 

* Botha, G. Graham, Early Cape Land Tenure (reprint from S. A, Law Journal y May and 
August 1919). 
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nitie”; and even if he fell into arrear, as often happened, there was 
little likelihood of eviction. The squatter built a small adobe house, 
provided stabling for his horses and constructed kraals for his 
stocks, all clustered near a spring, or as it is called in South Africa a 
“fountain” (hence the many farm names ending in “fontein”). 
These visible signs of occupancy were called the opstal, and re- 
garded as belonging to the licensee. He could sell his opstal, and 
as this implied the transfer of its surrounding grazing rights, the price 
was calculated on the value of the whole farm. On the rare occasions 
when a loan farm was taken back by the Government, e.g. for the 
purposes of establishing a town, compensation was similarly evalu- 
ated. Only in one respect was the farmer’s ownership limited — he 
could not subdivide his loan farm and dispose of it in pieces. 

The loan-farm system was largely responsible for the rapid ex- 
tension of the borders of the settlement. The leaps and bounds by 
which the pioneers were pressing forward soon began to cause concern 
in official circles, and when Baron van Imhoff visited the Cape in 
1 743, he was thoroughly alarmed about the position. He was on his 
way to Batavia as Governor-General, and it was his duty to report 
on conditions at the Gape, which was a station under his authority. 
He expressed himself as gravely perturbed about the future of the 
colonistr in the interior, who, he feared, would shake off all vestiges 
of control and lose contact with civilisation. He considered ways and 
nieans of obviating these dangers, and measures were framed with a 
view to keeping the foremost pioneers within reasonable bounds and 
generally retarding their Wanderlust. In 1743 Imhoff introduced a 
new form of land tenure which was a combination of the freehold and 
loan-farm systerns. The licensee could at small additional expense 
get full ownership in respect of his opstal and sixty morgen of ad- 
joining land (about 120 acres) while still retaining his grazing lands 
to their full extent on loan. Very few colonists applied for farms under 
the new system, and as a means of binding them to particular locali- 
ties it proved quite ineffective. Nor did the increase in the rent for 
loan farms lead to the issue of fewer licences. 

A sudden change came over the placid scene of the colony in 1778 
and 1 779. The long and bloody conflict with the Bantu on the eastern 
border began, and its opening stages synchronised with a wholly 
unrelated agitation for reform in Cape Town and the immediately 
adjacent district. This agitation was primarily due to factors that had 
somewhat suddenly sprung into operation, but its roots must also be 
traced to the commercial policy of the Company and its system of 
government. 

The history of the Dutch East India Company during the first 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century is the uninspiring record of a 
great and once vigorous and enterprising organisation getting set in 
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its ways, jealously guarding its monopoly, and so fearful of innova- 
tions that it allowed its commercial and administrative systems to 
become obsolete, corrupt and ineffective.^ It was a period of stag- 
nation and decline. The power that guided the policy of the Company 
was in the hands of the so-called “Patricians”, a relatively small 
number of wealthy families, who also possessed dominating political 
influence in the Republic and prevented the States-General from 
enquiring into the Company’s affairs. Their main objective was to 
see to it that their large annual dividends, which averaged 25 per 
cent, during the first half of the century, were paid, and though these 
dividends were reduced to 12 1 per cent, in the second half of the 
century, they were continued at that rate till 1782, by which date the 
Company had incurred an enormous debt.^ 

Even under a liberal commercial policy it would probably have 
proved impossible during the eighteenth century to convert the Gape 
settlement into a thriving colony with a rapidly growing population. 
Its health and material progress depended on what the farmers could 
produce and sell, and neither Europe nor the East was at that time 
to an appreciable extent in need of or able to import the agricultural 
products of a country situated in the southern temperate zone. This 
very obvious fact explains why the export of wheat and wine never 
rose beyond a few thousand muids and some hundreds of leaguers 
per year.^ It has been suggested that the Cape pastoralists would 
have found the export of wool profitable, if they had followed in the 
footsteps of the second van der Stel and given attention to woolled 
sheep, but it is open to serious question whether, in view of the high 
transport costs and the fact that Europe was still growing all the wool 
it required, it would have paid them to do so. No Government at the 
time could have removed the main economic disadvantages which 
retarded the progress of the Cape, but the Dutch East India Company 
undoubtedly aggravated them. 

All oversea trade remained an inviolable prerogative of the Com- 
pany, with the result that in this direction the colony practically 
made no progress. When the Company’s ships reached Table Bay 
on their return from the East, they were usually already crammed 
with merchandise. During the first two decades of the eighteenth 
century about forty-five Dutch ships touched at the Cape each year; 
in the ’thirties an average of about sixty-eight was reached; in the 
course of the next few decades it fell well below sixty; and the last 
normal figure — for 1 793 — was fifty-three.^ The colonists were therc- 

' Geycr, A, L., Das wirtschaftliche System der niederldndischen ostindischen Kompanie ant 
Kap der guten Hoffnungy 

* Klerck de Reus, Geschichtlicher Ueberblick der Administrativen, Rechilichen und Firumziellen 
Entwicklung der niederldndisch-ostindischen Compagnief Beilage vi. 

® ( I muid = 2*972 bushels. 

1 1 leaguer = 2600 gallons. 

* Beyers, G., Die Kaapse Patriotte, 1779-91, pp. 237-9. 
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fore in effect debarred from developing an export trade, and Cape 
Town remained their only market. Here also their prospects were 
restricted, for the local consumption of the Company for its garrison 
also remained static, and the only hope left to the colonists was that 
they would be able to sell their surplus to the crews of foreign vessels 
— not for export, of course, but for consumption on the voyage. They 
sometimes succeeded in doing so, when Anglo-French rivalry in 
India brought great fleets into South African waters and led to the 
establishment and strengthening of French and English bases at 
Mauritius and St Helena. But soaring prices were usually soon fol- 
lowed by restrictive measures on the part of the Cape Government 
and the colonists were compelled to supply the Company’s needs at 
a fixed tariff. They had furthermore to obtain official permission to 
sell provisions to foreign ships, the end in view being the protection 
not of the strangers but of the Company. '‘We derive our livelihood 
from God and the stranger”, said the burghers, but the stranger was 
frequently exploited and extortionate prices coupled with uncertainty 
as regards available supplies tended to keep foreign customers away. 
The commercial policy of the Company, the worst effects of which 
were sometimes further vitiated by official corruption and ineffici- 
ency, created a thoroughly unsound business atmosphere. No private 
commercial houses could come into being, and the colonists, though 
descended from great commercial nations, lost the tradition of doing 
business. Their attempts in this direction were characterised by 
furtiveness and pettiness. Clandestine trade was carried on in almost 
every private dwelling in Cape Town, and even the best families sent 
their slaves to hawk the produce of their gardens and other minor 
wares on the streets. 

It is interesting to note that early in the century the colonists began 
to grow perturbed about the future of their children. Of these there 
was a relatively large number in the settlement, and the increase in 
the European civilian population, which grew from 1300 in 1700 to 
10,000 in 1778, was mainly due to a high local birth-rate. In several 
respects adequate provision was made for the material and spiritual 
wants of the rising generation. An Orphan Chamber had been 
established as far back as 1674. It was controlled by a board, on 
which the burghers were well represented, and satisfactorily looked 
after the property of orphaned minors. In passing it may be stated 
that this institution also served the purposes of a loan bank. Simple 
parish schools were attached to the various churches, the number of 
which increased as the settlement grew, and though the standard of 
education was low, complete illiteracy amongst the whites was rare. 
Farmers also employed vagabond instructors to teach their offspring 
the three R’s, mainly in order that they might be able to read the 
Bible and the Catechism book with a view to qualifying for church 
membership. In 1714a “Latin” school was started in Cape Town, 
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but it could not be maintained and was closed after a few years. A 
second effort to provide more advanced facilities for education was 
not made before 1793. Missionary work was begun by Georg 
Schmidt of the Moravian Missionary Society in 1 737, but his activities 
amongst the Hottentots led to a conflict with the established Church 
and he had to leave the Cape in 1744. Only in the ’nineties of the 
eighteenth century was the Christianising of the Hottentots taken up 
seriously again, and generally speaking non-European education re- 
ceived little or no attention. The colonists, on the other hand, in view 
of their circumstances were not badly off for churches and schools, but 
they looked with apprehension at their unsold produce and felt grave 
concern about the economic prospects of their steadily growing colony. 

There was some immigration during the eighteenth century, 
mainly from Holland and Germany, but attempts to bring larger 
numbers of new settlers to the Cape proved futile. When this question 
was receiving special attention, notably in the time of Governor de 
Chavonnes (1714-24), from van Imhoff in 1743 and from the Di- 
rectors in 1750, the presence of slaves and other coloured labourers 
was stressed as the chief retarding factor. Van Imhoff made a great 
point of it and expressed regret that the slaves had not only made the 
colonists averse from manual work but were also keeping immigrants 
out. There was undoubtedly much truth in what he said, but he, like 
other critics of this kind before and after him, was prone to overrate 
the economic possibilities of the Cape. Such criticism did not give 
sufficient attention to the accumulating agricultural surplus which 
could not be disposed of. As early as 1717 the Cape Government 
warned the overseas authorities to refrain from sending out more 
colonists, and in 1751, when the Directors once more suggested in- 
creasing the flow of immigrants, the representatives of the rural 
population begged them not to do so, as the prospects of the rising 
generation in the colony were already bad enough.^ 

Over-production of wine and grain, and ultimately also of meat, 
became chronic, and though the situation was now and again 
temporarily relieved by droughts or a sudden increased demand, the 
economic basis of the settlement remained fundamentally unsound. 
Short periods of almost hectic prosperity were followed by long 
stretches of severe depression. For a considerable time before the 
War of the Austrian Succession (1740-8) prosperity was at a very low 
ebb. Several large English fleets then sailed into Table Bay for pro- 
visions, and Admiral Boscawen on his way to recapture Madras pro- 
longed his visit to encamp his army on land and thoroughly recuperate 
his forces. The English were officially welcomed as allies, but it was 
the way they bought up the surplus produce that chiefly endeared 
them to the burghers. About 1 750 times again became very bad, and 

^ Theal, History of S.A, 1652-1795, i, 436 ; ii, 55-6. Van Riebeeck Society Publications, 
No. I. 
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towards the close of the decade the annual number of bankruptcies 
was appalling. Fortunately for the Cape, the Seven Years’ War had 
already begun, and before the end of 1758 a large French fleet with 
an army on board made its appearance. It was followed by an in- 
creasing number of English vessels, and agents of the rival nations 
from St Helena and Mauritius remained to compete with each other 
in the Cape market. Prosperous years followed, even though in 1 762 
the Government, to ensure a sufficient supply for the Company, 
temporarily prohibited the sale of wine to strangers. This was in the 
time of Governor Ryk Tulbagh, whom we have already mentioned. 
He was an able, just and humane ruler, fully deserving of the high 
esteem in which he was held, but it was the good times that the Cape 
enjoyed during the latter part of his governorship that no doubt en- 
hanced the reputation of “Father Tulbagh”, as he was called. When 
he died, the pendulum had started swinging back again, and during 
the ’seventies economic conditions rapidly grew worse than they had 
ever been before. 

The recurrence of bad times, even in a very aggravated form, 
would not alone have led to the seething discontent which began to 
manifest itself in 1778. In that year, as a direct result of the surrep- 
titious dissemination of revolutionary ideas, the whole system of 
government at the Cape and in particular the tyranny of some officials 
were discussed in private conversations and secret gatherings. 
Political interest was enormously simulated, and even in quiet farm- 
houses quotations from Grotius, Puffendorf^ Locke and other great 
constitutional teachers, contained in a couple of pamphlets that were 
being avidly read, were seriously considered by earnest-minded men, 
who reminded themselves that they were citizens of the free Dutch 
republic, a state which had been liberated from the yoke of Spain by 
their own ancestors. It has usually been taken for granted that the 
revolt of the American colonies also exercised considerable influence 
at this time, but recent research has shown that people at the Cape 
during the ’seventies knew or thought very little of what was going 
on in America; they drew their inspiration from nearer home.^ The 
fact that they were not unversed in self-government in local affairs 
made them less willing to submit to the evils of the general situation 
which they attributed to tyranny. In military matters, as we have 
seen, they had to a large extent been left to themselves. Their presby- 
terian church organisation also was strongly democratic, and local 
government, too, was largely in the hands of the heads of families. 
Each rural district was under the. control of an official (landdrost), 
but he was assisted in his judicial and administrative work by a 
Council of burgher representatives (heemraden),^ and even the assess- 
ment of taxes and the allocation of n^‘w farms was to a large extent 
carried out by them. 

^ Beyers, G., Z)w Kaapse Patriotte, pp. 169-81. * Vide supra, p. 130. 
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In the organs of central government in Gape Town, however, the 
colonists were far less effectively represented. A few burgher coun- 
cillors had seats in the High Court of Justice, but they could be 
outvoted by the official members. The burgher councillors could 
exert some influence on the decisions of the Governor and his Council, 
which consisted of the chief officials, for it was customary to consult 
them when matters affecting the colonists were under consideration; 
but the arbitrary power of the bureaucracy in Cape Town, whose 
decisions were binding upon the whole settlement, was never in 
principle curtailed by any existing organs of popular government. 
Whether there was despotism at the Cape or not, ultimately 
depended on the kind of governor who happened to be in com- 
mand and the men who occupied positions of authority under him. 
Unfortunately, Joachim van Plettenberg (1771-85), who succeeded 
Tulbagh, was inferior to his predecessor in ability and character, and 
the very important position of Independent Fiscal was filled by one, 
Willem Boers, a narrow-minded, self-seeking and arrogant bureau- 
crat. As chief fiscal officer Boers had peculiarly wide and full powers, 
and the way in which he used and abused them caused intense 
exasperation.^ 

Early in 1779 a disreputable individual, Carel Buitendag, was 
summarily banished to India by decree of the Governor-in-Council. 
Excited meetings of protest took place. With increased fervour the 
political writings of Locke were quoted by the “Patriots’’, as the 
malcontents styled themselves, to show that opposition to the mis- 
government of bad rulers was an inalienable right of the subject, and 
the burghers with intense approbation heard it reiterated that their 
liberties were based not only on their citizenship of a free republic but 
also on the more fundamental laws of “ God and Nature No redress 
was to be expected from the Gape officials, and before the end of 
the year a small deputation, which included Tieleman Roos, the 
leader of the Paarl malcontents, had proceeded to Holland and laid 
before the Council of the XVII a lengthy petition. It consisted partly 
of bitter complaints against the bureaucrats in Gape Town and par- 
ticularly Boers, partly of drastic proposals in connection with the 
constitutional and economic policy of the Company at the Gape.^ The 
petitioners begged inter alia that judicial reform should make it im- 
possible, as in the case of Buitendag, for a man to be banished without 
trial; that the High Court of Justice should consist of an equal number 
of civilian and official members; that seven “freely chosen” repre- 
sentatives of the burghers should be added to the Political Council; 
that these should be permitted to report directly to the overseas 
authorities on matters affecting the colonists; that the inhabitants of 
the settlement should be allowed to trade freely with Madagascar, the 
east coast of Africa and the Indian Archipelago, and that they should 

‘ Beyers, C., Die Kaapse PairiotUy pp. 132-4. * Ibid, pp. 8-37. 
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be permitted to send one or two ships to Holland every year in order 
to export their own produce. 

Roos and his friends did not effect much. Their petition was re- 
ferred to the Cape authorities for their remarks, and soon after, when 
Holland became embroiled in the American War of Independence, 
the Company was called upon to give its attention to much greater 
and more pressing worries. The main concession obtained was equal 
representation in the High Court of Justice. Spurred on by their 
friends at the Gape, Roos and his fellow-petitioners put the case before 
the States-General, but their liberal friends, the Dutch “Patriots”, who 
warmly sympathised with them, were not yet able to influence the 
Government of the republic in their favour, and their appeal proved 
fruitless. A second deputation in 1785 met with no more success, and 
the movement for reform at the Cape did not retain sufficient impetus 
to carry matters any further, one reason being that the good burghers 
there were once again, as a result of Anglo-French strife, experiencing 
a period of unparalleled prosperity. 

The depression, which became serious soon after the death of 
Tulbagh in 177^5 reached its climax in the beginning of 1781, but in 
June of that year a French fleet under Admiral de Suffren brought 
immediate relief. It had been dispatched to save the Cape from 
being t"<ken by an English expedition under Commodore Johnstone, 
and de Suffren, after a brush with his opponent’s ships off Santiago, 
in the Cape Verde Islands, had managed to reach Table Bay a month 
ahead of him and so to strengthen its defences that though Johnstone 
captured some richly laden Dutch vessels in Saldanha Bay, he did not 
venture to attack Gape Town. The arrival of the French created a 
large demand for agricultural products, which had for a number of 
years been almost unsaleable, and when de Suffren continued his 
voyage to India, the Cape market remained exceptionally good, for 
a French regiment was left behind, and more vessels of the anti- 
English alliance came sailing in. Cape Town became a gay little 
town with a French theatre and with manners and morals that led 
to its being described as a miniature replica of Paris. Even after the 
end of the war by the Peace of Versailles (1783) the good times did 
not cease. India continued to loom large in the considerations of 
political and commercial circles, particularly in England and France, 
and an increasing number of foreign vessels visited the Cape. The 
war had furthermore thrown a vivid light on its strategic importance, 
and a garrison of between 2000 and 3000 men was maintained to 
ensure its safety. These factors alone would have been sufficient to 
ensure the prosperity of the Colony, and they were enhanced by the 
arrival of a new Governor with an ambitious outlook. 

Jacob van de Graaff, who succeed ^d van Plettenberg in 1785, was 
a military officer of high rank in the army of the United Provinces, a 
friend and protege of the Prince of Orange, and he had grandiose 
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schemes for increasing the importance of his government in the eyes 
of the world. He initiated building operations on a very large scale, 
as for example, extensive fortifications and a large new hospital, and 
financed them with fiat money. Before the boom began the Cape 
Government had been so badly off for funds that it had been com- 
pelled to issue paper money representing a value of 900,000 rix- 
dollars, but when things improved, it had withdrawn the notes so 
rapidly that when van de Graaff arrived there were only 100,000 
paper rix-dollars in circulation. The new Governor in the course of 
five or six years increased this amount to 500,000 rix-dollars, but 
as in the case of previous issues, they remained practically at par. The 
Company was piling up its debts, but the credit of the Cape Govern- 
ment, which guaranteed these issues of paper money, was unquestioned. 

However unsound its basis soon proved to be, the pecuniary 
wealth of the settlement had indeed increased enormously, and a 
very enhanced standard of living was found in Cape Town and the 
adjacent agricultural areas. A few stately country residences had 
been erected previously, e.g. Groot Constantia and Vergelegen by 
the van der Stels, but it was particularly during this last period of 
prosperity under the Company that the burghers of Stellenbosch 
and the Paarl built the many fine farmhouses which still add dignity 
and charm to their countryside. 

The time of prosperity passed with disconcerting suddenness. The 
Cape had often experienced rapid economic fluctuations, but never 
had it been subjected to so abrupt a crash as when it was plunged into 
its last and most serious depression under Dutch rule. The Company, 
as we have said, had been piling up enormous debts. They grew from 
7I million guilders in 1778 to 26i million in 1783 and 8i million in 
1790, while it was getting less and less returns from the East Indies 
with which to pay the interest. During the American War the British 
cruisers had swept up scores of the Company’s ships as prizes, and for 
a number of years its trade oversea was practically at a standstill. 
No commercial body could stand such losses and the Company was 
clearly tottering to an inglorious end. The bulk of the loans by which 
its existence had been prolonged had been provided by the States of 
Holland, and that dominating legislature in the Netherlands in- 
sisted on immediate administrative and financial reforms in the 
Company’s affairs. 

The Directors at long last were moved to take action, and, in 
February 1791, the Cape authorities received summary instructions 
to eradicate abuses and reduce expenditure in every possible way. 
The building operations of the Government were to be stopped forth- 
with and the slaves and others employed upon them sold or dis- 
charged; the spendthrift Governor was recalled, and the additional 
regiment with which the garrison had been strengthened since 1779 
was ordered to proceed to Batavia. The bubble of spurious prosperity 
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was effectively pricked, and when about fifteen months later two 
special commissioners, Sebastian Nederburgh and Simon F rykenius, 
took control, with a view to applying more effectively the new policy 
of economy and reform, conditions had become appalling. ‘‘We 
find’’, they wrote, “the major portion of the population financially 
ruined; the rolls of the Court of Justice at each session filled with 
demands for the payment of debts, and piles of orders-of-court await- 
ing execution, since the dire needs of creditors make it impossible for 
them to allow debtors any extensions of time ; hard currency, so to 
speak, banished from the colony; fixed property in consequence 
rendered almost wholly valueless; people of means together with 
those possessing none threatened with complete ruin, and signs of 
general dissatisfaction and bitterness everywhere.” Faced with this 
position and the necessity of balancing revenue and expenditure, the 
commissioners, even after reducing administrative costs, had to resort 
to new and increased levies on estates and sales. Trade as a result 
became even more stagnant, and the income of the Government 
remained inadequate, for the colonists were already seriously in 
arrear with such payments as they could evade. 

In 1792 barely 25 per cent, of the total sums due for rent on loan 
farms was collected, and with every month the farmers were be- 
coming even less able and willing to strengthen the financial re- 
sources of the Government. The commissioners triea to assist the 
farming community by instituting a loan bank, but as its capital was 
obtained from additions to the paper currency, this inflation was 
bringing about rapid depreciation. When in 1 793 the commissioners 
proceeded to India leaving Abraham Sluysken, newly arrived from 
Batavia, to carry on as best he could as Commissioner-General, the 
economic system of the Company at the Cape may be said to have 
collapsed. Two years later the international storm blowing from Paris 
whirled the settlement into a financial condition even worse than 
that which Nederburgh and Frykenius had described and foretold in 
1792. 

Politically also the regime of the Company at the Gape ended in a 
debacle, the reason being its inability to assert itself as a government 
in the new conflict between Boer and Bantu on the eastern border. 
The Xosa vanguard of the Bantu had been living for a considerable 
time in the vicinity of the Kei River, but on the death of their great 
cluef, Palo, the tenth of his line, in 1775 succession troubles split the 
tribe into two main sections under Galeka and Rarabe, and the 
adherents of the latter received the impetus which sent some groups 
under minor chiefs across the Fish River where they encroached on 
groimd in the area of European occupation. The two opposing 
streams of migration, European and Bantu, having met, a clash was 
inevitable, for both peoples were pastoralists constantly on the look- 
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out for new pastures, and the fact that the Afrikander cattle and 
sheep of the European graziers, a heritage of their barter with the 
Hottentots, were practically identical with those owned by the 
Kaffirs made stock-lifting easy. As always in frontier troubles 
disputes arose over the ownership of cattle and the Xosas were 
accused by the Boers of driving into their kraals beasts that did not 
belong to them. 

In 1778 Governor van Plettenberg had visited the eastern border- 
lands and had agreed with some minor chiefs that the middle reaches 
of the Fish River should be the dividing line between European and 
Bantu. In spite of this, trouble broke out in the winter of 1779, when 
months of drought and further inter-tribal bickerings brought large 
numbers of Kaffirs on the war-path and eventually led to sudden 
and extensive raids against the border farmers. As often happened 
afterwards on similar occasions, they were not immediately able to 
offer much resistance, for they were scattered and must first obtain 
the consent of the Government for concerted action on their part. 
A number of whites were killed ; many farm dwellings were plundered 
and burnt; and the Kaffirs retired with thousands of looted cattle. 
In 1781 the tables were turned. A commando under Adriaan van 
Jaarsveld completely routed the marauders, recovered much booty, 
dislodged the Kaffirs even from the woody fastnesses of the Zuurveld 
and drove them all back over the Fish River. 

We may say that the policy adopted with regard to the Kaffirs 
at this stage was one of segregation by force of arms. The chiefs were 
told that they must keep their people from crossing the Fish River, 
and for a number of years there was peace on the border. In other 
respects also more settled conditions began to prevail. The frontiers- 
men had begged Governor van Plettenberg, when he visited them 
in 1778, to establish an administrative and church centre in their 
midst. This boon was granted them by his successor, van de Graaff, 
when, in December 1785, the eastern borderlands became a new 
district. It was called Graaff-Reinet after the Governor and his wife, 
and the customary procedure of giving the seat of the landdrost the 
same name was followed. Two loan farms on the Sunday River 
were expropriated at a valuation of 2650 rix-dollars, and here 
Maurits Woeke, the first landdrost, began to preside over a new local 
Council of Heemraden.The elecdon of elders and deacons soon followed, 
and a simple church was built and a parish schoolmaster appointed. 
As regards military matters also Graaff-Reinet became a separate 
unit under the border commandant, Adriaan van Jaarsveld. 

Disturbing reports regarding the Kaffirs began to reach Cape Town 
at this time. Rarabe had died in 1781, leaving an infant grandson, 
Gaika, to succeed him. During Gaika’s minority his uncle Ndlambe 
was regent, but the latter’s authority was not recognised by all the 
Rarabes, and their mutual quarrels again threatened to embroil the 
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borderlands in war. An increaising number of Kaffirs were crossing 
the Fish River, and Woeke’s suggestion that a commando should be 
called out to stop this irruption was rejected by the authorities in 
Cape Town. Not only had they standing instructions from the Com- 
pany to avoid conflicts with the natives, but a new and very potent 
factor was also beginning to influence native policy at the Gape in the 
late ’eighties of the century. The Rev. Ritzema van Lier, a young re- 
ligious enthusiast who had come out from Holland in 1786 imbued 
with the intense fervour for missionary work which was common in 
devotional circles in Europe at that time, was attracting a zealous 
following, and Johann Reichel, a representative of the Moravian Mis- 
sionary Society, who arrived in 1787, strengthened the movement. 
Influential officials of the Company gave it their support, and amongst 
them W2is Honoratus Maynier, a disciple of Rousseau, who shared his 
master’s belief in the excellence of nature’s unspoiled children. The 
responsibility for settling the difficulties which had again arisen on the 
border, was entrusted to Maynier and in 1 789 he went to Graaff-Reinet 
to demonstrate to Woeke the effectiveness of the new official policy of 
negrophile philanthropy. 

If van Jaarsveld had again been allowed to chastise the intruding 
Kaffirs in accordance with the old policy and Maynier had not in- 
truded with his new-fangled ideas, the unrest in Graaff-Reinet might 
soon have been allayed, for a commando had driven the marauders 
back against the Fish River, which was in flood and difficult to cross, 
and a decisive victory for the Europeans could confidently be ex- 
pected. The frontiersmen were, however, compelled to stay their 
hand; the commando was disbanded; and Maynier arranged a 
benevolent peace with the Kaffirs. The chiefs received presents and, 
their friendship having thus, as he thought, been assured, they were 
allowed to retain the fruits of their raids and to remain in the terri- 
tory where these had been perpetrated. This kind of peace reduced 
the border farmers to an even worse plight than that of the agricultural- 
ists of the west. Many cattle were stolen and an alarming number of 
homesteads burnt, while the burghers, who, if they had been per- 
mitted to organise their forces against the Kaffirs, would have been 
quite capable of defending their lives and property, were not allowed 
to do so. Maynier negotiated a second “peace” in 1793 on similar 
lines to that of 1789 and with equally disastrous consequences, and 
when repeated petitions to the authorities in Gape Town had proved 
fruitless, the border farmers under the leadership of van Jaarsveld at 
last refused, early in 1 795, to submit any longer to the authority of the 
Dutch East India Company which by the misguided actions of its 
representative had brought them to such a serious pass. Maynier was 
driven out and compelled to return Cape Town and the frontiers- 
men set up a government of their own. 

Though this revolt of the men of Graaff-Reinet was not really due 
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to any revolutionary influences from oversea, they had a vague idea 
that they were following in the footsteps of the French revolution- 
aries, for we find them denouncing their bureaucratic oppressors as 
“aristocrats”, and calling the gathering, which placed governing 
powers in the hands of a Council of “ representatives of the people”, 
and elected Carel David Gerotz as president and van Jaarsveld as 
military leader, their “national assembly”. The truth was that they 
refused allegiance to the Company, because it had in effect ceased 
to exercise authority in the chaos which it had allowed to develop on 
the border, and which it prevented them from terminating, but they 
stressed their desire to remain loyal subjects of the States-General. 
Swellendam, the adjacent southern district, immediately followed the 
example of Graaff-Reinet, so that by August 1795, the control of the 
Company’s government in Cape Town was definitely repudiated over 
practically the whole wide expanse which had been added to the 
settlement towards the east by the first “Great Trek”. 

In^the very same week that Graaff-Reinet proclaimed its inde- 
pendence, a British fleet appeared in Simon’s Bay in pursuit of the 
aims of a world war and caring nothing for the internal affairs of the 
Gape as such. On 16 September 1795, after a prolonged but half- 
hearted resistance, which we shall describe in our next chapter, the 
Company’s forces laid down their arms and surrendered the Castle 
of Cape Town and with it the whole colony into the hands of the 
British commander. A fresh era began, but before we pass from the 
old to the new, from the days of the Company to the problems of the 
new time, it seems fitting to pause for a moment and consider what 
manner of community it was that thus became associated with the 
British Empire. 

In 1795 the number of European colonists totalled nearly 20,000. 
According to the census figures for 1798 it was 21,746, divided as 
follows: in Cape Town and the Cape district 6261, in Stellenbosch 
7256, in Swellendam 3967 and in Graaff-Reinet 4262. There were 
more than 25,000 slaves, 80 per cent, of whom were found in Cape 
Town and its adjoining rural area and in Stellenbosch. In Graaff- 
Reinet there were less than a thousand slaves. In this border district 
and Swellendam Hottentots were largely employed as farm-labourers, 
but many of them were not in service. In 1 798 it was estimated that 
15,000 Hottentots were living within the borders of the colony, and of 
these 14,000 were to be found in Swellendam and Graaff-Reinet. They 
were still largely pastoral nomads, but the erstwhile large tribes had 
practically all been split up into insignificant groups. Of the Bushmen 
no numerical records are available, but their number was negligible. 

The colony stretched from the west coast to the Great Fish ^ver, 
a distance of 500 miles, and its northern border ran from the Buffels 
^ver, 300 miles north of Gape Town in the arid north-west, to the 
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Stormberg in the east. In this large area Cape Town was the only 
important urban centre. It had a population of about 15,000, of 
whom one-third were Europeans. The town of Stellenbosch had a 
thousand inhabitants and seventy residences. Paarl was a relatively 
thickly populated rural community with a church in its midst. 
Zwartlands-Kerk (Malmesbury) and Roodezands-Kerk (Tulbagh), 
as the names indicate, were merely church centres with only a few 
dwellings apiece. Swellendam had about thirty houses, and Graaff- 
Reinet, according to Barrow,^ who visited it soon after the establish- 
ment of British rule at the Cape, consisted of ‘‘a dozen mudhouses 
covered with thatch The European population was therefore 
scattered over a large area and was preponderantly rural. 

As regards standard of living and culture there was a considerable 
difference between the settled agriculturalists of the south-west and 
the pioneers of the interior and the south-east coastal region. The 
former, notwithstanding their frequent inability to find a satisfactory 
market for their produce, were on the whole living comfortably, and, 
as appeared in 1779, they had not lost contact with what was being 
thought and written in Holland. They lived in good houses, and their 
farms largely supplied them with what they required for their bodily 
welfare. Lichtenstein, ^ who spent several years at the Cape during 
the period of Batavian rule (1803-6), stresses the material self- 
sufficiency of the agriculturalists, and he quotes examples of farms 
visited by him, which to his mind could be compared with ‘'small 
independent states The owner of such a farm in some cases possessed 
scores of horses, hundreds of horned cattle, thousands of sheep and 
large gardens and tilled lands. His family, servants and slaves some- 
times comprised a hundred individuals, and he fed them mainly on 
what the farm produced, having to purchase only sugar, tea, coffee 
and other luxuries for this purpose. He had further to send to Cape 
Town lor arms, ammunition, textiles, implements, household ware, 
iron, lead and superior timber, but he had skilled craftsmen on his 
farm for putting up buildings and making furniture, and he could 
do without new supplies of imported goods for long periods, when 
circumstances necessitated this. For several generations these seigneurs 
of the Cape and also the smaller farmers were forced to rely on their 
own resources, and resourceful self-reliance had become natural to 
them. They were kindly and simple folk, and all travellers agreed that 
their hospitality was almost overwhelming, but they were imbued 
with a spirit of vigorous independence. 

The pioneers of Swellendam and Graaff-Reinet generally lived 
much more primitively. Many of them spent a considerable part of 
their lives on trek in hooded waggons, and most of their houses 
were even poorer than those seen In Graaff-Reinet by Barrow and 

^ Barrow, Sir John, Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 1806. 

* Lichtenstein, M. H. G., Travels in Southern Africa, 1812-15. 
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consisted of only a few rooms each. Far removed from the amenities 
which closer proximity to Cape Town could offer, these graziers 
learned to subsist largely on the simple diet which the chase, their flocks 
and herds and milch cows and the somewhat uncertain results of their 
attempts at wheat-growing and gardening could provide. A supply 
of coffee, tea and sugar was usually also available. This, as well as 
other necessities such as ammunition, guns, cloth, etc., was obtained 
when ox-waggons from all parts of the interior, which annually con- 
veyed salted butter and home-made soap to Cape Town, came 
lumbering back after months of travel. Droves of sheep and cattle, 
bought by agents of the Company on the inland farms and making 
even slower progress on their way to the Cape market, constituted 
the main source of ready money for the pioneers, and they kept their 
rix-dollars in wooden waggon-chests. They possessed less pecuniary 
wealth than the agriculturalists and indeed needed it less, the cir- 
cumstances of their existence having inured them to hard and simple 
lives. ^heir cultural contacts were limited, and one reason why they 
received a stranger with much hospitality was because interesting 
news could be expected from him. Their literary attainments were 
small, being generally restricted to the ability to use the Bible and 
hymn-books for the daily family devotions. 

Towards the end of the century the evangelical religious movement 
of Ritzema van Lier, which we mentioned above, began in the south- 
east to mitigate and humanise the somewhat frigid dogmatism of 
eighteenth-century Calvinism, but the colonists in the interior in 1795 
had not yet experienced this revival of religious fervour. Their creed 
played a great part in their lives, but it was an austere creed in 
which missionary zeal had no place. It served rather to strengthen in 
them a conviction that, compared with the natives, they were a chosen 
people, and their primary concern in their dealings first with the 
Hottentots and later with the Kaffirs was to imbue these peoples with 
a proper sense of the superior authority of the white man. This attitude 
undoubtedly led to abuses, but in view inter alia of what was disclosed 
by a judicial investigation of alleged cases of ill-treatment, the 
so-called “Black Circuit” of 1812, the eastern pioneers must as a class 
be absolved from the charge of having wantonly oppressed the natives. 
They defended what they regarded as their rights and just interests, 
and they did so sometimes with a heavy hand, but cruelty did not 
become a characteristic trait amongst them. Circumstances imposed 
upon them the necessity of fending for themselves and inevitably 
hardened them, but the outcome was not moral deterioration. As 
could be expected from a virile race, the chief result was that they 
became even more self-sufficient and self-reliant than their kinsmen 
nearer to Cape Town. 

The differences between the agriculturalists of the south-west and 
the pastoralists of the interior should not be over-accentuated. They 
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were of the same Dutch, French and German origin and were in fact 
closely inter-related. There were probably few graziers in the border- 
lands without kinsfolk in the older settled area, and a frontiersman 
on his annual visit to Cape Town might use the occasion to exchange 
greetings with a brother living in Stellenbosch. They spoke the same 
language, for the transformation of Dutch into a new language, 
Afrikaans, had been completed and become general before the end 
of the eighteenth century. This new language was firmly established 
as regards structure, showed few variations with localities and, 
except in small official circles, was the only medium of conversa- 
tion used throughout the settlement. Dutch was still the written 
language of the colonists, and, as has been stated, the ability to read 
it was fairly general amongst them. They required this ability in order 
to become church members, for Calvinism presupposes that its 
adherents must themselves read the Word of God and the Heidelberg 
Catechism, and no pioneer, however far his wanderings might take 
him, would forego the privilege of being enrolled as a member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. These two bonds, a common and dis- 
tinctive language and a common Church, were probably the strongest 
links that drew the South African colonists together. They were 
further connected by their experience of and attachment to con- 
stitutional arrangements, e.g. the Boards of Heemraden and the 
Commando system, which gave them an important share in the 
government of their country, and which tended to increase amongst 
them all that spirit of independence, which their economic conditions 
and their general environment also promoted. 

The colonists were indeed essentially one people. The differences 
between those living in fine residences in the south-west and those 
who inhabited little mudhouses on the border were in fact mainly 
due to temporary differences in environment, and it is interesting to 
note, that as soon as circumstances allowed them to do so, the 
pioneers also started to erect more suitable dwellings and to develop 
farms, which could bear comparison with those of the south-western 
agriculturalists. One reads in lachtenstein of good houses, sur- 
rounded by extensive irrigated lands and gardens even in the remote 
Sneeuwberg area along the northern confines of Graaff-Reinet, and 
of patriarchal masters, owning great flocks and herds and with many 
children and servants under their command, exercising lordly sway 
over such domains. The patriarch of the Sneeuwberg was the border 
counterpart of the seigneur of the Eerste River. 

Such, in brief, was the community, the nation of the Boers, which 
in 1795 for the first time came into intimate contact with the British 
Empire. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE BRITISH OCCUPATIONS 
1795-1806 

Throughout the eighteenth century the Netherlands were 
declining from maritime and commercial primacy to comparative 
impotence. Like their Portuguese predecessors the Dutch found the 
maintenance of a world-wide commercial system an increasingly 
rapid drain upon their limited man-power and resources. Their 
great East India Company, weakened by official corruption within 
and by the pressure from its rival the English Company, came in the 
late ’seventies within sight of bankruptcy. When France developed 
grandiose schemes in Europe and overseas which brought her into 
conflict with Britain, the enfeebled Republic of the Netherlands, 
because of its geographical position and because it held the keys of 
India, the Cape and Ceylon, was inevitably embroiled in the struggle. 
For the Cape the days of sluggish peaceful isolation were numbered. 

“What was a feather in the hands of Holland”, wrote Captain 
Blankett, “will become a sword in the hands of France.”^ So long as 
the Cape of Good Hope was merely a half-way house to the Eastern 
Seas, a useful depot, held by a small and friendly power, there was no 
reason why the Boer farmer should not continue to live his life un- 
disturbed. But when the genius of Clive and Warren Hastings laid the 
foundations of a vast British-Indian Empire, the Cape became 
strategically of the first importance. It was an “island” fortress, 
guarding the entrance to the Indian Ocean, and, as such, it must be 
kept at all costs out of the hands of the Gallic rival who was threaten- 
ing the independence of its Dutch owner. “The importance of the 
Cape with regard to ourselves”, wrote Sir Francis Baring, a Director 
of the East India Company, “consists more from the detriment which 
would result to us if it was in the hands of France, than from any ad- 
vantage we can possibly derive from it as a colony. It commands the 
passage to and from India as effectively as Gibraltar doth the Medi- 
terranean. But in another letter to Secretary Dundas advocating 
British intervention, he added a warning: “as a colony it would be 
rather dangerous (than otherwise), as there is too much encourage- 
ment for settlers, and we have already too many drains upon our own 
population.”^ Until after the end of the Napoleonic War Englishmen 
regarded the Cape as nothing more than a valuable fortress, an 

^ Gapt, John Blankett, R.N., to Under-Secretary (Sir) Evan Nepean, 25 January 1795, 
Records of the Cape Colony^ ed. G. M. I’hcal, i, 26. 

2 Baring to Dundas, 12 January 1795, ibid, i, 22-3. 

® Baring to Dundas, 4 January 1795, ibid, i, 17. 
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outwork of the Indian defence system. For that reason they were most 
anxious to conciliate the Dutch settlers. The last thing that any English 
statesman desired, while his country was fighting for her existence, was 
to weaken her resources by pouring English settlers into Cape Colony 
or to engage in social or political reconstruction there. 

In the new British policy of commercial empire which followed the 
break-up of the old colonial system^ India was the focal point and 
thus the Cape assumed a strategical importance in the eyes of British 
statesmen that was commercial as well as military. It lay on the trade 
route between Europe and the Eastern Seas, but it was also a half-way 
house between Asia and America. After 1783 Englishmen viewed 
with concern the penetration of ships from the United States into 
Indian and Chinese waters; and as regards South America, if the plans 
of British statesmen came to fruition, the Cape would be a link in a 
triangular system with its three points at London, the River Plate, and 
India. “The produce as well as the locality of the Cape command the 
Coast of Africa; . . . Madagascar and the Brazils depend on the system 
that may be adopted. The Americans who still persevere in their trade 
to India and China, might be supplied at the Cape and be the means 
of introducing a beneficial trade instead of the contraband they now 
strive to continue.”^ Naturally these considerations were not lost 
upon Henry Dundas, the shrewd and energetic Secretary of State who 
fathered the new policy, and who from 1 784 until his retirement from 
office in April 1805 was unofficial Minister for India. There can be 
little doubt that Dundas’s interest in the Cape and his appreciation 
of the importance of acquiring it, should the opportunity arise, 
dated from the very beginning of his connection with Indian affairs.^ 
The causes of the failure of the expedition under Commodore 
Johnstone in 1781, which was sent to occupy the Cape when the 
United Provinces joined France in the American War, received his 
careful attention. The French occupation of the Cape Peninsula in 
that year under Admiral de Suffren^ marked the beginning of a new 
stage in the European invasion of South Africa, of which the Dutch 
settlement had been the advance-guard. 

After the war the struggle between Great Britain and France con- 
tinued in a series of diplomatic battles centring round the Dutch. On 
the one side, the Orange party in the Netherlands strove to maintain 
its ascendancy with British assistance: on the other, the “Patriots”, 
the aristocratic opposition, sought to gain predominance with the co- 
operation of France. The political and commercial alliance between 
Dutch and French in 1 785 was a serious blow to the British, which 
was, however, temporarily countered by the Triple Alliance of 1788 

1 See vol. ir. 

* Capt. Blankett to Nepean, 25 January 1795, ^3“^' 

* Furber, D., Henry Dundas^ First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811, p. 63. 

* Vide supra, p. 158. 
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between the United Kingdom, Prussia and the Netherlands.^ Under 
this arrangement the two Powers effected separate reinsurance treaties 
with the United Provinces. In both cases the system of government 
represented by the Hereditary Stadtholderate, vested in the House of 
Orange, was guaranteed against all forms of attack. In the event of 
war the British and Dutch pledged themselves to afford each other 
specified armed assistance, neither side to make peace without the 
consent of the other. A separate clause provided for naval and military 
co-operation in the East, where British and Dutch officers were to assist 
each other in case of attack without orders from home. For the time 
being British interests in India had been safeguarded. It was under 
the terms of this treaty that the first British occupation of the Cape of 
Good Hope subsequently took place. But the unpopularity of an in- 
competent Stadtholder was enhanced by his dependence upon the 
protection of a foreign commercial rival and ultimately enabled the 
forces of the French Revolution to supersede British influence in the 
name^ of Liberty. That event opened a struggle between Great 
Britain and France in which the control of the Scheldt, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and India were questions indissolubly linked. 

While thus opposing French influence at the Hague, the British 
Government endeavoured to protect its Eastern Empire by two 
parallel lines of policy— territorially, by substituting British for French 
alliances with Indian potentates, and, commercially, by effecting a 
close co-operation between the English and Dutch East India Com- 
panies. As evidence of the dangerous weakness of the Dutch colonial 
empire accumulated at Downing Street, and the aggressive pro- 
pensities of the French revolutionary leaders developed, Dundas in 
1791 propounded the terms of a bargain which had been in his mind 
for some years. Let the Dutch Company place all its settlements 
within “the benefit of British power and protection” in return for a 
guaranteed monopoly of the spice trade (which he regarded as of no 
value to Great Britain) and a share in the trade with China. The 
Dutch would be relieved of the heavy, and by now futile, expense of 
maintaining establishments in India itself as well as at places like the 
Cape of Good Hope, and their spice trade would be protected ; while 
the English would be relieved of the upkeep of Penang and be placed 
in an impregnable position as against the French. Understandably 
enough the Dutch declined this, as they had declined previous offers of 
a similar nature. There matters stood until the psychology of revolu- 
tion imparted an entirely new vigour to French ambition. 

On 16 November 1792, the French Convention issued a Decree 
declaring the navigation of the Scheldt and the Meuse open to and 
from the sea, notwithstanding that by long-standing treaties such 
navigation was absolutely controlled by the Dutch Republic within 
its borders; and on the same day General Dumouriez was authorised 

^ See Camb, Hist, of Brit. For. Poli(y, i, ch. i; and Rose, J. H., William Pitt, ch. xvi. 
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to pursue the Austrian enemy even into Dutch territory. The direct 
repercussions of that challenge upon South Africa are to be found in 
two events which quickly succeeded each other. On 2 February I793> 
before war with France had formally begun, Lord Grenville, the British 
Foreign Secretary, wrote at the instance of the East India Company to 
Lord Auckland, ambassador at the Hague, instructing him to repre- 
sent to the Dutch Ministers that a French invasion of India from 
Mauritius or Reunion could be made impossible by cutting off food 
supplies from the Cape of Good Hope, and to suggest that a British 
garrison be sent thither from St Helena.^ Within a fortnight the 
French point of view had been equally well illustrated by Dumouriez* 
proclamation to the Batavians, whom he adjured to throw off the 
tyranny of the Anglophile House of Orange. ‘‘Ne livre-t-il pas en ce 
moment vos Etablissemens les plus importans, le Cape de Bonne 
Esperance, ITsle de Ceylan, et tout votre commerce des Indes, a la 
seule nation dont vous avez a craindre Tinccssante Rivalit^!”^ 
Naturally enough the Stadtholder’s party, although threatened with 
extinction at the hands of the Patriots and their French allies, were 
somewhat afraid of Britannicos dona ferentes. In March the States- 
General forbade the export of provisions from the Cape to the French 
islands, but they stood out for naval protection in place of the 
suggested military force. Towards the end of that month fear of 
France became temporarily uppermost, and a deputation from the 
Dutch Company asked Lord Auckland for British troops as well as 
ships to be sent to the Cape. Negotiations accordingly proceeded, 
“d’agir du plus parfait concert avec PAngleterre pour garantir les 
possessions dans I’Inde contre FEnnemi commun”, and the British 
Cabinet officially promised the desired support.*^ Dundas, with his 
perennial interest in the Cape in relation to India, watched the pro- 
ceedings vdth anxiety. “ The preservation of the Cape of Good Hope ”, 
he wrote to Grenville, “is an object of so much importance, both to 
Holland and Great Britain, it is impossible for this country to view 
with indifference any circumstance that can endanger the safety of 
that Settlement.”^ He would be glad to learn the military state of the 
Cape and how far the Dutch were disposed to admit British troops 
there for defensive and possibly offensive operations. Unfortunately 
for the realisation of Dundas’s hopes, the fortunes of the Allied armies 
improved during May, June and July, and the Dutch changed their 
minds. On May 23 P. J. Guepin, Chief Advocate of the Dutch 
Company, wrote to Lord Auckland supplying the desired information, 
but much exaggerating the military strength at the Cape and re- 
hearsing all the previous arguments against the despatch of British 

^ Rees, of Cape Col. 1,1. 2 Ibid. p. 3. 

* For details of these negotiations see the correspondence between Grenville and Lord 
Auckland, with the Dutch enclosures from the latter, ibid. pp. 3-10. 

* Dundas to Grenville, 23 April 1793, ibid. pp. lo-ii. 
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troops. If, despite the strong preference of the Dutch for a fleet, Great 
Britain insisted on sending a military force, then it must remain 
directly under the orders of the Dutch Company while stationed in a 
Dutch colony.^ But to the minds of British ministers the authority 
of the Stadtholderate overseas was too precarious to admit of such a 
condition. An impasse had been reached. 

The decisive events which occasioned the British occupation of the 
Cape took place in the winter of 1 794-5, when the United Provinces 
were overrun by the troops of France, and Amsterdam was entered in 
triumph. The Stadtholder and his chief supporters fled to England, 
the Batavian Republic was proclaimed and rapidly became a French 
appendage. Early in February 1795, the Company ordered all Dutch 
vessels to leave British ports and detained British vessels in their own. 
A month later the Patriots, now in control of the States-General, 
concluded a defensive and offensive alliance with France which was 
primarily designed against Great Britain. By this treaty the Dutch 
surrendered to French control half their naval and military forces, and 
the right to garrison Flushing, and agreed to pay an indemnity of one 
hundred million Dutch florins. In return they received the recognition 
of their independence. The imposition of such far-reaching conditions 
upon an important maritime and colonial power transformed the war 
from a European affair into a world-wide struggle in which the 
colonial aspect became increasingly prominent. 

It was now clear that, unless the British Government took rapid 
action, the Cape as the key to India would become a French posses- 
sion as effectively as Flushing. The necessity for action and the 
method which should be adopted had already been urged by Dundas 
in a letter to Grenville in November 1794. ‘‘If the French”, he 
wrote, “either by conquest or treaty get possession of the seat and 
instruments of the Dutch Government, and have their senses about 
them, their first act will be to send a French force on board the Dutch 
shipping to the Cape and take possession of it. There are, I am afraid 
too many democrats and disaffected subjects there to leave any doubt 
of their being too cordially received. We must be beforehand with 
them, and the means of it are not difficult.” “The foundation of the 
transaction”, he continued, “ought to be a liberty to us to lodge at 
the Cape any force we please, to be protected as a Dutch posses- 
sion, and for their behoof when peace is restored; but, in the mean- 
time, to be defended at all events against any attempt of a French 
force to possess it. I am not sure but the Prince of Orange is 
properly the head of the Dutch East India Company, and, as such, 
perhaps could give the order himself to admit our force at the Cape.”^ 

The idea of a temporary occupation of Dutch settlements under the 

^ Guepin to Lord Auckland, 23 May 1793, Rees, of Cape Col, i, 12-16. 

* Dundas to Grenville, 16 November 1794, Hist, MSS, Comm,, 14th Kept., App. pt. v. 
Dropmorc MSS. n, 645-6 (hereinafter cited as Dropmore Papers), 
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authority of Prince William was based on the Treaty of 1 788 with the 
rehabilitated House of Orange, whereby Great Britain engaged to 
defend the Republic and its possessions against the French;^ and 
after some discussion it was adopted. On i February 1795, Grenville 
forwarded to the Duke of York a draft order for the Prince’s signature, 
enjoining all Governors of Dutch colonies and forts to surrender pos- 
session of them to Great Britain as a protective measure against the 
enemy, such colonies and forts to be returned under solemn pledge as 
soon as independence and “its ancient and established Form of 
Government” had been restored to his afflicted country.^ A week 
later Prince William at Kew issued orders to the Governor of the 
Cape and the naval officer commanding there to admit British troops 
and warships under the above conditions.^ Little time was lost in 
taking advantage of these instructions. On April 3 two squadrons, of 
six and four vessels, commanded respectively by Admiral Sir George 
Keith Elphinstone (later Lord Keith) and Commodore Blankett 
sailed from England with a military force of just below 1600 men 
under Major-General James Henry Craig. Some time later a third 
and much more formidable force, comprising fourteen ships and 5000 
men and artillery under Major-General Alured Clarke, proceeded to 
San Salvador in Brazil, there to await events."* The two divisions of the 
advance expedition arrived at the same time and anchored off Simon’s 
Town in False Bay on June 1 1. Two days later Elphinstone and Craig 
sent an officer ashore to Commissioner-General Sluysken with the 
Prince of Orange’s order and a letter requesting admittance for the 
British force in accordance therewith. 

Sluysken was in a very difficult position. His available troops were 
approximately equal in number to the new-comers ; but they were a 
motley array, burgher militia, mercenaries, Hottentots and Malays, 
and quite inadequate to man the massive system of batteries and 
earthworks that guarded Cape Town. The districts of Graaff-Reinet 
and Swellendam were in open revolt, regarding themselves as more 
or less independent republics.® On the other hand, the authority of 
an ex-Stadtholder was extremely doubtful, especially in view of the 
impending change-over to the side of France, of which rumours had 
reached the Cape. Sluysken therefore temporised, to the great dis- 
appointment of the British commanders, who with only 1 500 men, and 
without cavalry, guns or money, had no wish to fight. For the next 
fortnight a brisk correspondence took place; Elphinstone and Craig 
urging upon the Council of Policy and the inhabitants the good 
government and material prosperity that they had to offer in contrast 
to the Company’s regime, and Sluysken playing for time.® But when 


J Walker, E. A., History of South Africa, p. 125. 

4 P* 

^ 6cc Elphinstone to Nepean, 4 July 1795, ibid. pp. 106-8. ® Vide supra, p. 162. 

the de^atches of Elphinstone and Craig to Dundas with enclosures (letters to 
hluysken, manifestoes to the inhabitants, etc.), ibid. pp. 52-108 
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definite news of the Franco-Batavian alliance reached him, the latter 
terminated negotiations, stopped the sale of fresh provisions to the 
British, and withdrew his forces to the strongly fortified position at 
Muizenberg. All hopes of a friendly and peaceful occupation were at 
an end. Gradually Craig landed his troops on the western shore of 
False Bay, and at last on August 7 launched an attack on Muizenberg, 
supported by a barrage from the ships’ guns. The steadiness of the 
British regulars and the flight of the German mercenaries, who had no 
desire to lose their lives in a cause with which they were out of 
sympathy, decided the day. 

The situation for the British, with 200 men down with scurvy, was, 
however, very precarious. A frontal attack upon Cape Town and the 
Castle with its heavily-gunned batteries was out of the question; 
while Sluysken with his Burgher militia was still in a strong position to 
defend the sandy and difficult tract of land between Muizenberg and 
Table Bay. Craig, in fact, was being compelled to put his force to a 
use for which it had not been intended. Within a week of arrival he 
had reported to Dundas that the attempt to gain admission in the 
name of the House of Orange had been a mistake and had reminded 
him that with his small command he was incapable of taking the 
colony by force.^ On the same day Elphinstone had sent a fast sloop 
to General Clarke in Brazil, urging his instant departure for the Cape. 
A friendly British garrison was to be reinforced by an army of con- 
quest. Clarke’s Instructions (dated 4 May 1795) had been issued 
only twelve days before the promulgation of the expected Franco- 
Batavian treaty, and they accordingly ordered him, in the event of 
Craig having met with a hostile reception, to take Cape Colony in King 
George Ill’s name, a fact that governed the eventual capitulation.^ 

At San Salvador, where he had been kindly received by the Por- 
tuguese Governor, Clarke was anxiously awaiting news with his 
fourteen ships in constant readiness to put to sea. Elphinstone’s 
letter reached him on July 22, and he complied without delay. On 
September 3 he arrived at the Cape^ and none too soon : for during the 
intervening months the small British advance force had suffered 
reverses at Retreat and the Steenberg, and Craig himself considered 
that he was getting the worst of it.^ 

With the arrival of Clarke’s 5000 men and an ample supply of 
artillery the issue was virtually decided. After the failure of a final 
appeal to the Dutch to accept British protection, a general attack was 
launched. While the fleet threatened to bombard the Castle and 
batteries in Table Bay, though actually refraining from doing so, 
the army advanced against Sluysken’s force on Wynberg Hill, 9 miles 
from the capital. Deserted once again by the mercenaries (whose 

^ Craig to Dundas, 16 June 1795, Rees, of Cape Col. pp. 52-6. 

^ Sec Walker, Hist, of S. A. pp. 127-8. In the House of Commons in December Pitt cited 
the Cape with Martinique as a “conquest”. Pari. Hist, xxxii, 585. 

* Rees, of Cape Col, i, 109-10, 1 12-13, 11^21. * Ibid. pp. 148-53. 
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commanding officer seems to have received a substantial bribe from 
the British),^ the burghers stood for a while and then broke. On 
September i6 a capitxdation was signed at Rustenburg. Apart from 
the fact that the inhabitants were required to take an oath of 
allegiance to King George III ‘‘for so long a time as His said 
Majesty shall continue in possession of this colony” and that the 
rights and property of the Dutch Company were handed over, the 
conditions were basically the same as those originally offered three 
months before. The laws and customs of the inhabitants were to re- 
main unaltered; no new taxes were to be levied and, where possible, 
burdensome ones to be abolished ; for the first time the colony was to 
enjoy free internal trade, and external trade was to be regulated on 
generous lines — a promise which, as will be noted, was handsomely 
fulfilled. The paper money circulated by the Dutch Company, which 
amounted to 1,291,276 rix-dollars, was guaranteed by the new Govern- 
ment on the understanding that the lands and buildings of the Com- 
pany should continue to be the security for that portion of the paper 
(namely 631,521 rds.) not issued on private mortgages. It was not 
until 1797 that Lord Macartney discovered that the Company had 
never pledged their property as security, and that the property, if 
realised, could only redeem about a quarter of the paper. “It 
follows, therefore,” he then wrote, “that the security as it is called of 
the lands and houses for the paper money is a mere illusion. . . .This 
paper is in fact a loan to the English Treasury, and may be annihilated 
by the Treasury remitting the amount in specie to buy it up.”^ The 
redemption of the original and subsequent paper issues with a silver 
and copper coinage backed by Treasury bills eventually cost the 
British Exchequer ^^92,000.^ Not the least of the grievances of the 
colonists against “Jan Compagnie” was this shoddy currency which 
was only exchangeable into hard money of foreign merchants at a 
discount ot between 20 and 30 per cent. 

The regime of Craig, who was left to hold the Cape when Clarke 
and Elphinstone departed for India on November 15, is chiefly im- 
portant as revealing the nature of the first contact of British officials 
with the South African Dutch. Craig himself was well fitted for his 
difficult position. Intensely interested in his task, he showed himself 
to be a vigorous, humane, and scrupulously honest administrator. 
His lengthy and frequent despatches to Dundas are full of suggestions 
for conciliating the settlers, developing the prosperity of the colony, 
and removing abuses. He was a humanitarian Tory, who disliked the 
cruel treatment of a slave almost as much as he hated a Jacobin. 

The Afrikanders with whom he had to deal were roughly divided 
into three types: the merchant and official class of Cape Town, the 
settled farmers of the Cape and south-western Stellenbosch districts, 

^ See Rees, of Ca^ CoL i, 83, 230. 

* Macartney to Dundas, 20 October 1797, ibid, ii, 188-94. 


* Vide irfra, p. 257. 
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and thirdly the cattle ranchers of Further Stellenbosch, Swellendam 
and Graaff-Reinet — frontiersmen, true to the universal frontier type. 
These last were about to find themselves in a situation very similar to 
that of the French habitans of Quebec after 1760. Both represented 
the first wave of a European migration; in both regions there was a 
considerable interval between the arrival of the original pioneers and 
the incoming of Anglo-Saxons, an interval long enough for a distinctive 
French-Canadian and Dutch-South- African consciousness to strike 
deep roots. In both countries, too, the task, inevitably fraught with 
friction, of amalgamating the two racial elements into a new and 
united people is still in process. Unfortunately the turmoil of adjust- 
ment in South Africa was to be exacerbated by the existence of a 
frontier problem of unique difficulty. Little did Ministers in London, 
with their conception of the Cape as an Indian fortress, realise that 
they might be undertaking responsibility for a colonial expansion 
compared with which American westward expansion had been simple. 
For whereas the American frontier \vas to be supplied from a broad 
base of thirteen wealthy and thickly populated communities, the South 
African — capable too of a vast extension — was manned by a mere 
handful, maintained from a single point and having no solid 
population base nearer than Europe. 

As long as the British held the Cape under war conditions with an 
irresistibly strong garrison, the implications of this situation did not 
fully emerge. But glimpses of the future were not lacking, for Cape 
Town differed in one vital respect from Gibraltar; it was dependent 
for its meat supply upon the hinterland, especially upon Graaff- 
Reinet, the home of the most turbulent and mobile frontiersmen. And 
these men were still maintaining the revolt against authority which 
they had begun against the Dutch Company. On 29 October 1795, 
they wrote to Craig explaining the reasons for their previous atti- 
tude. They had resisted, on the one hand, the extortionate monopolies 
and restrictions of the Company, and, on the other, what they called 
the perverse pro-native policy of Landdrost Maynier and his sub- 
ordinates who in the opinion of the burghers had imperilled their 
safety in face of the Kaffirs. The obnoxious officials had accordingly 
been expelled and new heemraden and militar}^ officers had been 
appointed by popular vote. Let Craig accept this arrangement, 
appoint a landdrost, and supply them with ammunition with which 
to defend themselves.^ 

In reply Craig was firm but conciliatory. He accepted their 
nominee, Gerotz, as provisional landdrost until the man of his own 
choice, Bresler, could take over; he had no wish to defend the oppres- 
sions of the previous Government: he had been instructed to do 
everything possible for the happiness and prosperity of the colonists, 
and he would see to it that the military force under his command was 

^ Burghers of Graaff-Reinet to Craig, 29 October 1795, PP- 208-10. 
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used to maintain order against all disturbers of the peace. Finally he 
trusted to their good judgment to prevent them from being led astray 
by *‘the specious pretence of liberty’’ which had plunged half Europe 
into “an abyss of Horror and Misery”.^ But Craig’s conception of 
benevolent but all-powerful government from the Cape was alien to 
the minds of an isolated community in which (to quote the words of a 
South African) “everybody would command and nobody would 
obey ”.2 When Bresler arrived at the drostdy on 9 February a 

stormy meeting took place. The British flag was torn down and all 
refused to take the temporary oath of allegiance. After further fruit- 
less negotiations Bresler departed for Gape Town and Craig prepared 
to use force. Three hundred men under Major King were sent to 
Stellenbosch in readiness to move against the village of Graaff-Reinet ; 
all supplies of goods and ammunition were cut off; and a corps of 
Hottentots — successors of the Company’s Pandours and a fruitful 
source of future grievance to the Burghers — was enrolled for service in 
the interior.^ 

At this stage the British occupation of the Cape appeared to be in 
considerable danger. Although the majority of the people in the 
Cape, Stellenbosch, and Swellendam Districts, had taken the oath, 
“nearly every man in the colony”, Craig reported, “is our enemy 
It was known that a Batavian fleet under Admiral Engelbertus Lucas 
was on its way from Europe to recapture the Cape, and that a French 
squadron had sailed from La Rochelle for the same destination. 
Strong naval and military reinforcements were hurried out from 
England and from Madras. When, therefore, Lucas anchored in 
Saldanha Bay he was opposed by an army of 6500 men with eleven 
field guns and a naval force of fourteen warships. As Craig on land, 
and Elphinstone (who had returned from India) with his ships, closed 
in upon the Batavian fleet, mutiny broke out among the Dutch crews, 
the majority of whom were of the Orange party. On August 1 7 Lucas 
surrendered. The officers were shipped back to the Netherlands, and a 
large number of the sailors enlisted under the British flag.^ As for the 
French squadron it proceeded to Mauritius, making no effort to effect 
a junction with the Batavians. 

The news of this decisive display of British power convinced the 
Graaff-Reinet farmers that resistance for the time being was useless. 
The proposed march on the drostdy at Swellendam was cancelled; 
and on November 12 the malcontents offered their submission, pro- 
vided that they might enter the Kaffir country to recover cattle when 

^ Craig to Gerotz and the Burgher Officers of Graaff-Reinet, 23 November 1 795, Rees, 
of Cape Col. i, 234-^. 

* Memorial on the condition of the colony by F. Kersteias, ibid. pp. 1 67-75. 

• See Theal, G. M., History of South Africa since \ ^5, i, 6 et sqq. 

* Craig to Dundas, 22 September 1795, Rccs. of Cape Col. i, 156. 

• For the correspondence between Elpmnstone and Lucas and other relevant documents, 
see iW/. pp. 428-51. 
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stolen and that they might be allowed to occupy land beyond the 
recognised boundary, that is to say, beyond the Fish River. It was the 
first of a series of such requests which culminated in the Great Trek. 
On the following day the frontiersmen acknowledged with gratifica- 
tion the receipt of Craig’s proclamation granting full pardon and 
promise of mild treatment, and appended an urgent appeal for 
powder and shot to replace that used in a recent commando which 
they had been compelled to send out, “as it has not yet pleased Provi- 
dence to extirpate from this colony the rapacious Bosjesmen^’. The 
same plea for expansion had been made again and again by American 
backwoodsmen and was to be repeated by the squatters of New South 
Wales. And both would have endorsed the point of view of the Graaff- 
Reinet men about the natives. 

Craig’s reply was not peculiar to himself or his generation: it was 
the standing official answer in respect of colonial frontiers. Not only 
did he refuse to accept elected heemraden (on that point he was merely 
voicing his own generation), but he strictly enjoined them to abstain 
from every act of hostility or injury to the Kaffirs. As for their request 
to occupy land beyond the boundary — “with what face can you ask 
of me to allow you to occupy lands which belong to other people ? 
What right can I have to give you the property ot' others, and what 
blessing or protection could I expect from God were I to cause or even 
to encourage such a gross and glaring act of injustice?. . .Reflect for 
a moment on what would be your own sensations were you to hear 
that I was even debating on a proposal ... to turn you out of your 
farms, and to give them to others”. Make friends with the Kaffirs, he 
advised, and later on an amicable arrangement might be possible 
with them if territorial extension were to become necessar)\ Sardonic 
laughter must have echoed in the drostdy when that passage was read 
out. On the other hand, it would have warmed the heart of Lord 
Glenelg thirty years later. The cardinal issue in future South African 
history was plain to the eye, 

A further illustration of the initial impact of English upon South 
African Dutch ideas is furnished by Craig’s effort to induce the Court 
of Justice to modify the rigour of the criminal code which in certain 
types of murder added to capital punishment the terrors of breaking 
on the wheel and other tortures. While assuring the Court that the 
British Government was very much alive to the necessity of maintain- 
ing “an exact subordination” among a numerous slave population, 
he suggested that without formally abolishing torture its application 
might cease in practice. The reply is reminiscent of some of the 
answers sent in by British West Indian planters during the slave 
enquiry of 1788. The mere deprivation of life was not a sufficient 
deterrent “unless accompanied by such cruel circumstances as 
greatly aggravate their bodily sufferings”. Death by torture could 
safely be abolished as regards the free folk, but not for slaves who 
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would thereby be encouraged to revolt. Moreover, the colonists would 
become alarmed for their own safety and would regard such a step as 
a subtle plan tending towards emancipation. The only sound policy 
was to encourage kinder treatment especially in rewarding good 
work done by slaves, who would then become supporters of order, 
“instead of seeing it disturbed with pleasure as is the case at present”. 
In a further letter Craig returned to the charge, urging that, if the 
experiment of a more humane legal procedure was worth trying, it 
could be done with greater safety then than at any previous time 
owing to the presence of an unusually strong military force. But the 
Court was not to be moved. After deep consideration, they replied that 
they could not feel that the suggested experiment “would be advis- 
able at present” in viewof “that misconceived fear of the inhabitants” 
to which they had previously referred. In other words, Craig himself 
must take the responsibility for any innovation ; and that he was not 
empowered to do. He said no more; but copies of the correspondence 
went to London and were the cause of an instruction to Lord 
Macartney to abolish all forms of torture in criminal proceedings.^ 

A useful administrative reform announced by Craig was the replace- 
ment of the Committee of the High Court by a more popular body, 
the Burgher Senate, which consisted of six members, vacancies being 
filled by the Governor from a fourfold panel supplied by the Senate 
itself. Its multifarious duties comprised the furnishing of advice on all 
matters, other than judicial, which had previously fallen within the 
purview of the burgher councillors and the commissioners of the High 
Court. Another measure of Craig’s which did much to conciliate the 
colonists related to the currency problem. On October i he issued a 
proclamation fixing the rates of exchange between paper rix-dollars 
and British and Spanish coin. It was, of course, impossible to pre- 
vent the continued depreciation of the paper by such means, but the 
proclamation allayed the immediate fears of the colonists. Craig’s 
interim regime, however, was drawing to a close. On 5 May 1797, 
Earl Macartney on arrival from England took the oaths of office as 
military Governor of the colony and on the following day invested 
General Craig with a well-deserved K.C.B. as a mark of the British 
Government’s appreciation of his services. 

The system of government inaugurated by Macartney was the 
result of protracted consideration in London. The British Ministers 
had been animated by the desire to win the loyalty of the Dutch 
colonists by every means in their power. On 15 April 1796, Dundas 
had written to Craig approving of his removal of the Dutch Company’s 
restrictions. He expressed the hope that these concessions, while 

1 Sec Macartney’s Instructioiis, 30 December Rees, of Cape Col. ii, 3-19. That this 
reform was due to Craig’s initiative is attested by Macartney himself in a letter to the Court 
of Justice, 17 May 1797, Macartney’s Letter-Bopks, i, p. 5 (Afr. MSS. t. 2, Rhodes House 
Library, Oxford). 
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attaching the colonists to His Majesty’s “just and mild Government”, 
would be accepted “as an earnest of the liberal arrangements which 
will soon be carried into effect, and cannot fail to promote in a high 
degree the prosperity of that important colony”.^ Oppressive mono- 
pohes were accordingly prohibited, arrears of land-rent incurred 
before the conquest were forgiven, and liberty of conscience and of 
public worship were guaranteed. Public institutions were left un- 
touched except for the introduction of necessary reforms in the 
judiciary and civil services. The High Court was reduced to a presi- 
dent and seven members with fixed salaries ; the Governor and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor were constituted a civil Court of Appeal in cases in- 
volving sums above £200 with a right of appeal to the Privy Council 
under certain conditions ; and the powers of local courts in similar 
cases were enlarged. An extremely important reform, which lack of 
funds had prevented the Dutch Company from instituting, was the 
substitution of fixed salaries for fees and perquisites in the case of 
minor officials. In general, the new Governor was instructed that 
the administration of justice “should, as nearly as circumstances 
will permit, be exercised by you in conformity to the Laws and 
Institutions that subsisted under the ancient Government of the said 
Settlement ”.2 

In matters commercial the Cape was accorded a unique position in 
the Empire. When, by Order-in-Council of 7 December 1796, the 
draft of Macartney’s Commission was submitted to the Committee 
for Trade and Plantations, the latter passed it on to the Law Officers 
of the Crown for their scrutiny and report, accompanied by the in- 
struction: “That the Government intended thereby to be established 
is merely provisional, and that the question of the future government 
of the Cape is to be reserved for the consideration of His Majesty or of 
Parliament, as circumstances may require, and that it is not their 
Lordships’ intention that as far as relates to the Commerce carried on 
in the Ports of the Cape, the Laws of Navigation should attach.”^ 
When the Law Officers objected that it was not within the power of 
His Majesty to exempt any colonial possession from the operation of 
7 and 8 William III, cap. 22 and similar statutes by the terms of a 
commission, the Committee at once drafted a bill for Parhament 
which was enacted forthwith.^ After reciting the fact that during the 
Dutch regime ships belonging to nations in amity with the United 
Provinces had been free to trade at the Cape, the Act authorised His 
Majesty in Council to make special regulations for a limited period to 
regulate the commerce of that dependency.^ Under this authority an 
Order-in-Council of December 28 provided that goods imported from 

^ Rees, of Cape Col. i, 361--2. 

^ Macartney’s Instructions, 30 December 1796, ibid, ii, 3-19. 

® Minutes of the Committee for Trade ana Hantations, 13 December 1796, B.T. 5/10, 
pp. 284-5 (P.R.O.). 

* Ibid. pp. 286-95. ® Statutes at Large^ 37 Geo. Ill, cap. 21. 
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any part of His Majesty’s Dominions should have free entry, while the 
goods of friendly foreign Powers were to be admitted on paying duties 
to be fixed by the Governors. The only limitation upon this conces- 
sion was the reservation of the East India Company’s monopoly of 
trade to and from all parts east of the Cape.^ In other words, Dundas 
through the Committee for Trade had secured special legislation in 
order that the Cape colonists should lose no material advantage 
enjoyed under their previous rulers. The hardship occasioned during 
Craig’s interregnum by the application of the Navigation Laws, which 
excluded foreign goods at a time when British cargoes had not begun 
to arrive, had been noted and remedied. 

While conciliation and material advantage were thus held out, the 
Ministry was determined that imperial control should be absolute and 
direct. All civil and military power was concentrated in the hands of 
the Governor alone, unhampered even by an advisory Council. The 
arrangement was an example of the new Crown Colony system as 
applied to “ Colonies by Conquest” in the West Indies and elsewhere, 
and was induced by the desire for an impregnable imperial executive 
after the dibdcle in North America. The case for a paternal despotism 
was exceptionally strong as regards the Cape. It continued the 
Dutch tradition and also appeared to its framers to be the most 
efficient method of retaining control of a fortress in time of war. In 
Macartney’s Commission and in his Instructions emphasis was laid on 
the temporary nature of the system, and elaborate data were called for 
to assist the Ministry in devising a more permanent form at a future 
date. But so convenient was this temporary system found to be that it 
remained substantially unaltered until 1828. 

It is indicative of the importance which Dundas attached to the 
Cape that he selected such an outstanding administrator to be the 
first British Governor. Successively an envoy-extraordinary at St 
Petersburg, Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Governoi of Grenada and of Madras, and the head of an official 
commercial mission to the Emperor of China, Macartney had gained 
an exceptionally varied experience as a public servant and won a high 
reputation for efficiency and integrity. Dundas was evidently pre- 
pared to pay a high price to secure such a valuable ally in his favourite 
project at the Cape, and agreed that he should receive the exorbitant 
salary of 10,000 a year besides a table allowance of ^^2000 and the 
promise of a pension from the Cape Treasury of £2000 on retirement. 
The emoluments of the Governor taken with the salaries of the other 
English officials amounted to an annual charge of ;^24,7oo a year, 
payable in sterling. It is true that this was no immediate hardship to 
the colonists, since the revenue, which had stood at ;£^25,i53 (125,769 
rix-dollars) in the year 1795-6, rose to £&/^y ^02 (322,512 rds.) two 

‘ Rees , of Cape Col . u, 1-3. 

» Sec ibid . 1, 237-40, 266-7, 883-93, 300-2, 331-2, 353-9, 468-72. 
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years later, and for the period 1797 to 1802 maintained an average of 

^ year. The tradesfolk and merchants of Cape Town enjoyed 
a period of unparalleled prosperity; but the situation was highly 
artificial. An impoverished colony with almost negligible exports was 
called upon to support a heavy superstructure out of the profits of a 
temporary war boom. When under peace conditions the Cape re- 
turned to its normal economic level, hard times were experienced 
until expenditure was reduced in proportion. Meanwhile, however, 
Dundas was prepared to spend lavishly to secure the best possible 
service. 

Macartney had been sought not only as one who could be relied on 
as a strong Governor but also as an expert adviser. From practical 
knowledge of Far Eastern commerce he would be able to estimate 
the value of the colony as a British possession and so provide 
Dundas with evidence to convince Pitt and Grenville and the 
East India Company of the necessity for its retention. In his first 
despaftch Macartney began to supply the desired information. As a 
market for British manufactures the colony was not worth considera- 
tion. Nor was there much hope of making it an entrepot for a lucra- 
tive trade with equatorial Africa and the Arab merchants of the 
almost unknown East Coast, an idea which had been frequently 
urged in recent years by West African adventurers.^ On the other 
hand, the colony would prove expensive, for the garrison and the 
fleet stationed there would involve an annual charge upon the 
Treasury of approximately a quarter of a million sterling. But he was 
convinced that, despite the failure of commercial hopes and the heavy 
expense, it was infinitely worth keeping. ‘‘ Its chief importance to us 
he wrote, “arises from its geographical position, from its forming the 
master link of connection between the western and eastern world, 
from its being the great outwork of our Asiatic commerce and Indian 
Empire.” And above all, he continued, if it fell into the hands of a 
powerful enemy, “it might enable him to shake to the foundation, 
perhaps overturn and destroy, the whole fabric of our oriental 
opulence and dominion”.^ Looking at the Gape from this oriental 
point of view it is not surprising that he repeatedly advocated that on 
the termination of war it should be transferred to the control of the 
East India Company, on the ground that the autocratic powers 
exercised by the Dutch Company could be handed on to its English 
successor — powers which, if vested in the Crown, might cause resent- 
ment among “the ignorant and disaffected”.^ He did, however, 
propose a partial check on the power of the Governor, which un- 
fortunately was not adopted. He suggested a Council of three, 
“principally to consult, advise, administer, and superintend all the 

^ Gf. Memo, by Donald Campbell, Rees, Cape Col. i, 137-^0. 

* Macartney to Dundas, 10 July 1797, ibid. 11, ii2~ai. 

• Ibid. p. 214. 
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business of the colony, subject to the control and decision of the 
Governor whenever he might think fit to assume the responsibility*’. 

Unfortunately for Macartney’s plan, the Company was far from 
being convinced that the acquisition of the Cape was of benefit to 
them; rather the reverse. The strategical argument, they held, was 
weak; for if Great Britain retained supremacy by sea there was little 
need for an intermediate base. Also it was better to have the power- 
ful Cape garrison in India itself than waiting for an emergency on the 
other side of the Indian Ocean. And the existence of Cape Town as a 
British free port was directly injurious, because it greatly assisted the 
swarms of English, Dutch and French, masquerading as neutrals, 
who stole their trade. ^ The negative attitude which these considerations 
induced among the Directors aroused considerable irritation in the 
minds of both Macartney and Dundas. On 27 November 1797 the 
former complained that he, as well as the Madras Government, was 
still ignorant of the Company’s intentions with regard to the method 
to be employed in supplying the Cape with Eastern goods, and that 
the colonists were suffering great inconvenience in consequence. 
Eight months later he informed Dundas that by letters received from 
home ‘‘it would seem as if there were not wanting some gendemen in 
Leadenhall Street, who affected to disparage or undervalue this 
colony. If this be the real opinion of the Company, and the Cape 
should slip from us, Tempus erit magno cum optaverit emptum^'.'^ On his 
side Dundas forwarded Macartney’s complaints to the Court of 
Directors and stirred them to activity in framing the requisite regula- 
tions. In reply to the Governor he remarked that since the prejudice 
of the Court of Directors against the Cape did not appear to in- 
volve very serious consequences in time of war he was not disposed 
for the present “to bring them to any new issue upon the points on 
which we differ Soon, however, the imperialist Secretary was to be 
involved in a losing battle for the retention of the Cape under any 
conditions. 

While Macartney was taking part in the struggle over the Cape 
which was developing behind the scenes in London, he was ruling the 
colonists with inelastic efficiency. The even-handed justice of “ the old 
Lord”, as he was called, was respected and admired, but failed to 
conciliate or gain affection. In private he could be the most charming 
of men, as his letters to Lady Anne Barnard attest; but as an 
official he met presumption with hauteur and disobedience with un- 
compromising severity. His letter-book containing copies of his 

^ The records of this period are full of romplaints and reports on this illicit traffic. 
English interlopers appear to have been the worst offenders, acquiring citizenship in some 
neutral country whither they brought back their Eastern cargoes. 

* Macartney to Dundas, Rees, of Cape CoL i, pp. 204-6, 265-6. The quotation is from 
Verml, Aeneid x, 1 . 503. 

• Dund^ to Macartney, ibid.^ pp. 309-13. Cf. the correspondence between Dundas and 
Hugh Inglis, Chairman of the Court of Directors, Afr. MSS. t. 4, ff. 8-15, Rhodes House 
Library, Oxford (from the Melville Collection). 
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official correspondence within the colony provides a clear picture of 
both these aspects of his regime. On 10 February 1798 he addressed 
a characteristic letter to the Burgher Senate, who, notwithstanding a 
previous refusal, had importuned him to permit the importation of 
slaves (of which there was an acute shortage) from the East Coast. 
He again refused, with the comment that he would be better pleased 
if, instead of petitioning for things which could not be granted, they 
would devote their energies to the lighting and repair of the streets, 
which ‘‘still continue in a condition disgraceful to the police of a 
civilized city”.^ The long tussle between the Governor and the dis- 
gruntled Burgher Senate on the matter of road repairs and the pro- 
vision of street lamps engendered considerable friction without 
achieving much improvement in the desired direction.^ As for the 
townsfolk of Cape Town itself, the situation was very similar to that 
obtaining in French Quebec. One party maintained friendly rela- 
tions with the officers and officials of the Castle, taking part in musical 
evenings and other similar social relaxations, and were heartily dis- 
liked by the rest who held sullenly aloof. Now that the British were 
firmly in the saddle some of the latter evinced a desire to be included 
in Government circles, but found that their presence was not wel- 
comed by their more successful rivals.^ 

Further afield Macartney was fortunate in having no trouble from 
Swellendam or Graaff-Reinet, where the burghers, disappointed in 
their hopes of French or Batavian support, were disposed to accept the 
situation for the time being. But the banishment of Commandant 
Delport without trial, although legal under the powers with which his 
Commission vested him, was a tactical blunder. Macartney’s frontier 
policy was aptly summarised by himself when he instructed Land- 
drost Bresler of Graaff-Reinet “to restore the tranquillity of that 
country, to give the inhabitants a proper confidence in the benignity 
of the present Government towards them, and at the same time im- 
press them with a dread of its resentment in case of their abusing it”.^ 
Brave words and fairly intended; but they were even more difficult of 
fulfilment in the case of Kaffirs and Bushmen than of the burghers. 
The exploratory tour conducted by Bresler and John Barrow across 
the Great Fish River into Kaffirland as far east as the Keiskamma 
provided the latter with the material for his narrative — part fact, part 
sentimental fiction — of barbarities inflicted upon helpless natives,^ 
but did little more than reveal the complexities of the frontier situa- 
tion. Under orders from the Governor they tried to arrange a modus 
vivendi on the basis of non-intercourse between European and native. 

^ Macartney Letter Books, i, p. 248. 

* See further letters on this subject to the Burgher Senate, ibid, pp. 98, 13 1-2, 359~6i, 
386-7. 

* Fairbridge, D., Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good Ho^, 1797-1802, p. 146. 

* Macartney to Bresler, 30 June 1797, Macartney Letter Books, 1, p. 81. 

* (Sir) John Barrow, Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa^ 2 vok. (1806 edn.). 
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The farmers of Tarka, Sneeuwberg, and the Zuurveld, on the far 
eastern and north-eastern frontier, who had been driven from their 
homes, were promised six years remission of rent if they returned to 
their farms within four months. Lenient methods were to be em- 
ployed with the Bushmen, but they were to be reduced to obedience 
by commandos; and, if necessary, they were to be expelled to the 
Kalahari. At the same time a northern as well as an eastern boundary 
was proclaimed. But the cracks to the eastward were not so easily 
papered over. Formidable Xosa clans, in rebellion against their 
nominal overlord, Gaika, were in occupation of the Zuurveld, and 
somewhat naturally refused to be persuaded by repeated conferences 
to surrender their new grazing grounds and to retire across the Great 
Fish River to face Gaika’s wrath. Arrangements were made with 
Gaika himself for a strict observance of that river as a frontier between 
his people and the farmers. Verba et praeterea nihiL An extensive 
frontier thinly held by a handful of land-hungry squatters against a 
numerous population of warlike natives presents a problem which can 
only be solved by intensive colonisation or by the presence of a 
defensive system as elaborate as the Roman Wall. 

When Macartney, in November 1798, decided that gout and ad- 
vancing years demanded his return to England and retirement, the 
colony was in order and in seeming content. No unrest had come to 
the surface except the mutiny of the fleet in October 1797, which 
belongs to British naval history rather than that of the Cape.^ 
Macartney had been able to enforce obedience because he had the 
requisite personality and a sufficiently strong military force at his 
back. Both were removed from the scene at the same time. On 
November 4 three veteran regiments were sent off from the Cape to 
Madras against the danger which threatened from Tipu Sahib and his 
French allies; and the day after Lieutenant-General Francis Dundas 
had taken charge as Governor (November 22) a disastrous fire 
destroyed over 130 cavalry horses and a large part of the naval and 
military stores in the colony. The news quickly spread to the frontier 
where it was believed that the garrison had been virtually put out of 
action.2 Graaff-Reinet rose in rebellion. The event had been precipi- 
tated by the arrest of one of the leaders, Adriaan van Jaarsveld, for 
forgery. Once begun, the revolt was further encouraged by the re- 
duction of the fleet on the station and the departure for India in 
January 1799 of further regiments which were replaced by a weak 
contingent of youthful recruits from England. The conception of the 
Cape as nothing more than a convenient maritime fortress was 
already exhibiting difficulties. 

The Acting-Governor, Francis Dundas, a nephew of the statesman, 

^ For a full documentation of the episode, which seems to have been due more to bad 
food than to bad treatment, see R£cs. of Cape Col, n, i6i-*86. 

* See Theal, History of South Africa since 1795, 'p. 43. 
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was honest and efficient in routine, but choleric and overbearing; and 
tact was a gift withheld from him. “He can determine on nothing’’, 
commented Lady Barnard, “unless he is in a passion, and then it is a 
chance if it is not the wrong way.”^ The rebellion which he was called 
upon to handle was not only a severe test of his own capacity but a 
revelation of the difficulties inherent in the South African situation. 
Fortunately the immediate fear of French intervention from Mauritius 
in conjunction with the rebels was removed by the capture on 9 
February 1799 of the French frigate Prudente before it could land its 
troops and ammunition at Algoa Bay. For a space the problem 
appeared to have narrowed down to the suppression of some two 
hundred insurgent farmers, who, having triumphantly rescued van 
Jaarsveld, were besieging the drostdies of GraafF-Reinet and Swollen- 
dam and threatening to carry off Landdrosts Bresler and Faure to the 
Kaffir country.^ By the time that General Vandeleur and his cavalry 
reached Graaff-Reinet on March 19 it was evident that the great 
majority of the burghers were not prepared to fight. Turning south- 
ward, Vandeleur proceeded through the district of Bruintjes Hoogte 
to the Boschberg, where on April 6 Willem Prinsloo with ri2 
followers surrendered without fighting. Van Jaarsveld, who had been 
rearrested, was detained and sent with his son and eighteen other 
ringleaders to prison at the Cape pending trial for high treason — an 
unexpected reminder that the new Power intended to be master of 
the frontier. 

Had peace coincided with the termination of the rebellion, the 
episode would have been of slight importance. But the British were 
about to learn that mastery of the frontier involved infinitely more 
than the employment of strong measures against a few restless 
frontiersmen. In order to reach Algoa Bay, where he intended to 
embark his troops for Cape Town, Vandeleur was obliged to march 
through the dangerous neighbourhood of the Zuurveld where the 
Xosas, who had refused to move at the instance of Craig’s emissaries, 
had recently been reinforced by new recruits coming over the Fish 
River under the leadership of Ndlambe. As the Kaffirs advanced, 
the wretched farmers fled, losing most of their possessions. One clan, 
that of the Gunukwebes under Cungwa, had not joined in this new 
devastation, and Vandeleur hoped to pass through their area without 
a collision. But Cungwa suspected that he was about to be driven 
back across the Fish River and accordingly ambushed the British 
column before it reached the Bay, inflicting serious loss. Vandeleur 
responded by calling out the Graaff-Reinet and Swellendam farmers 
on commando. Then, as though the situation were not already suffi- 

^ Lady Anne Barnard to Lord Macartney, i6 May 1800, VBAThTidgei Lady Anne Barnard, 
pp. 206-^. 

* Sec Faure to Gen. Dundas, 5 March 1 799, and Brcsler’s Journal, January 1 7-March 19, 
Rees, of Cape Col. n, 37^-Bo, 389-95. 
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ciently serious, the armed Hottentot auxiliaries deserted their white 
masters and threw in their lot with the invaders. The opportunity of 
avenging past cruelties and of indulging their ruling passion for 
plunder was too good to be missed, for the men of Graaff-Reinet were 
defenceless, the supply of powder and ball from the Cape having been 
stopped during the revolt ; many of the troops had already returned to 
the Cape; and some twenty farms on the Zuurveld lay untenanted. ^ 
A like case would have been a negro insurrection in the West Indies 
coupled with a Carib invasion. 

Vandeleur himself was eager to teach the Xosas a stern lesson by 
driving them out from all territory west of the Fish ; but Dundas clung 
to his Instructions. Defensive warfare was justifiable, and he himself 
was preparing to come to the rescue with a strong force ; but a war of 
expulsion would only start a feud producing endless bitterness. 
Vandeleur must convince the Kaffirs of British good-will “by con- 
ciliatory means, by ambassadors, by presents, and by promises”. 
Protestations of friendship from an apparently beaten foe do not ring 
convincingly in the ears of fighting men, especially savage ones. They 
did not do so in this case, and the waiting commandos lost heart. By 
the end of July the Boers were panic-stricken and incapable of 
offering any resistance to the Hottentots and Kaffirs, who were now in 
possession of all the southern half of the Graaff-Reinet district and 
were committing terrible atrocities.^ On August 7 General Dundas 
set out for the front with fifty dragoons and some companies of 
infantry, and after collecting large commandos in Stellenbosch and 
Swellendam arrived on the scene early in September. But he had 
come to conciliate and only to fight as a last resort. He was furious 
with Vandeleur for having involved himself in a guerilla warfare with 
the natives which was certain to result in “disappointment and 
disgrace”.^ Negotiations with the Hottentot and Xosa leaders were 
opened by Honoratus Maynier, the humane but unpopular ex- 
Landdrost, whom Dundas had brought with him; and as the ma- 
rauders had now plundered everything within reach, it was an easy 
matter to persuade them to abstain from further depredations in 
return for a promise (reinforced by large presents) that they would be 
left undisturbed on the Zuurveld."* In October “peace” was pro- 
claimed on this basis and Maynier installed as resident commissioner 
with special powers and with instructions to protect the Hottentots 
from cruelty and injustice. He was supported by a few dragoons and 
Hottentot soldiers at Graaff-Reinet. As an advance base in case of 
future trouble Fort Frederick with a garrison of 350 men was established 
at Algoa Bay. With that Dundas returned to the Cape, admitting that 

^ See Secretary Barnard to Henry Dundas, 13 September 1799, Rees, of Cape Col. n, 
479^2. 

* Sec the reports of the Field-Cornets, etc., 2-31 July i799, PP- 444 - 8 » 449 -' 53 - 

• Cf. Lady Anne Barnard to Lord Macartney, 9 January 1800. Fairbridge, D., Lady Anne 

Banmdy p. 132. * Thcal, op. cit. i, 54. 
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what he had accomplished was a withdrawal from war rather than a 
settlement. 

His policy may be summed up in two quotations from his own 
words. “Our possession of the colony”, he wrote in August, “may 
possibly be at stake if we do not secure a permanent establishment [at 
Algoa Bay] for the protection of the Frontier of this too extensive colony. ^ 
Secondly, in response to a query why he had withdrawn his troops so 
rapidly, he replied, “It became highly necessary to remember the 
weakness of the garrison at Cape Town ”.2 Inevitably, like his Dutch 
predecessors, the British Governor looked at the Cape with his back 
to the hinterland and assessed its importance in relation to the sea. 
The interests of the frontiersmen and of the Cape authorities, whether 
Dutch or English, were incompatible. The former looked for protec- 
tion on their own terms, which were exorbitant. The latter required 
obedience because the Indian Gibraltar could not exist without them. 

The collapse of Dundas’s system, the first of so many of a like 
nature, was a foregone conclusion. Maynier was called upon to en- 
force the rule of law, and humanitarian law at that, without the 
essential police apparatus. Regulations for enforcing better treatment 
of the Hottentots and drastic restrictions upon the use of armed 
parties to recover stolen cattle were particularly resented when the 
law was helpless to stop the renewed plundering by these same 
Hottentots, or even to make it safe for the refugees to return to their 
deserted farms. Anger, stirred by wild rumours, boiled up at last. In 
October 1801, Maynier was besieged in his drostdy by a large burgher 
force. On the arrival of troops a series of strongly worded petitions 
of grievance against the Commissioner was presented, not by the 
irreconcilables, but by responsible leaders, such as Commandant 
Tjaart van der Walt, who represented the mass of sober law-abiding 
farmers. Maynier was accordingly recalled, Bresler and the Heem- 
raden reinstated, and a commission appointed which presently ac- 
quitted Maynier of the charges laid against him. The colony had had 
its first taste of French revolutionary liberalism; it was soon to have a 
further instalment under the Dutchman, De Mist. Slowly but in- 
evitably this isolated outpost was being drawn into the troubled orbit 
of European life and thought. 

With the removal of Maynier the farmers were content and dis- 
persed. But the problem of making life endurable in the presence 
of victorious and marauding Hottentots and Kaffirs remained. In 
December 1801, a location or reserve was established on the Zwart- 
kops River, whither Dr J.T. van der Kemp, the first effective missionary 
at the Cape, conducted several hundreds of Hottentots. This step was 
followed up by a series of commandos. But the farmers had lost faith in 
the capacity both of themselves and of the Government to cope with the 

^ Gen. Dundas to Secretary Ross, 10 August 1799, Rks. of Cape Col. n, 462-3. 

* See Dundas to Sir George Yonge, 24 February 1800, ibid, in, 57-67. 
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situation, and turned out in poor numbers. The first rally, in February 
1802, failed to make any impression on Stuurman’s Hottentot bands 
and dispersed. The second, which assembled in May and remained in 
the field for two months, enjoyed better success, capturing some 
13,000 cattle, until the loss of their trusted leader, van der Walt, sent 
them home in confusion. It seemed as if the whole of the Eastern 
Districts were about to pass into the hands of the Xosas and their allies. 

Knowing that the colony was about to be handed over to the 
Batavian Republic, General Dundas himself returned to the frontier 
in the hope of eflFecting a settlement before the transference took place. 
But nothing less than a full-dress Kaffir war could accomplish such a 
settlement. In the end a special commando, drawn from every district 
outside the Cape itself, was summoned to hold the field while the 
troops withdrew, and in February 1803 a makeshift peace was agreed 
upon, whereby farmers, Hottentots, and Kaffirs agreed to leave each 
other alone. But the problem remained. A British Governor had 
spoken words of conciliation to savages on the war-path because he 
felt that there was no alternative. His duty was to hold the Cape, not 
to become an African conquistador on behalf of frontiersmen who com- 
bined high-handed methods with numerical weakness.^ Moreover 
the maximum of friction had been engendered, because, although 
British power was strong enough to rule the white frontier, it was un- 
prepared to accept the burden of mastering the black. 

Meanwhile something in the nature of a comic interlude had been 
enacted at Cape Town. On 6 April 1799, Sir George Yonge received 
his commission as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Cape 
Colony and duly arrived while General Dundas was still away up- 
country. On paper he was an experienced public official, having 
served at the Admiralty, the War Office, in Ireland, and as Master of 
the Mint; but his instability and lack of judgment totally unfitted him 
to be the successor of Lord Macartney. He had been financially 
embarrassed, but there is no proof that he enriched himself by dis- 
honest means at the Gape, though he certainly connived at such con- 
duct in his subordinates. Generosity combined with weakness made 
him an easy mark for unscrupulous self-seekers. ‘‘Why, why did they 
not give him”, wrote Lady Anne Barnard, “something in the shape 
of a Council to influence him right?” Why indeed. Had that pre- 
caution been taken, he might well have developed into a successful 
governor. His introduction of William Duckitt and his improved 
methods of agriculture was a costly failure, but it showed an appre- 
ciation of a real need. His despatches too are full of eager and some- 
times valuable suggestions for reform. The four existing Districts into 

^ Gf. Dundas to Yonge, 20 February 1800: ‘*It has always been my intention to acquire 
the friendship of the Savages dwellij^ on the Confir.es of the Colony, as J conceive it [i.e. 
the friendship] to be an essential Object for the British Government to secure to itself under 
the present circumstances of this Country and the dispositions of the people.** Rees, of Cape 
Col, ra, 48-57. 
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which the colony was divided were too large for efficient administra- 
tion, and inspired by the Fiscal, Willem van Ryneveld, a staunch 
Orangeman, he proposed to subdivide them with resident magistrates 
in control of each. Two members of the High Court were to be sent 
out on circuit : a proper system of education should be introduced 
and the Slave Code revised to raise the status of slaves “nearly 
similar to husbandry labourers in England”. “It is desirable”, he 
wrote, “to knit and tie this colony to the Mother Country as much as 
possible”, and to abolish its commercial dependence upon the East 
India Company.^ However much Henry Dundas might agree with 
this last point, in an important declaration of policy he imposed a 
definite veto on Yonge’s system of “thorough”. As regards the 
farmers, the wisest course was “to interfere as little as possible in their 
domestic concerns and interior economy”. Treat them as distant clans, 
dependent upon the British Government, but not directly amenable to 
British institutions. Let good faith and justice do its gradual work of 
civiBsation and assimilation. Any hasty imposition of British law or 
customs, he added with prophetic insight, would tend rather “to 
create a spirit of resistance or a disposition to migrate still further 
from the seat of Government”.^ 

Yonge’s tenure of office was short, and on 14 January 1801 he was 
recalled after a Governorship of less than two years. Meanwhile in 
Europe the Cape pawn was being moved about the diplomatic chess- 
board. In the British Cabinet opinion was divided as to its value. As 
we have already seen, Dundas had consistently fought for its acquisi- 
tion and retention as being vital to the security of India. In Lord 
Grenville he found a consistent ally on this point, if not on others. 
But Pitt himself, though agreeing that its retention was desirable, was 
never prepared to jeopardise a possible peace settlement for it. The 
struggle began in the abortive negotiations with the Directory at 
Lille in the autumn of 1 797. 

In his official instructions to Lord Malmesbury, the British pleni- 
potentiary, Grenville laid it down that the Cape must not be returned 
to the Batavian Republic, now the subservient tool of France. Not- 
withstanding, Pitt secretly authorised Malmesbury to agree to its 
restoration if need arose. Both desired peace; but so eager was Pitt 
that he was prepared to pay a far higher price for it than Grenville. 
The coup d'etat of Fructidor (4 September 1797), which led to the 
triumph of the extreme Jacobin faction in the Directory, doomed the 
negotiations to failure. The question of the Cape was ostensibly the 
chief crux at Lille, but in reality it was the domineering spirit of the 
Directors which occasioned the rupture.^ Before Fructidor there was 
some talk of the Dutch being prepared to leave the Gape, which they 

^ See Yonge to Secretary Dundas, Rees, of Cape CoL ra, 28-30, 37--41, 86-94, 94-100, 
356-8. 

* Secretary Dundas to Yonge, 28 July 1800, ibid, pp. 199-206. 

® J. Holland Rose in Comb. Hist, of Brit, For, Poluy^ i, 200. 
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regarded as a heavy financial burden, in British hands in return for a 
large cash payment. But the French coup d^itat ruled out any such 
accommodation. On September i6 Malmesbury was informed that 
unless he was authorised to make full restitution of all territory con- 
quered by Great Britain from either France or her aUies, he must 
depart from Lille within twenty-four hours. Yet despite the rupture 
thus occasioned, Pitt struggled hopefully on. Early in October fresh 
proposals were considered, which Grenville with very great re- 
luctance was prepared to accept if Pitt insisted. But against one of 
the proposals, that the British should pledge themselves to accord free 
entry to all nations at the Cape and Ceylon, he protested strongly — 
“a very inconvenient stipulation in point of effect, if France is to be 
the guarantee to all the World of our conduct to them in our own 
territories*’.^ But it was not to be peace. The nadir of British weak- 
ness was passed; and with the rise of Napoleon a new and far more 
deadly struggle was beginning. 

Meanwhile Dundas lost no opportunity of stiffening the Cabinet in 
favour of retaining the Cape. Taking alarm at a draft despatch for- 
warded to him by Grenville in November 1799, he wrote, “It is only 
stated that we are not likely to give up Ceylon, the Cape and other 
places. I really flattered myself we had all felt for a long time that 
such a cession was impossible If we do not stand out for the preser- 
vation of British imperial interests, “we are playing the part of spend- 
thrift bankrupts. ... If the leading members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made up their minds to a different view of the subject, I 
am sure that they act most unwisely in keeping me among them”.^ 
In reply Grenville pointed out that, although it was premature to say 
that all conquests would be retained at a price, yet “as to the Cape 
and Ceylon . . . you will know, my mind was made up when that 
opinion was far from general even among our colleagues”.^ 

Unfortunately for these views the Pitt Ministry went out of office on 
the question of Catholic Emancipation, and was replaced in February 
1801 by that of Addington. In March pourparlers were begun in 
London which eventually resulted in the Treaty of Amiens. These 
critical negotiations were in the hands of a shadow Cabinet, inept and 
ill-informed, and dependent on the good-will of Pitt and his followers. 
By the preliminaries of peace, which were signed in London on 
October i, all British conquests overseas were restored, with the 
exception of Trinidad and Ceylon. The Cape was to return to Dutch 
control, but as a free port.^ Grenville and Dundas exchanged letters of 


^ Grenville to Pitt, 8 October 1797, Chatham MSS., P.R.O., G.D. 8/140. Grenville’s 
uneasiness at Pitt’s policy of i>eace at any price was shared by William Windham. See his 
ironic letter to Pitt, dat^ October 10, Windham Papers, n, 61-3. 

* Dundas to Grenville, 24 November 1 799, Dropn.ore Papers, vi, 37-9. 

* Grenville to Dundas, 25 November 1799, ibid, vi, 46-7. 

* Sec Lord Hawkesbury’s complacent announcement of the terms to Grenville on the 
same day, ibid, vn, 45. 
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rage and disgust. In promising to surrender Malta and the Cape, we 
had lost the keys of Egypt and India.^ But worse was to follow. 
Further concessions resulted in the final negotiations including the 
return of the Cape to the Batavian Republic “in full sovereignty”. 

The stormy debate in Parliament which ensued revealed consider- 
able division of opinion as to the importance of the Cape to Great 
Britain. In the Lords Grenville insisted that in restoring the Cape 
to the Dutch we had in effect made a present of it to Napoleon. But 
many speakers, including Lords Nelson and St Vincent, poured 
contempt on the notion of its strategical importance. Provided mari- 
time supremacy was retained, possession of the Cape was unnecessary, 
and a French occupation was impossible. If we lost that supremacy, 
the Cape would go also. Why incur vast expense and trouble for an 
illusory advantage?^ In the Commons similar arguments for and 
against the cession of the Cape were repeated, Dundas making an 
impassioned speech against abandonment. Pitt, consistently with his 
previous attitude, regretted the loss of the Cape, but supported the 
Treaty as an honourable settlement.^ Both Houses finally gave their 
approval with easy majorities. 

As if to give point to the absorption of the Cape into the European 
political system, the very act of transference from British to Batavian 
authority was interrupted by a turn of the political kaleidoscope in 
England. Although no longer Prime Minister, Pitt remained con- 
vinced that he alone could save the country. Throughout the summer 
and winter of 1802 he grew increasingly impatient that Addington 
failed to see the matter in the same light, but he continued to accord 
support and advice which were received with docility. Expecting an 
early return to office at the head of a new coalition and a renewal of 
war with France, Pitt advised the Ministry to postpone the evacuation 
of Alexandria and the Cape, and on October 1 7 orders were sent out 
accordingly.^ 

The despatch reached General Dundas at noon on December 31 
when the retrocession was actually in progress and the Dutch troops 
were about to take possession of the batteries and the Castle. The 
excited townsfolk were hourly expecting to see the Batavian flag 
hoisted when to their astonishment the British troops were suddenly 
hurried back to resume possession. Praiseworthy forbearance on 
both sides tided over a very delicate situation. Meantime Pitt 
changed his mind. His plan of a coalition with Addington and the 
Grenville clan, led by himself, had fallen through and the omens in 
Europe were not propitious for immediate war with France. Alex- 
andria and the Cape should therefore be evacuated. Again the 
Ministry obsequiously accepted the advice, and the British troops at 

^ 4 and 10 October i8oi, Dropmore Papers, vii, 48, 56-7. 

* Parliamentary History, xxxvi, 692-734. * Ibid, pp. 739-828. 

♦ Rees, qf Cape Col, IV, 447. 
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last departed from Cape Town in February 1803.^ Thus the con- 
servative burghers of distant Gape Colony found themselves citizens 
of the revolutionary Batavian Republic and face to face with the 
reforming zeal of Commissary-General De Mist. 

The impact of European ideas, as represented by British Toryism, 
upon Boer society had been slight. Judicial matters had been governed 
by Roman-Dutch law and Dutch judges, and local government both 
in Capetown and in the Districts had remained substantially in Dutch 
hands. But the new Batavian Republic, to which the Gape was ceded 
in full sovereignty in March 1802, represented a phase of European 
thought fundamentally different from the conceptions of the British 
Government. In place of the corrupt oligarchy of the United 
Provinces and the intensely conservative Dutch East India Company 
now stood a Republic infused with the advanced ideas of revolu- 
tionary France. I he cession of the Gape, as it affected the colonists, 
did not so much represent a transference from British to Dutch 
control as a sudden removal from a conservative world into a strange 
and alien one of radicalism. This first contact with a changing Europe 
was too short to enable a present-day observer to do more than 
hazard a guess as to what the outcome would have been had it 
continued. 

The Council for Asiatic Possessions and Establishments which the 
States Genera) had established in 1800 was anxious to make a clean 
sweep of past abuses and to open a new era in colonial administration. 
Before deciding upon the form of government to be established at the 
Cape, the Council called upon one of its members, Mr Jacob 
Abraham De Mist, a distinguished lawyer, to examine the relation- 
ship of the Cape with the Mother Country in all its bearings and to 
report. The memorandum which he submitted in 1802 was an 
extremely able document which gained the warm approval of the 
Council. De Mist was appointed Commissioner-General to receive 
the colony from the British and to establish a system of government 
along the lines proposed in his report. Lieut.-General Jan Willem 
Janssens was appointed Governor, to whom De Mist was to hand 
over as soon as the new machinery was in working order. On 
5 August 1802, the Commissary and the Governor set sail from Texel 
with a staff of selected officials. A week later three Commissioners, 
who had been sent on ahead to arrange for the reception of a Batavian 
garrison, reached Simon’s Bay. 

The policy which De Mist and Janssens pursued after the final 
departure of the British on 20 February 1803, aimed at assimilating 
the colony to the parent Republic by thoroughgoing control in every 
department. It was, in fact, a constr ictive colonial policy as con- 
trasted with the comparatively negative mihtary policy of the British. 

^ Sec Dropmore Papers, \ai, intro, p. xxiii. 
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As such it provided the colonists with a greatly improved admini- 
strative organisation and at the same time attempted to subject the 
frontiersmen to a form and a degree of interference never previously 
experienced. In his memorandum De Mist had repudiated the 
strictures against farmer brutality in Barrow’s Travels^ and even 
modified his own views after personal observation, but he asserted 
that isolation had reduced the frontiersmen ‘‘ to the savage state of the 
Kaffirs”, and insisted that future Governors must be able to enforce 
their commands “ by an army powerful enough to reduce the insolent 
and rebellious to silent obedience”.^ Administration must be free 
from corruption, impartial, strong, and directly controlled by the 
Batavian Government and not from Java as in the Company days. In 
commercial matters the colony must be bound to the Parent State by 
orthodox mercantilism.^ Provided that political and economic 
centralisation was effectively maintained, there was no need to fear a 
repetition of the American Revolt, even though the colony was 
vigorously developed. The gradual substitution of free European 
labour for slaves was both desirable and feasible. In short, all the 
elements of a centralising and reforming policy, calculated to in- 
furiate frontier opinion, were present in De Mist’s mind at the outset. 

Whereas the British Government had deliberately refrained from 
making any but minor changes in the administrative system until the 
war should be over. Commissary De Mist had persuaded the Asiatic 
Council to sanction a drastic overhaul at once. All the sins of the 
Company regime, he had written, “can now be wiped out as with a 
damp sponge”.^ Accepting his scheme, the Batavian Government 
established a central administration consisting of a Governor, assisted 
by a Council of four and a Secretary, a Department of Accountancy, 
and a reformed Council of Justice, consisting of a President and six 
Councillors, all of them professional lawyers.^ It was an excellent 
foundation on which to build a system commanding the respect and 
affection of the colonists. But organisation at Cape Town could not 
solve the frontier problem. Only intensive settlement (for which 
economic conditions were not yet ripe), or the expenditure of vast 
sums on frontier defence could do that. De Mist and Governor 
Janssens were the representatives of a poor and not a wealthy Power. 
The British estimates for the colony had amounted to well over a 
quarter of a million sterling, and even then General Dundas had 
vetoed a Kaffir war because of the inadequacy of his resources. 
Janssens had rather less than 100,000 a year to spend on defence 
internal and external, and he accordingly had no alternative but to 

^ The Memorandum of Commissary J, A, de Mist, containing recommendations for the form and 
administration of Government at the Cape of Good Hope, 1 802 (Van Riebeeck Society Publications, 
No. 3), pp. 192 and 209. 

* Ibid, pp. 248-9. * /(&«/. p. 172. 

* Extract from the “Register of Resolutions by the State Government of the Batavian 
Republic”, 8 March 1802, ibid, pp. 289-90. 
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adopt and continue the peace policy of his British predecessor. 
During a tour of the southern and eastern parts of the colony in 
1 803 he completed the pacification of the Hottentots on the lines laid 
down by Maynier and Dundas. Reserves were provided, the 
missionary Dr van der Kemp and his followers were established at 
Bethelsdorp near Algoa Bay, and Hottentot labour was protected by 
registration and effective supervision of contracts. In handling the 
Xosas the Batavians failed as lamentably as the British and for the 
same reason. As before, solemn palavers proved an inadequate in- 
strument to remove their victorious warriors from the Zuurveld. 
When De Mist followed the Governor in an independent tour some 
months later the chiefs of these western clans refused even to meet 
him, 

De Mist’s quick mind at once saw that until the central administra- 
tion was underpinned by an efficient local government, nothing of 
permanent importance could be done to reverse this humiliating im- 
potence. In 1804 the Districts were reduced to somewhat smaller and 
more manageable dimensions by the creation of two new ones, 
Uitenhage in the south-east and Tulbagh in the north-west. This step 
was followed by a codification of the functions of the Landdrost and 
his heemraden together with an important extension of the civil 
functions of the veld voachtmeester^ now renamed veld hornet ^ whose rela- 
tion to the central authority became analogous to that of the Tudor 
justice of the peace.^ These measures were admirable for enforcing the 
rule of law upon the farmers; but they were merely a preliminary 
stage in the process of affording them protection. I'hat appeared to 
be as far off as ever. Instead of increasing the garrison of 150 mer- 
cenaries at Fort Frederick in order to overawe the Xosas of the 
Zuurveld, Governor Janssens was obliged to reduce it. Chronic lack 
of money also caused him to resort to unsound finance. In order to 
meet the cost of new public buildings and other charges he printed off 
300,000 additional rix-dollar notes, thus raising the total amount in 
circulation to 2,086,000. In consequence the exchange value of the 
rix-dollar fell from a nominal qj*. to 3^*. 4^/. The colonists were, in fact, 
paying for their public buildings by inflation, that is to say, by an 
increase in the price of imports which they could not do without. 

In internal social matters the policy of De Mist and of Janssens was 
as enlightened and as unpalatable to many of the colonists as their 
handling of the Hottentot problem. De Mist’s allowance of “equal 
protection of the law” to Lutherans, Anglicans, Roman Catholics and 
even Muslims was followed by the authorisation given to Landdrosts 
and two Heemraden to solemnise civil marriages. And although 
provision was made for religious instruction, the establishment of a 
predominantly secular Board to organise school education free from 
clerical control deeply shocked a people accustomed to regard 

^ Walker, E. A., Hist, of S. A, p. 142. 
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education and religion as being one and indivisible. French revolu- 
tionary liberalism was attacking the Calvinism of the Boers in its 
innermost citadel. Had time permitted, the storm which was every- 
where brewing would have broken. 

But that storm was anticipated by another from overseas. Ever 
since the news that war had been renewed between Great Britain and 
France reached him in July 1805, Janssens had been labouring to 
prepare for the inevitable return of the British. Seriously weakened 
by the withdrawal of his best troops to Batavia, he had been obliged to 
rely on the burgher militia, which he accordingly reorganised. As 
soon as Napoleon’s invasion scheme had been checked in July 1805, 
a fleet of 61 ships under Sir Home Popham set sail for the Gape with 
Major-General Baird and 6700 troops on board. The outcome of a 
contest between such a body of regulars and Janssen’s militia and 
unreliable mercenaries was a foregone conclusion. After a prelimi- 
nary skirmish at Blaauwberg, 16 miles north of Cape Town, one 
section of the Dutch force fled back to the city and on 10 January 
1806 capitulated. Nine days later, Janssens, who with the rest had re- 
treated inland to the Hottentots-Holland Pass, surrendered with the 
honours of war. Under the terms of the capitulation colonists in arms 
were to return home forthwith: all private property was to be 
respected, but the property of the Batavian Government was to be 
surrendered. The paper money was to remain in circulation on the 
same terms as before, until the British Government should otherwise 
determine. Public worship as then existing was to be maintained: 
and, most important of all, the inhabitants were guaranteed all their 
former rights and privileges — a stipulation which inter alia subjected 
British merchants resident in the colony to Dutch legal procedure, 
which they resented. 

"I'he Batavian Republic, represented by a Commissary of outstand- 
ing ability and a capable Governor, had thrown itself whole-heartedly 
into the task of transforming the Cape into a model colony on up-to- 
date lines. In consequence a community with the ideas of the seven- 
teenth century had during a brief interlude been in contact with 
revolutionary European liberalism and had been sorely disquieted. 
Batavian zeal for reform was now to be replaced by the Toryism of 
an England fighting for its existence and for the preservation of its 
Indian Empire. The new-comers had arrived to occupy a fortress, not 
to inaugurate a social revolution. Colonial and especially frontier 
susceptibilities were therefore safe again for the time. 
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CAPE COLONY, 1806-1822 

The year 1805 had witnessed the failure of Napoleon’s plans for 
invading England, the vindication of British sea supremacy at Tra- 
falgar, and the ruin of Pitt’s last European Coalition. In the new 
phase of the struggle, which was about to begin, Napoleon strove to 
break the islanders by striking at their commerce. The attempt to 
eliminate them from the European economic system was defeated by 
Europe’s need of their manufactures and by the same sea power which 
had thwarted military invasion. The Emperor’s experiment produced 
two momentous consequences. His interference with the everyday 
needs of the peoples under his control accelerated the rise of national, as 
distinct from governmental opposition to his power, which eventually 
effected his downfall. Secondly, the attempt to drive Great Britain out 
of Europe accentuated that reliance upon an Asiatic and commercial 
Empire which had increasingly characterised her policy since the time 
of the Seven Years’ War. 

The eighteenth century witnessed an increase of British interest 
in the Orient, occasioned by maritime supremacy and growing 
industrial superiority. The loss of the American colonies was more 
than compensated for in contemporary British opinion by expansion 
in India, where profits were large, and turbulent Assemblies unknown. 
Napoleonic pressure carried the process an important stage further. 
By 1815 the focal point of British imperial interest had shifted from 
the North Atlantic to the Pacific and Indian Oceans. When, therefore, 
the Cape of Good Hope was reconquered in 1806 the nation was 
determined upon its permanent incorporation in the imperial system. 
While the expedition under Sir David Baird was still on its way 
thither, the Court of Prussia was officially informed that in any peace 
negotiations the retention of the Cape and Malta by Great Britain 
was to be considered a sine qua non^ In 1795 the Cape had been 
occupied primarily for its strategic importance in relation to India, 
and its value in that respect had been seriously questioned; the second 
occupation was undertaken with a more comprehensive purpose, as 
the acquisition of a port which controlled the trade route from the 
Eastern Seas, not only to Europe, but also to North and South America. 

The intimate connection existing in the minds of contemporary 
Englishmen between the occupation of the Cape and the opening of 
the ports of Spanish America to English manufactures is well illus- 
trated by the escapade of Sir Home Popham, an intimate friend of 
Henry Dundas. The latter had long cherished the idea of adding a 

^ Theal, G. M., History of South J(frica since 1795, p. 151. 
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new continent to the British system of commercial empire by liberating 
the Spanish Colonies and so fostering a vast triangular traffic between 
Great Britain, South America and India. Midway along the base of 
the triangle lay the Cape of Good Hope. Upon the rupture with 
Spain in 1804 Popham was employed as a confidential intermediary 
between the British Government and General Miranda, the Spanish 
American revolutionary, and by November Popham’s proposals had 
been accepted and he himself had been provisionally appointed to 
command an expedition to retake the Cape as a preliminary to the 
invasion of South America. The plan fell through; but within a week 
of Admiral Calder’s victory off Cape Finisterre (22 July 1805), 
Popham was appointed to command the fleet which, with the military 
force under Sir David Baird, finally acquired the Cape for the British 
Empire. 

Popham himself was determined to carry out the original scheme 
in its^ entirety. On 6 March 1806, the Batavian leaders evacuated the 
Colony, and on April 13, Popham also departed from it, taking with 
him the entire British squadron and some 900 soldiers under General 
Beresford for an attack on Monte Video and Buenos Aires. He had 
moreover secured the enthusiastic support of Sir David Baird, who 
on learning of the capture of Buenos Aires dispatched reinforcements 
from the Cape to the extent of 2197 officers and men. When disaster 
overtook the adventure,^ Popham was court-martialled, but suffered 
nothing more serious than a reprimand. The proceedings made it 
clear that he had not acted under authority; but the evidence of 
Dundas made it equally clear that the acquisition of the South African 
base had been considered by the Government in relation to South 
America as well as to India. 

The pressure exercised by Napoleon upon the leading manufac- 
turing nation was compelling that Power to consolidate and expand 
her non-European markets. In the process the lonely Dutch caravan- 
serai at the Cape of Good Hope became the dependency of a people 
with a genius for business and government, whose protective instinct 
was strongly developed, but who showed themselves lacking in 
the imaginative insight needed if they were to understand and be 
understood by civilised races different from themselves. Therein 
lies the strength and weakness of British imperial effort and the key 
to most of the problems connected with the revolutionary epoch in 
the history of Southern Africa which the French Emperor unwittingly 
opened in 1806. 

The system of colonial government established in that year by 
Secretary Windham was virtually identical with that devised by 
Dundas in 1797. As before, all executive and legislative authority 
was centralised in the person of the Governor as the delegate of the 
sovereign power. But a number of circumstances combined to render 
^ See C,H,B.E. vol. n, chap. rv. 
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the actual authority wielded by the new Governor, Lord Caledon, 
somewhat less extensive than that exercised by his predecessors. One 
limitation related to patronage. Between them Macartney and 
Dundas had filled all the senior offices at the Cape with their nominees, 
and a large part of this patronage had remained with the Governor 
himself. This practice had deprived certain Government Departments 
at home (notably the Treasury) of the disposal of a number of lucra- 
tive places. In 1806 Grenville at the Treasury waged a stubborn and 
successful campaign with Windham at the Colonial Office to recover 
the lost ground.^ By a clause in his Instructions Caledon was for- 
bidden to fill any office ‘‘which is or shall be granted under the Great 
Seal of this Kingdom” or to which appointment was usually made 
by warrant under the royal signet and sign manual.^ A further re- 
striction on Caledon’s authority resulted from the controversy between 
himself and General Grey with regard to military control, which, 
as will be seen later, was a source of serious administrative weakness. 

Other restrictions upon gubernatorial autocracy existed on paper 
only; the Governor of the Cape still remained the most powerful of 
all colonial governors. Customs, audit, and ordnance officials looked 
to their superiors in Whitehall, and naval and military commanding 
officers asserted their distinctive authority, but the Governor was the 
Government. His legislative acts were to be transmitted home for 
approval, with “very full and particular Observations upon each of 
them”, explaining the reasons and occasion for their enactment. Yet 
Lord Charles Somerset had to complain that important proclama- 
tions imposing new taxation failed to secure even acknowledgment 
from the Secretary of State. The power of the Governor was further 
enhanced by the completeness of his control over the Dutch officials, 
for their appointment and promotion was entirely in his hands, as 
was their pay, since the Home Government left the arrangement of 
the salary budget to him.^ Apart from a few specialised departments 
the administrative machinery was concentrated in the office of the 
Colonial Secretary. Its comprehensive functions are well described 
by a contemporary official. 

The duty of the secretary and, in his absence, of the deputy secretary, is to refer 
to the Governor the multifarious memorials and occurrences each day, with a 
precis of every one, and to receive his decisions thereon, causing them to be put in 
force. A general correspondence with the offices at the Gape, with the magistrates, 
and with all parts of the Colony, is carried on by the secretaries. All deeds of 
mortgage are prepared in their office, excepting those to the loan bank and orphan 
chamber; as are also transfers of landed property; all of which are passed before 
commissioners to the court of justice, and entered in the public registers of the 
office. Grants of land are prepared and issued; the financial arrangements of the 
government are conducted, and the proclamations and regulations of government 

^ See Lord Grenville to W. Windham, 5 Sept. j8o6. Dropinore Papers ^ vm, 307-8. For 
the remainder of the correspondence on this topic, which lasted from June to October, 
1806, see ibid. pp. 183, 189-91, 208, 361-2, 362-5, 374''5- 

* Caledon’s Instructions, i Aug. 1806, Rees, of Cape Colony^ vi, 6-19. 

* Manning, H. T., British Colonial GooernmerU after the American Revolution^ pp. 419-20. 
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emanate hence. The state of the currency, the register of strangers, the detail of 
vessels arriving and sailing, and all statistical returns of population and of produce, 
are objects of the duty of the secretaries.. . .The attendance of the secretaries is 
daily ; the entire business of the Colony going through their office, which acts as 
the main spring of the machine, forcing all into motion.^ 

The intention of the Home Government with regard to the Cape, as 
with all colonies acquired during the Napoleonic War, was to rule 
directly from Whitehall, organising the colonial administration as a 
sub-office, with the Governor as a kind of seconded permanent Under- 
secretary. In practice the central authority showed little inclination 
to assume the burden of direct supervision, with the result that the 
colonial administration acquired a substantial, though temporary, 
independence of either local or imperial control. 

Beneath this superstructure the Dutch systems of local government, 
justice and police, each with its own personnel, were left intact. 
Landdrosts, heemraden, and field-cornets were for the most part the 
sanfe people and ran local affairs as before. Similarly, Roman-Dutch 
law and the constitution and procedure of the Courts remained for 
the time being unchanged — to the indignation of the British officials 
and merchants who resented proceedings in camera and the absence 
of a jury. Indeed, had not the Dutch civil servants loyally accepted 
the new regime, it would have been impossible to have administered 
the Colony outside Cape Town. Such was the machinery of govern- 
ment as re-established at the Cape in 1806. Under Caledon and his 
successor. Sir John Cradock, it functioned efficiently and to the satis- 
faction of the inhabitants. 

The circumstances under which Du Pre Alexander, Earl of Caledon, 
was appointed to the Governorship of the Cape are instructive. Among 
the names mentioned for the appointment were those of Sir Philip 
Francis and Lord Charles Somerset.^ In a letter to Windham, Gren- 
ville described the latter as “a person for whom it would be con- 
venient to find some provision on many accounts, but I do not know 
whether you would think him of sufficient calibre for the Cape”.^ 
It was unfortunate that eight years later the convenience of providing 
for Sir Charles by this means induced the then ministers to overlook 
his insufficiency of calibre. The choice finally fell upon Lord Caledon, 
a young man of twenty-nine and one of the representative peers of 
Ireland, because the Government needed his political influence at a 
forthcoming election in the County of Tyrone.** 

A bargain of this sort does not usually produce a first-rate adminis- 
trator. But in this case the Ministry had contrived to make the best 
of both worlds. They had secured a man of considerable ability, who 

^ State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822, by W. Wiibcrforcc Bird (Comptroller of the 
Customs at the Cape), pp. 8-9. 

* See Lord Grenville to the Prince of Wales, 5 March 1806. Dropmore Papers ^ vni, 48. 

^ Lord Grenville to W. Windham, 24 April 1806. Ibid. p. 120. 

* Sec ibid. pp. 145, 148, 164, 175, 185. 
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threw himself into his new work with a great devotion and honesty 
of purpose which gained for him the esteem of the colonists. On 
arrival at the Cape he took the oaths of office (21 May 1807), super- 
seding the Lieutenant-Governor, General Grey, who had preceded 
him and had taken over from Sir David Baird in January. When 
Caledon left England, it had been Grenville’s intention to inaugurate 
a vigorous consolidating and anglicising policy at the Cape, a policy 
with which the new Governor was in enthusiastic agreement.^ Such 
a policy might possibly have been premature before the issue with 
Napoleon was decided, but in any case the Ministry of ‘‘all the 
Talents” had resigned a month before Caledon reached the Cape, 
to be succeeded by the Tories under the Duke of Portland. The new 
Secretary of State for War and the Colonies, Lord Castlereagh, did 
not share the increasingly high value put upon the Cape by the 
majority of his countrymen and was not prepared to sanction drastic 
innovation. Requests for a declaration of policy were ignored. 
Caledon took the hint. At the end of his Governorship his cousin 
was able to write of him: “His maxim in most things was hand quieta 
movers in the absence of positive instruction.” ^ 

During the war period the Government maintained the customary 
policy of making no basic change in the administrative system of a 
conquered colony. Adherence to this attitude was the more marked 
because of the concentration of effort in the titanic European contest 
and because under the terms of the Capitulation the colonists had 
been guaranteed their religion, laws and privileges. “Positive in- 
struction” was accordingly wrung from a reluctant Secretary of State 
only on rare occasions. It is indicative of the situation that the only 
important reform during the Caledon regime was effected by the 
Governor himself and by a proclamation which was apparently never 
even sent to the Colonial Office. This was the proclamation of 
26 May 1811, which provided that two justices of the High Court 
should go on circuit from time to lime to the drostdies of the distant 
districts to hear civil and criminal cases and to draw up a compre- 
hensive report on all matters pertaining to the welfare of the Colony. 
It is difficult to overestimate the importance of this measure, which, 
although suggested during the First Occupation, had not been 
adopted. In all undeveloped communities occupying an extensive 
area the standing problem is how to extend the rule of law from the 
environs of the capital to the extremities. Like Henry IPs justices 
in eyre, the itinerant judges from Cape Town brought the people of 
the border country into direct contact with the Central Government. 
While the assize linked up the drostdy in all its judicial capacity with 
Cape Town, Caledon brought the drostdy into closer touch with the 

^ Hy. Alexander to Brig.-Gen. Stewart (Castlereagh’s brother), 2 July 1807. Rees, of 
Cape Colony, vi, 164-6. 

* Hy. Alexander to Sir John Gradock, 13 Jan. 1812. Rees, of Cape Colony, viu, 244. 
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individual farm. The landdrosts were ordered as part of their regular 
duty to pay an annual visit of enquiry to the station of each field- 
cornet in his District. Public warning was to be given of the im- 
pending visit to enable the farmers and Hottentot labourers to bring 
forward any complaints. Contact was thus established between 
London and Graaff-Reinet. 

The judges of assize were not only a travelling court; they were 
also a commission of enquiry. The careful report which they sub- 
mitted to the Governor at the end of their toilsome progress reviewed 
the work of the local officials, the condition of public buildings and 
roads, the needs of the district as regards education and religion, the 
relations of the farmers with Hottentots and slaves, and the policy of 
the various mission stations. The information and suggestions supplied 
were of very great value to the Governor. In 1813 Sir John Cradock, 
Caledon’s successor, paid a high tribute to the usefulness of the system.^ 

In the early years of his governorship Caledon was engaged in 
reviewing the financial condition of the Colony. His investigations 
led him to suggest a number of drastic reforms. Dearth of credit and 
lack of surplus revenue hampered trade and made expenditure on 
improvements out of the question. As an initial step he proposed to 
reform the Lombard Bank, which had long deviated from its original 
purpose of encouraging trade by issuing short loans at low interest. 
Unrestricted lending had taken place without any effort being made 
to enforce repayment. Although Caledon’s suggestions were not re- 
ceived with favour by Castlereagh, the Governor returned to the 
charge in October 1809. While existing revenue, he reported, was 
barely adequate to meet current expenses, the construction of nume- 
rous public works was urgent. To meet the situation by increased 
taxation was in his opinion dangerous in a community which lacked 
an Assembly to voice its views. As the only possible alternative he 
asked for authority to issue new paper money up to one million rix- 
dollars under certain safeguards. Unlike Castlereagh, the new Secre- 
tary of State, Lord Liverpool, supported by the Committee for Trade, 
gave approval to the plan.^ 

Caledon’s financial operations amounted to putting the lending 
activities of the State Bank on a sound footing and of meeting in- 
creased governmental expenditure by mortgaging the future. The 
effect of that policy, when the Cape was faced by the post-war de- 
pression, will be discussed at a later stage in this chapter. Meanwhile 
he was able to erect buildings and wharfs, to create three new 
Districts by reducing the unwieldy size of the existing ones, and to 
provide Cape Town with an up-to-date system of water-supply. 

But, however interested he might be in furthering internal improve- 

^ Cradock to Chief Justice Truter, 20 Aug. 1813, Rees, of Cape Colony, ix, 219-^2. 

* Liverpool to Caledon, 3 March 1810. Rees, of Cape Colony, vn, 260-3; cf. Minutes of 
the Committee for Trade. fi.T. 5/20, pp. 278 et sqq. 
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ments, no Governor of the Cape could ignore for long the stern reality 
of the frontier. The situation at the beginning of the second British 
Occupation urgently demanded strong measures if the Government 
was to do its duty in providing reasonable security. For the moment 
there was peace; but only because the farmers had been obliged to 
admit complete defeat. Farm after farm on the Zuurveld had been 
abandoned by their disheartened owners to the advancing Kaffirs. 
The colonists had been quite unable to dislodge them, so that by 
Caledon’s time the Kaffirs claimed the area as of right. Small bands 
of Kaffirs had now advanced as far as the Lange Kloof, one-third of 
the distance between the Fish River (the old boundary) and Cape 
Town. The continued existence of the Colony as a white settlement 
was in danger. In 1809 Lieut.-Colonel Richard Collins was dis- 
patched on an extensive tour of the frontier districts to investigate 
and make suggestions. The reports which he submitted on his return 
embodied the most constructive scheme of frontier policy that had 
yet been devised. Its essential feature was non-intercourse between 
Kaffir and farmer. Contact was perilous until the representatives of 
civilisation were numerically stronger and “more advanced in arts 
and industry”. The savages must be cleared out of the occupied areas 
into their own country. The region between the colonial boundary 
and the Keiskamma River should be respected as their territory, but 
no kraals must be permitted there. Fronting this unoccupied belt 
there should be an area of dense settlement on the Zuurveld, split up 
into farms of not more than 120 acres each with a nominal rent. For 
this purpose 6000 new settlers would be required who could be pro- 
cured from Great Britain at moderate cost. In face of so formidable a 
barrier marauding Kaffirs would turn their attention to the Bruintjes 
Hoogte district. Actual frontier defence should be undertaken by the 
Boers themselves, who were experts at that kind of fighting, with a 
stiffening of regulars. Previously this had been impossible because of 
their hostility to the British ; but a change had taken place and cordial 
co-operation could now be expected. Finally treaties should be made 
with the Kaffir chiefs who should be encouraged to restrain their 
followers by the award of annual presents.^ 

The idea of maintaining racial segregation was not, of course, new. 
It had in theory been the policy of the Gape Government from 1652 
onwards, although inability to control the frontiersmen had pre- 
vented its effective application between 1715 and 1778. Attempts 
had been made to enforce it, notably by Maynier under the Dutch 
Company and during the first British administration; and non- 
intercourse had been the declared policy of Lord Macartney and 
Commissary De Mist. Moreover the Fiscal, W. S. van Ryneveld, in 
1797 had suggested the establishmeiit of a close agricultural settle- 
ment on Algoa Bay, which should wean the colonists from their 

^ Collins to Caledon, 6 Aug. 1809. Rees, of Cape Colony, vii, 98-139. 
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trekking habit — the primary source of frontier friction. Collins’s sug- 
gestions are important because they combined general principles into 
a comprehensive and practical system which was afterwards in large 
measure carried out by Somerset. 

For several reasons Caledon was not prepared to adopt the forward 
policy which Collins advocated. To clear the Zuurveld meant a full- 
dress Kaffir war, which would be expensive, onerous, and a fruitful 
cause of friction with General Grey. Even the reinforcement of the 
garrison at Algoa Bay, which was now performed, was carried out by 
Grey on application from Caledon. The latter, therefore, determined 
to pursue a policy ‘‘of preserving what we already possess, and leaving 
to a future period what an increased population and a military force, 
unshackled by a foreign war, may without risque easily and effec- 
tually accomplish”.^ Hand quieta movere. 

But if Caledon refused to grasp the frontier nettle, he proved himself 
to be an active reformer with regard to natives within the colonial 
borders. His famous Hottentot Code, promulgated by a proclamation 
dated i November 1809, was a practical measure, designed to regu- 
late existing conditions. It continued the economic dependence of 
the Hottentot labourer upon his farm employer by tying him to 
“a fixed place of abode” and by withholding the right to own land 
of his own, but it was designed to provide him with protection and 
saved the remnant of this unfortunate people from destruction.^ 

The activity of Caledon in internal affairs and his negative atti- 
tude with regard to the frontier problem is partly explained by 
the unfortunate controversy between himself and General Grey 
which continued throughout his tenure of office. By the terms of 
his commission Caledon, like his predecessors at the Cape, was desig- 
nated as “Commandcr-in-Chief” according to the form normally 
used in the commissions of American and West Indian governors. 
The respective spheres of military authority exercised by the Governor 
and the senior military officer in the old colonies had been precisely 
defined in accordance with the Governor’s constitutional position in 
relation to the local Assembly, which voted supplies for military de- 
fence, and with the military officer’s responsibility to the Commander- 
in-Chief and the War Department at home. But there was no 
Assembly at the Cape, and (with the exception of the Hottentot 
Corps) all military expenditure was defrayed by the Home Govern- 
ment. Governors at the Cape from Lord Macartney onwards had 
accordingly claimed that they, and they only, as the delegates of the 
Sovereign Power, were responsible for the direction of defence policy 
which it was the commanding officer’s function to carry out. In the 
case of Sir George Yonge the claim had been hotly contested by 
General Dundas, and when the dispute was referred home, the Secre- 

^ Caledon to Gastlcrcagh, 15 Oct. 1809. Rees, of Cape Colony, vn, 170-5. 

* For further discussion vtde infra, chap. xn. 
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tary at War had quoted the instructions issued to the Earl of Halifax 
in 1 765 in respect of North America, which for the above-mentioned 
reason did not meet the case. When Caledon resurrected the question 
in February 1807, he was given for his guidance an extract from the 
same document of 1765. The controversy therefore continued. In 
1810 he urged the importance of a proper demarcation of authority 
in view of the standing menace of the frontier.^ Failure to secure a 
definite answer resulted in the passive acceptance of a dangerous 
frontier situation. 

It was not until the controversy threatened to impede the general 
conduct of the war in the Indian seas that the Home Authorities made 
an effort to define the rival authorities. In July 1810 Caledon re- 
ceived from Lord Minto, Governor-General of India, a requisition 
for 3000 troops from the Cape to co-operate with forces from Bengal 
and Madras in the conquest of Bourbon and the lie de France, 
subsequently Mauritius.^ Grey acquiesced in the desirability of com- 
pliance, but endeavoured to reserve to himself the discretionary power 
in the sending of reinforcements; while Caledon asserted with equal 
vigour that the decision properly lay with him.^ The Governor sent 
Alexander, the Colonial Secretary, home with a further despatch 
urging the necessity for a definite ruling. When the latter arrived, he 
found Loi'd Liverpool in a state of perplexity. The Duke of York as 
Commander-in-Chief had been writing despatches to Grey supporting 
his view of the matter and had expressed indignation at Caledon’s 
presumptuous interference. From the Horse Guards also Sir David 
Dundas pressed Liverpool to give the decision in favour of the Army.'* 
Liverpool’s decision (in February 181 1) was a confession of failure to 
adapt the normal machinery to an exceptional case, and amounted 
to little more than a recommendation to the two men to solve the 
difficulty themselves by employing their good sense. When troops from 
the Cape were requisitioned, as recently by Lord Minto, the occasion 
must by its importance for the general interests of the Empire pre- 
clude the probability of a difference of opinion. In the case of a 
Kaffir war the declaration of hostilities lay with the Governor as 
representing the Crown; but as regards the planning and conduct of 
the campaign the opinion of the commanding officer must be given 
“the most serious consideration, if not entire predominance”.® On 
the whole Liverpool had come down on the side of the War Depart- 
ment, but after Caledon had resigned, as he did before the Secretary 
of State’s despatch had reached him, supreme military control was 
vested in the Governor, who until 1854 was usually a soldier. The 
controversy had served to illustrate the extraordinary position of the 

^ Caledon to Liverpool, 30 June 1810. Rec^ of Cape Colony, vii, 296-303. 

* Same to same, 12 July 1810. Ibid, vn, 33^7-4. 

3 Same to same, 27 Aug. and 12 Sept. 1816. Ibid, vii, 357-9, 369-71. 

* Sir David Dund^ to Liveroool, 28 Nov. 1810. Ibid, vii, 435-59. 

® Liverpool to Caledon, 28 Feb. 1811. Ibid, vii, 493-5. 
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Cape in the Empire. As an imperial fortress, manned at the expense 
of the occupying Power, and administered on “Grown Colony” lines, 
traditional rules of procedure — in military no less than in commercial 
matters — could not be applied. 

Caledon’s successor. Sir John Cradock, who took the oaths of office 
on 6 September 181 1, was a major-general with a distinguished and 
varied military career behind him. The vigour and efficiency of his 
administration of the Cape from 1811 to 1814 earned for him the 
warm approval of the Secretary of State, while the manner in which 
he identified himself with the interests and point of view of the 
colonists won for him an aft'ectionate esteem which they had accorded 
to none of his predecessors. The new Governor was at once faced by 
the difficult problem which had been raised by the grave charges of 
the ill-treatment of Hottentots, brought by missionaries and officials 
against the farmers. A special Commission of four judges was sent 
out from Cape Town on 23 September 1812, to investigate the 
chairges. I'he story of the “Black” Circuit which followed is narrated 
elsewhere in this volume.^ Its effect was doubly unhappy. The pub- 
licity which it had secured in England did much to establish in 
English minds a conception of Boer brutality which was responsible 
for future misunderstanding; whilst the frontier farmer, whether he 
had been convicted or acquitted, had been subjected to humiliation 
which he bitterly resented. With the highest motives and great 
courage the missionaries had joined battle at an unfortunate juncture. 
Successive Governors had pursued a policy of amelioration which, 
implemented by a growing obedience to the rule of law, was gradually 
transforming the relationship between farmer and native. Although 
led astray in some cases by their own credulity the missionaries 
succeeded in proving that the general situation was far from being in 
accord with civilised notions. But they retarded instead of furthering 
the course of reform in so doing. 

Yet it is easy to exaggerate the friction engendered by the “Black” 
Circuit by viewing it in the light of after events. Every subsequent 
circuit in so far as it summoned farmers to answer the complaints of 
their Hottentot servants was “black”. But the civilising agency was 
a commission of Dutch judges, adjudicating criminal charges under 
Roman-Dutch law. The advent of the London Missionary Society 
represented the evangelism of the middle class in England which had 
not yet acquired political power. Official British authority was still 
Tory in outlook and of the eighteenth century and it therefore still 
shared the conservatism of the South African Dutch. The British 
Governor, the Dutch Public Prosecutor and the local Landdrost were 
at one in advocating justice and kindness and in their detestation of 
“enthusiasm”. 

It was very unfortunate that the frontier farmers came into collision 

^ Vide u\fra, chap. xn. 
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with English middle-class opinion at a time when their cry for 
“security” was being answered by non possumus. As we have seen, 
Caledon’s lack of military authority was partly responsible for a 
negative frontier policy which left the Kaffirs in possession of the 
Zuurveld and failed to check their growing audacity in murder and 
thieving. By May 1811, fifty- three loan-places in the Uitenhage dis- 
trict had been abandoned owing to Kaffir raids and Landdrost Guyler 
frankly told Caledon that he was unable to hold his ground against 
Kaffir intrusion. 1 Similarly Gapt. Hawkes reported from the frontier 
that the Boers were refusing to endure the conditions any longer and 
were leaving their places.'^ The only effective course, as Cuyler re- 
peatedly urged, was the reconquest of the Zuurveld. Caledon con- 
fessed to his successor that his policy of conciliation had been a failure.® 
Sir John Cradock was an experienced soldier as well as being titular 
“commander-in-chief”. Within a month of his assumption of office and 
the departure of Caledon and Grey, he had organised a large com- 
bined force of burghers and regulars for the clearance of the Zuurveld 
and the driving of the Kaffirs across the Fish River. ^ During January 
and February 1812, the work of expulsion was carried out under the 
able leadership of Lieut. -Colonel Graham, who was appointed special 
commissioner for all civil and military affairs in the districts of Graaff- 
Reinet, CJitenhage and George. Skill and determination were respon- 
sible for the hustling of 20,000 warlike savages out of the Eastern 
Province with surprisingly little bloodshed. By the end of February 
Graham was able to report that “hardly a Kaffir now remains”. 
Heartened at last by a decisive policy at Cape Town, the farmers had 
exhibited splendid endurance and initiative.^ 

The more difficult task, that of securing the regained territory, re- 
mained; and Cradock attacked it with characteristic vigour. While 
the prepc^rations were going forward, the great majority of the regular 
troops ^vere retained on the frontier. The system of defence which 
Cradock and Graham devised consisted in a double chain of fortified 
posts, manned by patrols of ten men each. Behind these lines an 
embryo garrison town was established on the Zuurveld, which was 
named Grahamstown, and for which a deputy landdrost was ap- 
pointed. While the right wing of the frontier in the Uitenhage district 
was thus provided for, a similar arrangement was made in the fol- 
lowing year for the Graaff-Reinet wing on the left by the establishment 
of another township, named Cradock, also with a drostdy and a 
deputy landdrost. To man this frontier system the whole of the Cape 

^ Rees, of Cape Colony y vm, 44-8, 56-7, 72-4, 90- 1. Cf. Landdrost Stockenstrom’s 
protest, ibid, viii, 1 16--20. 

* Hawkes to Cuyler, 24 J’Jiie 1811. Ibid, vut 88-9. 

* Caledon to Cradock, i July 1811. Ibid, vm, iii. 

^ Sec his instructions to Lieut.-Col. Graham, 6 Oct. 181 1, his proclamation of 18 Oct., 
and his despatch to Lord Liverpool, 18 Oct*. 1811. Ibid, viii, 159-63, 163-4, 179-81. 

® Graham to Cradock, 26 Feb. 1812. Ibid, vm, 286-7. 
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Corps with a detachment of cavalry and infantry was employed.^ 
For the first time a strong military force was stationed on the frontier 
as a standing garrison. The change of policy was symptomatic of the 
transformation of the Cape, which circumstances were gradually 
ejffecting, from being primarily a strategic post to a gateway leading 
to the interior. 

While Cradock was using valuable British regulars to defend Dutch 
farmers, Great Britain was holding its own with great difficulty against 
Napoleon at the height of his power. It was natural therefore that 
the change from the passive conciliation of Caledon to the offensive 
measures of Cradock should be viewed with distaste. As soon as the 
latter’s warlike preparations were known, Lord Liverpool sent out a 
despatch urging caution. Systematic warfare against the Kaffirs, even 
if completely successful, was an impolitic course, from which little 
benefit could accrue.^ On hearing of the Zuurveld campaign Earl 
Bathurst, Liverpool’s successor in the Secretaryship for War and the 
Colonies, used more emphatic language. Cradock was reminded that 
a great European war was in progress, and that it was his duty to 
keep the whole of his troops disposable for the defence of the Colony, 
not against the Kaffirs of the hinterland but against the French from 
the sea. It would give Bathurst great satisfaction to learn that hos- 
tilities had ended with a fair prospect of permanent tranquillity — 
even at the price of surrendering some of the territory regained ‘‘if it 
will not interfere with the rights of other individuals”.^ There, of 
course, was the rub. The Cape had an imperial value: the price to 
be paid for its retention was responsibility for an advancing and 
almost indefensible frontier. Until the colony became responsible 
for its own defence, every Secretary of State strove to keep the bill 
within reasonable limits. Bathurst, like so many of his successors, had 
kicked against the pricks, but, as Cradock pointed out, retention of 
the fortress depended upon the security of the hinterland. The 
Governor had effected a revolution in frontier policy and had suc- 
ceeded in carrying the Home Authorities with him. 

The complementary problem awaiting treatment related to land 
tenure. No less than three thousand applications for Government 
confirmation of new holdings had accumulated, and, apart from the 
serious loss of revenue entailed, the farmers were growing restive 
because of the uncertainty of their situation. Cradock also realised 
that the future progress of the colony demanded that the old system 
of granting extensive leaseholds, which fostered dispersion and there- 
fore weakness, must be superseded. It was clearly impracticable to 
impose modifications in respect of grants already made. The policy, 
therefore, which he submitted to the Government, was to establish 

^ For an account of the system see Cory, Rise South Africa^ i, 246-53. 

* Liverpool to Cradock, 20 Dec. 1811. Rees, of Cape Colonjf, vra, 216-18. 

® Bathurst to Cradock, 29 July 1812. Ibid, vui, 475-6. 
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for the future perpetual quit-rent tenure, which would provide all the 
advantages of tenure in fee simple and also add a permanent increase 
to the revenue. Holders of loan-leases were to be persuaded to ex- 
change the old tenure for the new; and in all future grants the area 
of the allotment was to be contracted. In reply, Bathurst and the 
Committee for Trade virtually declared their inability to judge the 
issue and within wide limits left it to the Governor to do what he 
thought best.^ 

He was, in fact, already working out his own scheme. The necessity 
for a speedy resettlement of the Zuurveld provided him with an 
opportunity of making a fresh start in that region. Colonel Graham 
was told that he must countermand the grants of loan-places which 
he had begun to make to the burghers who were flocking back to 
their old homes. A new system of permanent leasehold and smaller 
allotment was to be adopted. Cradock, was, however, prepared to 
make large grants to original landholders on the Zuurveld and to 
forego rent for several years ; but in these as in all cases there must be 
proper survey, and the principle of a graded quit-rent must be ac- 
cepted. ^ He thus adopted in principle the policy of close settlement 
so strongly advocated by Alexander. The new system was given 
general application by the proclamation of 6 August 1813. It pro- 
vided for the voluntary conversion of loan leaseholds into holdings by 
perpetual hereditable quit-rent, but none must exceed 3000 morgen, 
the legal extent of the original loan-places which had often been 
greatly exceeded by gradual encroachment. The rent (which, though 
small, was to be considerably higher than that paid under the old 
system) was to be in proportion to the fertility and situation of the 
land.^ Two subsidiary proclamations established the perpetual quit- 
rent principle for all future grants and provided for accurate surveys 
and for local commissions to investigate and report to the Governor 
on all applications for land.^ 

Cradock’s settlement divides itself into three sections: voluntary 
conversion of old holdings, rules for future grants, and special arrange- 
ments for the Zuurveld. As regards the first, the scheme was a failure. 
The farmer felt himself to be, and in practice was, perfectly secure 
against the danger of Government resumption of his land, and 
naturally he failed to see the advantage of paying a considerably 
higher rent. During the first year not a single application for con- 
version was received. On the Zuurveld, local conditions were too 
strong to be overridden: the policy of “group settlement” had to be 
abandoned. But his general regulations for future grants were of great 

^ Minutes of the Committee for Trade, 23 Sept. 1812. B.T. 5/20, pp. 457-8. 

* See Cradock to Col. Graham, 2 April 1812. Printed from the Graham MSS. by 
Cory, op, cit.y i, 255-6. Cf. Alexander’s letters to Graham of the same date and of 23 May, 
Rees, of Cape Colony, vn, 370-4, 423-6. 

• Proclamation of 6 Aug. 1813. Ibid, vu, 204-'^. 

^ Proclamations of 16 July and 23 July 1813. Ibid, vu, 200-3, 203-4. 
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value, for they provided an ordered system which yielded a reasonable 
revenue and prevented the worst excesses of land-grabbing. They 
were received in London with “entire approval”, and Cradock^s 
successor was forbidden to deviate therefrom “without previous and 
specific authority from Home”.^ 

Gradock’s reforming zeal touched every important aspect of colonial 
life. By bounties and improved regulations he did his utmost to 
stimulate the production of new commodities for export.^ For, with 
the exception of wine, an export trade was virtually non-existent. In 
order to protect the public, the Central Government undertook to 
supervise the Landdrosts’ assessments for taxation. Cradock was also 
responsible for an important and salutary change in legal procedure. 
British civil servants and merchants strongly resented their subjection 
to Dutch Courts and Roman-Dutch law. The cry, which had been 
so familiar in Quebec, for the privileges of English law in civil causes 
was being raised. Not understanding Dutch procedure these mer- 
chants were probably unfair in their strictures. “The cause of a 
foreigner”, wrote one, “was always, indeed, considered as hopeless.”^ 
When the Commission of Circuit recommended that the proceedings 
of the superior courts at Gape Town should be henceforth heard in 
public, Cradock seized the opportunity and urged the desirability of 
the change in a letter to Chief Justice Truter. Such a reform would 
go far to satisfy the British part of the community, who would regard 
the grant of “open doors and unconcealed process” as some com- 
pensation for the absence of trial by jury.^ To the Governor’s 
surprise and pleasure Truter was able to secure the consent of his 
colleagues, and the change was accordingly made.® 

The terms of the farewell addresses, which were presented to Cradock 
on his relinquishment of the government in April 1814, attest the 
happy relations which he had established with all sections of the 
community and the warm regard which his zeal and integrity had 
gained for him.® Under his vigorous and constructive administration 
the colony had taken a long step forward. 

The advent of his successor, Lord Charles Somerset, was less happy. 
On 5 April 1814, H.M.S. Mcdvjay arrived at the Cape with the new 
Governor and his numerous suite on board. Somerset landed on the 
following morning, presented his Commission, and demanded to 
be sworn in at once. Cradock protested that he must continue in 
office for a few days to wind up an accumulation of administra- 
tive business. But Somerset was peremptory. After an interview 
lasting several hours the retiring Governor, “deeply mortified”, 
gave way, and Somerset at once proclaimed himself. For no dis- 

^ Bathurst to Somerset, 18 Feb. 1814. Rees, of Cape Co/ony, vii, 410-11. 

* See Fisher, R. B., The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1814), p. 71. 

* Ibid. pp. 36, 39. 

* Cradock to Truter, 30 Aug. 1813. Rees, of Cape Colony^ DC, 219-22. 

® See ibid, DC, 236-46. • Ibtd, x, 103-xo. 
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coverable cause, save his own hauteur, he had offered a gratuitous 
insult to an officer whose policy he had been ordered to regard as a 
model for imitation. He subsequently treated Sir Rufane Donkin in 
the same manner, although on that occasion his discourtesy was due 
to violent anger against his deputy. Cradock at once reported the 
episode to Bathurst in deep indignation^ and repeated his protests on 
arrival in England.^ It created an unfortunate impression in Cape 
Town, where Cradock’s friends were numerous. Several years later 
Lady Holland described the new Governor with some venom as 
‘"a horse jockey who went to the Cape to make money The 
description is not a fair summary of Somerset’s attainments, but it 
does indicate his chief motive in going to the Cape. One of his first 
acts was to take 45,000 rix-dollars from the Colonial Treasury on 
account of salary. After a prolonged wrangle with the Commissioners 
for Auditing Colonial Accounts, he was allowed to compound by 
paying back one-half— which he did in 1824, when the rix-dollar had 
depreciated from three shillings to one shilling and sixpence. It has 
been calculated that his profits on the deal amounted to over 
The transaction, though relatively unimportant, illustrates Somerset’s 
general lack of principle in money matters. Avarice combined with 
vindictiveness against those who opposed his designs introduced an 
unwholesome atmosphere into his administration which was in painful 
contrast to the integrity of Caledon and Cradock. It was particularly 
unfortunate that the powerful political influence of the Beaufort clan 
with Lord Liverpool should at last have succeeded in planting 
Somerset at the Cape at a time when the colony was approaching a 
very critical period in its history. Yet he was not without ability, nor 
in his own peculiar way was he unmindful of the interests of the 
colony. His strenuous opposition to the reduction of the Cape 
garrison and his absorption in the problems of frontier defence bear 
witness to that fact. His natural propensity to override and to bully 
those who protested was given full scope for development in a post 
which carried with it the exercise of autocratic authority. His faults 
might have passed with less notice before 1815, but his regime coin- 
cided with a post-war period when new ideas and a new population 
were about to invade the colony. 

In the meantime the battle of Leipzig had dealt a shattering blow 
to Napoleon’s Empire, and the Peninsular campaign had been crowned 
with victory for the arms of Wellington. At the Congress of Vienna 
Great Britain, under the guidance of Castlereagh, accepted responsi- 
bilities she had never previously undertaken. The policy of isolation 

^ Cradock to Bathurst, i May 1814. Rees, of Cape Colony, x, Somerset to 

Bathurst, 18 April 1814. Ibid, ix, 490-3. 

* Same to same, 3 Dec. 1814. Bathurst Papers. Hist. MSS. Comm., p. 311. 

* Goulbum to Bathurst, 17 Oct. 1821. Ibid. p. 520. 

* Cory, op. cit. ii, 241-3. Gf. Ffth Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Finance, July 1819, Pan. Pap. 1819, n (539), Appendix IV, 125. 
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and the safeguarding of specific British interests, as pursued at the 
Peace of Utrecht, was abandoned, and Great Britain participated in 
a new and universally guaranteed equilibrium. ^ The future of Holland 
and the Dutch Empire was a factor common to both the European 
settlement and to that overseas. The fulcrum of Castlereagh’s new 
balance of power was a rehabilitated Holland, reinforced by union 
with Belgium. It was, therefore, wise statesmanship not to weaken 
the buffer state by depriving it of the Dutch colonies which had been 
conquered by British arms. Accordingly by the Convention of London 
(13 August 1814) Great Britain restored to the Netherlands the East 
Indies and all other Dutch colonies captured since 1803 with the 
exception of the Cape of Good Hope and the Guiana settlements of 
Demerara, Essequibo and Berbice. With regard to the Cape, the new 
Dutch Government was not sorry to be rid of the expense of its main- 
tenance and instructed its envoy, Hendrik Fagel, to concentrate his 
efforts upon retaining the South American colonies, which (unlike the 
Cape) were a valuable commercial asset. ^ Castlereagh, on his side, 
was equally unimpressed by the commercial value of Cape Colony, 
but bowed to popular insistence upon the necessity of its retention in 
relation to India.^ 

By the middle of July 1814, Castlereagh had become so exasperated 
by what he regarded as the rapacity and ingratitude of the Dutch 
Cabinet that he refused to separate the negotiations with respect to 
the Dutch colonies from the general arrangements to be made at 
Vienna.^ Accordingly, a fortnight later. Lord Clancarty in Brussels 
was instructed to make a formal proposal to the Prince of Orange 
that the above-mentioned colonies should remain in British hands by 
way of compensation for certain specified financial commitments, in- 
volving a total sum of ^^6, 000, 000, which Great Britain was prepared 
to undertake on behalf of Holland. The Prince admitted the force of 
the argument that if the British public was to be reconciled “to bur- 
thens of such magnitude”, it was necessary for Castlereagh to have 
“something to hold out in the nature of an equivalent for their imme- 
diate advantage”.® By the Convention with the Netherlands Great 
Britain undertook to pay 1,000,000 to Sweden, ;^2, 000,000 to the 
Netherlands for the fortification of the Belgian frontier (representing 
a half of the total cost), and a sum not exceeding ^(^3,000,000 “ towards 
the final and satisfactory settlement of the Low Countries, in union 
with Holland” — a phrase to be elucidated later. The Cape and the 
three Guiana colonies were ceded to Great Britain “in consideration 
and in satisfaction of the above engagements”. 

^ Cf. Webster, C. K., The Foreign Policy of Oistlereaghy 1815-1822, pp. 50-3; Camb. Hist, 
of Brit. For. Policyy 1, 518-20; and The Congress of Vienruiy 1814-15, passim. 

^ See Colenbrander, H. T., Gedenkstukken der Algemeene Geschiedenis van NederUmdy xxin, 
614-18. * See Castlereagh to Clancarty, 30 July 1814. Rees, of Cape Colony y x, 145. 

* Same to same, 14 July 1814. Ibid, x, 130-2. 

* Clancarty to Castlereagh, 4 Aug. 1814. Ibid, x, 147-52. 
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This arrangement has been inaccurately described by many histo- 
rians as a “purchase” of the colonies in question for a cash payment 
of ^(^6,000,000.^ The payment of 1,000,000 to Sweden was made as 
compensation for French Guadeloupe, which after being captured by 
the British and handed over by them in 1813 to Sweden (in exchange 
for certain trading privileges) was now to be restored to France. The 
Dutch failed to see why a British debt to Sweden should be liquidated 
by a payment which was represented as being a Dutch obligation.^ 
The second item of British expenditure, namely the ^^2,000,000 paid 
directly to the Netherlands Government towards Belgian fortification, 
was naturally enough not regarded as a boon by the minister Van 
Nagel and the Dutch “colonials”, who disliked the idea of union 
with Belgium. 

The nature of the third charge undertaken by Great Britain, that 
of £^^000^000, was revealed in a separate Convention with the Nether- 
lands and Russia, dated 19 May 1815.^ During the war Russia had 
raised a loan in Amsterdam, on account of which she owed 80 million 
florins to bondholders. The Emperor’s Treasury was empty, but he 
had a large army in France, and his assent to the Belgic settlement 
was essential. Under the circumstances he decided to sell that assent 
at the price of relief from the Dutch loan and instructed his minister, 
Count Nesselrode, to suggest that Great Britain and Holland should 
assume joint liability for the debt. Although deeply incensed, Castle- 
reagh persuaded the British Cabinet and the Prince of Orange to 
accept the proposition rather than imperil the peace settlement. By 
the Convention with Russia Great Britain and the Netherlands under- 
took responsibility for the Russian debt on account of capital and 
arrears of interest up to 25 million florins each, but with the stipula- 
tion that all payments should cease if the Belgic provinces should be 
severed from Holland. During the final negotiations the Count de 
Lieven had tried to have the British contributions made unconditional, 
leaving ihe proviso to stand with respect to Holland only. Castlereagh 
retorted that so obnoxious a measure would destroy his whole case in 
Parliament by enabling his opponents to describe the arrangement 
“as one not upon the principle of a fair equivalent with Holland but 
as a gratuitous concession to Russia”. The Opposition would rightly 
maintain that, in view of the danger that Napoleon (now returned 
from Elba) would reabsorb the Netherlands, Great Britain ought not 
only “to save its money, but keep the Dutch colonies into the 
bargain”.^ 

^ A useful article on this subject, though marked by a tone of carping hostility to 
Castlereagh, is Robson, W. H., “New Light on Lord Gastlereagh’s Diplomacy”, Jownal of 
Modem History ^ iii, 198^18. 

® See Colenbrander, op. cit. xxiii, 632-5, 648-9. Cf. Correspondence y Dispatches and other 
Papers of Viscount Castlereaghy ix, 344-6. 

» This and the two previous Conventions of 13 August 1814 (with the Netherlands and 
Sweden respectively) are printed in Hansard, 70 J-16. 

* Castlereagh Correspondence, x, 365-7, 
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In short, Castlereagh was asking his countrymen, at the end of a 
world-war of unparalleled duration and financial strain, to expend a 
further ^^6, 000, 000 to ensure a stable peace. The sum to be expended 
was — assuming the practicability of his continental system — a benefit 
to Europe, a form of insurance for British interests, and indirectly a 
substantial aid to the Netherlands. The diplomatic fiction that Great 
Britain discharged liabilities which properly belonged to the Dutch 
was Castlereagh’s only chance of obtaining parliamentary approval. 
After two decades of war with Great Britain, Holland was treated 
with moderation, if not with generosity, because of her buffer position 
in Europe. The future of the Cape aroused little discussion during 
the negotiations. Its acquisition, with Malta and Mauritius, com- 
pleted Great Britain’s strategic control of the trade routes of her 
Empire.^ 

The colony was thus retained, not merely because of its relation to 
India, but also because the British public was prejudiced in its favour 
as a market for their manufactures and as a trade depot. A further 
reas6n advanced by Castlereagh was that the Abolitionists desired to 
maintain control over those conquered colonies which in other hands 
would be useful for the prosecution of the slave crade. The growing 
interest in the Cape as a colony rather than a fortress had already 
been reflected in the legislation of the Governors. Now that it was 
a part of the Empire and peace conditions obtained, British ideas 
and British institutions were bound to exert an increasing influence.^ 

While the future destiny of the Cape was being decided on the 
battlefields of Europe and at the Vienna Congress, the South African 
frontier was being steadily subjected to the rule of law. Year by year 
two justices perambulated the distant districts investigating charges 
of disobedience against Hottentot servants and hearing their com- 
plaints of ill-usage. A new tradition was gradually being established 
that neither Boer nor Hottentot was a law unto himself. The work of 
each succeeding circuit widened the general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple. The reports of the commissioners for 1813 and 1814 agreed in 
stating that the treatment of the slaves was generally good and that 
the labour contracts of the Hottentots were for the most part con- 
scientiously obsei^ved by the burghers. Inevitably there was a small 
minority whose temperament predisposed them to abuse the frontier 
tradition of self-preservation by each white man being the judge in 
his own cause. 

The Court of Circuit for 1815 ^ number of charges of ill-treat- 

ment before it. One of them concerned a frontier farmer of Baviaan’s 

^ Cf. Camb, Hist, of Brit. For. Policy, i, 519. 

* For an advocacy of the Cape as a field for post-war emigration, see Fisher, R. B., 
The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope as a Colony to Great Britain independently of the ad- 
vantages it possesses as a military and Naval Station (London, 1814). Its value as a centre for 
trade had been discussed, among others, by Pcrcival, R., An Account of the Cape of Good 
Hope (London, 1804). 
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River named Frederick Cornelius Bezuidenhout who had ignored the 
summons of two previous circuit courts to answer to a charge of 
cruelty to a Hottentot. The Court issued an order for his arrest, and 
the Landdrost of Graaff-Reinet secured the services of a white officer 
and twelve men of the Hottentot Corps to assist the deputy-sheriff. As 
the party approached his house, Bezuidenhout fired on them and was 
himself killed in the resulting scuffle. At his funeral his brother 
Johannes swore to avenge his death by driving the British and their 
Hottentot employees out of the border districts and to establish a 
republic. The little group of conspirators planned to rid themselves 
of the humiliating presence of the Hottentot Regiment by calling to 
their aid the even less civilised Kaffirs. Neither the effort to secure the 
intervention of Gaika nor that to induce the burghers to rise in general 
rebellion met with success. Most of those who joined the revolt be- 
came disheartened by the evident lack of response, but the ringleaders 
stubbornly refused to consider submission without the prior release 
of their comrade, Hendrik Prinsloo, who had been taken by surprise 
and marched off. Finally a combined force of burghers and soldiers 
rounded up the insurgents, numbering about sixty, at Slachter’s Nek. 
Some of them quietly surrendered and were conveyed as prisoners 
to the military post known as Van Aardt’s. The rest fled, but were 
all presently arrested, except Johannes Bezuidenhout who refused to 
be taken and continued to fire on his pursuers until he was mortally 
wounded. 

The Court of Circuit was ordered to proceed on its normal duties 
and on November 27 a special commission was appointed to try the 
prisoners. The judges arrived at Uitenhage on December 14 and sat 
for nearly six weeks. Forty-seven persons were charged, but a number 
who had obviously been deceived or compelled to take part were re- 
leased at an early stage. The sentences of the Court condemned six 
to death and thirty to banishment.^ When submitted for confirmation 
to the Governor many of these sentences received considerable miti- 
gation. But except in the case of W. F. Kruger, who was eventually 
pardoned, Somerset decided that those condemned to death must 
suffer the extreme penalty as a salutary warning that the old practice 
of armed rebellion as the normal method of voicing grievances was at 
an end— a decision with which the Secretary of State fully concurred. 

The importance of a historical event frequently lies, not so much 
in the extent of its influence upon contemporary thought and action, 
as in its propaganda value for a later generation. The Slachter’s Nek 
episode was intrinsically nothing more than a riotous act committed 
by some sixty individuals who supported the cause of a man who had 


1 For verbatim reports of the respective trials, see Leibbrandt, The Rebellion of 
Generally known as Slachter'^s Nek (Cape of Good Hope Archives, Capetown, iqoa) passim 
Sec also Reyburn, H. A., “Studies in Cape Frontier History”, in The Critic, Tan and 
Apnl 1935. 
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tried to shoot the representatives of the law in the execution of their 
duty. The mass of the population, so far from participating in the 
disturbance, took an active part with the troops in suppressing it. But 
in retrospect it assumed a different complexion. Tomany Voortrekkers, 
smarting twenty years later under the unjustifiable odium which has 
been cast upon us by interested and dishonest persons, under the 
cloak of religion, whose testimony is believed in England to the ex- 
clusion of all evidence in our favour”,^ Bezuidenhout and the five 
ringleaders who were executed were martyrs who had championed 
the same cause as themselves. At the same time the threat of Prinsloo 
to attack the frontier posts and exterminate the Hottentot garrisons 
undoubtedly illustrated in an extreme form a general restiveness at 
being kept in order by a coloured police, and Somerset urged the 
desirability of replacing the Hottentot Corps by a British battalion.^ 
Moreover, the incident made an undue impression upon the official 
mind in England. On 6 March 1816, Henry Goulburn, the Under- 
secretary for the Colonies, in the House of Commons, defended the 
maihtenance of a garrison 12000 strong at the Cape, not only on the 
ground that the use of regular troops was the only effective method 
of holding the frontier, but also because the Boers themselves required 
constant supervision; and he cited Slachter’s Nek.^ 

Hitherto the relationship between Great Britain and Cape Colony 
had subsisted on a war-time basis. A garrison of between four and 
five thousand men had been regularly stationed there for purposes of 
defence and as a military depot from which reinforcements could be 
drafted to India in times of emergency. The presence of so many 
mouths to feed had provided the inhabitants with an artificial market 
which had become a primary factor in their commercial and financial 
organisation. But after Waterloo the Liverpool Ministry found itself 
faced by a critical financial situation at home, which was an index of 
the exhausted condition of the country, and was subjected to a sus- 
tained attack by the Opposition. The debates on the army estimates 
for 1816, which provided a military force of approximately 100,000 for 
the defence of the Empire, provoked a number of instructive comments 
on colonial defence generally and that of the Cape in particular. 
Ministerialists argued that the Cape was in a position of exceptional 
importance on the trade routes of the Empire and that the price of 
controlling a turbulent population and guarding an extended frontier 
was worth paying. The Opposition, on the other hand, asked if it 
were not true that Great Britain had won the war, and if so what 
sense there was in burdening an exhausted country with the expense 
of defending colonies against non-existent enemies. Was France or 

^ Manifesto of the Emigrant Farmers, 2 Feb. 1837. Bell and Morrell, Select Documents 
on British Colonial Policy, 1830-1860, pp. 485-6. Also in Eybers, G. W., Select Constitutional 
Documents, pp. 1^-5* 

* Somerset to Bathurst (with enclosures), ii Dec. 1815. Rees, of Cape Colony, xi, 2-41. 

^ Hansard, 'xxxii, 1255. 
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Holland in a position to attack the Cape? As for internal defence, 
that colony was capable of providing for it out of its own resources.^ 
In a further debate in the Lords on 15 March 1816 the Marquis of 
Lansdowne maintained that the estimate of 3000 men for the Cape 
was indispensable, having regard to the necessity of detaching seven 
or eight hundred into the interior to prevent Kaffir incursions. But 
Lord Grenville poured scorn on the Ministry’s proposals. Britain was 
supreme in the Indian Ocean, and yet they were called upon to main- 
tain 3000 men at the Cape ‘‘to guard against a few Caffres’’.^ 

The tenour of these debates produced an immediate effect upon the 
Government Departments. On March 29 Bathurst wrote to Somerset 
instructing him to carry out a minute investigation of public expendi- 
ture and to report all possible economy cuts.^ The Government’s 
intention was to increase the surplus of colonial revenue and to apply 
it to meet part of the army commissariat expenditure. But Somerset, 
who was assiduously reading his Hansard^ had already taken alarm. 
In May he wrote to the Secretary of State referring to a Commons 
debate on March 4 in which Palmerston had notified the House of a 
number of peace-time reductions including the abolition of the office 
of Commander of the Forces at the Cape (now vested in the Governor) , 
the command to be held in future by the senior officer on the station. 
He at once pointed out that the impossible situation previously existing 
between Caledon and General Grey would be reproduced. But worse 
was to follow. The economy campaign in Parliament was taken up 
with fervour by The Times and The Morning Chronicle. These news- 
papers made Somerset’s administration at the Cape the centre of their 
onslaught, for it offered them the double advantage of attacking the 
Beaufort clan and the administration of a particularly expensive 
colony at the same time. 

The general onslaught put the Colonial Office on the run. Somerset 
did his b^st to fend off the worst excesses of economy as regards the 
Cape by transmitting a reasoned statement of what, in his view, were 
and what were not practicable reductions in expenditure. A garrison 
of 4000, he maintained, was the minimum compatible with efficient 
internal defence; but he proposed certain changes in personnel which 
would effect a substantial saving. But any reduction in the salaries 
of the civil service, whether British or Dutch, was not to be thought 
of: they were inadequately paid already. In conclusion he took higher 
ground. An arbitrary increase of taxation would be impolitic. An 
enlargement of the burden, coincident with a restriction of services, 
and at a time when an extension, particularly as regards education, 


^ Mr Freemantle’s speech, 27 Feb. 1816. Hansard, xxxn, 915. Cf. previous debates in 
the Gommora, ,12 and 19 Feb., ihid. xxxn, 385, 389 et sqq., 671, 992-^3, and in the 
Lords, 14 Leb., tbtd. xxxn, 510-26. 

2 Ibid. 3UOUII, 356, 973-8. The same arguments were again repeated in the Commons, 
8 and n March 1816. Ibid, xxxiii, 76-116, 134-57. 

* Bathurst to Sonusrset, 29 March 1816. Rees, of Cape Colony, xi, 97-8. 
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was urgently called for, was at once ungenerous and unwise. More- 
over a drastic reduction in the garrison would deprive the colony of 
its chief means of paying for its imports, namely, the commissary bills 
on London. For the sake of an inconsiderable economy the Govern- 
ment would constrict the colony’s purchasing power and rob British 
manufacturers of an expanding market.^ 

But Parliamentar)'^ pressure was too powerful to be resisted. The 
insistence of Sir James Macintosh and other Opposition members that 
Great Britain would eventually break down under the strain of pro- 
viding for the internal defence of rapidly growing colonies was taken 
to heart. It was decided to transfer the whole of the commissariat 
charges of the garrison to the Cape Treasury. To enable the colonial 
revenue to meet this burden, it would be relieved of a total expendi- 
ture of 280,000 rix-dollars by the abolition of the Hottentot Corps, 
the withdrawal of a Lieutenant-Governor, and the cessation of public 
works. The Governor was authorised (as his predecessors had been) 
to draw upon the British Treasury to an amount not exceeding £5000 
in any one year to make up any resulting deficit.^ 

Instead of a military force of 4000, including (for frontier work) a 
proportion of cavalry which Somerset had suggested, the garrison was 
to be reduced to a peace-time footing of 2400 infantry. The Governor 
was to take comfort from the fact that the commissariat charges would 
be proportionately diminished. In 1818 and 1819 the Colonial Trea- 
sury accordingly paid out 103,000 and 155,000 rix-dollars respectively 
on account of these charges, which was approximately half of what 
Bathurst had calculated would be required. 

In effect, the British Government had temporarily saved itself the 
pay of some 1600 soldiers and part of the maintenance of a garrison 
of 2400 by giving a sharp downward thrust to an already depreciating 
currency which it was ultimately obliged to redeem with hard cash.^ 
But the plain truth was that the Cape farmer, unless his standard of 
living was to drop to the level of the Kaffir, must inevitably live to 
some extent at the expense of the taxpayers of the Imperial Power. As 
a British official at the Cape pertinently remarked, his fellow-country- 
men must remember that they went there in defence of their interests 
and not in the expectation of financial or commercial gain.^ 

The year 1817 was an unfortunate time to have inaugurated an 
economy campaign at the expense of military' efficiency. Cradock’s 
lines of military posts, though well conceived, had been unable to 
present an impassable barrier to the Kaffirs. Owing to the easy 

^ Somerset to Bathurst, i Sept. i8i6 (2nd despatch of that date). Rees, of Cape Colony^ 
XI, 151-64. Gf. same to same, 19 Sept. 1816. Ibid, xi, 185-8. 

^ Bathurst to Somerset, i Jan. 1817. Ibid, xi, 240-2. 

* Vide infra, p. 257. The total reduction of troops throughout the Empire was 55,802 
officers and men. Second Report from the Select Committee on Finance, April 1819; Pari. Pap. 
1819, n (206). 

* State of the Cape.,., pp. 140-4. 
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fordability of the Fish River at almost any point and the dense 
scrub covering the countryside it was an easy matter for marauders 
to slip through. By December 1813, Gradock had admitted his 
disappointment in the effectiveness of his system : the Kaffir inroads 
were continuing.^ The tide of burgher immigration to the Zuur- 
veld was checked, stopped, and then began to recede. Without the 
backing of a settled population his chain of posts was in the air. By 
April 1815 the raiders had been temporarily curbed. Somerset dis- 
banded the farmers, who (in relays) had been on commando since 
August 181 1, and trusted to the new troops on the frontier to prevent 
further incursions.^ But the seeming tranquillity was merely a lull in 
the storm. Depredations began again and became so serious that in 
the spring of 1817 Somerset himself made a tour of the frontier in a 
vigorous effort to find a working solution. What he found there was 
a state of generaJ panic. The inhabitants had lost 3600 head of cattle. 
In the Zuurveld (now known as Albany) 90 families out of 145 which 
had resettled there had abandoned their farms, and the remainder 
were on the point of flight.^ 

The policy which he adopted was directly opposed to that of his 
predecessors. Whereas Gradock had denounced all treaties with the 
Kaffirs as useless and had insisted on the complete isolation of Kaffir 
and colonist, Somerset tried to secure the co-operation of the tribal 
chiefs by making it to their interest to punish cattle- thieving. At a 
conference with Gaika and an assembly of lesser chiefs at the Kat 
River on 2 April 1817 he propounded the new policy. Rewards 
would be paid to chiefs who returned plunder, provided they pro- 
tected the colonists; exemplary punishment would be inflicted on “all 
persons who shall trespass upon or molest the Gaffre people or pro- 
perty”, and barter for the European goods which the natives needed 
would be permitted under regulation at Grahamstown. On the other 
hand, th^ y were warned that cattle raids would incur swift punish- 
ment by overwhelming armed force, and a system of tribal compensa- 
tion for losses was established which was customary among the Kaffirs 
themselves. Gaika as the titular, though far from actual, paramount 
chief was made generally responsible.^ With regard to the defence of 
the frontier, Somerset strengthened and increased the chain of posts 
along the Fish River, reducing the number of those in the rear. 
Instead of infantry, he relied for the most part on cavalry as being 
more effective for the swift pursuit of marauders, and, therefore, 
added a hundred horses to the detachment of mounted dragoons. He 

^ Memorandum by Gradock, 19 Dec. 1813. R^cs. of Cape Colony, ix, 285-7. Cf. his 
letters to Colonel Vicars {27 Nov. 1813) and to Bathurst (6 Dec.). Ibid, ix, 269-70, 275-6, 

* Somerset to Bathurst, 3 April 1815. Ibid, x, 293. 

* Same to same, 24 April 1817. Ibid, xi, 303-9. 

^ “Minutes relative to. . .a conference betweer His Excellency Lord Charles Somerset 
and the CafFre chief Gaika at the Kat River on the 2nd April 1817** (enclosed in above 
despatch). Ibid, xi, 310-16. 
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returned to Cape Town hopeful of the arrangements with Gaika and 
his subordinates and confident that he had made the frontier impreg- 
nable. But the problem of resettling “ that fertile spot the Zuurveld’% 
as he called it, remained unsolved. In a letter to the Landdrost and 
Heemraden of Uitenhage he urged that the surest way of repressing 
Kaffir depredations was to re-occupy the deserted areas, and by way 
of encouragement offered to remit all rent for ten years and to grant 
a title in perpetual quit-rent after three years occupancy.^ But the 
offer failed to attract, and the anomaly of an expensive garrison 
guarding an almost empty country persisted. 

When Somerset returned from his travels he found Bathurst’s 
‘"economy” despatch awaiting him. Having just devised a system of 
frontier defence based on the employment of mounted dragoons, he 
was now informed that the garrison was reduced to 2400 with no 
cavalry at all. Small though the future garrison would be, he was 
determined to station at least 1100 troops on the frontier; for until 
the Kaffirs had been mastered, population, “the natural defence of 
all countries”, could not be expected. To make matters worse, the 
quality of some of the troops provided was extremely poor. One of 
the regiments at the Cape was the Goth, which consisted entirely of 
bad characters drafted from other regiments, and the Governor had 
just heard that 500 English deserters were being sent out to reinforce 
it. This regiment had given constant trouble and was quite unfit for 
frontier duty. The Royal African Corps too, comprising foreign ad- 
venturers and captured British deserters, was a constant source of 
annoyance to the inhabitants. Somerset protested that if he must 
perforce manage with a dangerously small force, it should at any rate 
be of dependable quality. The obnoxious Goth Regiment was removed 
in January 1819, but Great Britain was suffering too acutely from the 
post-war depression for any augmentation to be possible. On the one 
side, the British refused to defend the Cape frontier on a perpetual 
war-footing in time of peace ; and on the other, efforts to remedy the 
chronic weakness of the Eastern Districts by attracting Boer settlers 
had failed. An attempt was about to be made to oppose a barrier to 
Kaffir aggression in the form of surplus population brought from 
Great Britain. 

The situation in that country at the end of the Napoleonic wars was 
such as to make a new wave of emigration inevitable. The normal 
outflow of population created by conditions attendant upon an 
industrial revolution had been dammed up since the beginning of 
the war with the American Colonies. Its release occurred at a time 
when heavy taxation, increased cost of living and post-war dis- 
location caused it to be greatly augmented by numbers of ex-officers 
and professional men as well as artisans and farm labourers. Migra- 
tion on a large scale was inevitable : the only matter in doubt was its 
^ 29 March 1817. Rees, of Cape Colony^ xi, 296-9. 
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destination. From a non^political view the United States, owing to 
its comparative proximity and established position, offered the greatest 
attractions. By 1819 British emigrants were sailing for America at the 
rate of two hundred a week.^ The loss of so much valuable rnan- 
power to a rival naturally evoked efforts to direct the flow to regions 
within the Empire. The circumstances which ultimately led to the 
choice of Cape Colony as the favoured receptacle were the existence 
there of an empty and apparently fertile region, a savage enemy on 
the frontier with whom a depleted garrison was unable to cope, and 
a Dutch population inclined to be hostile. As early as May 1813, 
Colonel Graham had urged that no time should be lost in peopling 
the Zuurveld with Highland crofters who were being driven from 
their holdings. 2 

The pressure which was brought to bear upon the Government 
resulted in the adoption of two distinct and successive policies. 
From 1817 to 1819 lukewarm support was given to general Empire 
settlement, that is to say, to settlement in Canada and Cape Colony, 
the only areas in the Empire suitable for European colonisation 
other than Australia which was saddled with the convict problem. 
The preponderating motive was the disposal of English unem- 
ployed. The second phase of policy, which was responsible for 
the famous Albany Settlement of 1820, was primarily due to the 
worst Kaffir irruption into Cape Colony which had yet been ex- 
perienced. The need of easing the distressful situation at home 
was now subordinated to the desire to plant in the border country a 
dense population, which would guarantee the security of the colony 
and relieve the Mother Country of an onerous burden. The process of 
converting the Government to the idea of transforming a conquered 
military post into an area for settlement was long and arduous, and 
all the more so because assisted immigration even to Canada was still 
frowned upon. In 1814, while the cession of the Cape was still in 
doubt, Richard Fisher, a merchant who was interested in the 
colony and a close friend of Sir John Cradock, published a pamphlet 
entitled The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope as a Colony to Great 
Britain, Therein he advocated its development as a market by stimu- 
lating its own productiveness. ‘"As it is extremely probable”, he 
wrote, “that the emigration from this country must be very con- 
siderable, and the Cape holds out encouragement for settlers, no small 
number may be induced to try it.”^ For two years he exercised all 
the influence at his command and bombarded Bathurst and his secre- 
taries with requests for interviews in an effort to induce the Colonial 
Office to undertake the transportation of English labour to the Cape, 

^ Annual Register for 1819, “Chronicle”, pp. 25-6. 

* Graham to Alexander, 21 May 1813, Rees, if Cape Colony ^ ix, 182-6. Gf. Graham to 
Bathurst, 21 Nov. 181^. Ibid, x, 206-8. 

* Fisher, R. B., op, at, pp. 59, 71. 
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but without result. The economy campaign was in full swing, and 
the idea had not yet taken hold that the settlement of a British popu- 
lation fronting the Kaffirs might relieve the poor rates and the army 
estimates at one and the same time. Two letters, which Fisher wrote 
in i8i6 to Bathurst and William Wilberforce respectively, provide 
an excellent picture of the combination of motives which at last 
induced the Government to move. To Bathurst he repeated his old 
arguments of commercial profit, the relief of British distress and 
the political necessity for anglicisation. But he added a new one: “In 
its present defenceless state, it may be taken by any power, but it is 
most likely, by the reduction of the Gape Regiment and other military 
force there, to become a prey to the revengeful and bloodthirsty 
Caffres.” And to Wilberforce he painted a horrible (and exaggerated) 
picture of Dutch brutality to the Hottentots and urged the introduc- 
tion of English Law and English free labour as the only sound remedy. ^ 
Just as the humanitarians had desired the retention of the conquered 
colonies as a means of limiting the slave trade of other European 
powers, so they now began to support emigration to the Cape for the 
same reason. 

With the exception of this last, the argument ' in favour of assisted 
settlement applied equally to South Africa and Canada. British mer- 
chants desired the anglicisation of French-Canadian as well as Dutch- 
Afrikander institutions, and both countries needed the protection of 
defensive “marks” on their borders. In 1817 applications from in- 
tending settlers became so numerous that the Colonial Office aban- 
doned its negative attitude and adopted a new system.^ In future no 
free passages would be granted to independent settlers; they must go 
at their own expense and would receive no assistance beyond the usual 
grant of twenty-five acres on arrival in the colony of their choice. 
But the Government was now prepared to encourage the cultivation 
of larger holdings in the North American Colonies and at the Cape 
by granting to any individual 100 acres for every settler whom he 
engaged himself to take out and establish. The prospective proprietor 
must undertake to transport not less than ten persons. In other 
words, the minimum grant of land was 1000 acres. On this basis free 
passages would be provided by the Government for the proprietor 
and his followers. As security he must pay a deposit of ^10 for 
every settler, which would be repaid as soon as his people had been 
located on the land assigned to him. On paper the scheme solved the 
standing problem of labour scarcity and provided a dense population 
for resistance against attack. But no scheme of systematic colonisation 
is applicable to both agricultural and pastoral areas, and the only 

^ Fisher to Bathurst, 13 Sept. 1816. Rees, of Cape Colony , xi, 173-5. Fbher to Wilber- 
force. Ibid, xiy 176-83. Cf. Somerset’s indignant repudiation of Fisher’s charges regarding 
Dutch cruelty and immorality. Ibid, xi, 344-5. 

® See Office copy of a circular letter embodying the new regulations, dated 1817. 
Ibid, XI, 388-9. 
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unoccupied region in Cape Colony, namely the Zuurveld or Albany, 
was (and still is) predominantly pastoral. A thickly populated cattle- 
ranch is an economic impossibility. 

On 28 July 1817, Bathurst had written to Somerset mentioning 
the numerous applications which he was receiving from intending 
emigrants, and asking for the Governor’s advice on the prospects 
of settlement in the colony and whether he advocated large grants 
conditional upon the transportation of a proportionate number of 
indentured settlers or the previous system of small independent hold- 
ings. Somerset’s reply, dated December 18, was not received until 
9 February 1818, some months after the new regulations had been 
adopted. Thus the plan of empire settlement to which the Govern- 
ment had committed itself was not dictated by the strategic needs of 
Albany but by the normal motives for colonisation. Somerset’s de- 
spatch was, however, ultimately responsible for the contraction of that 
general plan into an effort to people the Zuurveld. The Albany 
scheme was not primarily a palliative for economic distress in Great 
Britain, as is frequently stated, but an effort to introduce normal self- 
reliance into an unusually weak colonial frontier.^ 

Somerset’s report on the Cape as a general field for colonisation 
had been deliberately discouraging. All land worthy of cultivation 
had already been taken up, and the remainder was so destitute of 
water as to be permanently uninhabitable. One possible region re- 
mained, the empty Zuurveld, the fertility of which he depicted in 
glowing colours. Once more he suggested, as he had been doing at 
frequent intervals ever since his adoption of the idea from Colonel 
Graham in 1813, that the emigrating impulse should be utilised to 
solve the Kaffir problem, ‘‘not disguising from you that I am much 
swayed in recommending the plan by a strong wish to be able even- 
tually to withdraw the military detachments from that quarter”. It 
would be just to warn intending settlers that vigilance and courage 
would be necessary to defend their property. In addition to the 
Albany proposal he pointed out that the remainder of the colony was 
capable of absorbing considerable numbers of artisans and labourers, 
who, being in great demand, would be assured of high wages; and he 
suggested that it would be an excellent investment to encourage such 
migration by granting free passages.^ On receipt of this despatch the 
Colonial Office began to bring gentle pressure to bear upon their 
applicants to choose the Cape in preference to other colonies, and by 
the end of the year (1818) emigrants to Canada were excluded from 
the assistance provided by the new regulations. Moreover applica- 
tions to settle in parts of Cape Colony other than Albany were refused. 
Somerset’s plan had, in fact, been accepted in principle, but it 
was applied half-heartedly and on a limited scale. In December 

^ On this point see Edwards, I. E., lU 1820 Settlers in South Africa. 

* Somerset to Bathurst, 18 Dec. 1817. Rees, of Cape Colony, xi, 425-31. 
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Henry Atkinson, who proposed to conduct a party of settlers thither, 
was informed that ‘‘proposals for emigrating to the Gape have already 
been accepted to the fullest extent to which it is in contemplation of 
the Government to encourage them’’.^ Moreover Somerset’s second 
suggestion of stimulating the migration of indentured labour had been 
ignored. It seemed that the forward policy of 1817-18 was about to 
come to a speedy termination. 

The advocates of assisted labour transportation as distinct from 
land settlement were greatly disappointed at the Government’s nega- 
tive attitude. In January 1818, Henry Nourse had submitted a 
scheme to Lord Sidmouth “for the relief of the numerous distressed 
objects who crowd our streets”. He proposed that a careful selection 
should be made of persons of good character and ability who should 
be conveyed to the Cape. On arrival their indentures, embodying 
reasonable conditions, should be put up for sale. Lack of labour in 
the colony was so chronic that these articles of agreement would fetch 
anything from ^^30 to £ 100 . The amount of the original expenditure 
on ^clothing and transport, totalling about £ 20 , should be imme- 
diately returned to an emigration fund, the surplus profit being re- 
tained at the Cape for the support of emigrants awaiting employment. 
Thus for a moderate initial outlay all parties concerned would receive 
permanent benefit.^ The letter was forwarded by Sidmouth to the 
Colonial Office for Bathurst’s attention, but nothing came of it.^ 
Some time later, when Nourse called at the Office, he was merely 
given a copy of the circular letter and told that no new regulations 
had been made. But his scheme had attracted attention elsewhere. 
On 28 June 1819 he was summoned to give evidence before the Select 
Committee of the Commons on the Poor Laws, where he described 
an elaborated version of his original plan and criticised the Govern- 
ment scheme. Let settlers go out to the Cape independently, obtain 
their grants of land, and then acquire indentured labour, as provided 
by his plan, according to need. The questions put by members of the 
Committee showed that they were considering his proposals, not 
merely in relation to poor relief, but as a possible means of replacing 
slave by free labour at the Cape. It was an interesting proposition 
which illustrates one aspect of British public opinion in regard to the 
colony.^ But it was the examination of the next witness which re- 
vealed the dominating trend in political circles. W. J. Burchell,® 
who had travelled extensively in South Africa, blamed the Dutch 
frontiersmen for all the previous troubles with the Kaffirs, and advo- 
cated the planting of a British settlement on the border as the most 

^ Quoted by Edwards, op. cit. p. 48. 

* Nourse to Lord Sidmouth, 12 Jan. 1818. Rees, of Cape Colony y xi, 445-8. 

* Ibid. XI, 449-50. 

* Second Report from the Select Committee , 1819, Pari. Pap. 1819, n (509), Noursc*s evidence, 
pp. 21-7. 

^ Author of Travels in the Interior of Souihem Africa, 2 vols. (London, 1822-4). Cf. i, 82. 
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effective means of re-establishing a good understanding. “Would 
there be any danger”, he was asked, “if we conciliated the Caffres at 
this new settlement, that we might have for enemies the Dutch 
settlers?” “The Dutch settlers”, he replied, “would find themselves 
circumscribed by this new establishment on the one side and by the 
authority of the laws of the Cape on the other and would probably 
not venture to commit any ill-natured acts against them.”^ The 
new frontier policy stood fully revealed. Based on a combination of 
humanitarianism and economy, it aimed by the substitution of a 
strong British border community for a weak Dutch one to put an end 
to Kaffir wars for ever. 

The Committee was evidently aware that a special effort to colonise 
the Albany District was impending, for members closely questioned 
Burchell on what he would consider “the essential requisites” for 
persons “on the point of proceeding to Algoa Bay to settle”. The 
project was made public on July 12 when Vansittart, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, rose in the House to move a grant of ;£^50,ooo to 
assist unemployed persons to emigrate to the Cape of Good Hope. 
The reason given was that the Government, having successfully ex- 
perimented on a small scale in settling surplus population in one of 
the colonies, was desirous of making a more ambitious experiment. 
The Cape, he explained, had been found to be “more advantageous” 
than Canada. “The particular part of the Colony selected was the 
south east coast of Africa. . .some distance from Cape Town.”^ The 
statement was, in fact, deliberately veiled, and when the Chancellor 
was subsequently challenged about this remarkable preference for 
South Africa rather than Canada, he seems to have descended to pre- 
varication.^ No doubt the Government was not anxious to advertise 
the fact that they were proposing to settle a dangerous area for 
military purposes, but the precaution seems to have been somewhat 
futile in view of the fact that news of a fresh Kaffir war was already 
public property and that the members of the Poor Laws Committee 
a fortnight previously had considered whether an advance guard of 
300 settlers would be able to protect themselves from Kaffir in- 
cursions.^ 

The change from a passive to an active furtherance of the Albany 
scheme was almost certainly caused by the arrival of alarming news 
from the Cape. Somerset’s recognition of Gaika as paramount chief 
had ignored Bantu ideas of tribal autonomy. The standing feud be- 
tween Gaika and his uncle Ndlambe broke out afresh when Dushane, 
son of the latter, deserted Gaika for his father. Feeling themselves 
strong enough to avenge past wrongs, father and son with other Xosa 

^ Second Report from the Select Committee ^ Burchell’s evidence, pp. 27-32. A shortened 
version is printed in the Annual Register for 1819, “Chronicle”, pp. 331-0. 

* Hansard^ xl, 1549, 12 July 1819. * See Edwards, op, cit, p. 53. 

* Second Report from the Select Committee^ 1819, p. 32. 
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chiefs attacked Gaika in force, inflicted a bloody defeat, and deprived 
him of a vast quantity of cattle. Gaika thereupon appealed for aid 
to the Governor, who responded by sending a mixed detachment of 
troops and burghers under Colonel Brereton. The colonists recaptured 
most of the cattle but failed to come to grips with Gaika’s enemies, 
who promptly retaliated by instituting a reign of terror on the frontier. 
The climax was reached on 22 April 1819, when 10,000 Kaffirs in 
three columns swept down from the surrounding heights upon the 
town and barracks of Grahamstown. The defenders under Colonel 
Willshire numbered only 320, but their devoted courage and the 
immense superiority of the musket over the assegai defeated the on- 
slaught. Three of the defenders were killed and five wounded, while 
the Kaffirs lost between seven and eight hundred before they re- 
treated. For a time Wiltshire’s advance was hampered by lack of 
water and distemper among the horses, but eventually Ndlambe’s 
army was followed and completely broken. In his report Somerset 
paid a glowing tribute to “ that fine body of men ”, the burgher force. ^ 
In October he held a conference with Gaika and the defeated chiefs. 
The latter were compelled to recognise Gaika once more as para- 
mount chief and to restore his territory. To strengthen the colonial 
boundary Somerset established a neutral zone — an idea which had 
been suggested by Collins in 1809 and repeated in 1813 by the Court 
of Circuit.^ The densely wooded area between the Fish and Keis- 
kamma Rivers, which had provided ideal cover for Kaffir raiders, 
was declared neutral territory, closed to Kaffir and colonist alike. 
Insulation was to be maintained by a military post (Fort Willshire) 
on the banks of the Keiskamma and by a system of military patrols.^ 
The verbal treaty by which this arrangement was made was destined 
to be a fruitful source of trouble for the future. From a military point 
of view the eastward extension of control was sound ; but as Somerset 
urged once more to Bathurst, there could be no solution until the 
frontier was backed by a dense population. The attempt to provide 
that desideratum by the famous Albany Settlement is described in 
a subsequent chapter.^ 

The failure of the 1820 experiment to fulfil its original purpose was 
due to a faulty premiss in the argument. Obviously the question of 
success or failure turned on the point whether or not the soil of the 
Zuurveld was capable of producing regular crops of roots and cereals. 
A certain Mr Francis, giving evidence before the Commission of 
Inquiry, stated that Albany was considered by the Boers as being 
“peculiarly liable to blight, and [they] were never in the habit of 
permanently occupying such lands. Albany can only succeed in 

^ Somerset to Bathurst, 22 May 1819. Rees, of Cape Colonyy xii, 193-202. 

* Report of the Circuit Commission for 1813. Ibid, x, 94. 

* Somerset to Bathurst, 15 Oct. 1819. Ibid, xn, 337-45. 

* Vide infra, chap. ix. 
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pasture and then requires extensive allotments to admit of changing 
grounds when the grasses fail”.^ The astounding thing is that no one 
thought of finding out the truth beforehand. The Colonial Office is 
not perhaps very blameworthy for accepting Somerset’s assurances on 
the point at their face value. It is clear that the latter would not have 
staked his reputation upon the colonisation of this particular region 
had he known its real character. One can only assume that he held 
himself so aloof from the Dutch that he was never told. Some thou- 
sands of optimistic settlers were accordingly planted in an area which 
was notoriously poor, and incapable of supporting even the normal 
number of pastoralists. A heavier charge which lies against the 
Colonial Office has reference to financial responsibility. The records 
attest the care bestowed upon the selection and organisation of the 
settlers, and their own letters are enthusiastic about the comfort of 
the transport arrangements. But there Bathurst’s imagination seems 
to have stopped short. The leading principle, it was stated, “is that 
after landing the new Settlers are to be of no expense to the Mother 
Country. Whatever they receive they must pay for”.^ The failure of 
three successive harvests and the consequent necessity of feeding some 
5000 individuals for two years was, of course, unpredictable. But 
Somerset was given no chance to explain that Cape Colony had often 
much ado to feed itself, and that food transports should accompany 
the endgrant ships. As one British Official at Cape Town drily re- 
marked, it was a case of sending pauperes pauperioribus? The new- 
comers were only kept alive by the hasty importation of foodstuffs 
from abroad, which cost the Colonial Government (after deducting 
the second and third instalments of the deposits) 57,000 rix-dollars 
in 1820, and in 1821 the substantial sum of 195,000 rix-dollars.^ If 
the Colonial Department had forgotten the early history of Virginia, 
it might have recalled the slow and expensive business of putting 
Americ m Loyalists on their feet in Canada. The close settlement of 
the eastern borderlands had been advocated by successive governors 
and was an inherently sound proposition. It failed of its original 
purpose through lack of attention to vitally important details ; but it 
incidentally and unknowingly injected an explosive force into a com- 
paratively static society. 

The years 1806 to 1822 represent a “great divide” in the history 
of European South Africa, witnessing an infiltration of social and 
political conceptions from Great Britain which constituted the first 
stage in the creation of a new Anglo-Dutch nation. The same period 
was responsible for changes in the sphere of commerce and finance 

^ Journal of the Proceedings of the Commissioners of Inquiry commenced at Gape 
Town, Monday 28 July 1822. Printed in Edwards, op. cit.jap, 170^200. 

* The Colonial Military Secretary to the Commissary General, 2 April 1820. Rees, of 
Cape Colony i xra, 100. Gf. Bathurst to Somerset. Ibid, xn, 259. 

* Bird, W, W., State of the Cape, p. 183. . * Ibid. p. 238. 
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which were equally significant. Until the 1820 experiment in coloni- 
sation the Gape, as its previous history has shown, was regarded by 
Dutch and British Governments in turn as a strategic point and 
nothing more. It was not a “colony” in the normal connotation of 
the term. Neither the Dutch nor the English East India Companies 
desired to see it interfere in the traffic between Europe and Asia by 
becoming an area of native productivity. The Cape Dutch were ac- 
cordingly a poor community, maintaining a primitive self-sufficiency 
by producing their own food. Foreign trade as such was virtually 
non-existent. Gape Town itself was an ocean tavern, which by pro- 
viding board and lodging for travellers enabled the farmers to buy 
the few articles of European manufacture which they needed. But 
population steadily increased — from 62,000 (of all colours) in 1798 to 
approximately 120,000 in 1822^ — and with it the costs of administra- 
tion. Batavian republicans and British humanitarians pressed for the 
creation of civilising agencies, which cost money. New drostdies, new 
churches and schools and roads, were called for; and there was no 
forfeign trade to pay for them. During the war of American Inde- 
pendence Governor van Plettenberg had been driven to relieve the 
prevailing distress by issuing 47,696 rix-dollars of paper money on 
the good faith of the Government and with a solemn assurance that 
it would be redeemed as soon as normal intercourse with Holland 
could be resumed. But once it had been adopted this dangerously 
easy expedient of relieving governmental penury was not abandoned. 
By the time of the surrender of the colony in 1795 the total issue 
amounted to 1,291,276 rix-dollars — nominally £2^8,2^^. 45. od, in 
English currency. Commissioner-General Sluysken’s disingenuous- 
ness in inducing the British to assume responsibility for the debt on 
the totally inadequate security of the public buildings has already 
been adverted to.*^ During the first British occupation additional 
issues were made, totalling 495,000 rix-dollars, which on the restora- 
tion of the Batavian Government were redeemed by the British. In 
justice to the public, Commissary De Mist should at once have de- 
stroyed paper currency to that amount, but poverty induced him to 
leave it in circulation, unsupported by any tangible assets. The 
anxiety of De Mist and Governor Janssens to develop the colony was 
responsible for further issues amounting to 300,000 rix-dollars. On 
the return of the British in 1806 Sir David Baird added another 

83.197 rix-dollars, thus bringing the gross amount in circulation to 

2.169.197 rix-dollars.^ 

So large a currency was far in excess of the needs of a small com- 
munity whose internal transactions were mostly conducted by barter 
and bank drafts. None the less, money failed to circulate freely, and 

^ Bird, W. W., State of the Cape, p. 354. * Vide supra, p. 174. 

® Based on the report of a special committee set up by Lord C^edon. Rees, of Cape 
Colors, VI, 273-8. 
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the colonial revenue was incapable of providing for necessary im- 
provements. Caledon determined to meet the situation by a bold 
policy which eventually proved to be extremely injurious. After some 
hesitation the British Government authorised him to issue new money 
to the extent of one million rix-dollars. Provision was made (on 
paper) for the payment of interest and the gradual redemption of the 
capital outlay for public buildings by the respective districts.^ “In 
an ill moment the local government was induced on very mistaken 
grounds to resolve on its augmentation while its diminution should, 
on the contrary, have been determined.’’^ Soon after Cradock’s 
assumption of office he was alarmed to find that the premium paid 
for sterling bills on London, which usually stood between parity and 
20 per cent, below, had risen to the unprecedented figure of 80 1 , 
But much worse was to follow. After remaining at that level for some 
two years, the premium rate mounted with accumulating momentum 
from 85 in March 1816 to 195 in May 1822. In other words, the 
external purchasing power of the rix-dollar depreciated by 57 per 
cent.* 

Cradock realised that the Colony was in a dangerous financial 
position and took active measures to stop the rot by inaugurating a 
policy of currency contraction. 

But a large paper currency is not itself an evil, provided that its 
volume is commensurate with public confidence in the Government 
to which it has been lent. As long as the Colonial Administration 
used the new money to pay for roads, wharfs, prisons, and so on, and 
then withdrew the paper after it had served its purpose, no internal 
injury had been inflicted. The transaction was a form of tax upon the 
inhabitants by which they supplied labour and materials for the con- 
struction of permanent assets. But when new paper was not with- 
drawn from circulation and was treated as revenue, as had been the 
usual practice in the past, the purchase of benefits therewith (whether 
cargoes of rice in times of scarcity or permanent buildings) repre- 
sented a mortgage on the profit-making capacity of the community. 
Had that been all, an increasing population with a consequently 
expanding revenue could have met the liability. But the same people 
who were putting up buildings and developing roads and harbours 
were at the same time purchasing foreign wares which they could not 
afford — iron and steel goods from Great Britain, muslin and silks from 
India, and tea from China. Under the double strain the currency 
collapsed. 

The economic situation of the colony was, indeed, highly artificial. 
Drawn into the orbit of a World Power, the inhabitants of Cape Town 
imitated the more lavish standards of their visitors and bought from 

^ Rees, of Cape Colors ^ vn, 163-8, 260 3, 

* H. T. Colcbrooke’s editorial observations, State of the Cape^ p. 342. 

• Vide ibid. App. I, p. 324, where a detailed table is printed. 
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abroad more than the country could pay for with its own products. 
A permanently adverse balance of trade was the result. The colony 
possessed three chief sources of income : the British garrison, the enter- 
tainment of invalids from India, and the export of Cape wine. But 
the receipts from these and a few minor sources amounted in 1821 
to 4,92 1,192 rix-dollars, whereas imports totalled 6,666,244 rix-dollars, 
thus showing an arrear of remittances due to Great Britain of nearly 
two million rix-dollars on the year’s working.^ The result was an 
increasing competition for the Government bills on London with 
which the Commissary Department at the Cape paid for army ex- 
penses and which were auctioned. When the supply of public bills 
was insufficient, remittances were made by private bills which were not 
always honoured. Inevitably the London merchants began to grow 
shy of hazarding further consignments, and when they did so sent 
articles of inferior quality.^ “The state of the credit at the Cape”, 
it was said in 1822, “is so desperate that confidence in individuals is 
gone. There is a host of borrowers and no lenders.”® 

As the colony sank more deeply into debt and the value of its 
currency declined, prices soared and trade stagnated. Moreover, the 
inadequate export trade was further contracted by two unexpected 
occurrences. The economy clamour in England which caused the 
Government to reduce the Cape garrison by almost one-half corre- 
spondingly reduced the colony’s most important market.^ The 
second misfortune was, curiously enough, the death of Napoleon in 
1821. During his exile St Helena had been an important market for 
Cape produce, which was exported thither to an annual value of over 
509,000 rix-dollars, payment being made in Spanish dollars and by 
bills on London. When Bonaparte died and the special establishment 
departed, this source of revenue to the Cape came to an end. 

Necessity demanded that the colony should rectify her trade balance 
by developing new lines for export and by securing favourable terms 
of entry for them in markets abroad. To achieve this end successive 
Governors with the Colonial Agent and British merchants interested 
in the Cape, carried on a long struggle, trying on the one hand 
to encourage new industries and on the other to defeat the opposition 
of vested interests in securing concessions in the British market. 
As being an enemy possession conquered in war, Cape Colony was 
not included in the general commercial system of the Empire, as 
embodied in the Navigation Laws, but a special discretionary power 
was temporarily vested in the Crown to regulate its commerce by 
Orders-in-Council.® 

^ Bird, W. W., State of the Cape (from the Gape Customs registers), pp. 124-5. 

* Fisher, R. B., op. cit. p. 47. 

* State of the Capey P* 36. 

^ Gf. Somerset to Bathurst, 19 July 1817. Rees, of Cape Colony y xi, 360. 

* Statutes at Largey 46 Geo. Ill, cap. 30. The authority so vested was continued by the 
following short-term Acts: 49 Geo. Ill, cap. 17; 56 Geo. Ill, cap. 8; i Geo. IV, cap. ii. 
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The first Order-in-Gouncil after the conquest, that of 1 1 June 1806,^ 
pcrnutted entry to the Cape of foreign goods in either British or 
foreign ships from any part of His Majesty’s Dominions duty free. 
But this liberality was not destined to last, for the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company intervened. By the Act of i8o6 the 
Company’s monopoly had been specifically safeguarded in relation 
to the Cape; that is to say, the colony had been totally debarred 
from participation in eastern trade within the limits of the Company’s 
charter. As soon as the conquest was known, negotiations took place 
between the Directors and Lord Castlereagh in regard to the terms 
upon which they would be willing to supply the Cape with Indian 
and China goods. In a letter, dated 6 June 1806, they took the oppor- 
tunity to press not only for discrimination against foreigners, but for 
higher duties than had been imposed during the First Occupation.^ 
The Company, in fact, viewed the Cape with suspicion as a dangerous 
door through which Americans and other rivals could too easily slip 
into their preserves. One of the chief reasons put forward for re- 
conquering the Cape had been the advisability of locking that door.^ 
It was an attitude stubbornly maintained by the Company until the 
loss of its exclusive privileges in 1813 and one which robbed the Cape 
of the opportunity of becoming an emporium for East and West trade. 

After considerable delay the Company’s proposals were submitted 
to the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, and were eventually 
accepted.^ British goods in British ships were to be admitted duty 
free, while foreign goods in British ships were to pay a duty of 5 per 
cent., and foreign goods in foreign ships 15 per cent, ad valorem.^ The 
Company had won its point. 

When the further enabling Act of March 1809 was passed, the 
Order-in-Council of May 1807 automatically expired. A new Order 
was issued on 1 2 April, the provisions of which were identical with 
those of its predecessor.® But the stringent treatment of neutrals in 
European waters occasioned by Napoleon’s Continental System pro- 
duced r#^ percussions in South Africa. The Committee for Trade came 
to the conclusion that it was unwise to continue to allow neutrals to 
participate further in the Cape trade. On i October i8ii, a fresh 
Order was issued which ordained that as from 12 April 1812 com- 
merce to and from the Cape must be conducted in British ships only, 
and that the previous permission to foreign vessels should cease.*^ On 

^ Privy Council Register, P.G. 2/170, ff. 3^3-5. 

* Committee for Trade, In-Letters, B.T. 1/34, no. 53. 

® Percival, R., An Account of the Cape of Good Hope (London, 1804), p. 334. 

* For the negotiations see Committee for Trade, Minutes, B.T. 5/17, p. 203 (21 April 
1807) ; ibid, p. 246 (8 May) ; B.T. 1/34, no. 61 ; Privy Council Register, P.C. 2/173, If. 47-8. 

* Caledon’s Proclamation, 18 Sept. 1807. Rees, of Cape Colony ^ vi, 203-4. 

« Privy Council Register, P.C. 2/180, ff. 379-84. Cf. Caledon’s Proclamation, 29 Sept. 
1809. Rees, of Cape Colony y vn, 153-6. 

’ Privy Coimcil Register, P.C- 2/192, ff. 341 -2. Printed in Rees, of Cape Colony, vin, 
157-8. Cf, B.T. 1/67, no. i6j B.T. 5/21, p. 371. 
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24 September 1814, an Order-in-Council placed the Cape under the 
general incidence of the Navigation Laws.^ 

At this stage in the tardy process of incorporating the Cape in the 
imperial economic system, its position was peculiarly unfortunate. 
Its supporters had not yet secured for it equality of treatment as 
regards the eastern trade, and it was now subject to all the restrictions 
of a British colony without enjoying the concomitant privileges. For, 
as Thomas Courtenay, the Colonial Agent for the Cape, pointed out, 
Cape produce (with the exception of wine) was still ranked in the 
British table of customs duties with that of foreign countries, while 
other British settlements received preferences as against the foreigner, 
amounting in many cases to a prohibition. He also repeated a pre- 
vious suggestion, that instead of excluding foreign vessels, the Cape 
should be declared a Free Port. By this means the foreigner would be 
discouraged from going to the East Indies, the productions of which, 
being deposited at the Cape, might be thence conveyed to Europe or 
America. It would also have the valuable result of checking the 
serious decline in the colonial currency.^ It was a policy which 
steadily gained adherents. “ Make the Cape a free port for the nations 
of Europe”, advised The Times in 1819, ‘‘and we banish North 
America from the Indian Seas.”^ 

But a great change had to take place in commercial notions before 
such revolutionary concessions could be possible. The representatives 
of the Cape interests accordingly concentrated their efforts upon 
trying to break through the restrictions imposed by the East India 
Company on the one side and to secure preferences in the British 
market on the other. In December 18 ii Sir John Cradock pointed 
out that it was useless for the Government to expect agricultural de- 
velopment at the Cape until the colony was able to dkpose of its 
surplus produce in an external market.^ He also concluded his report 
on the Cape revenues with the remark that the Company’s monopoly 
was stultifying all improvements.^ 

Yet even after the Company’s monopoly had been limited in 1813 
to the trade in tea and the China trade, a special provision was made 
in respect of the Cape, whereby the monopoly remained as to trade 
between the Cape and Great Britain : any merchant legally qualified 
could import oriental goods to the Gape, but such goods could only 
be re-exported by the Company or by the Company’s Ucence.® 
A strenuous but unsuccessful effort was made by Courtenay, the 
Colonial Agent, to have this limitation removed.’ The colony had 
thus failed to secure the degree of freedom which it had a right to 

^ Privy Council Register, P.G. 2/196, ff, 189-92. 

* Rees, of Cape Colony, x, 221-4. ® Ibid, xii, 234. 

* Cradock to Robt Willimott, 10 Dec. 1811. Committee for Trade, In^jLetters, B.T. 
1/67, no. 17. Printed in Rees, of Cape Colony^ viu, 345-6. 

® In-Lcttcrs, B.T. 1/67, no. 19. ® 54 wo* cap* 34 > sec. 3. 

^ B.T. 1/90, nos. 40 and 41 ; B.T. 5/23, p. 336. 
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expect, but it had been released from the most galling of the restric- 
tions. 

Meanwhile Sir John Cradock had scored an important success for 
the colony with regard to its wine industry. As the result of his 
representations the Committee for Trade, in May 1813, recommended 
an absolute reduction of the duties on Cape wine to one-third of those 
previously imposed.^ The one article which the Cape had as yet 
been able to produce which Great Britain could absorb on a large scale 
was thus given a substantial preference. Considerable new capital 
was accordingly invested, and by 1815 Cape wine was beginning to 
establish itself in England: by 1817 it was selling on a large scale. 
Indeed it is not too much to say that without the acquisition of this 
export trade the colony would have become totally insolvent. In 
1821 the total value of colonial produce export amounted to 1,741,035 
rix-dollars; of that sum wines were responsible for no less than 
1,095,600 rix-dollars. 2 

With regard to other commodities, however, the Cape was still on 
the same footing as foreign countries and did not share in the pre- 
ferences accorded to the North American and West Indian colonies. 
In 1818 a Committee of shipowners and merchants interested in the 
colony made a concerted effort to secure colonial privileges for Cape 
wheat and brandy. They asked that wheat be allowed to be imported 
when the average price rose to 67.^. per quarter and that brandy be 
admitted on the same terms as the West Indies spirit. With regard to 
the former the Committee for Trade remarked that an Act of Parlia- 
ment would be necessary and were evidently not disposed to invite 
trouble. They were in favour of encouraging Cape brandy, but un- 
fortunately the Customs Commissioners objected on the ground that 
large quantities of French and Spanish brandy were exported from 
England to the Cape, and that if the duty were lowered to the West 
Indies level, this foreign spirit would be mixed with the Cape product 
and re-exported to England at the lower rate.^ Not a very con- 
vincing argument. 

But the pertinacity of Courtenay was about to secure for the 
Cape a specially privileged position which marked a turning point, 
not only in its own commercial future, but in that of the Empire as 
a whole. In 1819 the ports of Mauritius were opened by Order- 
in-Council to foreign vessels. Courtenay seized the opportunity of 
repeating his previous demands on behalf of the Cape. In an ex- 
tremely cogent letter he pointed out the benefits which would accrue 
if the colony were made a clearing house between the Orient and 

^ Minutes, B.T. 5/22, pp. 267, 329. Cf. M. d’Ecury’s memo, stating the case for a 
reduction of duty, B.T. 1/77, no. 27. 

* State of the Cape^ p. 325. 

* See the memorials of the Committee of Ship-Owners (Messrs May and Alewyn, 
Messrs Nour^ and Christian, J. D. Maseau, H. T. Golebrookc, etc.), B.T. 5/26, pp. 60, 
335» 435; B.T. 1/125, no. 27; B.T. 1/127, nos- Bj 7> 8, 10, 1 1 and 12. 
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those parts of Europe and America from which British ships were 
excluded. The concession demanded had already been granted to 
Mauritius. If the Cape were not similarly favoured, it would compete 
at a disadvantage with that island and find its own less extensive 
privileges made nugatory.^ 

Courtenay wrote his letter to the Colonial Office on 18 August 1819. 
On 19 April 1820 it was considered by the Committee for Trade, who 
accepted Courtenay’s arguments.^ The resulting Order for the Cape 
was issued on 1 2 July 1820. Under its terms British ships were allowed 
to import to the Cape foreign goods from the country of origin, except 
cotton, iron, steel, and wool manufactures. Such British ships could 
reload with cargoes of Gape produce or other articles legally imported 
there and proceed to foreign ports at will. Any foreign state which 
gave entry to British ships trading to and from the Cape as aforesaid 
should receive identical privileges for its own vessels at the Cape. 
A countervailing duty was to be imposed as need arose to keep the 
rates of duty charged on foreign vessels at the Cape level with those 
impAsed by foreigners on British ships. Foreign vessels exporting from 
the Cape were to pay a duty of 8 per cent, over and above that paid 
by exporting British ships unless and until it was shown that the 
British received equal treatment in the foreign port.® 

It is at once apparent that the controlling principle of these regu- 
lations was reciprocity as opposed to the traditional policy of national 
exclusiveness and monopoly. The rise of Great Britain to the position 
of a world power in industry accelerated the advent of more liberal 
ideas of international exchange. The Cape-Mauritius experiment was 
the first of a series which by 1825 comprised a new imperial system 
and a new conception. The Cape was now free to develop her com- 
merce where she would. A period of profound change in her eco- 
nomic, no less than in her social and political life was about to begin. 

^ Courtenay to Goulburn, 18 Aug. 1819. Rees, of Cape Colony y xii, 287-9. 

* Minutes, B.T. 5/28, p. 363 (19 April 1820). 

* Privy Council Register, P.G. 2/202, ff. 454-7. (Printed in Rees, of Cape Colony, xiii, 
181-4.) 



CHAPTER IX 


THE BRITISH SETTLERS OF 1820 

X_JnTIL the year 1820, the vast eastern parts of Cape Colony were 
very sparsely inhabited. At considerable distances from one another 
— in some cases many miles — a few Dutch people lived in primitive 
dwellings and carried on the simplest farming operations. The de- 
velopment of this part of the country can scarcely be said to have 
begun before 1820. In its whole extent there were but four villages — 
assuming that an insignificant collection of wattle and daub hovels 
was worthy of such a name. They were Graaff-Reinet (1786), Uiten- 
hage (1804), Grahamstown (1812) and Cradock (1813). To the east, 
beyond the Great Fish River, which could be crossed without difficulty, 
was Kaffirland with its restless Bantu tribes. 

The Colonial Government had from time to time discussed the 
strengthening of this frontier by a close settlement of Europeans. In 
1812 the Kaffirs had been thrust back from the Zuurveld behind the 
Fish River, but seven years later they had crossed it again and attacked 
Grahamstown, and had only been repelled with difficulty. In the 
early part of 1819, while this struggle was actually proceeding, a 
movement was set on foot in England to send out a number of emi- 
grants. It was hoped that they would at once strengthen the frontier 
and relieve the Old Country of some of the troubles which were 
afflicting her as a result of the abrupt ending of the Napoleonic wars 
in the midst of the Industrial Revolution. 

The origin of the scheme was due to Benjamin Moodie, a settler of 
Scottish extraction who had a large estate in the Swellendam district. 
There was, and had always been, a great dearth of labour in the 
colony, '^o that work was plentiful and wages good. In 1817, Moodie, 
who was then in Scotland, conceived the idea of organising and 
financing a supply of labour as a profitable speculation, and sending 
out at his own risk, unaided by Government, a number of unmarried 
artisans from Edinburgh. Each man had to provide a sum of £^o 
and to indenture himself to Moodie for a period of three years. In 
return, he received a free passage to the Cape and maintenance until 
the expiry of the contract, unless he obtained work elsewhere before 
that time. On these terms a party of two hundred young men left 
Edinburgh for the Cape and most of them soon found such lucrative 
employment that they were able to pay for the cancellation of their 
agreements. Thus the scheme was eminently successful. 

In the following year, 1818, two other Scottish gentlemen, Messrs 
Tait and Goslin, engineered a similar venture, which also met with 
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success and did much to advertise Cape Colony as a field for cmi* 
gration. In 1819, three others, Messrs Vernon, Harbord and Stracey, 
actuated by motives of philanthropy, devoted themselves to pro- 
paganda on behalf of the English labourers and issued a pamphlet 
describing in alluring terms the advantages of emigration to South 
Africa. The London Times of 18 June 1819 supported the scheme 
with enthusiasm. “Our noble station at the Cape of Good Hope’^ 
it said, “has the finest soil and climate in the world; it produces in 
unparalleled abundance all the necessaries and all the luxuries of 
life, whether civilised or savage.’’ The eulogy, however, was some- 
what modified by the statement that “the natives in the vicinity of 
our settlement are now in arms against us”. These enticing accounts 
of the conditions of life in Cape Colony became a common topic of 
public conversation and excited universal interest.^ The problem of 
disposing of the unemployed was at that moment the constant pre- 
occupation of the Cabinet, and the fact that Lord Charles Somerset, 
Governor of the Cape Colony, was advocating closer settlement along 
the ^eastern frontier to strengthen its defence seemed to afford the 
opportunity of dealing with two problems at once. In the result, on 
the last business day of the session (July 1819) the House of Commons 
voted a sum of ^^50,000 for the purpose of carrying out a large emi- 
gration scheme.2 

In order that no one should arrive in the colony in the penniless 
state of many emigrants to America, a deposit of j(^io was required 
for each family of man, wife and two children, of £2. 10s, od. for each 
additional child under fourteen, and for every single person be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen. A third of these sums was 
to be returned to the emigrant on his landing in the colonv , another 
third on his reaching the allotted location and the last third three 
months later. A free passage with provisions was to be provided, and 
to each man was to be allotted one hundred acres of land in the new 
country at a quit rent, which, however, would be remitted during the 
first ten years. After three years’ continued residence “the land shall 
be measured at the expense of Government and the holder shall 
obtain, without fee, his title thereto on a perpetual quit rent not 
exceeding two pounds ten shillings per hundred acres”. The Crown 
reserved to itself all gold, silver and precious stones which might be 
found on any of the locations. In the case of a hundred families of one 
religious persuasion applying for leave to take out a minister with 
them, the Government was willing to assign a salary to such 
minister. 

There was a widespread eagerness to reach the supposed El 
Dorado and it is said that there were ninety thousand applications. The 

^ For a detailed account of the promotion of the scheme, see Edwards, Isobel, Tht 1820 
Settlers and the Albany Settlement, 

• See C.H,B.E. vol. n, and vide supra, p. 224. 
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selection of those who eventually emigrated was made in accordance 
with the following procedure. The first man in a particular town or 
district who made application to the Secretary of State for permission 
to emigrate under the scheme was accepted, but he was told that he 
would have to make up a party of at least ten others, with or without 
families. The further selection was then left to him and he became 
the recognised ‘‘head of the party”, through whom all communi- 
cation between the members of the party and the Government was 
to take place. Hence some became heads of parties who, on account 
of their limited education, former occupations and habits of life, were 
incapable of exercising any control or influence over others. On the 
other hand, there were heads of parties who were retired officers of 
the army and navy and others of good education and position who 
possessed considerable means. These saw in the scheme a profitable 
investment for their capital and looked to the establishment of large 
and fine estates. They took with them a number of indentured 
settler servants, for whom they paid the necessary deposits. In these 
ways fifty-six different parties were formed, comprising 3487 men, 
women and children, with a combined capital in deposit moneys of 
4,054. The average number in a party was about forty. Carlisle’s 
was the smallest with fifteen. But in William Parker’s of Cork there 
were 220 individuals, in John Bailie’s 256, in Thomas Willson’s 307, 
and in Hezekiah Sephton’s, the largest, 344. 

To transport this crowd of people from England to South Africa, 
twenty-four ships, each of about 400 tons burthen, were chartered. 
It was arranged that they should leave in pairs and at such intervals 
of time as to obviate the difficulties arising from too many arrivals 
in the distant land at one time. For their greater convenience in 
those days of difficult land travel, the vessels were to start from ports 
which were as near as possible to the districts from which the emi- 
grants came. The English ports chosen were Deptford, the most 
important, Portsmouth, Liverpool and Bristol, and, for the Irish, the 
Cove of Cork. 

Before the necessary preparations in the ships were completed, 
emigrants began to arrive and embark. The winter of 1819-20 was 
exceptionally tempestuous and cold. The Thames was frozen from 
bank to bank, and the vessels at Deptford were for a time icebound. 
The consequent delay in commencing the voyage gave many of the 
emigrants the opportunity of reconsidering the wisdom of leaving 
England and deciding finally to abandon the venture and get back 
to land. Their places at the last moment were filled by others. Thus 
the lists of emigrants originally prepared in London do not agree with 
the lists of arrivals in Cape Town. 

The first move of the emigrant fleet was made by the Nautilus^ 
which drifted slowly down through thf Thames ice on 5 December 
1819; she was followed by the Chapman on the 9th and, during the 
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ensuing six weeks, the whole body of the British settlers set forth for 
the shores of South Africa. The letters and diaries of the emigrants 
show that every reasonable provision was made for their comfort, and 
after some early mishaps the voyage was accomplished uneventfully 
in about ninety days. The destination of the vessels in the first in- 
stance was Simonstown, though a few called at Cape Town. At 
Simonstown, the vessels remained for a few days to take on pro- 
visions and water. The bleak hills and desolate stretches of land, as 
viewed from the decks, did not impress the new-comers favourably. 
Their disappointment and depression were not lessened when they 
found that none but heads of parties were allowed to land, the more 
so as there had been much quarrelling during the voyage, and peti- 
tions to break up into smaller parties under other leaders were ready 
for presentation to the Colonial Government. 

The further voyage to Algoa Bay took from five days (in the case 
of the Brilliant) to a month (in the case of the Northampton ) . Mean- 
while, the Cape Government sent all the available military tents to 
the * shore of Algoa Bay as temporary shelters. Ox- waggons were 
hired from farmers, far and near — even from far-away Graaff-Reinet, 
to convey the settlers to the locations which had been allotted to them ; 
and stores of farm implements, seeds and other materials to start the 
emigrants in life were collected in large quantities upon the beach. 
The Chapman, first of the flotilla, reached the eastern anchorage on 
10 April 1820; the Nautilus four days later. 

The first view of the promised land was even more forbidding than 
that of the Simonstown mountains. The voyagers saw the in- 
hospitable shore of Algoa Bay girt with barren sand hills and a broad 
belt of angry surf. There was no sign of human habitation but the 
solitary FortFrederick on the top of a distant hill. Fortunately, during 
the whole of the three months over which the landing stretched, the 
weather was fine and the sea calm, but even under these circum- 
stances the surf on the shore was dangerous. But all were landed 
without a single casualty. 

The emigrants from the Chapman were landed on 1 1 April. Being 
the first to reach the shore, they found an adequate number of waggons 
— about ninety — to convey them straight away to their location near 
the mouth of the Great Fish River, about six days distant. In due 
course, other vessels arrived, but owing to the vagaries of the 
wind, two or three anchored simultaneously. In consequence of 
the inadequate number of waggons, the long distances they had to 
travel and their slow rate of motion, the shore of Algoa Bay became 
very inconveniently crowded and the tents were filled to their utmost 
capacity. Not until July did the last party leave the shore. 

Thomas Pringle, the poet, and head of a party of Scottish settlers, 
gives us a very good description of the settlers as he observed them 
waiting on the shore. 
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•‘I strolled along the beach”, he says, “to survey more closely the camp of the 
settlers, which had looked so picturesque from the sea. On my way I passed two 
or three marquees, pitched apart among the evergreen bushes which were scattered 
between the sandhills and the heights behind. These were the encampments of some 
of the higher class settlers, and evinced the taste of the occupants by the pleas^t 
situations in which they were placed, and by the neatness and order of cve^thing 

about them A little way beyond, I entered the Settlers’ Gamp. It consisted of 

several hundred tents, pitched in parallel rows or streets, and occupied by the 
middling and lower classes of emigrants. These consisted of various descriptions of 
people; and the air, aspect, and array of their persons and temporary residences 
were equally various. There were respectable tradesmen and jolly farmers, with 
every appearance of substance and snug English comfort about them. There were 
watermen, fishermen, and sailors from the Thames and English seaports, with the 
reckless and weatlier-beaten look usual in persons of their perilous and precarious 
professions. There were numerous groups of pale-visaged artisans and operative 
manufacturers from London and other large towns, of whom doubtless a certain 
proportion were persons of highly reputable character and steady habits, but a far 
larger proportion were squalid in their aspect, slovenly in their attire and domestic 
arrangements, and discontented and discourteous in their demeanour. Lastly, 
there were parties of pauper agricultural labourers, sent out by the aid of their 
respective parishes, healthier perhaps than the class just mentioned but not 
apparently happier in mind, nor less generally demoralised by the untoward in- 
fluence of their former social condition. On the whole, they formed a motley and 
rather unprepossessing collection of people. Guessing vaguely from my observa- 
tions on this occasion and on subsequent rambles through their locations, I should 
say that probably about a third part were persons of real respectability of cha- 
racter and possessed of some worldly substance; but that the remaining two-thirds 
were, for the most part, composed of individuals of a very unpromising description 
— persons who had hung loose upon society — low in morals and despierate in 
circumstances.”^ 

Sir Rufane Donkin, who was acting in the place of the Governor, 
Lord Charles Somerset, was on the shore to welcome the strangers. 
He founded a new town at the landing place and named it Port 
Elizabeth, after his wife. Lady Elizabeth Donkin, who had died 
shortly before in India. 

The locations on which the settlers were placed were some thou- 
sands of acres in extent, varying in size according to the number in a 
party. They were in the present districts of Albany and Bathurst. The 
general ?ippearance of the country was calculated to arouse a desire in 
enthusiastic agriculturists to commence cultivation forthwith. For 
the most part it consisted of undulating grassy lands, presenting 
an aspect of fertility which needed only determination and industry 
to cause it to yield all that could be desired. But all the settlers, in 
the first instance, were not sent to the Albany Zuurveld. With due 
regard to the susceptibilities of parties arriving from the different 
parts of the United Kingdom, and to prevent discord arising from 
differences of tastes, habits, and manners, the Irish parties were 
landed at Saldanha Bay and sent to the arid district of Glanwilliam 
in the Western Colony. The small party of Scots, under Thomas 
Pringle, went to the Baviaans River, in the present Bedford district, 
on the extreme eastern frontier sixty miles to the north of the main 

^ Pringle, T., Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, pp. ! i sqq. 
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English settlement in Albany. The Welsh were placed at the Zondcr 
Einde River in the Caledon district. But within a few months, all 
those in the west, except some who found work in the locality, had 
gravitated to Albany. 

As each waggon arrived on a location, the homeless people were 
dumped dov/n and left to shift for themselves as best they could. A 
few were so fortunate as to have tents, but by far the greater number 
had to find such shelter as the place afforded until they had con- 
structed the roughest of huts and hovels. For their maintenance until 
they could support themselves, rations were supplied by the Govern- 
ment ; but these had to be paid for out of the second and third instal- 
ments of the deposit moneys which still stood to their credit. These 
rations, such as flour and groceries, had to be fetched, in the first 
instance, from Grahamstown, a distance of over thirty miles from 
some of the locations. Meat was supplied in the form of live sheep. 
As a more central station for the issue of supplies and at the same time 
as a seat of magistracy. Sir Rufane Donkin founded a township in 
a beautiful part of the country and named it Bathurst, in honour 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, Earl Bathurst. 

After the dwellings had been constructed, ploughs were set to work 
and seed com and vegetables were sown. It soon became evident, 
however, that many of the people were not adapted to agricultural 
pursuits. Having described, and perhaps having believed, themselves 
to be agriculturists while in England, they, especially the Londoners, 
found, on discovering the conditions of life in the colony, that they 
were sadly mistaken. The term ‘"Cockney gardener” came to be a 
gibe which was levelled at all who showed incompetence. All were 
prisoners on the locations. They could not leave without permission 
from the head of the party and then they had to show a pass to the 
Landdrost in Grahamstown. It was evident that it was useless to 
keep on the locations some of the men who could find no scope for 
their abilities there, but who would be useful members of society in 
other parts; hence, at the end of 1820, an “ornamental trades” pro- 
clamation was issued, permitting these to leave and go wherever they 
could find work. Some of the “ornamental trades” which were de- 
clared by the pseudo-agriculturists were those of goldsmith, painter 
on porcelain, designer of armorial bearings, Oxford bootmaker and 
others. These were the fortunate ones, and, like Moodie’s people, they 
were soon earning good wages. But, for the others, in December 1820, 
the first sign of the terrible distress which was to overwhelm them 
made its appearance. For months the wheat crops had given promise 
of an abundant harvest. But when the period of fruition approached, 
the whole was attacked by the rust and rendered useless ; the settlers 
saw that their labour had been in vain and the year 182 1 opened with 
the prospect of starvation. The second and third instalments of the 
deposit money had not only been exhausted, but the people were 
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already in debt to the Government, and further advances on their 
account were absolutely necessary. It was decided, therefore, to 
continue the supply of rations, to take receipts for them and to allow 
the amounts to stand as mortgage on the buildings and lands which 
would belong to the settlers after three years’ residence upon them. 
The total expenditure or advance on this account up to the end of 
1821 was 

Under these circumstances the people took heart and commenced 
to plough and sow again and to improve their dwellings. At no great 
distance from the locations was a large and beautiful river, the Kowie. 
Some of the more enterprising, seeing in this the future Liverpool of 
South Africa, had it surveyed. For a time it promised well. Small 
vessels plied between the river and Algoa Bay, but most of them came 
to untimely ends. The fuller development of the Kowie was a problem 
for future years. The British settlers, however, have the credit of being 
the first to exploit the Kowie and to lay the foundations of the town 
of Port Elizabeth. 

During 1821 the Kaffirs first thrust themselves upon the attention of 
the settlers. The growing number of cattle tempted marauders from the 
far side of the Great Fish River. In September, an English boy who was 
herding cattle was murdered and the cattle were traced far into Kaffir- 
land. Later two other settler children and the cattle of which they were 
in chaige disappeared. The skeletons which were found some time 
afterwards showed that they had been murdered. Two settlers were 
attacked while passing through the bush and stabbed to death. T his 
was the beginning of Kaffir trouble yet in store for the settlers. 

Misfortune and disaster seemed to dog the settlers’ every step. 
Towards the end of the year 1821, the wheat crop promised a harvest 
but again it was attacked by the rust and destroyed. Gloom, hope- 
lessness and dread of the future beset them, and they found little 
consolation and encouragement in the return of Lord Charles Somer- 
set to the colony in November 1821. He improved matters somewhat 
by relieving them of compulsory residence on the locations; but he 
regarded them with no friendly eye — as “Radicals”, and as people 
who could be of no benefit to the country. He forbade public meet- 
ings, as it had come to his ears that the free speech, which had been 
the privilege of these people in England, had been levelled, in no 
complimentary terms, against Captain Trappes, the magistrate ap- 
pointed to their district. He caused the new settlement at Bathurst, 
which was to have been the “Settlers’ City”, to be abandoned and’ 
seemed determined to undo all that Sir Rufane Donkin had done for 
their advantage. But in doing this, the Governor had disturbed a 
hornets’ nest. The settlers, or some of them, set on foot investigations 
into his actions which contributed to bring about his resignation 
in 1826.^ 


‘ Vide infra^ pp. 253-3. 
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In spite of the two failures of the wheat crops, a third attempt 
was made in 1822 with a variety known as Beng^ wheat. But, how- 
ever satisfactory in Bengal, this variety did not withstand the rust of 
Albany, and a third failure followed — thereby proving that Albany, 
at least, was not a wheat country. In 1823 there were great distress 
and misery on the locations. Those setders who felt they could better 
themselves elsewhere abandoned their places and went to Grahams- 
town and other towns. In May 1823, of the 1004 males who arrived 
in 1820, only 438 remained on the locations; of Bailie’s large party of 
256 individuals, but 76 remained. The chief suff erers were those who 
could not follow any useful trade, and some of the capitalist heads of 
parties, who, by this time, had spent all their money in paying servants 
and promoting developments which had given no return. So bad 
were matters at this time that a Distressed Settlers’ Fund was started 
in Cape Town, and extended presendy to England, India and 
St Helena, to provide the starving people with rice and other food- 
stuffs. 

To fill the settlers’ cup of sorrow, in October 1823 a tremendous 
rainstorm deluged the district for ten days. Houses and furniture 
were destroyed and the soil was washed off the lands leaving bare the 
underlying rocks. With all these setbacks, the 1820 settlers’ emigradon 
scheme seemed to be a great failure. Certainly its original purpose 
as a scheme for concentrating a large population on the immediate 
frontier had failed. 

But from the end of 1823 onwards the tide turned. Government 
proposed to issue to the survivors tides for farms much larger than those 
that had been intended originally, and, at the close of 1824, Somerset 
decided to shut down the state Somerset Farm, which the setders had 
always regarded as an unfair competitor. A few months later the 
Farm became the village and magistracy of Somerset East. Mean- 
while, at the New Year of 1825, the Governor had visited Albany, 
spurred on doubtless by the presence of the Commissioners of Enquiry 
in the colony.^ He appointed a new and more tactful Landdrost 
at Grahamstown, encouraged the failing township of Bathurst, 
named Port Frances at the mouth of the Kowie, stationed a magistrate 
there and another at Port Elizabeth, and proposed to open both 
ports to direct trade with England. Leave for that desirable measure 
was not forthcoming from London till July 1826 after Somerset’s 
departure from the colony. In the course of 1825 his government 
issued the promised land titles, relieved the labour shortage in Albany 
by making provision for apprenticing Bechuana refugees to the settlers, 
and forbore to collect direct taxes till January 1826. Finally, the 
imperial authorities cancelled the setders’ debts for rations in excess 
of their original deposits. 

Meanwhile the setders had discovered unexpected fields of enter- 

^ Vide ir^ra^ p. 252. 
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prise which only needed courage and determination for their develop- 
ment. The first real opportunity appeared in the trade in ivory. 

The thick and extensive Fish River bush or forest abounded in 
elephants. The Kaffirs, with merely their assegais, were daring and 
successful hunters and secured many tusks with apparent ease. Deal- 
ing in ivory with the Kaffirs had been forbidden both by the Dutch 
and, at first, by the British Government. Yet a clandestine traffic 
was carried on by the soldiers and others on the frontier. In July 
1824, Government, finding that it could not stop the trade, wisely 
did the next best thing : it sanctioned it under certain rules and regu- 
lations and thus inaugurated the commerce of the Eastern Province. 
Three days in each week traders under licence were allowed to repair 
to Fort Willshire, which had been built in 1820 on the Keiskamma 
River, a dozen miles beyond the Fish River frontier. There they 
exchanged their wares — beads, buttons, highly coloured materials 
and other gew-gaws — for the ivory, hides and gum which the Kaffirs 
brought. A company of soldiers maintained order and an officer saw 
that all the dealings were fair. 

The trade was a great success and the tide of the settlers’ mis- 
fortunes seemed to have turned. From 18 August 1824 to 12 March 
1825 more than 50,000 lb. or about 20 1 Cape tons of ivory were 
obtained. Besides this the traders gained 16,800 lb. of gum and 
15,00c hides. The trade having been so brisk, and all, both white and 
black, having behaved so well, the Government went further by 
permitting Europeans to go far into Kaffirland and open trading 
stations. Thus began what is known as the “Inland Kaffir trade”, 
the value of which soon rose to about ^{1^40,000 per annum. This re- 
acted upon the Colony, for the importation of “Kaffir truck” and 
the exportation of ivory, hides and gum necessitated the establish- 
ment of big warehouses in Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth and the 
consequent development not only of these two towns but of the 
Eastern Province generally. 

Another commodity, even more than ivory, was responsible for 
the further increase of commerce and the encouragement of the 
struggling settlers. This was wool. In 1827 two enterprising settlers, 
Lieutenant R. Daniell and Major T. G. White, commenced fine-wool 
farming in the Eastern Province. Tried in other parts of the colony 
many years before, it had not been a success. This new attempt, 
however, succeeded beyond expectation, and thus was inaugurated an 
industry, characteristically Eastern Province, which has done more 
than anything else, not excepting ostrich farming, to develop this 
part of South Africa. In 1830, as a commencement, 4500 lbs. of wool 
valued at £222 were exported to London; in 1841 the amount had 
risen to 61,778 lbs. valued at ^{^27,848. 

Thus, in this and other directions, the “settlers ” of 1820 discovered, 
after the first few years of distress, avenues in which their abilities 
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might provide them with daily bread and bring benefit to the colony. 
In 1824 some joined a small party of adventurers and migrated to Natal 
and formed the first British settlement there.^ In after years many of 
them and their sons occupied some of the most responsible positions 
in the country as members of the Legislative Council, magistrates and 
other officials, commandants offerees for the protection of the colony, 
and newspaper editors. Sir R. Southey became Colonial Secretary 
and Lieutenant-Governor of Griqualand West; Sir T. Scanlen, Prime 
Minister of the Cape Colony; Sir Walter Currie commandant of the 
Frontier; Sir Walter Stanford chief magistrate of the Transkei; the 
Hon. J. C. Chase member of the Legislative Council and the historian 
of those times; the Hon. R. Godlonton, also a member of the Legis- 
lative Council, though not the founder was for many years editor of the 
first newspaper in the Eastern Province — the Grahamstown Journal\ the 
family of the Bowkers were all distinguished either in Parliament or in 
the field against the Kaffirs. Before 1820 the permanent British element 
in South Africa was small and confined to Cape Town and its neigh- 
bourhood, being mainly composed of retired army and naval officers, 
but, after the arrival of the 1820 settlers, British influence com- 
menced to radiate from Algoa Bay in all direcdons, and a strong 
English-speaking stock was added to join with the earlier Dutch 
settlers in the development of South Africa. 

^ Vide infra, p. 324. 
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POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, 1822-1834 

One consequence of the coming of the 1820 settlers was to add to 
the number of the colonial government’s critics. Since the days of the 
Instructions to the first regular British Governor, Earl Macartney, in 
1796, ‘‘all the powers of Government, as well Civil as Military” had 
in truth rested “solely” in the Governor, there being little exaggera- 
tion in the complaint that there was “no law in the Colony but the 
will of Lord Charles Somerset”.^ Though even now it needed men of 
assurance, possibly thick-skinned, to face the notoriety incurred by 
refusing to submit quietly to arbitrary authority, the new classes and 
new interests of a more complex society could not indefinitely continue 
to be subjected to unqualified autocracy. I'he settlers also had friends 
at Home to take notice of Cape happenings. Yet it is possible to ex- 
aggerate their direct influence. Not many of them were politically 
experienced. From the beginning the hard task of developing a by no 
means easy or fertile district, far removed from markets and in close 
proximity to hostile natives, made them watchful of their own par- 
ticular interests ; but Grahamstown was never in all its history a great 
centre of radicalism. Individual settlers like Thomas Pringle who, 
having planted his “party” on the frontier, turned his hand to 
journalism, gave notable help; but the real leaders of the political 
struggle which presently began lived in the parent settlement, Cape 
Town. 

In the general political history of the country the last months of 
1821 and the year 1822 marked the beginning of vital developments. 
On 30 November 1821 Lord Charles Somerset returned from leave 
to begin an eventful second term as Governor, and it would almost 
seem that in England he had imbibed a new impatience of opposition, 
and a special fear of the radicalism which had alarmed Lord Sidmouth 
and his own aristocratic connection at the time of “Peterloo”. He 
seems indeed to have been followed very shortly by an ill-omened 
instrument of repression in the person of “Oliver the Spy”, and in 
spite of the secrecy of any such transactions, there is evidence to 
suppose that he was not unwilling to avail himself of Oliver’s services 
in dealing presently with Cape discontents.^ On the Governor’s first 
arrival there was a hint of trouble to come. Taking violent offence, 
partly at his substitute’s course of action on the frontiers, but perhaps 
still more at his cutting down the expenses of the Governor’s establish- 

^ Unsigned draft in Philip MSS. 

* Cory, G. E., Rise of S. A, ii, 274, 278; Macmillan, W. M., TIu Cape Colour Question, 
p. 180. 
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merit/ Lord Charles showed such asperity that the Acting Governor^ 
Sir Rufane Donkin, left the country in dudgeon without so much as 
an interview on “handing over’’ office. Very soon after this Dr John 
Philip, round whom much of the history of the colony was to centre 
for twenty years, returned from Bethelsdorp armed with evidence on 
which he was to start a campaign for a drastic overhaul of the laws 
affecting coloured people.^ Absorption in white colonial politics has a 
little obscured the decisive influence of this campaign and how much 
it helped, in the first place, to secure a Commission of Inquiry; but 
recent research has enabled us to estimate more justly Philip’s work 
in general. 

This missionary with the interests of a statesman had arrived in the 
country as Agent of the London Missionary Society, but, never a 
mere curate of souls, in the course of years he developed his task far 
beyond the ordering of the affairs of his own Society. Born in East 
Fife in 1775 John Philip was trained at Hoxton for the Congregation- 
alist ministry. He served a long apprenticeship from 1804 to 1818 in 
Aberdeen, a hard and critical school, where his natural abilities were 
developed. He was thus a mature man of forty-four when he landed 
in Cape Town in February 1819, endued with the added dignity of 
his recently granted doctor’s degree of Columbia University, New 
York. By the time of Lord Charles Somerset’s return Philip had taken 
the measure of the social and political situation in the colony, and, 
since he was at no pains to hide his opinions, his character and train- 
ing, with perhaps a certain Scottish pugnacity, could not but earn 
him a reputation for “meddling” in politics. There is little to support 
the view that he was a doctrinaire, with hard and fast ideas of the way 
to safeguard the interests of the backward people who were now to 
become his chief concern. Nor did he come thirsting for battle with 
the authorities. On the contrary, all his letters show him to be some- 
thing of a Whig in politics, abhorrent of radicalism, a thorough be- 
liever in middle-class respectability, susceptible to friendly attention 
from those in high places, and deferential to constituted authority — 
at all times eager to co-operate with the ruling powers if they showed 
any readiness to help, and turning against them only when convinced 
that he had no alternative. So little was he disposed to prejudge the 
situation that within two months of landing he had set out on his first 
long tour of stations in the interior, being absent from his Cape Town 
base fully four months, as he was thereafter almost every second year 
for anything from three to eleven months at a time, anxious to see 
things for himself, and never taking action till fully armed with facts. 
Before his first return to England in 1826 he had made four such ox- 
waggon “treks”, that of 1825 taking him far into Bechuanaland. 
Soon, no Governor, and few officials or colonists, had so wide an 


^ Gory, G. E., Rise of S, A. n, 1 19 seq. 


* Vide irfra^ ch. xn. 
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experience of South African conditions, or such a grasp of the situation 
in all its aspects, whether relating to European or native. 

On 25 July 1822, Wilmot Horton, Earl Bathurst’s Under-Secretary 
in the Commons, moved an address asking for a Comniission of 
Enquiry into Cape affairs. The genesis of this motion is rather 
obscure, like a good deal else in those years, when British colonial 
policy was, to say the least, hesitant, and even important colonies 
were the concern chiefly of a handful of officials in one room of the 
Colonial Office. Some caution is necessary and we must not magnify 
stray references in English newspapers into evidence that the 
matters to which they referred were issues of high politics. This 
in sober truth they never were. In 1836, the year following a 
long ‘‘Kaffir” war, there is no single reference to South Africa in 
the Annual Register: and, repeatedly, on the annual Colonial Office 
vote, the House of Commons was counted out.^ Of this Commission 
it can only be said that several of the colonies were causing concern 
and that, the post-war“ Peterloo” panic having spent itself, enquiry 
was favoured by Downing Street as a guide to policy. Australia like 
the Cape had given signs under Governor Macquarie of what may 
be described as “growing pains”, and in 1819 J. T. Bigge, a lawyer 
with West Indian experience, had been commissioned to inquire and 
advise. Enquiry was also being suggested for Ceylon, Mauritius and 
the West Indies. As for the Cape, for some time it had been felt that 
at least the judicial system and the personnel of the Bench stood in 
need of reform, this being the theme, for example, of a memorandum 
sent to London by H. Ellis, Deputy Colonial Secretary, as early as 
1821.^ Finance and currency also caused concern.^ In English news- 
papers and in Parliament there were, moreover, occasional references 
to the hardships and disabilities of the British settlers. The first issue 
of the Manchester Guardian^ 5 May 1821, had an article on the principal 
page on settler hardships, as a topic of general interest. Even if some 
references may have been inaccurate or tendentious,^ in one way or 
another the Cape was giving Downing Street some cause to think. 

While there is no evidence of formal settler pressure before a 
petition to Earl Bathurst dated 10 March 1823,^ it now appears that 
missionary influence, though possibly not originating, at least helped 
to force the issue and to make this enquiry the first thorough review 
of the Cape situation as a whole. Dr Philip, as we have seen, had at 
the end of 1821 found new light on the question of Hottentot dis- 
abilities. While doing all he could by representations to the colonial 
Government, he also took steps to bring the case to the direct notice 
of Downing Street. Having then no personal contact with English 

^ See instances cited in Mills, Colonisation of Australia, pp. 23 sqq. 

* Ellis to Goulburn, Records of Cape Colony, xiv, 183 seq. 

* Ibid, Vols. xx-xxv. Correspondence of Commissioners, 1825. 

* Cory, Rise of S. A. ii, 154 n. commenting cn Morning Chronicle of 20 Sept. 1822. 

* Ibid, II, 152 . 
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Members of Parliament, and no great faith in the influence of the 
Directors of his own Society, he put his trust in Sir Jahleel Brenton, an 
Evangelical friend, lately Commissioner of the Dockyard at Simons- 
town. Returned home in 1822, Brenton was at once deluged with 
letters and memorials, which included evidence of the working of 
forced labour at Bethelsdorp. Convinced from his own experience 
that “nothing short of a Commission of disinterested and upright 
men”^ would meet the need, Sir Jahleel succeeded, not without 
difficulty, in persuading members of the “Clapham Sect” in Parlia- 
ment that the case of slaves and Hottentots was one and the same. 
One evening in July, just before the debate of the 25th, he met 
William Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton and Dr Lushington at Wilber- 
force’s house and pressed his own views and Philip’s evidence, with 
such success that the great anti-slavery leader himself took up the case. 
According to Brenton, it was due to the intervention of Wilberforce 
that the Commission, mooted only for the West Indies, was now first 
promised by Under-Secretary Horton for the Cape as well. This claim 
may be excessive — Wilberforce’s speech certainly concentrated on the 
case of slaves and Hottentots — but the Philip-Brenton intervention 
had the effect at least of clinching the matter and of making the terms 
of reference comprehensive. 

The personnel of the Commission formally constituted under the 
Great Seal in January 1823 suggests some regard for experience. 
Bigge had lately reported, however cautiously, on New South Wales^; 
and Major W. M. G. Colebrooke, though quite a young man, had 
served some time in the East. Investigation® was to include “the 
general administration of the country, and the immediate control 
exercised by the Governor himself... local institutions, establishments 
and regulations, civil and military, and more especially' those of 
a judicial and financial character”, besides “the extent of [the 
Governor’s] control over the funds and resources of the Colony... the 
duties and functions of” officials, and “the amount of their re- 
spective salaries and emoluments”. The Commissioners would also 
“fully inform themselves of the condition” of slaves, apprenticed 
Africans and other coloured persons and though they were not to 
touch individual complaints without specific instructions from the 
Colonial Office, general grievances, including land tenure, were to be 
fully investigated. 

The presence of the Commission in itself inspired new hope, and, as 
Dr Philip put it, soon after the arrival of the Commissioners in July 
1823 ‘‘every mouth was open”. It may be, he shrewdly commented, 
that such a long term of office as that enjoyed by Somerset from 1814 
onwards was itself a mistake: “The people bear while there is a 

^ Macmillan, The Cape Colour Questioriy p. 185, for Brenton’s account. 

* See C,H.B,E. vii, 113-15. 

• For Instructions, see Records of Cape Colony, xv, 237 sqq. 
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prospect of relief, and with a change of men expect a change of 
measures; but, seeing no end to their sufferings, they have burst 
through all restraints.”^ 

Down to this time the only semblance of a newspaper at the Cape 
had been the Government Gazette? But on 3 February 1823 the settler 
leader, Thomas Pringle, having found a kindred spirit in the Dutch 
Reformed clergyman, Abraham Faure, had approached the Governor 
for leave to publish a quarterly magazine in English and Dutch — the 
collaboration of these two men showing that the older Dutch colonists 
to some extent shared the feelings and aspirations of the newer British 
settlers. In July of the same year a printer, George Greig, proposed a 
more ambitious venture, a weekly newspaper. Both sets of applicants 
moved with caution, Pringle and Faure undertaking to exclude con- 
troversial subjects, and Greig “all discussion of matters relating to 
the policy and administration of the colonial Government”. But 
Lord Charles Somerset was unconvinced. Reporting the applications 
to Lord Bathurst he gave his own view that permission to publish 
was inadvisable, adding that Pringle — ^for a time editor of Black- 
wood's Magazine in Edinburgh — was “an arrant Dissenter who had 
scribbled”. Having renewed their request to the Commissioners, the 
journalists were advised to wait, and at last were informed in De- 
cember that “Lord Bathurst was of opinion that there could be no 
objection... so long as the pledge so distinctly and unequivocally given 
in the prospectus of the Journal was abided by, namely, the strict 
exclusion from the work of all topics of political or personal con- 
troversy”. Shortly afterwards Pringle and Faure’s Journal and Tijd- 
schrift appeared, and on 7 January 1824 the first number of the Com- 
mercial Advertiser^ which, though generally known as Greig’s newspaper, 
from the beginning owed more to the drive and inspiration of the 
same Pringle and his friend John Fairbairn. Fairbairn, destined to 
nearly a lifetime of editorship, soon became the principal partner: 
to Pringle he wrote, not long after, that Greig must publish what he 
(Fairbairn) sends him, or he “will get another printer”.® But before 
either paper was four months old the mere existence of a popular 
press brought the autocratic government of Lord Charles Somerset 
to a critical test. 

It so happened that the first months of the Commercial Advertiser were 
marked by an extraordinary sequence of events, which moved Cape 
Town society to its little depths, furnishing what in a free com- 
munity would have been first-class press copy, but in the trammelled 
state of this infant press was only dangerous temptation. For some 
years a rather litigious gentleman, Mr Bishop Burnett, had been in- 

^ Philip to Sir J. Brenton, 27 Au^ist 1823, Philip MSS. 

* For a first-hand account of the Press controveisy see Meurant, L. H., Sixty Tears Ago. 
pp. 62 sqq. 

* Letters in Philip MSS., especially to Pringle, 29 Sept. 1825. 
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volved in a fruitless series of lawsuits with one, Robert Hart, about 
Grahamstown farm dealings. By the bungling of the Courts^ one suit 
had grown into six or more, and when in desperation Burnett wrote 
protesting, and calling in question the competence and honour of the 
judges, he was summoned, early in 1824, to stand his trial in Gape 
Town on a charge of libel. Soon Burnett’s grievance involved him in 
the affairs of two other men who also regarded themselves, not wholly 
without reason, as victims of official incompetence and high-handed- 
ness. For months Cape Town had been in commotion over alleged 
official malpractices concerning prize negroes, these being exposed 
in a Memorial, the work of Launcelot Cooke, a merchant, and one 
William Edwards, a clever and irrepressible attorney. On May 4 
Edwards, who had already had one month in prison for contempt of 
court, was due for trial, not for the first time, on a charge of libel. 
Apprehensive as to the attitude of the Commercial Advertiser , the Fiscal 
sent for the printer, Greig, and reminding him of the conditions on 
which alone the paper was tolerated, demanded 10,000 rix-dollars 
as security, or, failing this, that proof-sheets be submitted to him 
before publication. Thus threatened, the proprietors on May 5 
announced their intention to suspend publication altogether and a few 
days later, despite the sealing of their presses and the Governor’s order 
to Greig to leave the colony within one month, contrived to print off 
by hand, and to issue, a sheet containing ''Facts connected with the 
stopping of the Press, and the censorship of the Fiscal”.^ 

On May 7, also, the second number of Pringle’s magazine appeared 
with an article, greatly daring, on the " Present State and Prospects of the 
English Emigrants in South Africa”. On the 13th Pringle in turn was 
sent for and warned ; whereupon, protesting that to continue the maga- 
zine was “inconsistent with our personal safety”, he also suspended 
publication. Even short of direct suppression, Somerset thus made it 
clear that journalism was a risky trade. For a short time the Gazette was 
supplemented by a quasi-official Chronicle and Mercantile Advertiser^ 
authorised to be printed by William Bridekirk on Greig’s press, and 
the colony was dependent once more on the Government even for its 
news supply. 

Throughout 1824 f^he Governor behaved with that surprising 
lack of restraint and touchy intolerance of criticism which from the 
beginning marked his second term of office. The repeated trials of 
Cooke, Edwards, Burnett and others for libel did nothing to add to 
the prestige either of the Government or of the Courts. Lord Bathurst 
himself had to point out that in so far as Somerset had communicated 
Cooke’s Memorial to the Collector of Customs (the official alleged 
to be defamed), he himself was “the Publisher” of one of the alleged 

^ Gory, Rise ofS, A. n, 252-3. 

* Bound in with vol. i of the S. A, Commercial Advertiser in the S. A. Public Library, 
Gape Town, and reprinted 1924. See also Meurant, op. cit. pp. 62 sqq. 
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libels.^ The want of a strong second-in-command, or Colonial 
Secretary, may have had something to do with the Governor’s conduct. 
The holder of the office was Colonel C. Bird, a man of considerable 
experience. In 1822, by some accounts on the pretext that he was a 
Roman Catholic, Somerset pressed for his removal, and this, in a 
letter of 13 March 1824, Lord Bathurst sanctioned. Colonel Bird, 
there is reason to suppose, had once, especially under Donkin, been a 
considerable power, according to Philip even “the real Governor”. 
As late as September 1823 Philip had written: “We gain nothing by 
the removal of Lord Charles Somerset, if Colonel Bird is left behind.” 
But his later and maturer view seems more just, that Bird was in truth 
a sobering influence: “As soon as Lord Charles got rid of Colonel 
Bird ”, he wrote in 1 83 1 , “ he seemed like a boy let loose from school. . . 
playing all manner of foolish tricks.” It is certainly true that the 
decisive events of Somerset’s governorship fell in those months when 
the Colonial Secretary was under sentence of dismissal and his 
influence all but gone. 

Thus on June i, when a scurrilous “placard” attacking the 
Governor’s personal character was found posted on a tree in the 
main street, there was, on the flimsy and unreliable evidence of the 
few individuals said to have seen it, a house to house visitation of 
suspects like the printer Greig. This was followed by the handing 
round of lists of persons branded as “obnoxious” at Government 
House. The inquisition, not far removed from the use of “general 
warrants”, was such that Grahamstown settlers were driven to write 
of a “Reign of Terror” and to resort to indirect channels of communi- 
cation with their friends in Cape Town.^ Feelings were so strained 
that, in August, the Governor fell foul of the Committee of a Fund for 
the Relief of Distressed Settlers over his apparently reasonable wish 
to add to the Committee the Landdrost and two other nominees of 
his own The settlers, led in this instance by their Chairman, Philip, 
stoutly opposed the additions on the ground that the unpopular 
Landdrost, Henry Rivers, had neglected to make full use of relief funds 
formerly under his control. The result was a war of pamphlets be- 
tween Rivers, the Governor’s protege, and Philip — an outbreak of 
such personal rivalries as at any time cause feeling in a small com- 
munity. They caused also a definite widening of the breach between 
Somerset and Philip. Next the Governor stamped on the attempt of 
Pringle and Fairbairn to found a “Literary and Scientific Society” 
in Cape Town. Though these “Radicals” got the support of re- 
spectable citizens, including the Chief Justice, Sir John Truter, this 
was not enough to commend their scheme to Lord Charles Somerset. 
In September, moreover, a highly safe and respectable clergyman, 

^ Coiy, Rise of S. A. ii, 261 n. The “Collector” was Wilberforce Bird, not to be con- 
fused with Colonel G. Bird, the Colonial Secretary. 

• Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 1 1 7. 
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the Rev. Alexander Smith of Uitenhage, was sharply snubbed for 
venturing to propose for his district a Society for the communication 
of religious and general instruction to all classes of the people”. On 
behalf of the Governor, Smith was curtly informed that it was “in- 
consistent with his duty to permit the establishment of an association 
which could not answer the end of its institution”. 

The panic and alarm which seized the Governor was that of an 
old-fashioned anti-Jacobin Tory. This talk of “sedition” was itself 
absurd. The Afrikander colonists were on the whole unperturbed: 
next year many of them subscribed to an address laudatory of the 
Governor. The only “danger” lay to the personal feelings and sense 
of dignity of an irresponsible Governor who had alienated individuals 
and classes alike. All these libel actions, the result of his own im- 
patience of restraint or question, sadly strained the powers of the 
Courts where the authority of the judges was insufficient to curb the 
extravagances of Edwards or even of Burnett.^ Their extravagances, 
indeed, found a match in the wild language used by the Governor 
hirfiself in his private despatches. In July, for example, even before 
the Settler Fund dispute had developed, he told Earl Bathurst: 

I would rejoice in an opportunity to expose Philip and Wright, but though I 
am aware of all they do by secret intelligence upon which I depend, I should, if 
I were to bring their conduct forward, disclose the only source of intelligence upon 
which I depend and which I consider of too much importance to the safety of my 
Government to give up.^ 

According to this “ secret and confidential ” despatch in the Governor’s 
own handwriting, “ Philip , — Reverend as he styles himself, — Pringle, 
Fairbairn, and one Wright” were the real source of mischief, Philip 
in particular, so he was informed, being “the real writer for that 
seditious Press”. Whatever the source of this information, even if it 
came from “Oliver the Spy”, it was at fault. Philip in fact had 
warned his friend Pringle to be careful, and had himself kept aloof 
from the Press — being actually on tour in the interior on Hottentot 
and missionary business until the very eve of the crisis. On his return, 
in all innocence he reclaimed one of the confiscated “presses”, the 
property of the London Missionary Society, which had been lent to 
Greig on condition that he repaired it, and was valued later at no 
more than or ^£20. Somerset, however, as if convinced that 
Philip was his most formidable critic, took occasion, first, in defiance 
of his own ban on printing, to circulate an old attack on Philip for a 
share in a domestic dispute of the Scots Church in London Wall; 
later, to drag back to Cape Town two ministers of the Dutch Church, 
Messrs Murray and Smith, in the hope of getting information against 
him; and, as late as January 1825, to forward to London a foolish 
document described as a “ Biographicsil Sketch of John Philip, 

^ Gory, Rise of S, A, ii, 269. 

* G.O.* (Cape Archives), Duplicate Despatches, vol. xii, 18 July 1824. 
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formerly a journeyman weaver, now head of the Missionary Society 
at the Cape, and calling himself Doctor Philip One result was that 
Dr Philip came to regard these personal attacks upon himself as 
arising directly from the Governor's hostility to missions, and to his 
own attempts to raise the status of the Hottentots. 

In May the attorney Edwards had been sentenced to transportation 
to Botany Bay, whence, as appeared a little later, he had originally 
come. In September, when a convict ship arrived and his removal 
was imminent, he contrived to escape, with the help of a friend. 
Captain Carnall. For two days Edwards was at large, but on his 
recapture and expulsion to Australia, Carnall in turn was brought to 
book for aiding and abetting the escape and was sentenced to de* 
portation. In the end he was excused Botany Bay and allowed to go 
to England. Now a whole host clamoured against the Governor in 
London — Sir Rufane Donkin, the friends of aggrieved settlers, Greig 
the printer — also the missionary interest, as yet perhaps only watchful. 
Thither also went Burnett. Brought to trial at last in August, after 
various delays due to appeals and threatened further appeals, he 
contrived to escape and carry his grievances with him, to the further 
edification of Earl Bathurst and the Home Government. In the 
course of 1825 Somerset, indeed, showed greater discretion. In 
January, when he visited Albany, the unpopular Landdrost Rivers 
was ren^oved, and land grievances were inquired into. Donald 
Moodie and others who had been loud against him were quieted, 
Moodie, according to his friend, Duncan Campbell, being “timid and 
shy” since he had “become a functionary”, that is, magistrate of the 
little port at the Kowie. In the middle of the same year Philip felt free 
to go off on one of his longest tours, to collect more of the information 
on the Hottentots which he was presently to make use of in England. 
But in the end the outcry against Somerset was greater than even the 
Beaufort interest could counter. 

The reaction to these happenings in England is not easy to trace in 
detail. But certainly the Colonial Office was kept abnormally busy. 
The shelves of the Public Record Office witness how heavily the 
correspondence of the years 1824-7 exceeded the normal in mere 
bulk, with the affairs of Donkin, Burnett, Cooke and Edwards, Fair- 
bairn and Pringle taking whole volumes to themselves. Repeatedly 
in the session of 1825 allegations against the Governor were referred 
to, and as early as June 1825 announced in Parliament that 

Lord Charles had been given leave of absence. Somerset’s sailing 
being delayed, on October 26 The Times weighed in heavily to suggest 
that the Government could not be so “borough-ridden” as to shield 
him by procrastination from the enquiry called for by the public 
outcry against him. At the Cape the fact of his virtual recall was 


^ Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. igg sqq. 
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known by September^ and this served to make for quiet. Yet it was 
not until March of the year following that he handed over to General 
Bourke; by which time Brougham was talking even of impeachment;^ 
and, in view of the political turmoil he had caused, the most sur* 
prising fact of all is that he escaped dismissal, resigning quietly only 
on the fall of the long-lived Tory ministry of Lord Liverpool and the 
political changes in England that marked the beginning of 1827. 

All this time the Grown Commissioners had been at work, but with 
little obvious result. Formal reports were actually still longer de- 
layed, partly as a result of the work heaped on them by the Colonial 
Office, which, time and again, took refuge from its embarrassments 
by referring to them, for example, the complaints of Donkin and of 
Pringle, and by asking critics to suspend judgmenttill they had replied.^ 
Without waiting for the Commissioners’ suggestions, Bathurst himself 
now thought it wise, by a despatch of 9 February 1825, to appoint an 
Advisory Council of officials, including the Chief Justice, the Colonial 
Secretary, the General, and the Auditor and Receiver ; they were to 
discuss only what might be submitted by the Governor, but had power 
also to minute any points they themselves would like to be considered. 
In practice this Council could make little real difference. It is at any 
time difficult for even high officials of a Crown Colony to take a line 
strongly independent of the Governor; and though in the unlikely 
event of their doing so, disregard of their opinion or advice might 
attraet attention and cause inconvenient questions to be asked by the 
Colonial Office, yet at this slight risk the Governor could, if he chose, 
ignore his Council and carry on much as before. The inauguration of 
this new body was no more than the first halting recognition that the 
Colony’s needs were becoming too complex to be left to the unfettered 
discretion of a single individual. Any really vital changes came later, 
some of them without much direct influence from the long-deferred 
Reports of the Commissioners.^ 

In essentials the old system of government continued under 
General Bourke, with a respite from libel trials, but a renewed fight 
for the freedom of the Press. In August 1825 banished Greig had 
returned, in modified triumph, with permission to resume publication 
of the Commercial Advertiser provided he adhered to the terms of his 
original non-poUtical prospectus. A lively series of letters from Fair- 
bairn to Pringle shows little enthusiasm for this achievement: “Greig 
was not the lad to make too good a bargain with such cnifty carles 
as Lord Bathurst and the Attorney General”, wrote Fairbairn on 

^ Rev. A. Faure to Philip in September 1825, Philip MSS. 

^ The TimeSt 19 Jan. 1826. 

® Wilmot Horton in reply to J. Hume, 1 1 March 1825. ^.l^o Records of Cape Colony, 1825. 
Vols. xx~xxv. 

* The principal reports appear in Pari. Pap. 1826, xxiii (438) — Currency: 1826-7, 
(282) — General Administration and Finance: also 1829, v (300) — Trade: 1830, xxi (584) 
— Natives and missionary institutions. For these and lesser reports, and correspondence, 
see Records of Cape Colony; index. 
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7 October 1825.^ Bathurst, he continued, was said to fear only for ‘‘ the 
endangering of the peace and safety of the colony”; Somerset, ‘‘the 
philosopher of Florence”, they were also assured, had only the 
good of the Colony at heart”. Fairbairn for his part had “nothing to 
do with his heart. It may be in the right place... only let him keep 
off his hands and his ill-scraped tongue” — of which there was “little 
hope”, since Somerset “dabbled with everything”. Actually, early 
in January 1826, a new venture of Fairbairn’s own, the New was 

suspended — by the new Acting-Governor, General Bourke. Finally, 
in May 1 82 7, by the latest direct intervention of Lord Bathurst, probably 
at the instigation of the ex-Governor, the Commercial Advertiser itself 
was definitely suppressed for daring to reproduce from The Times of 
25 January 1826 an article which reflected on the doings of Lord 
Charles Somerset. This time Fairbairn himself went to fight the battle 
of the Press in London. Aided by the accession to power of a less 
reactionary Government, he returned triumphant to Cape Town 
in July 1828, with the guarantee of a Press Ordinance based on 
English Law. Subject to paying a deposit surety, and to stamp duty, 
printers and publishers were set free from the direct control of the 
Governor-in-Council and made answerable only to the law of libel 
as interpreted now by independent judges. The freedom of the Press 
was thus very largely won by colonists for themselves. 

Freedom became effective only when the Crown Commissioners’ 
Reports began at last to suggest the necessity for radical reform of the 
whole system of government. Far more important than the Advisory 
Council of 1825 was the Charter of Justice of 1827. Issued by writ of 
Privy Seal on August 24, this was a real breach in the old autocracy 
and the first step towards a free constitution. By this Charter, revised 
in 1832 and promulgated finally in February 1834,^ the executive, 
or, in effect, the Governor, though still for a while the sole legislative 
au thorn/, ceased at last to be also the final Court of Appeal. Gon- 
siderat’on of the series of cases which raised such storms in and about 
1824 convinced the King’s advisers that reform was necessary 
to secure not merely the authority of the Cape courts of law but 
ordinary respect for its administration. Under the old order^ only 
the Chief Justice held a whole-time office, the lesser judges being re- 
cruited from almost any source, often from among officials — wharf- 
masters, collectors of Customs, and the like — who had earned, or 
needed, some supplementing of the salary paid for duties they con- 
tinued to exercise. Naturally enough in such conditions, their tenure 
was durante bene placito: appeals, moreover, which lay to the Governor 
with one or more assessors, have been described as of the nature of 
private interviews with that august official. Henceforth the judges were 

1 Philip MSS. 

* Eybers, G. W., Select Comtii, Docs. pp. 107 sqq, 

* Records of Cape Colony y xxvn, 342 sqq. 
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to be barristers or advocates of at least three years standing, whole- 
time officers, appointed by and responsible to the Crown. In civil cases 
the Chief Justice and two puisne judges were to form a quorum, with 
appeal to the Privy Council where the sum of £1000 (later ^(^5000), 
was involved. Criminal cases were to be heard by one judge, with a 
jury of nine : cases on circuit, by one judge, with appeal, where more 
than 5(^100 should be involved, to the full bench of the supreme Court. 
At the same time the duties of the Vice- Admiralty Court were trans- 
ferred to the new High Court; and, to complete the system, the duties of 
the old Fiscal were transferred to an Attorney General, the Court being 
further supplied with a Registrar, a Sheriff, and, in 1834, a Master to 
take over the duties of the Orphan Chamber, the last three officials 
being appointed by the Secretary of State on the recommendation of 
the Governor. 

The Commissioners’ legal changes on the whole worked out well. 
Roman-Dutch law remaining the basis of the legal system, English 
practices and rules of court were introduced only with caution, 
English criminal law serving to mitigate the severity of the penalties 
still prescribed by the old Roman-Dutch system, and the introduction 
at the same time of the English jury system bringing with it the 
English law of evidence.^ So far as European interests were concerned, 
the jury system provided some slight check on a still irresponsible 
executive : but its benefits have been perhaps less obvious in those cases 
where it has fallen to a European jury to judge a fellow-European 
charged with a crime of violence against a coloured person or a 
native. 

Some of the administrative changes were more open to criticism 
and question. Between 1823 1828 English became the official 

language of the courts, to the gradual exclusion of Dutch. Tliis 
change was due rather to practical necessity than to any objection to 
the Dutch language ; its application to the courts had actually been 
postponed by a Proclamation of December 1826,^ and an Ordinance 
of 1831 decreed that ignorance of the English language should not 
bar any one from service on a jury. But in the Bishop Burnett and 
other cases in the ’twenties some of the confusion arose from the in- 
adequate English of the old judges. Afrikaans was as yet unde- 
veloped. Even if High Dutch had been nearer than it was to the 
common language of the people, it was hardly possible to continue to 
recruit the government service from Holland, and since the South 
African College, the pioneer of higher education and parent of the 
modern University of Gape Town, opened its doors only in 1829, 
bilingual recruits could not be obtained in South Africa itself. Yet 
even if the hardships of the change have been more emphasised in later 
controversies than at the time, there can be no doubt that the almost 
exclusively Dutch-speaking country districts were placed at a dis- 
^ Vide infra, chapter xxx. * Eybers, p. 107. 
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advantage : the Company’s economic restrictions had already limited 
the variety of employment open to the youth of the country, and now 
the rural Dutch were confirmed in an isolation which throughout the 
nineteenth century gave them a sense of inferiority, and in extreme 
cases helped even to make “poor whites”. 

Incidentally, by an early recommendation of the Commissioners 
the divergent interests of East and West were recognised if not em- 
phasised at this time by the division of the colony into two provinces. 
Captain Andries Stockenstrom becoming Commissioner-General for 
the Eastern Districts. This able and zealous official, son of a Land- 
drost of Graaff-Reinet, a man of Swedish origin, had already served 
full twenty years in frontier districts. He was discovered by Colonel 
Collins in 1808, and though since 1815 he had done excellent work as 
Landdrost of Graaff-Reinet, the big part he was to play in affairs was 
yet to come. A staunch upholder of the civil as against the military 
authority which he felt to be encroaching in the matters of com- 
mandos and reprisals, he resigned the Commissionership in dudgeon 
in 1833, protesting that as Commissioner-General his position was 
no better than that of “the fifth wheel to a waggon”. 

More immediately serious were some of the consequences of sub- 
stituting Civil Commissioners and Magistrates for Landdrosts. So 
far as the extended powers of the new officials made civil justice 
speedier and more accessible, removing also some of the anomalies 
of the old matrimonial law, this was to the good : the removal of the 
petty judicial powers of the field-cornets was perhaps also a reform. 
But when the original salary seemed inadequate to secure efficient 
Resident Magistrates (and, after 1834, almost entirely for reasons of 
economy, the offices of Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistrate 
were combined), there was a growing and unfortunate tendency for 
the Magistrate to swallow up the Civil Commissioner. For the back- 
ward natives of South Africa the law thus came to be associated more 
and more with the Magistrate’s court and the policeman, rather than 
with a fatherly chief going about among the people themselves, an 
administrative, and in the true sense “political” officer. The effect 
on the European colonists was more immediately unfortunate; for 
with the landdrosts there disappeared also the local Boards of Heem- 
raden, as well as the Burgher Senate in Cape Town. This, with the 
concentration of all local revenues in central funds, had the really 
disastrous effect of forcibly snapping the only direct link between 
government and the people governed, weakening, fatally, what had 
much need of fostering, a proper sense of local responsibility. Two 
unofficial nominees on the Governor’s Council of Advice, together with 
a few Justices of the Peace in country districts, were an inadequate 
substitute, and the effect of the change in weakening links with cen- 
tral authority about the time of th* Great Trek can only be dimly 
guessed* 
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Despite such defects the reforms of 1828 marked a definite con- 
stitutional and political advance. The right of public meeting was, it is 
true, not enjoyed till 1848, but in 1824, the Dutch Reformed Church 
had obtained the right of meeting in quinquennial General Synod. 
Now, under the influence of the British movement for Parliamentary 
reform, even the Cape began to hope for a constitution. Fairbairn, the 
leading journalist, was from the beginning a stout believer in self- 
government, and about 1830 was preaching the old doctrine, “No 
taxation without consent”.^ 

But if the Commissioners helped to set the country on the road to 
political progress, the economic problem was beyond their power to 
remedy. There was in truth little likelihood of solid prosperity or 
even solvency, whether with representative institutions or without 
them. Till the mineral developments of the later nineteenth century 
brought relief, South Africa was by reason of the sparseness of the 
population, inadequate means of communication, and recurrent 
droughts, but a poor country. Home market there was little or none : 
the fnost considerable export, wine, was in decline; wool production 
was in its earliest infancy, though Port Elizabeth in the ’thirties did 
an increasing trade in hides and skins, largely from Kaffirland. Before 
1831, however, there was no publication of accounts and the revenue 
was commonly supposed to be more elastic than it really was. Over- 
head expenses, from the Governor’s salary of 10,000 a year down- 
wards, being on a grand scale, there was a constant struggle to make 
ends meet — except perhaps in times of war when heavy expenditure 
on the comings and goings of troops to and from Table Bay produced 
a “boom”. In the late ’twenties, however, peace had reigned for 
longer than usual, and Europe itself was suffering sharply from 
“post-war” financial disturbance. At the Cape the currency was at 
once insecure, inflated, and heavily depreciated.^ The standard being 
the paper rix-dollar, of the nominal value of 4^., the Crown Com- 
missioners found the amount in circulation risen to 5,587,056 rds. 
(i.e. ;;{^269,02g at par). Of this roughly million was new debt in- 
curred since 1806 to meet the needs of troops, or as loans for public 
works; another 484,451 rds. were forged notes. Theoretically 
secured on public property, this total was considerably in excess of 
the currency needs and spending power of the colony. The rix- 
dollar, therefore, had depreciated rapidly from 4^*., to round about 
IS, 6d, when, in the financial reorganisation following the resumption 
of specie payments by the Bank of England, the British Government 
proposed to make British silver current throughout the Empire. With 
the best will in the world, some people were likely to suffer in the 
process of deflation which began with the stabilisation of the rix-dollar 
at IS. 6d. silver in 1825. The British Government did indeed provide 

' E.g. Commercial Advertuer^ 2i Aug. and 2 Oct. 1830. 

* Records of Cape Colony, xxn, 14 1 sqq. 
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silver to buy in and secure the cancellation of over one million paper 
rix-dollars, this amounting in effect to a loan of ^^ 2^000 without 
interest. London also cancelled some of the debt due on account of 
rations provided to the Albany settlers and took over the charge for 
a reduced Cape Corps of Hottentots. But in the colony, with the 
fixed yield of land quit-rents suffering from the depreciation, at the 
same time as new methods of trade heavily reduced the old auction 
dues, revenue and expenditure were as hard to balance as ever. Even 
after 1834 retrenchment continued, by express orders from Home; 
salaries were heavily cut; worse still, expenditure, which was desirable 
and necessary to meet the expanding needs of the public administra- 
tion, was avoided and turned down. Enforced economy, or merely 
shortsighted parsimony, added not a little to the difficulties, for 
example, of the Kaffir frontier, where provision alike for magistrates 
and for police was long most inadequate.^ 

Generally the creditor classes in the towns were hardest hit by the 
collapse of the rix-dollar, and for a time economic discontents greatly 
stimulated the political demand for representative control of finance 
and taxation. In 1827, and again in May 1830, petitions to the Grown 
for representative government got so far as to be discussed in the 
House of Commons.^ But by this time the hope of further constitu- 
tional progress was fainter. The agitation against Somerset had been 
effective as a protest. It even united cautious settlers, radical pressmen, 
and liberal Dutch-speaking colonists like the Rev. A. Faure for 
a time under a common leader — John Philip — Chairman of the 
Settier’s Fund, the intimate of Pringle, the father-in-law of Fair- 
bairn, as well as the champion of Hottentot rights and of the 
missionary interest. Now the colony, which only a few years earlier 
had learned to stand united against the autocracy of Lord Charles 
Somerset, was torn by faction. 

The full story of what led to this disturbance of colonial harmony 
is told in a later chapter.^ While the colonists at large were absorbed 
in their own affairs — the conflict with Somerset, the Press affair, the 
constitutional reforms — Philip was from the beginning concerned 
above all about Hottentot grievances and disabilities, and in the year 
1828 the agitation he had led bore fruit in the famous Fiftieth Ordin- 
ance '‘for improving the condition of the Hottentots and other free 
persons of colour This proved to be a ruder and more widely felt 
shock even than the attack on slavery which was then nearing its 
climax. The Albany settlers had never been allowed predial slaves; 
many Afrikander frontiersmen were too poor to have them : but all had 
Hottentot servants. The promulgation of the Ordinance led to an 

^ See e.g. complaint of Capt. G. L. Stretch in “Memorandum on Kaffir Treaties”, 
Gubbins Collection in the library of the University of Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. 

« Hansard, 2nd Ser. xxiv, 1005, reproduced m Eybers, p. 30. 

• Vide infra, chapter xii. 
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outcry that Hottentot labour, at best of poor quality, would now be 
scarcer and less efficient than ever. A scapegoat was soon found, and 
the colony seethed with indignation at the allegations supposed to be 
made against colonial masters in the Researches^ recently published 
by Philip, the man whom Lord Charles Somerset himself clearly 
regarded as the most formidable of all his critics. Now, and for many 
years to come, “ Colonists ’’ were ranged on one side, and on the other, 
the “ anti-Colonial Party”, a group small in numbers, but able and 
highly vocal. With the colony thus divided, the 1830 petition for self- 
government had no hope of success. East was divided against West, 
and British settlers and old Dutch colonists by no means consistently 
united. Such divisions made the case hopeless. 

Outward signs of social progress are, therefore, misleading. When, 
for example, in 1830 Cape Town acquired a second newspaper, De 
Zuid Afrikaan^ and 183 1 saw the birth of the Grahamstown Journal^ these 
were not really unmixed evidence of what a Grahamstown writer in 
1832 described as “our improved state of society”. “But for the 
Resedrches^\ the same writer complained, “little doubt we should 
have had a Legislative Assembly, and some legal and constitutional 
check on the amount of our taxation and the manner of our ex- 
penditure.”^ The now journals were the outward and visible signs 
of the inward divisions. The Western Province in particular was 
greatly agitated by the anti-slavery measures which preceded eman- 
cipation. There were even hints of rebellion.^ De Z^dd Afrikaan and 
the Commercial Advertiser watched and denounced each other, though 
at one point the former professed to offer gradual emancipation in 
return for self-government. Meantime, the Grahamstown Journal came 
to life in direct consequence of the unpopularity of the Advertiser and 
of its editor, Fairbairn, who in the course of a visit to the Eastern 
Province in 1830 had the temerity to promote the prosecution of 
“half-a-dozen” Albany employers for unlawfully withholding wages 
from Hottentot servants.^ For in Grahamstown, though there were 
no slaves, “Kaffir thieving” was regarded as a formidable menace, 
and Emancipationists and Humanitarians were as unpopular as in 
Cape Town. Duncan Campbell, quondam ally of Pringle, whom he 
assured in 1825 f^hat “powder and ball” were the most effective 
civilising agents for “Kaffirs”, was now Civil Commissioner of Al- 
bany, and Philip in 1830 was moved to retort, “In Albany a civilised 
Flottentot is one content to work without wages, or for any trifle, 
without complaint”.^ Colonial society, in short, was rent from top 
to bottom, even more about the Fiftieth Ordinance than about 
slavery itself. Until this breach was healed, constitutional progress 

^ A.B. in the Grahamstown Journal^ 24 Feb. 1832. 

2 Walker, E. A., Hist, of South Africa, p, 174. 

® Philip MSS. quoted by Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 221 n. 

* Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. 121, 224. 
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was likely to be hampered and slow, even had the years following 
been less distracted by war and frontier troubles.^ 

The elaborate instructions given to Sir Benjamin D’Urban, who 
assumed office as Governor in January 1834, would indicate that in 
spite of frequent changes of Secretary the Colonial Office was giving 
the Cape quite serious attention. D’ Urban was required not only to 
inaugurate an improved Council and to complete the emancipation of 
the slaves, but to consider the development of municipal institutions 
and, above all, the framing of a more satisfactory frontier policy. 
Unfortunately he was also expressly charged to pursue economy and 
retrenchment : he had himself to be content with only ;{^5000 a year, 
as against £ 10, 000 ^ the former salary of the Governor. A soldier like 
his predecessors, some fifty-six years of age, with experience first in 
the wars, then as Governor of Barbados and of British Guiana, both 
his character and experience were to be severely tested by the trials 
awaiting him. 

His first task was straightforward, to substitute for the ineffective 
Advisory Council of 1825 official Executive and, in addition, a 
Legislative Council composed of the same officials and from five to 
seven nominated citizens. The right of initiation remained with the 
Governor, but the consent of the Council was required for all legis- 
lation, and laws could be set aside only if the King-in-Council 
withheld consent or failed to approve them within two years. Meetings 
of the Council soon came to be thrown open to the public and to re- 
porters, and unofficial members were strong enough on occasion to 
override the officials, as in the matter of the Draft Vagrant Law of 
1834.2 It was also of good omen that, on December i of that year, 
Slave Emancipation® took effect in perfect calm, as if indeed the end 
of suspense was a relief. But, almost at that moment, the cause of 
popular self-government was heavily checked by the defection of 
Fairb<i\rn. In consequence of a dispute at a Cape Town meeting in 
October 1834, he resigned from the Committee, sending word to the 
leader of the Kat River Hottentots through Philip that : 

He authorises you to tell A. Stoffles that he is quite of his opinion now and will 
not advocate [an elected legislative Assembly] any more till the Hottentots and 
people of colour are fit to take their place in it along with the white population. 
x 5 ut he wishes them to make haste, as he is still anxious that such an Assembly should 
be introduced.^ 

In the same month began the fiercest of the Kaffir wars. 

Self-government was now less likely than ever to be conferred upon 
a colony where a section even of the “Radicals’’ opposed it as un- 
suitable if not dangerous. Nor was it discussed seriously again until, 

a ^ account of these concurrent troubles, vide infra, chapter xiii. 

* Vide infra, pp. 292-3. 

® Vide infra, pp. 270-1. 

* Philip MSS., Mrs Philip to Philip, Oct. 1834, 
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peace being restored, Municipal Councils,^ Road Boards and local 
School Committees had done something to promote in the colonists a 
habit of association for public purposes, and the Masters and Servants 
Law of 1842, extending the principle of the Fiftieth Ordinance, had 
firmly established the legal equality of black and white. 

^ Ordinance of August 1836; Eybers, p. 67. 
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SLAVERY AT THE CAPE, 1652-1838 

In the seventeenth century, slaves were held to be necessary to the 
development of plantation colonies and many years before the 
establishment of a settlement at the Cape of Good Hope, slavery had 
been introduced into the possessions of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany. There was little antipathy to slavery on religious and philo- 
sophical grounds, whilst the economic argument that colonial pros- 
perity grew with the progressive organisation of a traffic in slaves 
carried general conviction. The Cape, however, was not a tropical 
dependency, and, in the first few years of the settlement, manual 
labour was performed by the Company’s own free Dutch servants. 
The experiment was costly, and as early as April 1654 van Riebeeck 
was convinced that slave labour would be less expensive. Visiting 
Commissioners came to the same conclusion; for instance Van Rheede 
(1686) was anxious to replace European labourers with slaves born at 
the Cape. The Company’s servants expected to lead an easier life than 
in the mother country, and slaves would perform the menial tasks at 
Dne-quarter the cost to the Company for clothing and provisions. 
The settlement was so slow to reach a basis of self-sufficiency, that, 
fifty years after its establishment, not more than thirty families were 
thought to be self-supporting. Under such circumstances the Council 
of Policy came to the conclusion that no more European workmen 
hould be dispatched to the Cape.^ 

A few slaves had been brought from Batavia and Madagascar prior 
to 1658, but organised importation only began in that year, when it 
had become abundantly manifest that the local Hottentots would 
not v'ork regularly. West Africa proved disappointing as a source of 
supply, and slaving ships mostly made for Madagascar and the east 
coast. The expeditions were not always a success, even when their 
commanders had been furnished with letters of courtesy to Malagasy 
potentates, and, in the eighteenth century, competition from French 
and Portuguese slaving vessels sent up the price. The east coast re- 
mained, however, the most reliable source of supply, and, for ten 
years (1720-30), the Company found it worth while to maintain a 
station at Delagoa Bay from which slaves were periodically shipped 
to the Cape. East coast natives had the reputation of being intract- 
able and treacherous, and their employment was mostly for porterage 
and other laborious work. Asiatic slaves imported from the Malabar 
coast were found to be more submissive and faithful, but there 
was also a third class of banished criminals, mostly Malay, from the 

^ Reports of Chavonnes...and of Van Imhojf, on the Cape, p. 93. 
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Company’s eastern possessions, who were responsible for the slave 
insurrections and crimes of violence which endangered colonial life 
in the more remote districts. Malays indeed were found in useful 
employment as skilled tailors, carpenters and cobblers, but the 
majority gave more trouble than they were worth. In 1767, as a 
result of repeated representations from the Council of Policy, the 
exportation to the Cape of Asiatic offenders was brought to an end. 

The names and places of origin of all slaves disembarked at Cape 
Town were inscribed in a register. Slaves not needed for the Company’s 
use or bought by officials were put up for sale to the burghers, who 
were allowed to purchase on credit. Prices ruled low, for African- 
born slaves were preferred to those imported from abroad. Domestic 
servants were recruited from the numerous classes of half-breeds, the 
offspring of intercourse between female slaves and Europeans. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century, Cape burghers 
owned nearly 700 slaves, the vast majority of whom were male.^ 
Hottentots were nominally free persons, but it was difficult to dis- 
tinguish them from the servile coloured population, and intermarriage 
was apt to lead to the children being claimed as slaves. The total 
slave population increased at a fairly rapid rate during the century, 
and amounted to approximately 17,000 in 1795. The number would 
have been greater but for the facilities for manumission which al- 
lowed the slave to purchase his own freedom. Manumission was, 
moreover, compulsory in the not very rare case of children being born 
to a white man by a female slave. At the same time, owners could 
not have their slave children baptised without promising ultimate 
freedom, the profession of the Christian religion and the ability to 
speak Dutch being considered good reasons for claiming manu- 
mission. Emancipated slaves were potential producers of foodstuffs 
needed for supplying the Company’s ships, and it was not until the 
authorities found by unhappy experience that freed slaves were 
commonly indolent that these liberal arrangements were modified. 
In 1682 Governor-General van Goens was moved to legislate against 
the manumission of non-Christian slaves other than for good cause, 
whilst in 1 708 owners were required to give a guarantee that emanci- 
pated slaves would not become a burden on the public for a period 
of ten years.^ Manumission, usually by will, of slaves born at the 
Cape continued to be common, but such slaves were few in number, 
as nearly all imported slaves were males. 

At the Cape the largest servile class was that of the domestic or 
personal slaves. In the Town, the slaves of well-to-do burghers led 
an easy enough life, and were in general humanely treated. Many 
were expert in maWng up raw materials into shoes and clothing. 

^ Deh^rain, H., Cap de Bonne^Espirance au xvii® siicle, p. 21 1. The number of adult 
slaves owned by the colonists in 1708 wm 1147. 

* The various restrictions on manumission were repealed between 1 823 and 1 830. Records 
of Cape Colony i xxxv, 361. 
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Poorer burghers made a considerable profit out of their domestic 
slaves by requiring them to hawk provisions and articles of dress. 
Others allowed their slaves to work for their own profit on payment 
of a weekly sum. Many were expert craftsmen and did well at Cape 
Town, particularly in wood-carving and furniture-making. In the 
eighteenth century mechanical trades were almost entirely in the 
hands of slaves from India, Ceylon and the Far East. Slaves were 
thus allowed to profit by their own exertions, whilst the burghers 
found it possible to live comfortably on small incomes. 

In the country districts and at the Company’s Slave Lodge at the 
capital, slavery had few alleviations. The Company’s slaves worked 
long in the warehouses and at porterage to and from the ships. In the 
outlying districts slaves were much less numerous. There was no mass 
production and, consequently, no driving system, for Cape economy 
was not that of the tropical plantation. On the other hand, the bur- 
ghers derived no more than a precarious living from subsistence 
farming, and slaves necessarily shared the poverty of their masters. 
They were commonly underfed and overworked, but there is little 
evidence of brutal treatment as a rule.^ The severity of the law, which 
enjoined savage punishments for crimes committed by slaves, was 
mitigated in practice, save in the most heinous cases. For many 
offences slaves could be flogged by officials without trial, but legis- 
lation against cruel punishment by masters was followed up by trial 
and conviction of European burghers.^ The Company set a good 
example by the provision of a liberal diet of fish and rice at the Slave 
Lodge, and it repeatedly legislated against compulsory work on 
Sundays. Masters were obliged, as far as possible, to instruct their 
slaves in the Reformed religion, and schools were provided, from 
time to time, for the gratuitous instruction of slave children. In the 
country districts, little could be done, and Muhammadanism grew 
apace. Largely to check this development, a Batavian resolution of 
1770 provided that slaves confirmed in the Christian religion could 
not be sold. 

Slavery did not contribute to the welfare of the settlement. At the 
Cape, there were no tropical plantations needing negro labour for 
their cultivation, and the capital expenditure on slaves was largely 
unremunerative. Moreover, it led to contempt for labour among the 
Europeans and increased the burdens on agriculture. As early as 
1717 Dominique de Chavonnes pointed out that the wages of white 
labourers would increase the circulation of money and save unpro- 
fitable expenditure on aged and sick slaves and on the upbringing of 

^ Even Malay slaves -were found to speak with gratitude of their masters for generous 
treatment. Lichtenstein, H., Travels in Southern Africa in the years 1803-6, vol. i, pp. 61-2, 
206. Percival, R., Account of the Cape of Good Hope, p. 284. 

* Deh6rain, H,, Le Cap^ Borme-Espirance au cvii® sikle, pp. 213-16. By the Statutes of 
India masters could inflict a flogging up to thirty-nine stripes without informing the 
judicial authorities. 
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slave children.^ In the towns the competition of unfree mechanics 
and artisans discouraged the Dutch from entering useful trades. 
Slaves performed most of the work in carpentry and meisonry for the 
master builder. The Dutch boy learned from the cradle to despise 
manual work and to expect ready obedience. There was little occa- 
sion for the cultivation of qualities of accommodation and self- 
subordination. 

The establishment of British rule at the Cape ( 1 795) came at a time 
when the protest of the English Humanitarians against the slave trade 
had won powerful support in Parliament and country. Clarkson and 
Wilberforce appealed to moral and religious arguments, but there 
was also the economic plea that the trade helped to build up the 
prosperity of the French West Indian islands at a time when Britain 
was at war with France. Under such circumstances, the British 
Government was disposed to restrict the slaving activities of British 
subjects. Craig reported on 27 December 1795^ that the 534 slaves 
formerly belonging to the Company would more than suffice for the 
needs of the new government. The British Occupation, however, 
stimulated production and brought about a genuine shortage of 
labour. Slave importations ceased altogether for four years (1793-7)5 
but in 1797 Craig, who had found slaves indispensable for work on 
fortifications and transport, was constrained to sanction the landing 
of 350 negroes. Next year Lord Macartney after considering total 
prohibition as the best means of obliging the European colonists to 
become “more industrious and useful members to the State’’, and 
possibly of stopping their continual trekking,® made the importation 
of slaves without government licence punishable with a heavy fine, 
and slaves illegally introduced were to be entitled to freedom and 
repatriation. The Batavian authorities, during the rule of the Republic 
1803-6, likewise prohibited the unauthorised landing of slaves, though 
De Mist was prepared to sanction a limited importation until such 
time as slaves could be replaced in the labour market by European 
workers. His colleague. General J. W. Janssens, was of opinion that 
slave-holding encouraged luxurious habits among the colonial youth, 
and did what he could to secure slaves from injustice and maltreat- 
ment, charging the Landdrosts with the duty of protecting their 
interests. Nevertheless, the importation of slaves continued under 
licence and subject to the payment of specified duties. 

The restoration of British rule (1806) was soon followed by the 
coming into force on i January 1808 of the Act for the abolition of 
the slave trade.^ Britain’s industrial wealth was now so great that the 
plantation trade, which slaving had sustained, was relatively of small 

^ Reports of Chavormes, etc., pp. 104-7, 136-7. 

* Grai^ to Secretary of State, 27 December 1795. Records, i, 272. 

* Replies. . .by W. S. van Ryneveld, 29 Nov. 1772, quoted Walker, E. A., The Great 
Trek, p. 68. 

^ 47 Geo. Ill, Scss. I, c. 36. 
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importance. Under the Act, no slave could be legally landed in any 
British port after i March 1808, and slaves landed contrary to law 
were to become “prize negroes'’. The administration of the Act was, 
from the first, defective. Wholesale slaving by Spanish and Portu- 
guese subjects was connived at by their Governments, and so long as 
slavery itself remained legal there was a certain market for illicit 
cargoes. The profits of slaving were larger than they had been whilst 
the trade remained lawful, and pecuniary penalties were powerless 
to deter offenders. At the Cape, foreign slavers were allowed for 
many years to call and revictual. Under the regulations, prize 
negroes were to be apprenticed until such time as they should be able 
to maintain themselves by their own labour. In practice they were 
often assigned to tradespeople under conditions which made it 
difficult for them to secure release from service.^ To check illicit im- 
portations Governor Caledon secured the appointment of a com- 
mittee before which all persons having in their possession recently 
imported slaves could be compelled to attend and to declare how 
they came to be possessed of them. With these precautions evasion 
of the law became difficult, and, after 1810, the slave population 
grew merely by excess of births over deaths and manumission.^ 

The abolition of the trade naturally had the effect of sending up 
the price of slaves within the colony and the increase in value 
brought with it a general improvement in conditions. At Cape Town, 
it was usual to provide fresh meat, soup and fish in abundance for 
slaves, and to clothe them well. The salubrity of the climate and the 
cheapness of provisions contributed to bring about a rapid advance- 
ment in their numbers. The betterment of their condition by altera- 
tion of the law had been contemplated by Sir George Yonge as early 
as 1800, and in 1815 the House of Commons recommended colonial 
legislatures to ameliorate the lot of slaves. The establishment of a 
complete system of registration had long been desired and in April 
1816 a central registry, with a Protector of Slaves, was set up by pro- 
clamation of Lord Charles Somerset. The measure was intended to 
check, not merely the illicit introduction of slaves, but also the re- 
enslavement of manumitted persons and the merging of prize negroes 
in the state of slavery. Non-registered slaves were to be presumed to 
be free, and all transactions of sale, transfer and manumission were 
required to be entered. The new system was not a complete success. 
Registration was not accompanied by any description of the slave’s 
person. The registers were soon found to be defective, and many 
cases occurred of undue delay in the hearing of claims to freedom. 
Moreover, the burden of proof fell, not on the master, but on the 

^ Papers relating to Prize Slaves at the Cape of Good Hope^ ParL Pap.^ 1826-7, xxi (42), 
p. I 9 v 

• There were probably some cases of negioes being brought on shore clandestinely, 
and sent into the country till enquiry ceased. Report (VII) of the Protector of Slaves y 25 
December 1826 — 25 June 1827, Pari. Pap: 1829, xxv (335), pp. 109-11. 
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servant, who was required to show that neither he, nor his maternal 
ancestors, had ever been lawfully reduced to slavery. 

The Albany settlement scheme of 1820 brought to the eastern dis- 
tricts of the colony a fairly large body of free European labourers, 
who were prohibited from holding predial slaves, but the prohibition 
did not extend to the magistrates and officials in their midst. The 
sudden introduction of white immigrants into a country where the 
proletariat was largely unfree involved the menace of social debase- 
ment. The new settlers made more widely known in the mother 
country the conditions of slavery at the Cape and to this extent may 
be said to have contributed to hasten the abolition of the whole 
system. In 1822, slaves were still legally incapable of entering into 
a contract of marriage or of acquiring property without their owners’ 
consent. They were subject to the power of their masters to convict 
and punish them without the interposition of a legal judgment. En- 
franchisement could not be purchased from an unwilling owner. At 
Cape Town, no slave could walk in the street with a lighted pipe, or 
go out at night without a lanthorn, on pain of a flogging. Caledon 
decreed that slaves should not hawk commodities, other than pro- 
visions, for sale through the streets. An earlier proclamation (1800) 
made it illegal for a slave to hire a house or room and to reside other 
than with his master or any person to whom he might have been 
hired out for his master’s profit. These regulations indicated an in- 
tention to prevent slaves from carrying on a trade or business of their 
own, but were seldom effective, for slaves competed successfully with 
Europeans in skilled trades, and even employed Europeans, taking 
white youths as apprentices.^ By the year 1826 it was a common 
practice at Cape Town to allow slaves to reside where they wished, 
and to dispose of their own labour, provided they paid an agreed sum 
to their masters. Outside the Town, predial slaves were mosdy em- 
ployed in the wine industry, and in the herding of farm stock. In the 
more settled areas of the south and west, slave labour was so valuable 
and so difficult to replace that good treatment was the rule. Manu- 
mission, however, was exceptional, despite the abolition of payments 
on emancipation (1823), good conduct enhanced the pecuniary 
value of the slave, whilst insubordination and idleness were punished 
by sale to a farmer in a distant part of the colony. There, the frontier 
cattle-herd was frequently ill-fed and ill-clothed, and slavery had 
none of the alleviations which were allowed in the western districts. 

The Reports of the Protector, and of the assistant guardians in the 
various districts, convinced the imperial authorities that a careful 
review of the entire slave code was required. It was clear that these 
officials were not invested with sufficient authority to enforce obedi- 

^ Records of Cape Colony, xxi, 436-49, where a slave is stated to have paid 150 dollars to a 
European settler for the services of a white boy, Paddy Farel, for seven years. The slave 
undertook to feed and clothe the boy and to teach him his trade. 
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ence to laws for the protection of the slave population. Something 
had been done to improve the law with the publication by Lord 
Charles Somerset of the proclamation of 18 March 1823. This pro- 
clamation, which to some extent anticipated the views of the Im- 
perial Government, forbade field labour on Sundays, save “such as 
is ordinarily considered work of necessity”, and longer week-day hours 
in field or garden than ten in winter and twelve in summer. Married 
slaves and their children under ten years of age were not to be sold 
separately. Slaves were to be allowed to hold and dispose of property, 
and were to be supplied with sufficient and wholesome food and good 
clothing. The evidence of baptised slaves, which the courts had pre- 
viously admitted when they found it convenient to do so, was now 
to be heard on oath. Domestic punishment of a slave was not to 
exceed twenty-five stripes, and, if an owner were convicted of mal- 
treatment, the slave could be sold against the wishes of his master. 
The new regulations were a step in the right direction, but the 
machinery for their enforcement was defective. Moreover, when a 
slave had made complaints against his master, failure of proof was 
made a ground for punishment. The proclamation was welcomed 
by the more enlightened owners, who realised that improvement in 
the conditions of slavery was beneficial to the interests of the master, 
inasmuch as it enhanced the value of his property. 

More unpopular was the Nineteenth Ordinance, published by 
General Bourke in June 1826. This was the measure afterwards stig- 
matised as “degrading” by the emigrant farmers, and as a principal 
cause of their decision to leave the colony.^ It followed closely the 
terms of the Trinidad Order-in-Council (1824), allowing a slave to 
give evidence in criminal cases against his master, and to purchase 
his freedom by tendering his appraised value. Proprietors thus stood 
to gain compensation for loss of property, but not, as one com- 
plained,^ for loss of dominion over the slave. Intense irritation was 
caused by the provision that conviction for serious ill-treatment 
should involve forfeiture of property in the slave, for masters com- 
plained, not altogether without justice, that slaves took advantage 
of the ordinance to procure their freedom by the exhibition of self- 
inflicted wounds. During the excitement at Cape Town, the Burgher 
Senate refused to proclaim the ordinance. Manumissions were not 
appreciably affected by the measure, but gross cruelty by masters 
became more uncommon with improvement in the machinery for 
detection and redress. 

The specific evils in the slave codes had now to some extent been 
amended in all the slave-owning colonies of Great Britain. It re- 

^ Memorial^ published in De Z^id Afrikaan, 7 June 1839. Eybers, G. W., Select Constitu- 
tional Documents^ pp. 154-5. 

* Remarks on the Demoralising Influence of Slavery, by a Resident at the Cape of Good Hope (1828), 
pp. 3-4. 
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mained to gather up regulations into a consistent code of slave law, 
and to reinforce the law by security for obedience. This was the func- 
tion of the consolidated Order-in-Council of 1830, supplemented by 
the Order of 1831, brought into force at the Cape by proclamations 
of the Governor. Briefly, these proclamations repealed previous 
legislation, and laid down comprehensive rules for the treatment of 
slaves. The regulations as to hours of labour, what should constitute 
“necessary operations” on Sundays, and the minimum provision of 
food and clothing, were rendered specific. The flogging of female 
slaves was prohibited, and that of male slaves subjected to various 
restrictions. Whips were not to be carried in the field. Managers 
were to use punishment record books, and to make returns twice a 
year to the Protector of slaves. Legal incapacity to hold or manage 
slaves was to follow upon a second conviction for cruelty. The later 
(1831) ordinance authorised Protectors to enter at their discretion 
slave dwellings and estates. 

These regulations were drawn up with a view to conditions in the 
Brifish West Indies. They were bitterly resented at the Cape, largely 
on the ground that they were unnecessary, but also as an interference 
with the right of property in slaves, which Parliamentary statutes 
had recognised. Inasmuch as they tended to diminish the output of 
slave labour, they could be criticised as increasing public burdens. 
Resentful slave owners complained that there was no protection 
against abuse of their authority by the guardians of slaves, and that 
slaves were encouraged to make frivolous complaints. At Cape Town, 
colonists stigmatised the regulations as a direct incitement to in- 
surrection, and Sir Lowry Cole was obliged to issue an ordinance for 
the prohibition of meetings likely to endanger good order. 

The administration of the law rested largely with the local officials, 
who were themselves slave owners. In the western districts Governors 
could claim with some justice that the law afforded security against 
gross ill-treatment. Cases of great brutality were, however, not alto- 
gether uncommon in the east. The sjambok of hippopotamus hide 
was not a more merciful instrument than the driving whip of the 
West Indian planter. Many instances of maltreatment were doubdess 
unrecorded, whilst juries evinced a general reluctance to convict 
despite the weight of evidence.^ On the other hand, there was need 
for protection on both sides, and the new regulations operated to 
encourage an attitude of defiance among the more lawless elements 
in the slave population. 

It may be doubted whether slaves derived much real benefit from 
the long series of measures which preceded ultimate emancipation. 
The Cape farmer had strict notions of his right of property in slaves. 
Resentment at interference with what he held to be his just right of 

^ Wright, W., Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope, p. 34. Records of Cape Colony, x, 12-41. 
For evidence as to good treatment of slaves, sec Records, vi, 394, ix, 71, xxxn, 61-2. 
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dominion over his slaves prompted him, in many cases, to withdraw 
indulgences formerly extended to his servants. The attempt to miti- 
gate slavery may thus have aggravated the lot of slaves in individual 
cases. Nevertheless, the regulations prepared the colonial population 
for the inevitable emancipation. 

Suggestions had indeed been made from time to time within the 
colony for enfranchisement of the slave population. Lord Charles 
Somerset had proposed in 1823 emancipation of slave children 
by state purchase. Colonial proposals to enfranchise young female 
slaves were usually accompanied by stipulations as to compensation 
in one form or another. In 1828, a Cape of Good Hope Philan- 
thropic Society had been established for the purpose of aiding ‘‘de- 
serving slaves and slave children to purchase their freedom”. In four 
years the Society emancipated by purchase 102 female children, but 
the great majority of its supporters were well-wishers in England and 
there was no real prospect of slavery being terminated by such means. ^ 
Even in the critical years 1826-32 births of slaves exceeded deaths 
and manumissions combined. 

In the mother country, emancipation became an important issue 
at the momentous elections of 1832. In the new Parliament, it 
figured as a government measure. The bill for the abolition of slavery 
throughout British dominions passed the House of Commons on 
7 August 1833 and obtained the royal assent three weeks later. It 
was badly received at ,the Cape, but not rebelliously, for it was 
accompanied by the undertaking to pay compensation to proprietors, 
whilst a period of apprenticeship was provided to meet the immediate 
difficulties of the labour situation. Compensation was to be based 
on the industrial value, rather than the actual number of slaves in a 
colony, whilst the terms and conditions of apprenticeship were to be 
adjusted by the colonial legislatures. At the Cape, i December 1834 
was the date ultimately fixed for the emancipation of the 39,021 
slaves.^ A committee sat at Cape Town from 13 May 1834 to receive 
and investigate claims for compensation. The work was hindered and 
delayed by the Kaffir irruption into the eastern districts of the colony 
in December 1834,® with the result that the lists were not closed until 
June 1836.^ Only in November of that year was it known that, instead 

^ Annual Reports of the Cape of Good Hope Philanthropic Society (Cape Town, 1828-32). 
Chase, J. G., Practical Considerations on the Exact Position of the Slave Question (Cape Town, 
1831). Tlie proposal that slave children should be emancipated at birth took no account 
of the practical difficulties of a situation in which the older generation would remain 
unfree. 

* Cory, G. E., The Rise of South Africa, iii, ch. i. The London list finally showed the 
number, for purposes of compensation, as 38,427. For a discussion of the work of the Slave 
Compensation Commission, see Wastell, R. E. P., “A History of Slave Compensation, 
1833-1845”, an unpublished thesis in the library of the University of London. Bulletin of 
Inst, of Hist. Research, xi, 48. 

* Vide infra, V). ^10. 

* The perioa was, however, owing to the difficulties encountered, extended to 3 1 October 
1840 (T. 71/159 1 ) and one exceptional claiip was received as late as 24 February 1844. 
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of the sum of 04 1,290 as originally estimated at Gape Town, the 
small total of ;;C 1,247,401 would be available in grants to Gape pro- 
prietors. Monetary compensation thus fell far short of the assessed 
value of the emancipated slaves. Moreover, the distribution of this 
sum was to be made in London, where the majority of Cape farmers 
had no business connections. Claims were sold at a heavy discount to 
agents in the colony. These arrangements hastened the foreclosing of 
mortgages, for slave property had afforded greater facilities than any 
other species of property for the raising of money on mortgage.^ Many 
families were reduced to distress, but it is not clear that the com- 
munity as a whole suffered, even in the years immediately following 
emancipation. The labour value of the slaves remained what it had 
been. The scarcity of vacant cultivable land compelled enfranchised 
slaves, in the majority of cases, to work for their former masters, and 
to continue to do so after the termination of apprenticeship. Wages 
for many years remained little above the cost of their previous sub- 
sistence.^ The frontier farmers complained bitterly of ruined crops, 
but their position had long been well-nigh desperate for reasons un- 
connected with the emancipation of the slaves. In the west, there 
was genuine anxiety as to the supply of labom'. Grain and wine 
farmers alike had suffered in the late ’twenties from the scarcity and 
high price of slave labour. On the other hand, they were beginning 
to, appreciate the advantages of free labour. The first cost, in the case 
of slaves, w£ls heavy, the risks considerable, and maintenance ex- 
pensive in proportion to returns. The average income from capital 
invested in slaves was reckoned in 1826 as no more than 18 per cent, 
for Cape Town, and considerably less for the country districts.^ In 
the early ’thirties, free European labour had begun to compete in 
the Gape market, and the value of slaves tended to decline. It is 
clear, moreover, that the transition to free labour meant an ultimate 
gain in higher values all round. Individual owners might be ruined, 
but many used compensation money profitably to purchase woolled 
sheep or farms abandoned by trekking Boers, and there was no sudden 
withdrawal of emancipated slave labour from the staple agricultural 
industries of the country. 

Largely as a result of the inadequacy of the compensation, the Act 
was denounced at the Cape as unjust and tyrannical. But the Im- 
perial Parliament had abolished rotten boroughs without compen- 
sation, and, though slaves had been legally recognised property, the 
original tide to such property had been no more than the slave trader’s 
bill of sale.^ The slave importations had been reluctantly sanctioned 

^ Records of Cape Colony ^ xxxv, 375. In 1823 no less than 4089 were pledged in this way. 

® For rates of wages see Despatch No. 85 of 1841 (Napier to Sec. of State, 26 August 
1841), G.O. 1371 (Gape Archives), and the Blue Book for 1843, pp. 288-90. 

* Records of Cape Colony y xxix, 494-6. 

* Gf. the Attorney-General of Jamaica’ i ruling on the legality of slavery. P.R.O., G.O. 
137/192, O’Reilly on the Emancipation Act, 16 August 1834. 
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in response to colonial clamour, and it was not unreasonable that a 
part of the burden of enfranchisement should be borne by the com- 
munity at the Cape. 

Slave emancipation had an important influence on the Great Trek, 
but the actual loss of property in slaves was not the determining factor 
among the motives which produced the emigration. According to 
the report of the Commissioners of Enquiry (1826), only 6575 out of 
35,509 registered slaves belonged to colonists in the eastern districts 
of the Cape, from which the vast majority of tlie trekkers came. The 
district registers, it is true, were defective,^ whilst the relative paucity 
of slaves would tend to enhance their value and thus make the offered 
compensation appear the more inadequate. Slave emancipation 
must be considered in conjunction with the legislation for improving 
the status of the Hottentots and other free coloured persons at the 
Cape. Letters and memorials from emigrant Boers make a prominent 
grievance of the manner in which slave emancipation was brought 
about, but fundamentally the objection lay against the determination 
of the British authorities to protect the black man against his master. 
The clauses which offended most in the Act of Emancipation were 
those which involved the complete extinction of the domestic au- 
thority of the master, and the substitution for it of the authority of 
the magistrate. Emigrants were, in the main, those who believed in 
the maintenance of “proper relations between master and servant”,^ 
and were not prepared for the awkward social transition involved in 
the acceptance of equality before the law. 

The real termination of slavery came about in 1838, rather than 
1834. Apprenticeship was a condition of semi-servitude, designed to 
avoid the perils of immediate emancipation. The liberated slaves 
were to be compelled to enter into contract with their masters, under 
which they would perform stipulated services in return for specific 
allowances. The Act allowed all Gape slaves to be classified as non- 
predial, with the result that proprietors could claim the whole, and 
not merely three-fourths, of the time of their apprentices. Many were 
able to secure the services of free coloured children, who were ap- 
prenticed to farmers until their twenty-first birthday, in order to 
avoid starvation. Farmers were thus, to some extent, protected 
against a grave shortage of labour when the day of final emancipation 
arrived. 

To the ex-slaves the years 1834-8 were a continuation of the 
period of servitude. Apprentices continued to work for their masters 
under very much the old conditions, with legal compulsion to ensure 

^ The Digest of Slave Returns (T. 71/1523) gives 8196 slaves in the eastern district 
and 27,546 in the western. Probably these figures are more accurate than those of 
1826. 

* Manifesto of the emigrant farmers in Graham'i town Journal , 2 February 1837. For the 
influence of slave emancipation on the Great Trek, see Chase, J. C., A Reprint of all 
Authentic Notices relating to Nataly i, 83, and vide irifra, pp. 32 1 sqq. 
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that the specified amount of toil was duly rendered. At its termina- 
tion, some endeavoured to make a precarious living by methods 
known to the colonists as ‘‘vagabondage”. A severe vagrancy ordi- 
nance was disallowed in London,^ whilst the authorities at the Gape 
exerted themselves to prevent the smuggling of apprentices across the 
colonial frontier. The last vestiges of legal servitude were swept away 
when the day of full freedom dawned on i December 1838. 

^ Vide infray pp. 292-3. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE 

1792-1842 

We have already described the backward coloured races of South 
Africa in an earlier chapter,^ but we must here make it clear that 
throughout the story the ‘‘coloured people” are to be distinguished 
from the so-called “Kaffirs”. The official boundary of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope was for many years at the Fish River and 
west of that boundary the Bantu tribes, whom we now speak of as 
the “natives” of the country, had not in 1792 penetrated very 
far. With the exception after 1835 ^ thousand Fingos,^ any 

Bantu who entered the colony were regarded and treated by the 
Cape Administration as “foreigners” until the annexation of British 
Kaffraria. In 1800 the “coloured people” of the colony comprised, 
besides a handful of Bushmen, a widely scattered population of “free” 
men, loosely known as “Hottentots”, and a roughly equal number 
of slaves, of foreign origin, mainly concentrated in the extreme west. 
Even at that early date the Hottentots were a much mixed people, 
perhaps predominantly Hottentot in origin, but including also strains 
of Bushman, Malay, negro and European. In colour they ranged 
from black or brown to nearly white. A writer in the Grahamstown 
Journal of 18 March 1838 “did not know a pure Hottentot within the 
Colony”, and when we read of “Hottentots” at this period we really 
have to do with the people — with whom the freed slaves ultimately 
merged — now distinguished by the epithet Cape Coloured, or some- 
times Eurafrican. 

In thvi. absence of formal census the numbers of these Hottentots 
are doubtful. Contemporary estimates suggest that in the eighteen- 
twenties, in the colony proper, an area where white and coloured 
still roughly balance to-day,^ they just about equalled the 30,000 
Europeans. The numbers of the Hottentots, however, were likely 
to be under-estimated, for the country was so vast and its administra- 
tion so imperfect that those in remoter parts would escape reckoning 
altogether. In the older districts a few quasi-tribal centres remained 
at points which presently became missionary-controlled Institutions, 
like Genadendal and Pacaltsdorp. Of the remainder, a large pro- 
portion were employed in some fashion on European farms. As 
servants, however, their position was precarious and unprofitable, 
and many of the more venturesome sought to escape restrictions by 

^ Vide suproy ch. ii. * Vide suproy p. 35, et infray p. 31 1 . 

• Census Report of 1921. 
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flight. Especially in the remoter northern districts, bands of them 
gained notoriety as “ banditti operating from islands on the Orange 
River or from mountain fastnesses beyond : later, tamed and civilised 
by missionaries, some of these settled at centres like Griquatown and 
Philippolis, and came to be known as “Griquas”.^ In addition, 
numbers of Hottentots remained practically undisturbed in occupa- 
tion of the remote and inaccessible kloofs and valleys even of Euro- 
pean-owned farms within the colony. By origin nomads, virtual 
nomads they remained. Living on game, or on roots and wild honey, 
they soon came to figure as ‘‘vagrants” who, unsettled and homeless, 
“roamed” the country — if contemporary reports are to be believed 
— “stealing and plundering as they went”. Enumeration of all these 
scattered people could hardly be complete. In estimating their num- 
bers, moreover, it should be remembered that colour prejudice was 
very much weaker than it has since become; so that while the Hot- 
tentots in the mass were despised as inferior even to the imported 
slaves, the better class or light-skinned Eurafrican might occasionally 
pass^as European. The “Hottentots”, therefore, may very well have 
been, if anything, rather more numerous than the Europeans. 
But unlike the Bantu, they were neither numerous nor powerful 
enough to inspire the colonists with fear, or with any feeling but 
contempt. 

Down to that time indeed the aboriginal Bushmen and Hottentots 
had been for the most part disregarded — in the colony, but hardly of 
it.^ While the Bushmen were too few to affect the problem, the 
Hottentots were at best tolerated — tolerance of a poor and despised 
people being easy just so long as the inconvenient question of their 
legal rights lay dormant. From motives of policy rather than of 
principle the Company had refused to make slaves of them; occasion- 
ally it had intervened for their protection. Slavery being accepted 
by all as of the natural order of things, neither Government nor 
colonists were concerned to make extravagant claims for coloured 
people, and no “problem” could arise. Soon after the British 
Occupation of 1795, however, several factors combined to make 
Hottentot status a live issue. In the first place, no organised modern 
state could, like the Company of Merchants, continue merely to 
ignore so large a proportion of the population. Next, restrictions upon 
the British slave trade, and in 1807 its abohtion, synchronising with a 
war-time trade boom, created a serious shortage of labour : where- 
upon almost for the first time colonists began to think of Hottentots 
as potentially useful servants. The result was that successive Gk)vern- 
ments, welcoming the idea of finding a suitable substitute for slaves 
so ready to their hand, were torn between two conflicting motives; 
laws reflecting an honest desire to protect the Hottentots, but ad- 
ministered by farmer field-cornets, had to contend rather unequally 
^ Vide supra, p. 29, et infra, pp. 298-9. * Vide supra, p. 149. 
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with the exigencies of a policy designed to make them ‘‘useful’* 
labourers and servants. 

Now also the moral and religious forces which had combined in 
England against the slave trade began to penetrate the colonies. 
Though the movement had affinities with the teaching of Rousseau, 
the spear-head of the attack on slavery was religious, the dominant 
Evangelical doctrine stressing the value of the individual human soul. 
In Britain the emotional gospel of Divine Grace preached by the 
original Methodism appealed especially to the humbler classes. But 
in time, through upper-class leaders like William Wilberforce, 
Evangelicalism captured a section also of the Established Church, 
and by this alliance the Nonconformist bodies gained in influence 
and in responsibility. The Protestant communities, which ever 
since the Reformation had with rare exceptions been too much 
occupied with their own struggle for existence to obey the command 
to go into all the world and preach the Gospel, now bethought 
themselves of the backward coloured races in distant colonies. In 
the Cape Colony, hitherto, the Moravian Brethren alone had made 
any serious attempt to work among the aboriginal Hottentots; 
and the pioneer missionary, Georg Schmidt, gave up the task 
after a short struggle with adverse circumstances lasting only from 
1737 to 1744.^ From the seventeen-nineties onward the prevailing 
belief in the essential equality of all men in the sight of God bore 
fruit, and Missionary Societies sprang into life, the Baptist, London, 
Church, Wesleyan and various Scottish Societies all being founded 
within a few years. ^ In 1792 the Moravians returned to Schmidt’s 
old station. They were quickly followed by the London Missionary 
Society, whose pioneer leader. Dr J. T. van der Kemp, arrived in 
1 798, and was followed by James Read and William Anderson in 1800. 

Presently missionaries and philanthropists, who hitherto had con- 
centrated upon the slave trade, began by an inevitable logic to direct 
their attention to slavery as an institution, and more slowly to the 
generalpositionof backward races, whether slave or nominally “free”. 
At the very moment when from several angles the interests of the Hot- 
tentots were forcing themselves on official attention, the missionaries 
arrived to live among them, necessarily as close and interested wit- 
nesses of the treatment they received. In such human contact the new- 
comers could not but become their champions and spokesmen. The 
consequences were momentous. To repudiate slavery, as the new school 
did, was to raise the whole essential issue. The slave as such has no 
rights and is therefore no problem. But if the backward peoples are 
not slaves, what is to be their status — backward as they still are — in a 
civilised community? Over the attempt to answer this question and 
define the legal rights and status of the “free” people of colour 
battle was soon joined; sometimes between missionaries and Govern- 

^ Vide supra, p. 155. * See vol. vn, ch. v and p. 330. 
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merit, but very often between Government and colonists, since the 
Government was on the whole more open-minded and disinterested 
than colonists who were or had been slave-owners; occasionally the 
fight was among colonists themselves. 

When after the fall of the Dutch East India Company the status of 
these “free people of colour” first came under serious review, it did not 
need the missionaries to suggest to the Hottentots that they had griev- 
ances. Their lot was hard enough. Deprived of their old grazing lands 
they had also lost what wealth they had ever had in cattle ; without 
allotted “reserves”, they were too poor to buy land, even had they 
not also been legally debarred from acquiring it. Untaught, hardly 
even deemed worthy of employment, the majority of them were of 
necessity dependent on colonial farmers. While there is no reason to 
doubt that on most farms masters and servants lived quite peace- 
ably together, it is certain that if, as might occasionally happen, 
masters should withhold wages, or even physically ill-use their ser- 
vants^ the extra-legal position of the Hottentots left them almost 
wholly without remedy. At best, the country being very poor and 
undeveloped, there was no fat living either for farmers or for Hot- 
tentots, and wages were nominal. Farm service having so few attrac- 
tions, the Hottentots were easily tempted— as farmers complained — 
to wander at large, or even to take any opportunities of “plunder” 
that offered. The disturbances in the eastern part of the colony at the 
turn of the century afforded such an opportunity,^ and while some 
Hottentots were enrolled in 1796 for general service, even against 
rebellious colonists, others joined the “Kaffirs” in plundering the 
country about the Gamtoos River, till confusion reigned in the 
interior. 

In these circumstances the British Governors of the First Occupation 
were soon forced to give some thought and attention to a definite 
Hottentot problem. In 1801 the Fiscal, W. S. van Ryneveld, deputed 
for the purpose by the Acting-Governor, General Dundas, made a 
Report which is the earliest considered statement on the working and 
deficiencies of the old colonial system as it affected the Cape coloured 
people.^ The Hottentots, the Fiscal reported, were actively dis- 
contented, even “thinking of revenge”. Van Ryneveld also in- 
dicated the cause which made reform so difficult. The farmers, he 
pointed out, were likely to resent any weakening of control over their 
servants. To meet them he suggested a system of passes as a check on 
vagrancy or actual desertion of service. Van Ryneveld also saw that, 
such as it was, the law was ill-administered. The field-cornets, being 
farmers living among farmers, were not impartial; therefore, the 
official class must be strengthened. Landdrosts should make regular 
tours of their districts; additional deputy-landdrosts should be 

^ Vide supra, chapter viii; infra, chapter xrn. 

* Records of Cape Colony, rv, 88 sqq. 
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appointed to the larger districts; and an annual Commission or 
Circuit Court was desirable. 

General Dundas thereupon made the first of many attempts to 
regularise the conditions of Hottentot farm service. As a measure of 
protection he required contracts of service to be registered, so that 
relations should be fixed by the terms of written agreements. Later 
on other of the Fiscal’s suggestions were acted upon; but at the time 
little could be accomplished before British rulers gave way to those 
of the Batavian Republic. Meanwhile in a letter of 1802^ the British 
Governor’s adjutant had urged the missionary van der Kemp to 
continue his efforts on behalf of the Hottentots of Graaff-Reinet, 
promising also to use his good offices with the new Batavian Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Hottentots generally. Whether or not this 
hint was necessary, the Batavian Government soon showed itself in 
substantial agreement with Dundas and his colleagues. The views 
of General Janssens were reflected in a letter to the Landdrost of 
Swellendam dated 10 April 1803.^ Anxious that Hottentots should 
increasingly take the place of ‘‘imported slaves, who are dangerous and 
degrading to morals”, he proposed to enable them “to find liberty, 
safety, and means of subsistence, on the soil which was originally 
theirs”. To this end, “no private person must dare to put them in 
chains or to chastise them”, this being a function of magistrates, and 
then only “after regular trial”. Confirming General Dundas, he 
concluded that contracts with these “ voluntary servants ” should be 
“just, clear, and in writing, and be observed with good faith”. The 
essential problem was how to reconcile the human rights and personal 
freedom of the weaker race with the claims of superior white settlers, 
whose very existence depended on the labour of the backward 
natives. 

Batavian rule was too short-lived for its enlightened and liberal 
rulers to make much headway or to see their experiments put to the 
test. But besides thus giving his adherence to the plan of written con- 
tracts, General Janssens was soon persuaded to adopt a more im- 
portant measure of general policy. The disorders about 1 799 had been 
clearly due, so far as Hottentots were concerned, to their being so 
often landless and homeless. Unwilling as the colonists were to accept 
the obvious fact, not all Hottentots were fit for farm service; the aged, 
the infirm, child-bearing women and young children could only be 
a burden on farms; a few, more enterprising, would demand some 
independent outlet. In 1802 the later plan of assigning “Reserves” 
to the bulk of a conquered people had not been thought of. Unlike 
the Bantu the Hottentots were never agriculturists; as nomads there 
was no room for them. But once General Dundas and his colleagues 
had come to realise the evil consequences of Hottentot landlessness, 
the advent of Christian missionaries suggested “Institutions” as a 

^ Philip MSS. ^ Translated copy in Philip MSS. 
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way out — ^places where teachers might collect the roving Hottentots, 
train them, and make them useful, at the same time providing a 
refuge for the old or destitute. As early as March 1802 Dr van 
der Kemp was armed with a “passport”^ signed by the Fiscal, van 
Ryneveld, which authorised him to select a site on Government lands 
near the Zwartkops River, to settle there, and to build a school for 
such Hottentots ^'als zij stil en wel gedrageuy en de Ingezetenen geen over- 
last aandoen^^ (“as bear themselves peaceably, and without hurt to 
settlers”). All and sundry were, moreover, warned that van der 
Kemp was not to be hindered, nor any of his scholars interfered with 
or injured, since this ^'liefde dienst'^ (“labour of love”) was under- 
taken “ with the full approval, and under the special protection of the 
Government”, General Janssens consistently showed himself well 
disposed to his able if eccentric countryman, van der Kemp, who as 
a physician and former soldier was a man of education and social 
standing. The Moravians having already set the fashion in “In- 
stitutions” at Baviaans Kloof (which Janssens himself later renamed 
Genadeiidal), in 1803 Kemp’s “Bethelsdorp” came into 

being as part of a definite Government policy for the settlement of 
the roaming Hottentots of the frontier districts.^ 

Colonial criticism of Bethelsdorp has obscured the fact that Hot- 
tentot “Institutions” were thus forced upon the Batavians and their 
successors as a substitute for the “Reserves” of a later day. So far as 
Bethelsdorp was less satisfactory than Genadendal, this was in large 
part only a reflex of the unsettled past and of the more difficult agri- 
cultural conditions of the Eastern Province,® Had there been no 
missionaries to undertake the task, the Government itself must have 
been driven to find some home for the economically redundant and 
wandering Hottentots. As it was, with official approval and help, 
the Moravians presently extended their work to Groenekloof (Mamre) 
near Gape Town. In spite of an unfavourable report on Bethelsdorp,^ 
the London Mission in i8n founded the “Caledon Institution” at 
Zuurbraak near Swellendam; and in 1813 also began work at 
Pacaltsdorp near George. In the same year Governor Sir John 
Cradock personally helped to select the site of Theopolis, near 
Grahamstown, as a relief station for Bethelsdorp — there being some 
evidence that this was designed also to make use of Hottentots as 
a buffer against the Bantu tribes. In 1814 Lord Charles Somerset 
granted an addition of some 3000 morgen (one normal Boer farm) to 
Genadendal. In 1819 Pacaltsdorp was granted an extension on the 
Karoo, at Dysselsdorp, and shortly afterwards Theopolis was slightly 
enlarged. In 1822 overcrowded Hottentots of Bethelsdorp were 
allowed to contribute — obviously from the profits of their transport- 

^ Philip MSS. ^ Theal, Belangrijke Hist. Dokumenteriy iii, 1235. 

* Macmillan, W. M., The Cape Colour Question, pp. 150 sqq. 

* Records qf Cape Colony, vn, 107, 1 12. 
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riding for the 1820 settlers — to the purchase of a farm on the Gam- 
toos; this became known as Hankey, one of the longest-lived and 
most important of these Institutions. Beyond the northern frontier, 
missionaries secured the location of wandering Griquas at Griquatown 
and elsewhere. As late as 1829 when the London Missionary Society, 
the patron of most of the stations, was falling into officicd disfavour, 
the Government itself assigned a portion of old “Kaffir” territory to 
Hottentots drawn mainly from Bethelsdorp and Theopolis; within a 
year, in spite of official frowns, these “called” the London missionary, 
James Read; and the Kat River Settlement became an important 
centre of the London Missionary Society’s activity. 

Thus a whole generation of Governors recognised that one big step 
towards a solution of the Hottentot problem was to provide them with 
settled homes. At these Institutions alone, and for the first time, 
some thousands of the coloured people were given a chance of educa- 
tion and of regular church services. There were still disabilities: while 
Institutions escaped the ordinary labour laws, they were liable not 
only, like European burghers, to taxation (the opgaaf) and to com- 
pulsory military service, but, in addition, to continuous calls for 
labour, supposedly for public purposes.^ But by the year 1826 an 
intelligent missionary teacher was able to report, even of Bethels- 
dorp, that “the Gospel is not now a novelty”, that the Hottentots 
“normally profess Christianity”, and are therefore, as to “results”, 
in the position of “any dissenting congregation in England”.^ 

At most the Institutions provided for some thousands of Hotten- 
tots — certainly not more than one-third of the total in the country. 
The major problem of Hottentot legal status remained to be settled — 
with the difference, now, that the coloured people had these fixed 
centres of community life, and, presently, very doughty European 
champions among the missionaries. Farmers meantime were perforce 
learning to rely on Hottentot servants, in lieu of slaves, and wanted 
them under control — more than ever after the abolition of the slave 
trade in 1807. At least early as 1808 the missionary Read had 
begun to take notice of hardship or actual ill-usage and to write to 
England about it. Hardly needing such prompting the Government 
followed up the work done by van Ryneveld in 1801, and sent Colonel 
Collins on a tour of inspection. On i November 1809, acting on his 
detailed report,^ the Governor, Earl Caledon, issued a Proclamation,^ 
which, if it marked no striking development of policy, at least defined 
the status quo. With minor amendments, and in 1812 and 1819 two 
considerable additions affecting “apprenticeship”, the Caledon 
“Code” stood as the law of the land till 1828. 

^ Philip, John, Researches in South Africa (London, 1828), official letters in Appendix xi. 

* Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question^ p. 154. 

* Records of Cape Colony, vi, 340 sqq.; vn, 20 sqq. 

* Proclamations, etc. 1806-25 (Gape Town, 1827). 
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The Proclamation of 1809 has often been described with com- 
placency as the “Magna Carta of the Hottentots”. On any view but 
that of the scholars who stigmatise King John’s famous charter 
as a piece of feudal class-legislation, this description is misleading. 
Like Magna Carta, indeed, it sought practical remedies for what 
practical men of the day believed was in need of remedy; but it aimed 
little higher. The words of the preamble reflect the almost irre- 
concilable conflict of motives: it was deemed “necessary” not only 
that Hottentots “in the same manner as the other Inhabitants, should 
be subject to proper regularity in regard to their places of abode and 
occupations, but also that they should find an encouragement for prefer- 
ring entering the service of the Inhabitants to leading an indolent 
life...”. Hottentots, therefore, shall have a fixed place of abode”. 
For their security, contracts, to run only for one year, were to be 
registered in triplicate, with a proviso, in case of dispute, favouring 
the Hottentot. Wages, moreover, were to be duly paid; payments in 
kind must be witnessed and registered; wine and brandy must not 
rank as necessaries of life nor count as wages ; no claims to personal 
service should lie against the servant in respect of debt, anything due 
to the employer beyond the value of the servant’s wages being re- 
coverable only by ordinary process of law. 

To prevent “vagrancy”, however, and to protect the masters, the 
“fixed place of abode” was to be registered with the landdrost; and 
in the event of the Hottentot removing to another district — “which 
he was at perfect liberty to do unless bound by contract”^ — he had 
to obtain a certificate, better known as a “pass”, from the land- 
drost, on pain of “arrest as a vagabond and treatment accordingly”. 
This provision rather neutralised anything there may have been, on 
paper, to protect or to improve the economic status of the Hottentots. 
They were required, for example, to have a “fixed place of abode” : 
without either the means or the legal right to acquire land of their 
own. Since the missionary Institutions were small and scattered, 
this meant, in effect, that they must take service with farmers 
on such terms as their economic weakness could secure. These 
were poor enough. Forbidden, as they were, to move without a 
pass from a field-cornet or landdrost, and being thus thoroughly 
immobilised, they were in no position even to seek the best labour 
market. Any European could demand to see this pass, and any 
Hottentot failing to produce it on demand was a “vagrant”, liable 
to be “dealt with”, or assigned to labour at the will of the 
local authorities, “after due inquiry as they shall feel incumbent 
to do”. 

Later amendments of the Code made in the same direction. Thus, 
in 1812 Sir John Cradock instituted the so-called “apprenticeship”. 
Since it appeared that farmers had “no interest whatever in young 
^ Gory, G., Rise qf South Africa^ i, 200. 
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Hottentots”,^ landdrosts were empowered to ‘‘bind” children from 
their eighth to their eighteenth year to any farmer who had main- 
tained them in their infancy — or if the farmer concerned should be 
considered unsuitable, then to some other master. In 1819, Somerset 
completed the system by empowering landdrosts to apprentice 
orphans.^ Apprenticeship, which carried with it no necessity of 
regular instruction of any kind, was little more than a device for 
securing long-term indentured servants. The whole practice, excused 
on the ground that discipline was necessary, was open to grave abuses. 
As Collins had seen earlier, the expense of maintaining children was 
exaggerated, for “a child can scarcely crawl before it is turned to 
some purpose”.^ Since the ages of any such people are rather hard 
to determine, the service under the indentures was undoubtedly 
often carried on beyond the eighteenth year; and the result may well 
have been to bind whole families while a succession of children were 
coming to maturity. Yet with slight modifications apprenticeship has 
persisted as a feature of South African farm life, especially in the 
Transvaal, whither, with other characteristics of the pre-1828 law, 
it was carried by the Trekkers. 

For the rest, something would depend also on the administration 
of the law. The independent permanent officials, the landdrosts, 
being few and scattered, the burden fell on the field-cornets. These, 
as farmers among farmers, were interested in suppressing vagrancy 
by enforcing the pass-laws, or in promoting apprenticeship, rather 
than in carrying out and strengthening the law of contracts and in 
seeing that Hottentots were fairly treated, duly paid, and not un- 
lawfully detained when the period of their contracts had expired. 
Undoubtedly landdrosts did their duty on occasion; once, for ex- 
ample, in 1824 (when certainly the Crown Commissioners were in 
the neighbourhood). Colonel Cuyler of Uitenhage fined a field- 
commandant and a field-cornet 100 rds. each “for the detention of 
Hottentots and their property beyond the terms of their contract”.^ 
But even landdrosts might write and act in the spirit of a letter by this 
same Cuyler to the Rev. George Barker at Bethelsdorp (12 January 
1821) 

I beg of you to notify your People, that notwithstanding they may be with 
their waggons absent from your Institution, they will nevertheless require your 
Pass as Sanction for their being absent, and Such who may be found even with 
their waggons, without your Pass will be taken up and treated as a vagrant. 

It came to be accepted, moreover, that no Hottentot could be ad- 
mitted to an Institution without the sanction of the landdrost, who 

^'Records of Cape Colony, viii, 302 (Report of the Circuit Commission). 

* Records of Cape Colony, xii, 249. 

* Ibid, VII, III. 

^ Report of Crown Commissioners. Records of Cape Colony, xxxv, 316, 

* Philip MSS. 
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thus came under the suspicion of many of the missionaries as inclined 
to use his power to force Hottentots into service, and to throw 
emphasis, like the field-cornets, on the labour rather than on the 
protective clauses of the law. 

Missionaries were, in fact, the means of bringing the whole question 
of Hottentot laws and status into the limelight of controversy. The 
laws themselves and their administration came now to be closely 
watched as they could hardly have been in earlier days ; and where 
Hottentots’ and farmers’ interests clashed, friction often arose be- 
tween colonist and missionary. Inevitably in such a clash the repre- 
sentatives of the London Missionary Society were prominent, and 
for this they have been unfavourably contrasted by some writers 
with their Moravian and Wesleyan Methodist colleagues. But the 
Moravians, who in the first place were foreigners and thus disabled 
for contest with a hospitable Government, had comparatively few 
stations, and these being, with one exception, in the longer-settled 
western districts, had far less direct knowledge of the situation in all 
its bearings. The Wesleyans, strong and important as they grew to be, 
were, as a rule, conservative in politics, and also much later in the 
field; their first preacher was licensed only in 1816, and their mis- 
sionary work, which only began after 1820, took them for the most 
part beyond the colony, certainly beyond the Hottentot zone. In 
Albany after 1820 the Wesleyans became essentially the ‘‘Settlers’ 
Church”. The London Missionary Society had the disability, pos- 
sibly, of being an almost exclusively missionary body, with only a 
very few European congregations to keep it in touch with colonial 
public opinion. Being also an ad hoc Society, with neither organi- 
sation nor exclusive denominational tradition behind it, the London 
Mission attracted an unusual and even embarrassing variety of 
recruits. Besides Englishmen and Lowland Scots (and at least one, 
David Livingstone, whose lowland birth and upbringing disguise a 
Highland temperament which may explain a great deal), there 
were Hollanders like van der Kemp, and not a few Germans. 
College-trained men were relatively few : artisans, gardeners and the 
like, quite numerous. Of these, some — like the well-known Robert 
Moffat, of Bechuanaland, John Brownlee, virtual founder of King- 
williamstown, both of them of Scottish peasant stock, Gottlob 
Schreiner and others — either themselves attained distinction or, 
having done their own work with credit, left notable families to follow 
them. Others, including even James Read — a carpenter originally, 
who served his coloured people faithfully for fifty years — were pos- 
sibly unreliable in emergency; Dr Philip had reason on occasion to 
complain of missionaries “with no quality but their piety”. So far as 
it had denominational allegiance, the London Missionary Society was 
Independent or Congregationalist. This at times was a weakness. The 
Congregationalism of its members made against centralised control, 
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where such variety of origin most needed it. Another element of In- 
dependency was a lively tradition, in direct line of succession from 
the Puritans, of opposition to authority in Church or State. The 
personal ascendancy of even an outstanding leader being suspect, 
Dr Philip, as Superintendent, by no means had it all his own way. 
Directors in London, Robert Moffat and others on the spot, often 
shied at his view that it was impossible to ‘'preach the Word” 
effectively, without regard to the political disabilities of the mission 
people. Where so much depended on individuals, moreover, particular 
stations might fall below standard, for want of central control. 
But hostile generalisation is unjust. 

Whatever criticisms may lie against it, the London Missionary 
Society has had less than justice largely because the extent of its work 
in the colony involved it from the beginning, almost single-handed, 
in the fight to secure and safeguard the rights of its Hottentot fol- 
lowers. Even before 1820, and for thirty years thereafter, till of set 
policy it left many of its “congregations” to stand or fall by them- 
selves, there were London missionaries, and very few others, in every 
considerable town or village of the Hottentot area, from Cape Town 
to Grahamstown, and from Algoa Bay to Graaff-Reinet, Colesberg, 
Philippolis, Griqualand and Bechuanaland, even in Namaqualand; 
as well as at highly important strategic points, like the Kat River, the 
Keiskamma, and Kingwilliamstown, on the scene of actual conflict 
between colonist and Bantu. For this very practical reason the 
London Missionary Society figures so largely in the internal “colour” 
politics of these early years. 

It was at Bethelsdorp, certainly, that the fight began. In 1808, as 
we have seen, ^ James Read was alleging gross ill-usage of Hottentots, 
in general and in particular, one of his letters being published in 
No. 20 of the Transactions of his Society in London. With no great need 
of urging from Downing Street, the Colonial Government was at this 
time doing its best to strengthen the arm of the law. In the legislation 
of 1809, already described, there was one clause decreeing that in 
cases involving serious injury to Hottentots “the Fiscal shall prosecute 
according to the common law in use in the Colony”. That such 
express enactment should be necessary is significant of the anomalous 
status of the Hottentots. Even so, the field-cornets, whose bias was 
generally recognised, ^ retained considerable powers of “domestic” 
discipline and could inflict corporal punishment without the for- 
mality of a trial. Masters, it is true, were subject to fine; but Hotten- 
tots were discouraged from making complaints — no easy matter when 
their movements were circumscribed by the necessity of securing a 
pass or permit, possibly from an unsympathetic field-comet — by the 

^ Vide supra, p. 280. 

* Collins’s Report, Records of Cape Colony, vn, 107. Report of Circuit Commission 1812, 
ibid, vm, 288. 
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provision that those seeking redress from the officials might be detained 
in gaol till their case was heard, and if their complaint proved frivo- 
lous, suffer “such correction as the nature of the case shall require”. 
Little wonder that abuses were possible. 

So apparently thought van der Kemp and Read, Early in 1811 
they moved again, the former in a letter to Earl Caledon, the latter 
once more to London — ^Wilberforce in this instance bringing Read’s 
charges to the notice of Lord Liverpool, who on August 9 ordered 
enquiry.^ Again the Colonial Government had anticipated instruc- 
tions. Not only had Colonel Cuyler, the Landdrost of Uitenhage, 
been ordered to investigate, but, as a fuller safeguard, by Proclama- 
tion of 16 May 1 81 1 an earlier suggestion was adopted and the local 
authorities were subjected to regular and close supervision by itinerant 
justices of a Circuit Court. The first Circuit in 181 1 was uneventful, 
being handicapped by a state of war on the frontier. The second, 
which set out from Cape Town in September 1812, was destined to 
make history. Expressly charged with the investigation of numerous 
missionary complaints in addition to several Crown prosecutions, it 
has become well known as the “Black” Circuit. For the eastern 
districts the work fell upon two judges, Messrs L. C. H. Strubbers and 
P. L. Cloete, with G. Beelaerts von Blokland, a well-known advocate, 
as public prosecutor for Uitenhage, in the place of Landdrost Cuyler, 
whose administration was deeply involved. 

Van der Kemp having died in 1811, the burden of the Hottentot 
case fell on James Read. While there is no reason to doubt his sincere 
honesty, this good-natured artisan missionary was rather indis- 
criminate and even rash in accepting complainants’ stories : a stronger 
and more cautious man would have realised the immense difficulty 
of substantiating charges in open court when many of the alleged 
injustices had been committed years earlier, and when, at best, the 
evidence was that of ignorant and easily confused Hottentots and 
slaves. The result was inevitable. Relatively few charges, none of 
them capital, were brought home against accused farmers. But in 
spite of the obvious difficulty even of bringing “more than a thou- 
sand” witnesses to court, at least eight of the sixty- two Europeans 
charged were convicted of crimes of violence against servants, several 
were found to have withheld wages, and several more kept for trial 
at a later sitting of the Court or remanded for trial at Cape Town 
where one] of the accused was condemned to death, but reprieved.^ 
There was enough to show that abuses might and did happen, and 
that the effective legal protection of slaves and coloured servants 
demanded the attention of any self-respecting Gk)vernment. Naturally 

^ Gory, Rise of South Africa, i, 208. 

* Theal, G. M., History of South Africa, i, 202; Gory, Rise 0/ South Africa, i, 211-18; 
du Plessis, J., Christian Missions in South Africa, p. 133. For a critical account of the affair 
see Reyburn, H. A., “Studies in Gape Frontier History”, in The Critic, October, 1934. 
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enough, however, the much larger percentage of acquittals attracted 
public notice, at the time and long afterwards. What rankled was, as 
Henry Cloete put it in his lectures^ nearly half a century later, that 
“nearly a hundred of the most respectable families on the frontier 
were implicated” in charges, some of them frivolous or false, brought 
by coloured servants — in a community, it should be added, where 
slavery was still the established order and Hottentots were esteemed 
more lightly even than slaves. To make things worse, the charges 
were apparently countenanced by Christian missionaries. The outcry 
was loud and long against those of the London Missionary Society 
and against most of their works. 

Three years later the Slachter’s Nek episode, described in an 
earlier chapter, showed the rising tide of feeling, ^ though here the 
missionaries were not directly implicated. The question of Hottentot 
status, the colour problem, had become a burning matter of colonial 
politics, revealing a sharp cleavage between Government and other 
supporters of the rule of law, and those who clung to the rule of the 
master. 

The next few years proved nearly fatal to the London Missionary 
Society in South Africa. Read, though recognised by the Directors 
as van der Kemp’s successor, ordinarily left most of the business of the 
Society to be done by Dr George Thom, formerly a parishioner of 
Dr Philip’s congregation in Aberdeen, now conveniently stationed in 
Cape Town. Dual control gave rise to faction. Since the missionaries 
were not wholly united even in their methods of attacking slavery,^ 
an influential section of them readily took alarm at what seemed to 
them the imprudence of Read. The “Black” Circuit brought mis- 
sionaries into violent conflict with public opinion. Now difficulties 
in procuring the military service of mission Griquas brought “In- 
stitutions” into disfavour with the Government itself, on the ground 
that the missionaries kept imperfect control. When, in spite of this, 
Read took a leading part in the founding of two stations for Bush- 
men beyond the colonial frontier, the dissatisfied anti-Read faction 
held an irregular “Synod” at Cape Town in 1817, where, after a 
general airing of skeletons from missionary cupboards, no fewer than 
five of them severed their connection with the Society, several, in- 
cluding Dr Thom, accepting from the Government patronage livings 
in the Dutch Reformed Church. 

Complaint about the outlying “Institutions” having reached 
London, together with echoes of the dissident missionaries’ allegations 
against some of their colleagues, the Secretary of State, Lord Bathurst, 
demanded that the parent Society should hold an enquiry and set its 
house in order. The answer was the appointment to a Superintendency 

^ Cloete, H., The Great Boer Treky 1856; reissued, Cape Town, 1900. 

* Vide supra, p. 214. 

* Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 93; and L.M.S. Records. 
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of Dr John Philip, who on his arrival early in 1819^ found the Govern- 
ment attitude almost actively hostile, at least to extra-colonial stations. 
Since 1817 Robert Moffat and other new arrivals had been expressly 
prohibited from going beyond the frontier, even to established mission 
stations. In 1818 Read’s Bushman stations, one of them at Toover- 
berg (later Colesberg), had been summarily suppressed. A few months 
later, still dissatisfied with the position of the Griqua missions, Lord 
Charles Somerset reported to Earl Bathurst that since these stations 
harboured runaways and ‘‘subtracted that useful class of labourers” 
from employment in the colony, he had told Dr John Philip, the 
newly arrived Superintendent, that “Griquatown must be broke 
up ”.2 Attention in fact was diverted from the status of Hottentots in 
general to the affairs of particular “Institutions”. 

The first three years of Philip’s mission were quiet enough. His 
first report, made jointly with his colleague, a well-known African 
traveller, the Rev. John Campbell, came very near to accepting the 
official view of the missionary “ Institutions”, and of the shortcomings 
of Rtad and van der Kemp. Reforms on the stations having been set 
in train, his relations with Sir Rufane Donkin, now Acting-Governor, 
were almost intimate. Though there were still vague suspicions of 
a “conspiracy against our missions”, Philip’s one “battle” at this 
time was bloodless.^ By gentle persuasion Donkin was brought in 
1820 to lift the ban on missionaries travelling beyond the borders 
of the colony, thus opening the interior, not only to Robert 
Moffat, but to the Wesleyans, whose wide activities date from this 
time. 

Presently the very friendliness of Philip’s relations with Donkin 
produced a new crisis. In May 1821 he availed himself of the Acting- 
Governor’s offer to “do what he could for missions” when on tour, 
by “thrusting into the Governor’s hand”, at parting, a series of 
letters and statements for his consideration. The documents contained 
fresh allegations by Read — this time of forced labour, used for private 
ends, as well as of particular hard cases — Colonel Cuyler and other 
officials being directly implicated in charges of “oppressing” the 
Hottentots of Bethelsdorp. Philip, looking for an informal enquiry, 
foolishly took no steps to warn the missionaries. Donkin, for his part, 
regarding the aspersions on his officials as serious, personally examined 
Cuyler and others who had little difficulty in clearing themselves: 
whereupon Philip reported to a friend that Read’s charges “could not 
be proved”, and that he had been “brought to much trouble by 
Read”^ — to the detriment of his good relations with the authorities. 
In September, however, on the advice of his Evangelical friend, 

^ Vide supra, p. 245. 

* Vide infra, pp. 298-g. 

* Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. 1 28 sqq, 

* Ibid, pp. 122 sqq. 
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Sir Jahleel Brenton of the Simonstown naval station, he set out for 
Bethelsdorp to make his own investigations. There, in December, “in 
a corner of the missionary office”, Philip discovered documents “in 
the handwriting of Colonel Cuyler” which, he claimed, provided 
“not only the means of vindicating the calumniated missionaries, 
including James Read, but also the means of liberating the Hotten- 
tots from their cruel bondage”. When on his return to Gape Town, 
Colonel Bird, the Colonial Secretary, called on Philip and read the 
papers, “his first words were ‘You have got strong things against us 
atlast’”.! 

From this point a new chapter in the fight for Hottentot liberation 
began. In the course of 1821 Philip had been preparing a Philo^ 
sophical Review of Christian Missions^ recording his first rather compla- 
cent impressions. But early next year publication was stayed. His 
concern, he wrote, was no longer “about being an author”, but “in 
what way I can most certainly and effectually secure the emancipa- 
tion of the poor natives from their dreadful thraldom, and the 
Missions from the oppressive system they are groaning under”. He 
had come to see, in short, that the very defects of the “Institutions” 
arose from the unsatisfactory legal position and disabilities of the 
Hottentots generally. Unlike Read, and even van der Kemp, he also 
saw that, where the laws were defective, nothing was to be gained by 
a parade of particular hard cases, since inequity could readily be 
justified as in full accordance with law. Keeping a close watch on the 
local authorities, he very shrewdly instructed missionaries to do as 
they were bidden by authority — but only on written orders — thus 
accumulating a mass of evidence on the working of the system.^ 
Henceforth, Philip set to work on the principle that “our cause, if 
possible, had better rest on generals than on particulars”, and that 
the aim must be a drastic revision and alteration of the laws governing 
Hottentot status in the colony at large. 

His first step in carrying this into effect was that appeal through 
Brenton and Wilberforce to Parliament and the public in England 
which helped to induce the Home Government to institute a Com- 
mission of Enquiry whose scope, and relevance to other colonial 
questions, have already been described.® As soon as news of its 
institution reached the Gape, Philip set to work to prepare his case. 
From their arrival in July 1823 maintained close personal contact 
with the Commissioners, interviewing them, handing in documents, 
and entertaining them in his house on Church Square; at other 
times “riding out to breakfast” at Wynberg, and providing at least 
one of them with apparently satisfactory domestic servants from 
Bethelsdorp. He also rode ahead to Bethelsdorp and other stations, 

^ Philip MSS.; and Letters in Philip. }., Researches^ Appendix xi, 

* Official and missionary correspondence in Philip MSS. 

* Vide supra, p. 247. 
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to find that, with the Commissioners’ visit in prospect, the local 
authorities were on their best behaviour. By 1824, however, there 
was little to be done about the Hottentots in face of the absorbing 
political struggle between the Colonists, of whom Philip was one, and 
Lord Charles Somerset. In the end the Commissioners in their long- 
delayed Report^ almost entirely supported Philip’s contentions as to 
Hottentot disabilities, but their intervention had done little more 
than provide the opportunity to ventilate the whole question. 

In 1825, with Lord Charles Somerset’s term of office clearly nearing 
its end, Philip made one more wide tour of investigation, preparing 
his case for the authorities in London, and in the last resort for an 
appeal to British public opinion. Early in 1826 he sailed for England, 
where, refusing to become entangled in personal attacks upon Lord 
Charles Somerset, he applied himself assiduously to the case for the 
Hottentots. By the end of the year he had made a close ally of 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Wilberforce’s successor as leader of the anti- 
slavery party. In the course of 1827, with Buxton’s help, he secured 
satisfactory interviews both with James Stephen, the powerful Per- 
manent Under-Secretary at the Colonial Office, and with William 
Huskisson, for a short time Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Asked by Huskisson, ‘‘Tell me in one sentence what you want for the 
Hottentots”, he replied: “I require nothing for them but the power 
of bringing their labour to a fair market” — which, as Huskisson 
remarked, “includes everything else”.^ 

After this promising success at the fountain-head of authority, 
Philip’s appeal to the British public at large mattered less; but in 
April 1828, working at high pressure, he produced his two volumes of 
Researches in South Africa. The importance of this publication has been 
exaggerated. Sir George Murray, Huskisson’s successor as Secretary 
of State, would appear to have read some of it; but, on Philip’s own 
showing. Brougham, who had received two copies, knew nothing 
about it, and Thomas Babington Macaulay, in spite of efforts by 
some of the Clapham connection, was not persuaded to review it. 
A Macaulay Essay might have helped. But the first battle for native 
rights was already won. On 15 July 1828, without debate. Sir 
George Murray, speaking on behalf of the Government, accepted a 
motion by Buxton for an Address to the Crown praying that “direc- 
tions be given for effectually securing to all the natives of South 
Africa the same freedom and protection as are enjoyed by other free 
persons residing at the Cape, whether they be English or Dutch’’.^ 
Before this the Cape Government had itself taken action. How far 
General Bourke was influenced by the discussions in London does 
not appear. Having previously assured the London Missionary 

^ Pari. Pap. 1830, xxi (584). 

* Philip MSS. quoted in Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. 216 sqq. 
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Society of his zeal for the ‘‘improvement of the Hottentots’’, he had 
gone out to supersede Somerset in 1826.^ “The necessity for an enact- 
ment of this nature ”, he wrote on 22 July 1828, “has been apparent to 
me from a very early period after my arrival in the Colony.”* After 
waiting in vain for a report from the Commissioners, “ whose attention 
it had engaged”, he at last took action on a memorandum prepared 
by Andries Stockenstrom of whom, it is significant, Philip had written 
from Graaff-Reinet on 2 August 1825: “The Landdrost and I agree 
remarkably well on the subject of the Aborigines.”® This official’s 
suggestions were now embodied in Ordinance No. 50^ “for improving 
the condition of Hottentots and other free persons of colour at the 
Cape”, which was promulgated at Cape Town on 17 July 1828. 

At one sweep all former proclamations and enactments were re- 
pealed. By the second clause the immobilising law of passes was 
swept away, insomuch as Hottentots were no longer to be subjected 
to “any compulsory service to which other of His Majesty’s subjects 
are not liable”, nor “to any hindrance, molestation,... or punishment 
of any kind whatsoever, under the pretence that such person has been 
guilty of vagrancy, or any other offence, unless after trial in due course 
of law”. Clause 3 finally set at rest any doubt remaining as to the 
competence of coloured people to purchase or possess land. Other 
clauses sought to remove grave abuses attendant on the practice of 
apprenticeship : children might still be bound, but only by separate 
contracts, and for no more than seven years in all; moreover no claim 
for compulsory apprenticeship was to lie “under colour of [children] 
having been fed or clothed by their employer”; Hottentot servants 
were expressly allowed to keep their children on the premises of the 
employer without contracting them, and without giving the employer 
any claim to “the labour or services of such uncontracted children”. 

This Ordinance, while admitting the substance of Philip’s case, fell 
something short of complete legal equality. When the published 
Ordinance reached him from the Colonial Office, Philip, who had 
been pressing for an Order in Council to implement the Commons’ 
resolution of July 15, hesitated for a time to accept it on the express 
ground that he disliked such separate or class legislation. In the end, 
after consultation with Dr Lushington, the eminent lawyer of the 
Anti-Slavery party, he agreed to be content with an additional 
clause — as he put it, “the seal of the King in Council” — prohibiting 
its repeal or amendment except with the express sanction of the 
Crown. Thus fortified, the Fiftieth Ordinance was confirmed on 
15 January 1829.® 

No legal provisions could at a blow override the hard facts of the 
Hottentots’ economic helplessness. As little could reluctant colonists 

^ Vide supra, p. 253. 

* C.O. 1^3 (Cape Archives), Bourke to Hu^kisson, 22 July 1828. 

* Macmillan, op, cit. p. 213. 
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accept at large Philip’s sound doctrine that Hottentots and backward 
people generally were to be thought of, not only as producers, 
“furnishing a present accommodation to their master”, but as con- 
sumers whose progress and prosperity were essential to the well- 
being of the community of which they formed a part. But greater 
freedom in “bringing their labour to a fair market” materially 
strengthened the reiterated provisions in restraint of truck in liquor 
and tobacco, and prohibited the detention of goods or cattle. With 
the stringent vagrancy laws abolished, and oral contracts (to this day 
the general rule on South African farms) allowed to run only from 
month to month, coloured people were more likely to be able to 
leave bad employers and seek better conditions elsewhere. 

A measure of such far-reaching social significance is not to be 
judged by the first few years of its operation, even if its immediate 
effects were certainly known. It was to be expected, as public clamour 
announced and cautious witnesses like the Wesleyan missionary, 
W. B. Boyce, testified,^ that some of the coloured people, released 
from the tyranny of pass-laws which had punished any free movement 
as vagrancy, should revert for a time to “roaming the country”. 
Philip, who returned to the Cape at the end of 1829, possibly forgot 
in his protests^ that the lack of impressive figures to show an increase 
of crime might only justify the complaint that crime went unpunished. 
But he was probably right in alleging gross exaggeration. On a tour 
through the country early in 1 830 he noted that, wherever he went, 
crime was always said to be serious just over the hills, in the next 
district: “At Swellcndam, it was at George, at George, in the Long 
Kloof” — and so on to Grahamstown.^ 

Dr Philip, however, was prepared for reasonable safeguards. If 
stock-theft was difficult to control, he would, he told Benjamin 
Moodie, a Swellendam farmer, stiffen the law, even to the extent of 
admitting circumstantial evidence : he would in particular strengthen 
the machinery of government, appointing more magistrates and con- 
stables and building more prisons: he would even accept a law 
against vagrancy, provided always that it was accompanied by a 
“Poor Law Settlement” for the relief of the genuinely poor and 
distressed.^ 

The missionary leader was on strong ground. The position of the 
Hottentots, before 1828 morally doubtful, had been economically 
little calculated to promote the country’s well-being. All the evidence 
suggests that slaves, as valuable property, were more highly regarded 
and better cared for than Hottentots, for whom, as at once cheaper 
and more easily replaced, masters took little or no responsibility. 
Whatever the opposition and consequences, slavery by common con- 

^ Boyce, W. B., JVotes on South African Affairs from 1834 to 1838, pp. 122 sqq, 
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sent had to go; and the laws of 1809, the product of a slave-owning 
age, could hardly survive intact when slavery itself was challenged. 
But the removal of restrictions by the Fiftieth Ordinance demanded 
other measures to help the freed coloured people to adapt themselves 
to new conditions. The Government itself had begun well in 1829 by 
enabling fully 2000 Hottentots, mostly from older stations, to settle 
in the very attractive Kat River Valley, where, for a time at least, they 
did very well.^ Unfortunately constructive measures stopped short. 
The Government, having unsuccessfully attempted to prevent the 
London Missionary Society from following its own people to the new 
settlement, stood aloof, hostile to the organisation best able to help it. 

Early in 1830 came the distraction of Philip’s trial for libel. Under 
the old system, which the Researches had been designed to expose, 
treatment of Hottentots might be arbitrary and yet quite legal. Now, 
to the satisfaction of his opponents, Philip was fined £200, with ^(^900 
costs, for having published in that book what the Court held to be a 
false and malicious libel on a frontier official named Mackay. On 
another point of detail Philip was next involved in 1831 in a long 
dispute with the Government itself over an alleged encroachment on 
the lands of the Theopolis Institution. The truth would seem to be 
that the people of Theopolis had come to be more and more strictly 
confined within their original bounds, the Society at last being 
obliged to re-purchase from two grantees land which, in roomier 
days, the Hottentots had been in the habit of using unmolested.^ 

These futile episodes absorbed energy which had been better 
used in co-operative efforts by Government, colonists and missionaries 
to find means of bringing the Hottentots through a difficult period of 
transition. They also threw Government and colonists into joint 
opposition to Philip who, holding fast by the Ordinance of 1828, 
returned in 1833 from a long tour of the interior to find Governor 
Sir Lowiy Cole and his successor, the Acting-Governor, Colonel 
Wade, completely committed to his opponents’ view of what was 
necessary for the effective control of the Hottentots. Their ideas, as 
embodied in a Draft Vagrancy Law, were calculated to satisfy the 
old school. Even minor officials were required to ‘'apprehend all 
persons” whom they “may reasonably suspect of having no honest 
means of subsistence” — an “honest” livelihood being so defined as to 
exclude “searching for and digging for roots... or wild honey... and 
taking and killing game”, without the permission of the landowner. 
Any one so found was liable to be set or assigned to labour, public or 
private, at the discretion of the magistrate or official concerned. In the 
course of 1834 measure was actually carried by a narrow majority 
in the Legislative Council.^ At once the missionaries, as a body, 
strongly supported by John Fairbairn and the Commercial Advertiser ^ 

^ Opinions cited in Gory, Rise of South Africa, ir, 388 sqq. 
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were up in arms. Philip himself plied the new Governor, Sir Ben- 
jamin D’ Urban, with memorials, Hottentot petitions, and protests 
against a law, which, as drafted, was certainly wide enough to secure 
complete “control”. The “Institutions” all over the country were 
crowded out by refugees from veld and farms, apprehensive of a 
return to the conditions existing before 1828.^ Theopolis quaintly 
expressed the Hottentot view of the new law as follows : 

[It was] to save themselves [the farmers] the trouble of keeping, if it were only 
an old woman, to protect their cattle and sheep from jackals, wolves, and tigers, 
whose sins have often been laid on the backs of Hottentots and Kaffirs, memoridists 
not excepted.^ 

In George and elsewhere field-cornets were suspended for demanding 
passes from travelling Hottentots as if the draft were law.® Philip’s 
demand for the entrenchment of the Fiftieth Ordinance against 
simple amendment or repeal was therefore justified; and there is 
little doubt that it was by his influence also that D’Urban was per- 
suaded of the unwisdom of the measure.*^ In spite of the support it 
obtained in the Legislative Council he reserved the Ordinance for 
His Majesty’s pleasure. In a despatch of 1 1 March 1835 Lord Aber- 
deen approved of D’Urban’s action, and disallowed it. Ordinance 50 
had survived this first and most formidable frontal attack, which 
proved also to be the last. 

If the law of 1828 is to be judged solely by the reactions of farmer 
opinion it may be written down as disastrous, more fatal even than 
the more spectacular emancipation of slaves which took effect on 
I December 1834. To old-fashioned colonists, already disturbed by the 
attack on slavery, the veto on the Vagrancy Law was the last straw. 
The Boers who a few years later joined the Great Trek were very few 
of them slave-owners;^ but probably no colonist was so poor that 
he had no Hottentot servants, and masters also set great store by 
the authority and prestige of enforcing such summary methods as the 
old law had permitted. Lhe Fiftieth Ordinance unquestionably finds 
its echo in the Trek leader Retief ’s well-known protest that, wherever 
they went, the Trekkers were resolved to maintain “proper” rela- 
tions between masters and servants. Hottentot emancipation was a 
prime factor in creating that dread of gelijkstelling (equality) which 
modern writers are agreed was a prime cause of the Great Trek 
itself.® Beyond the colony the Trekkers had to deal with a more 
numerous and formidable coloured population, the Bantu — a people 
with no tradition of submissive farm labour, and no experience of 
civilised ways of life. Their actual physical danger being greater, they 
remained confirmed adherents of the pre-1828 policy. 

In the colony, however, if only because of the disastrous withdrawal 

Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. 238, 239. 

2 Pari. Pap. 1836, vii (538), p. 747. ® Ibid. p. 244, 

* Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, p. 91. ® Vide infra, p. 321. 

• See Gie, S. F. N., Gtskiedenis vir Suid Afrika, ii, 341. 
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of so many of the malcontents, the storm blewover. On 1 1 August 1836, 
for example, the Grahamstown Journal was writing of Ordinance 50 that 
"‘no man condemned the Act itself: it was admitted to be founded on 
benevolence and justice, but... proper checks should have been pro- 
vided’’. The principle of legal equality came to be generally admitted, 
more especially when, owing to frontier unrest caused by ‘‘Kaffir” 
refugees, Ordinance 2 of 1837 at last armed officials, not against what 
they might “reasonably suspect” to be vagrancy unsupported by 
“honest means of livelihood”, but against actual criminal vagrancy. 

Thereafter, with rare exceptions in such times of general excite- 
ment as marked the Anti-convict agitation of 1849,^ there is little, if 
any, mention of any Hottentot “problem”. In the internal peace 
which reigned after the departure of the Trekkers, a new Governor, 
faced since emancipation by a great increase in the numbers of “free 
persons of colour”, took the step for which Philip had hoped in 1828.^ 
In 1841, a general Masters and Servants Law was put on the Statute 
Book without a word of comment either from missionaries or from 
colonists, and Ordinance 50 stood repealed as from August 1842. 
This consolidating measure which introduced minor changes, for 
example the first extension of the length of farm contracts, applied 
chiefly in practice to coloured servants; but it now brought all ser- 
vants, black or white, under one law. This was in fact complete legal 
equality, clearing the way for a further step. The old objection to 
constitutional progress, that a large part of the population was in a 
state of dependence and subject to special class legislation, fell away. 
In 1849 Hankey and Kat River Hottentots cheerfully paid their sub- 
scriptions to the Anti-convict Association then battling to avert the 
social complications that were feared should the Cape become a con- 
vict station.^ About the same time John Fairbairn and Andries 
Stockenstrom, equally unpopular of old as champions of “Kaffir” 
rights, became leaders once more in a colony whose dissensions no 
longer burned on colour policy. No one in 1853 was at pains to 
challenge a correspondent of Fairbairn’s who claimed that the new 
parliamentary constitution of that year was designed to “ensure their 
right position to all citizens,... a constitution based on principles 
which forbid class government or class legislation”.^ The struggle 
which began in 1822 had resulted in the establishment in the old 
colony of that policy of equal rights for civilised men which is still 
known distinctively as ‘the Cape policy’. In the long run, the 
vindication of Ordinance 50 and of the changes it initiated is that, not 
only the Hottentot problem, but the very name Hottentot, passed out 
of recognition. The successors of slaves and Hottentots, known as 
“Cape Coloured”, rank to-day as a civilised people. 

^ Vide infrot p. 370, and see Macmillan, The C'tpe Colour Question, pp. 259-60. 

• C.O. 1448 (Gape Archives), Napier to Russell, 30 January 1840. 

• Lists and letters in Philip MSS. 

• MS. in the Gubbins Collection in the library of the University of the Witwatersrand, 
Johannesburg. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE FRONTIER AND THE KAFFIR WARS 

1792-1836 

The expansion of white colonisation in the eighteenth century has 
sometimes been spoken of as the ‘‘first Great Trek”. Owing to 
geographical conditions, especially rainfall, the natural line of 
colonial advance ran eastward, between the coast and the great 
escarpment which bounds the Karoo. By the seventeen-seventies 
the van of the colonists had reached the Great Fish River. There, for 
the first time, they met with serious resistance ; and there, for virtually 
fifty years, the eastward advance was stayed, while a thinner stream 
was» diverted northwards towards Graaff-Reinet and beyond. With 
only minor and temporary alterations and attempts at rectification, 
the Fish River remained the eastern boundary of the colony from 
1778 till as late as 1847. Out of range of Cape Town, the lack of 
markets and of transport made colonists wholly dependent on cattle- 
raising, which, if only for want of fencing, necessitated large farms 
and great reserves of pasture. The essential High Veld, the relatively 
well-watered grass lands of the modern Free State and Southern 
Transvaal, had not yet been discovered, so that long before the Great 
Trek* (1836) the virtual hold-up at the Fish River made land-hunger 
in Cape Colony a fact to be seriously reckoned with. Much the most 
attractive land for settlement lay just ahead of the eastern advance, 
under the Winterberg and Katberg, from the modern Bedford to 
Kingwilliamstown. The attractiveness of this area, and not the 
cover for “thieving” afforded by the rather arid Fish River bush, 
made it now the great objective of immigrant Bantu and advancing 
colonists as well as the scene of the continuous struggle of the so-called 
“Kaffir” wars, from 1779 till at least 1853. 

In 1778 Governor van Plettenberg made the first attempt at an 
Eastern frontier agreement. But from the beginning the Fish 
River boundary was most ambiguously defined. For sixty miles the 
middle reaches of the river run parallel to the coast, at right angles 
to any rational line of demarcation between the Cape Colony and 
“Kaffirland”. Taken strictly, this was highly favourable to the 
Bantu and should have left them in possession of the whole of the 
delectable districts of modern Bedford, Adelaide and Fort Beaufort, 
which were the real bone of contention. In practice, colonists and 
Governors came unmistakably to think of the Fish River as running 
its whole course conveniently at right angles to the coast, through 
Fort Beaufort straight to the mountains beyond, really along the line 
of the Kat River, a northern tributary of the Fish, As late as 1819 
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the definition of the boundary was still vague, for example about 
“ridges west of the Chumie”, so that there was some excuse for 
conflicting claims in the country of the Kat River. 

Serious ambiguity attached also to the implications of the term 
“boundai^^”. In 1778 Governor van Plettenberg had vaguely hoped 
to settle frontier troubles by drawing his line between the colony and 
the Bantu country, oblivious of the fact that then, and long after- 
wards, there were Kaffirs with homes west of any conceivable Fish 
River line. The Governor, true to the tradition of the Company, 
must have assumed that the Bantu — since he was powerless to eject 
them — were to be, like the Hottentots, in the colony but not of it. 
It followed that Kaffirs in the colony had no “right” to be there, 
having certainly no organised “State” to insist on private rights of 
occupancy in the “annexed” country. In the very first year after 
van Plettenberg’s settlement, 1779, a quarrel arose and one of the 
Kaffirs, or Amaxosa, was driven “out of the colony”. When his 
friends made not unnatural reprisals upon colonial cattle, the farmers 
banded themselves into a “commando” and drove more Kaffirs 
across the Fish River — Kaffir cattle being seized, and divided among 
the victors by way of compensation. Such was the “first” Kaffir 
war. But the Bantu were by no means all cleared out of the colony, 
and a “second” war broke out in 1789. This time, the Company 
Government being weaker than ever, and near its fall, a peace was 
eventually agreed upon which allowed the Amaxosa to remain in the 
Zuurveld — that is, the country towards the modern Grahamstown, 
to the west of the Fish River — “without prejudice to the ownership 
of Europeans”.’ 

Still the Company refused to recognise that some Bantu had now 
no homes except within the colony, and that failing real expulsion 
there must be some attempt to give them a clear status if they were to 
become peaceful subjects or citizens. This problem — the damnosa 
hereditas of the Company’s policy — even the stronger British Govern- 
ments of a later day long refused to face. Though in truth they had 
never been effectively removed, the theory was always that the 
Kaffirs had “slunk back” into lands where they had no right to be: 
where also they undoubtedly made life dangerous for frontier far- 
mers. During the disorders of the first British Occupation — a “ third ” 
war — they may even have reached further west than before, making 
the country in the neighbourhood of the new drostdy of Uitenhage 
(1804) very insecure. In 1809 Colonel Collins, reporting on the state 
of the interior, 2 recommended strong measures and an extension of 
the colonial frontier to the Koonap. This task fell to Earl Caledon’s 
less patient successor, Sir JohnCradock, whoin October 18 1 1 called out 
the burghers and gave Colonel John Graham a free hand to deal with 

^ Theal, G. M., History of South Africa before 1795, iii, 181. 

• Records of Cape Colony, vii, loi sqq. 
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the situation — using persuasion if possible’’. Early in 1812 — in a 
‘‘fourth” war — the chief Ndlambe and his followers were, this time 
more forcibly, though still probably far from completely, expelled 
from the Zuurveld — Grahamstown, Cradock, and lesser strong places 
being established to hold the new-old line of the Fish River. 

The Amaxosa tribes were in fact very loosely organised and could 
not easily be bound as a whole to any terms of agreement. Governors 
were prone to recognise as “Paramount” some chief like Gaika who, 
not being generally acknowledged as supreme, lost any influence he 
had when made responsible, as here, for bargaining away land which 
had never been his. Gaika, with whom General Janssens had 
treated about the Fish River boundary in 1803, was no doubt the 
hereditary “great” chief of the Western Xosas; but though he con- 
tinued to be recognised by later Governors, Chief Ndlambe, thus 
expelled, was a formidable rival, being himself an uncle of Gaika, 
son by one of his wives of a more widely acknowledged chief, 
Rarabe. Ndlambe’s predicament after 1812 inevitably emphasised 
the rivalry. By the usual account, some 20,000 of Ndlambe’s 
people were “driven out of the Colony”. This was only to make 
confusion worse confounded. It was impossible for Gaika or other 
chiefs to the east of the Fish River to make room easily for such a 
host of new-comers, people who had long been settled elsewhere; 
and soon they were fighting among themselves. In times of crisis 
the Bantu have sometimes produced “prophets”. One of the most 
remarkable of the line now came to the front in the person of a 
certain Makhanda, who, obviously making a rallying cry of the Euro- 
peans’ treatment of their people from the Zuurveld, presently threw 
his weight on the side of Ndlambe. In 1818 the rival factions fought 
a pitched battle on the Amalindc flats, near Kingwilliamstown, 
and Gaika, badly defeated, appealed to the Cape Government for 
support. The results were a European march to the rescue of Gaika, 
and a counter-attack, inspiringly led by Makhanda, in 1819. This 
attack — the only one to venture so far — was broken at the very gates of 
Grahamstown, the new capital of the east, and the colonial counter- 
thrust was pushed as far east as the Kei River. Such was the “fifth” 
Kaffir war. 

This traditional differentiation of first, second, third and fourth 
Kaffir wars, dated by Dr Theal as commencing in 1779, 1789, 
1799 and 1812 respectively, is misleading. Disorders persisted 
throughout, especially in the period of republics and rebellions in 
Swellendam and Graaff-Reinet. Even in 1812 the war was said to be 
over by March yet the burghers called up for service in October 1 8 1 1 
were apparently disbanded only in July 1814, there being little 
difference between peace and war on that troubled frontier.^ From 

^ Theal, History of South Africa since 1795, i, 196. 

® Records of Cape Colony , yols. for 1811-14 passim. 
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1778 till at least 1812 successive governments were apparently too 
weak and unstable to come near a settled policy for the control of 
relations between colonists and the Bantu who for good or ill were 
now their close neighbours. At most, as in their refusal to give any 
status to natives inevitably within the colony, they created bad 
precedents whose influence persisted. 

Meantime the insecurity due to the resistance of the Bantu tribes 
had diverted colonial emigration from the east to a northward line 
of expansion. Here, drought and distance were almost the only 
obstacles. Native resistance there was none. Physical barriers, such 
as mountains or rivers, were slight and the frequent droughts only one 
more incentive to an ever greater dispersal of the scanty population. 
Significantly, Graaff-Reinet on the Karoo had become a landdrostdy, 
for farmers already scattered still further afield, in 1 786, considerably 
earlier than Uitenhage (1804) in the coastal or subcoastal belt where 
climatic conditions were on the whole kinder. To the north, expansion 
continued without interruption till in 1824 the Orange River became 
the recognised boundary. Close intensive settlement being here 
more impossible than ever, the area added to the colony was con- 
siderable; but the number of people provided with the land and 
grazing they wanted was small, both absolutely and relatively. 
Political complications were at first unusually slight. But this north- 
ward expansion accentuated the loneliness of pioneer conditions, 
emphasised the independent spirit and self-reliance of the frontiers- 
man, and helped to prepare the way for the second and greater Trek 
of 1836 onwards. 

Save for occasional travellers’ reports there is little record of hap- 
penings in this area, which was still in the eighteen-twenties vaguely 
spoken of as Bushmanland, till after 1800 missionaries began to 
take some notice of the scattered Hottentots” of those parts. Many 
of the coloured people (those at least who affected the course of 
development) were earlier refugees from the colony itself, or the very 
mixed offspring of such refugees and aboriginal Hottentots or 
Korannas. This mixture often had some degree of sophistication, re- 
sulting from a dash of European blood, experience of life in the 
colony, habitual use of the Dutch language, and sometimes the 
possession of horses and guns. Much the most important group were 
the Griquas, often significantly known as Bastards \ but even as 
late as 1822 they amounted to no more than four thousand in all,^ 
scattered along some 400 miles of the Orange River. Nomads by 
origin, and in such country almost of necessity, some of these Griquas 
were gathered together after 1800 by the efforts of missionaries of the 
London Society, like Albert Kicherer and William Anderson, and in 
some sort settled at Klaarwater, later known as Griquatown, the head- 
quarters of the first Adam Kok, and soon afterwards of Andries 

^ Estimate by J. Mcl\ille in Philip MSS, 
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Waterboer. In the followingyearsjalways with theguidanceof London 
missionaries, other settlements were established under GorneUs Kok 
at Campbell, and about 1825 — gradual extrusion of earlier 
Bushmen — under a second Adam Kok at Philippolis. With the 
colonists of those days, and with officials and Governors, these out- 
lying missionary settlements were far from popular.^ About 1814 
William Anderson of Griquatown roused sharp criticism by his 
failure, and virtual refusal to try, to act as recruiting sergeant and 
send a quota of Griquas to the distant drostdy of Tulbagh to serve on 
commando. This episode, together with insistent allegations that the 
mission stations ‘"harboured” or even encouraged runaway slaves 
and “free” labourers from colonial farms, gave rise to the general 
charge that missionary “control” was ineffective. As Lord Charles 
Somerset once put it, the missionaries subtracted “the useful class of 
labourers of the Hottentots and Bastard tribes from those occupations 
to which they were best suited, without benefit to themselves and with 
great detriment to the public”.^ In 1818, therefore, Robert Moffat 
and others were refused permission to leave the colony; two struggling 
London Missionary Society stations for Bushmen, at Tooverberg and 
Hephzibah, were suppressed,^ and in 1819, as told above, Griquatown 
itself was threatened with being “broke up”.^ 

The alleged danger from lawless coloured men wais insufficient, for 
example, to prevent speedy Boer occupation of the water-holes at the 
suppressed Tooverberg, which became the village of Colesberg about 
1829. there was unrest; and there were usually colonists — 
like a certain runagate named Coenraad Buys, who was active on 
the eastern frontier in the troubles of the seventeen-nineties — ready 
to do illicit trade in guns and ammunition. As a result the islands of 
the Orange River, and the hills beyond, became the resort of “ban- 
ditti”, Griquas and others; and these being inclined to use their guns 
indiscriminately in forays upon Bushmen, or other neighbours, the 
northern frontier remained liable to sporadic disturbances. Afri- 
kaner, a Namaqua Hottentot, at one time specially prominent as a 
freebooter, was softened by contact with the well-known Robert 
Moffat, and withdrew towards Namaqualand. But at last the Govern- 
ment decided to take some action. In 1822 J. Melville, a surveyor, 
and later a missionary of the London Society, was appointed Govern- 
ment Agent at Griquatown, the headquarters of Andries Waterboer, 
the ablest and most dependable of the Griqua captains. Melville’s 
task proved well-nigh hopeless. As Dr Philip insisted, after a visit to 
the north in 1825, ‘‘Government ought to accompany the appoint- 
ment with sufficient power to enforce its authority”.® Assumption 

^ Macmillan, W. M., The Cape Colour Question, ch. x. 

^ Records of Cape Colony, xii, 243. Somerset to Bathurst, 30 June 1819. 

• Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, pp. 128 sqq. 

* Vide supra, p. 287. 

® Letter of September 1825 unnamed official ; cf. ParL Pap. 1836, vn (538), p. 610. 
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of responsibility was never the Government’s strong point. Indeed 
its earlier fussy and ineffective attempt to conscript Griquas now 
added heavily to the embarrassments both of Waterboer and of the 
Agent: their efforts to maintain order rather strengthened the 
Bergenaars, a section of the Griquas who took to the “mountains”, 
protesting that the appointment of the Agent was but another scheme 
to enforce the plan of “making soldiers” of them.^ About 1823 
Waterboer and the Bergenaars were forced into some sort of tem- 
porary unity against the more formidable raids of Bantu marauders 
known as “Mantatees”. But, still getting little backing, Melville, in 
1826, resigned in despair; and the Government was again without 
even official representation beyond the Orange River, where critical 
years were at hand. In the light of later happenings, and as showing 
the need for government in those parts, it is instructive to find among 
the Philip MSS. of 1827a letterfromLanddrostStockenstromofGraaff- 
Reinet requesting “Captain” Waterboer to apprehend a burgher 
named Joubert and send him gevangen (prisoner) to the drostdy. 

Immediately after Melville’s withdrawal there were fresh develop- 
ments. As always, a new definition of the colonial boundary, like that 
in 1824 at the Orange River, was but a prelude to further move- 
ments. For the first time such expansion, involving as it did encroach- 
ment on native-held lands, had witnesses. From 1826 onwards 
missionary letters tell the tale. Philippolis, as it happened, was an 
important strategic point, the meeting-place of roads from four 
different drifts crossing the great river. Now a shrewd missionary 
artisan, named J. Clark, reported in every letter, first from Philip- 
polis, and later from near Bethulie whither he followed the retreating 
Bushmen, that large numbers of Boers were crossing the boundary 
for pasture — in 1828, “ this year as in former years” — depasturing the 
country for the natives, and driving the shy Bushmen ever further 
afield. Presently, in a crescendo, the complaint arose that the Boers 
were coming, not merely for temporary pasture, but to settle, ex- 
truding Bushmen and Griquas from their none too numerous 
fonteine (water holes) , or buying the lease of Griqua burger lands for 
an old song. These practices the missionary-guided chiefs tried in 
vain to check; a “title deed” survives in the Philip papers by which, 
in 1828, “Captain” Kok made a grant of land to one of his Griquas 
on the express condition that he should neither sell nor lease it to any 
white colonist. In the same year the Government itself reasserted 
an evergreen prohibition against burghers crossing the boundary. 
Political grievances had little influence here : as late as 1834 many of the 
Boers were riding all the way back to Colesberg to pay their colonial 
taxes.^ But even had there been no official connivance at evasion,^ 

^ Melville Correspondence pas^lmy in Philip MSS. 

* Chase, J. C., History of South Africa, ii, 35, 255. 

• Macmillan, Bantu, Boer ahd Briton, p. 45. 
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prohibitions were powerless against the pressure of even a scanty 
population on wide but still scantier pastures. Failing to take full 
responsibility and control, the Government did at least defer to 
missionary protests so far as to refuse with unprecedented sternness 
further extension of the boundary, refusing also to accede to Boer 
petitions for farms in what it recognised as Griqua country and 
even beyond.^ The northern outlet for colonial expansion seemed 
almost as rudely closed as that on the Fish River. 

Meantime there were momentous happenings in parts far beyond 
the direct influence of the European advance. Somewhere about 
1817, in the lands beyond the Tugela, there arose the famous Zulu 
tyrant warrior known as Chaka. History, for want of serious and 
sufficient documentary evidence, must walk warily. Such a first-class 
military tyrant is an uncommon phenomenon among Bantu chiefs, 
so that native oral tradition is likely to be highly coloured, and per- 
haps to have coloured occasional travellers’ tales also. Even dates 
anc^ places are uncertain. Though Delagoa Bay seems on occasion to 
have been used by slavers,^ the effects of the slave trade upon the 
natives in what is now called Zululand have never been considered. 
Nor is it possible to gauge the repercussions of the check administered 
on the Fish River to the coast tribes lying to the west of Chaka’s 
sphere of action. But whatever the circumstances of his rise, it is 
clear that in the years before his assassination in 1828 Chaka and his 
armies carried fire and slaughter over large parts of what are now 
Natal and Zululand and possibly Pondoland. The estimate that 
losses by death due to his devastations amounted to “more nearly two 
millions than one”^ has no statistical value; but undoubtedly many 
tribes were scattered and broken, and as many scores of thousands are 
said to have perished as were slain in actual fighting. 

Some of the reactions among the refugees flying before Chaka’s 
war bands, and themselves plundering, are more directly traceable 
than the main events of the time. Not all were mere raiders. One 
petty chief, Moshesh, who began in a northern corner of what is now 
Basutoland with a handful of followers, lived to show the capacity of 
the Bantu for peace and diplomacy. Selecting presently as his base 
the flat-topped natural hill-fortress which he made famous as Thaba 
Bosigo, he there defied attack, seldom himself provoking it. He it was 
who in 1832 sent an embassy with a gift of cattle to “buy” a mis- 
sionary from Dr Philip, then on tour near the Orange River. The 
cattle were “lifted” by Griquas, but next year, on Philip’s recom- 
mendation, the Paris Missionary Society accepted this unusual in- 
vitation. With French missionaries like Eugene Casalis as his advisers 


^ Sard Gilliers, in Bird, Annals of Nataly r, 252; Philip MSS., Memo, on Causes of Boer 
Emigration. 

* Theal, Records of S, E, Africa, ii, 477; ix, 23. 

* Theal, History of South Africa since 1 795, i, 396. 
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and staunch helpers, Moshesh showed great art and discretion in 
rallying his supporters and keeping the fragments together. By the 
’forties his claims reached and his authority was dominant far into the 
middle of the later Free State, and the compact Basuto nation survives 
as his monument. 

A very different fate befel the scattered tribes west of the Drakens- 
berg, Bechuana of various sorts, speaking a dialect closely akin to that 
of the Basuto. The first blow fell from a marauding band of which 
we have already spoken, known from the name of an Amazon leader 
(Mntatisi) as “Mantatees”. Pouring from Natal through Basutoland, 
where their pressure made Moshesh fall back on Thaba Bosigo, 
they seem to have pushed by the Caledon River across to Bechuana- 
land proper. There their coherence, such as it was, proved no match 
for the guns of a few hundred Griquas rallied against them by the 
missionary Moffat, and they were completely broken near Kuruman 
in 1823. The vague term ‘‘horde” probably exaggerates their num- 
bers and their strength : one fragment straggled back to the Caledon 
River and survived under an undistinguished chief called Sikonyela : 
others known as the Makololo seem to have penetrated as far as the 
Zambesi, to the disturbance en route of the Bechuana country.^ On 
the central High Veld, decimation and depopulation were carried a 
degreefurther by a more formidable warrior, Moselikatze (Mzilikazi), 
who, with a real Zulu army, emulated the methods of‘ Chaka himself 
and overran much of the region round the Vaal. His following, famous 
as the Matabele, settled for a time on the Marico in the western 
Transvaal whence they were driven by the Trekkers to find more 
permanent rest in Matabeleland (Southern Rhodesia).^ 

Devastating as these wars and raids undoubtedly were, it must have 
happened here, as in the “cleared” Zuurveld, that remnants of the 
dispossessed tribes took refuge in the high mountain kloofs or hid 
themselves in the bush and waited for the storm to pass. In 1836 
Natal v.as reputed “empty”. Yet in Natal, as we shall see later, 
before the Republic of the Voortrekkers was two years old, natives 
began to appear, almost as it would seem from every bush, to the 
serious embarrassment of the infant State. On the High Veld also, 
it is clear, the Voortrekkers soon found themselves vexed by the same 
problem of “surplus” natives,^ and to this day the detribalised native 
population in the Free State, relatively small though it be, suggests 
that even there fragments of older tribes survived the slaughter of the 
’twenties or ’thirties. It is certain that about 1836, when the effects 
were fresh, the apparent depopulation caused by the Chaka wars 
both encouraged the Boers to trek, and determined in large measure 
the course of the exodus. 

More immediately, the Chaka wars caused reactions in the already 

^ Walker, E. A., History of South Africa, p. 226. * Vide supra, p. 35, et infra, p. 325. 

* Agar-Hamilton, J. A. I., The Native PolUy of the Voortrekkers, pp, 53, 75, etc. 
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harassed country near the Fish River. From about 1820 onwards 
waves of refugees, who were at the same time raiders, began to 
appear: for example the Bacas and the Fetcani or Fingos, or new 
migrations like that of the Tembus, generally known at the time as 
“Tambookies”. The unlucky Amaxosa soon found themselves be- 
tween two fires, forced to find room not only for Ndlambes and 
others from the colony but for these new-comers from the east. This 
complication has not been sufficiently taken into account in judging 
the intractability of the tribes to the attempts of the colonial Govern- 
ment to establish order on the frontier. 

Even after the clearing of the Zuurveld in 1812 unrest and cattle- 
stealing continued very much as before. The old tradition of the 
Dutch East India Company having been to avoid all possible contact 
with the blacks, the generally accepted line of policy was still little 
more than a vain attempt to keep black and white apart. Soldiers as 
most of them were, with a Home Government impatient of expense, 
and with the idea of slavery insensibly colouring their attitude, 
frontier officials and Governors fought shy of experiments in civil 
administration. Instead of attempting to include the Bantu as sub- 
jects within the sphere of colonial jurisdiction and protection, they 
were inclined to use their slender and inadequate forces to hold 
a fixed line of frontier. Kept together in relatively strong garrisons 
the small number of troops available could not, as the better officials 
were still complaining much later, ^ be used to full advantage as a 
mobile police force ; and there were no civilian administrative officers 
to keep in touch with the people and deal with grievances before they 
became serious. F rontier officers, and perhaps Circuit Commissioners,^ 
had for some time leaned vaguely to the device of maintaining a clear 
space between the colony and the Kaffirs, in the hope that this 
might facilitate control, if not stop all intercourse. In 1819 the defeat 
of Makhanda and Ndlambc^ seemed to give Lord Charles Somerset 
an opportunity of carrying out this policy. In October by an 
“amicable agreement”, which was not committed to writing,^ Somer- 
set made another “treaty” with the Paramount (Gaika) : the country 
between the Fish River and its near neighbour, the Keiskamma, was 
to be kept entirely free — at least of Kaffirs. 

If the objective were really, as tradition has invariably asserted, to 
use the occasion to establish a Neutral Belt or “vacant tract”, the 
bargain was not only vain but disingenuous ; for apparently on the 
same day in reporting the arrangement to Lord Bathurst, Somerset 
wrote: “The country thus ceded is as fine a portion of ground as is to 
be found, and with still unappropriated lands in the Zuurveld it 
might perhaps be worthy of consideration with a view to systematic 

^ Macmillan, Bantu^ Boer and Briton, p. 249. 

® E.g. Records of Cape Colony, x, 94. Report of Circuit Court, 1813. 

® Vide supra, p. 225. 

* Theal, Hist» of S. A, since 1795, i, 282~3, 
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colonisation.’’^ Next year Sir Rufane Donkin, having consulted 
Gaika — as if about a modification of the bargain of 1 8 1 9 — pressed a 
scheme for a soldier settlement at Fredericksburg in the country 
between the Fish and the Keiskamma; had the “Neutral Belt” been 
cleared of tribesmen some such planting of troops would have been 
essential to keep it “empty”. But by 1825 grants of farms were being 
freely made at least in the country between the Fish and the Koonap : 
till by 1827 the only point under discussion seems to have been 
whether or not the prohibition of slavery in Albany applied also to 
farmers in the “ Ceded” Territory. This change of name is significant: 
it had gradually become normal; correspondence between Glenelg 
and Stockenstrom suggests that in 1836 no one very clearly knew 
when or how.^ 

But of course the territory never was effectively cleared nor the 
experiment seriously tried. One doughty chief, Maqoma, an elder 
son of Gaika, who presently played the role of Ndlambc to the next 
heir Sandile, had a favourite home in a delectable corner of the Kat 
River country. In 1812 the expulsion of Ndlambe from the Zuurveld 
had made that chief restive under his grievances till he was over- 
thrown with Makhanda.^ Now it was Maqoma’s turn. By 1822 he 
had “crept back” into the Kat River area, followed presently by his 
brother Tyali. Another chief, Pato, was formally allowed to graze 
his cattle there, nearer the sea, in what is now Peddie. Then, in 1829, 
Maqoma was again forcibly expelled — not for the last time — from 
the Kat River country — significantly enough, for interfering with the 
“Tambookics”, who, as we showed above, were refugee immigrants 
from the east: and by a Proclamation of 17 April 1829 the boundary 
of the colony was definitively extended to “heights west of the 
Chumie”,^ in other words almost to the line, not of the Fish River, but 
of the Keiskamma. Henceforth this attractive chief, who had a genius 
for getting the good-will of his European guards — “Harry Smith can 
refuse M::iqoma nothing”, wrote one witness in 1836 — was often to 
be the leader of “sedition”.® The old struggle on the Fish River was 
merely carried one step further east to the Keiskamma. 

Yet history has abundantly shown since that better relations were 
possible. Even the ten years of the “Neutral Belt” were marked by 
some slight mitigation of the struggle. There was a period of relative 
peace during which the 1820 settlers were able to consolidate their 
position — even if their presence also afforded more opportunities of 
cattle-stealing. Normal peaceful relations were somewhat extended. 
In Kaffraria there was a definite beginning of missionary work. 
Joseph Williams of the London Society settled with Gaika from 1816 

^ Records of Cape Colony, xii, 337 (15 October 1819). 

' * G.O. 49/27, Stockenstrom to Glenelg, February 1836. 

* Vide supra, p. 225. 

* Walker, Historical Atlas of South Africa, Plate 10. 

* Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, p. 70. 
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till his death in 1818, and John Brownlee in 1820 went to King- 
williamstown, actually first as a “Government” missionary, then 
after 1825 again under the London Society. Wesleyans settled on the 
lower Keiskamma, and still further afield, with Hintza, chief of the 
Galeka Xosas, in the Transkei. 

Trade, too, was developing. From 1817 onwards there were 
official “fairs”, twice a year, first in Grahamstown and latterly at 
Fort Willshire on the Keiskamma; presently, in 1830, restrictions were 
removed and traders moved freely into Kaffirland itself. The Bantu, 
moreover, were beginning to be useful to farmers, providing even 
cheaper labour than the Hottentots. After 1823 there is evidence of the 
employment both of refugee Bechuanas, fleeing from the north before 
plunderers like the “Mantatees”, and even of eastern frontier Kaffirs. 

But the handling of this new labour problem suggests that ideas of 
policy were in some confusion and administration lax. In 1828 
General Bourke sought to take control by an Ordinance, No. 49, 
authorising field-cornets to issue passes to natives entering the 
colony in search of work — thus curiously applying to the new-comers 
the pass-system which, by the very next Ordinance, No. 50, was 
abolished for the Hottentots of the colony.^ Natives were now 
habitually employed; but not without protest. Settlers wrote to the 
newspapers urging the danger to security:^ missionaries complained 
that the already low Hottentot wage-rates were being under-cut.^ 
Administration therefore was hesitant — according to one authority 
the Ordinance was “suspended”,^ and by another account “re- 
pealed”, almost at once, “on 25 August 1829”.^ however, 

Stockenstrom, as Lieutenant-Governor, demanded a ruling from 
Governor D’ Urban and was expressly assured that Ordinance 49 was 
valid,® Thereafter it was regularly employed, though it apparently 
clashed somewhat with arrangements made under the recent 
Kaffir treaties.'^ In 1849, therefore, doubts having again arisen, 
the Attorney-General was appealed to and gave his opinion that on 
technical grounds the Ordinance had in fact lapsed soon after enact- 
ment, but that it was inadvisable to make this fact known.® In the 
end Ordinance 49 was formally repealed only by Act 22 of 1867. 

In face of such manifest failure to correlate the frontier problem 
with experience gained in the colony itself it is not surprising that there 
was continued insecurity on the frontier, where indeed the problem 
of administration was still more complicated. 

There was nothing yet to show how tractable African tribes nor- 

^ Vide supra, p. 290. 

* W. G. in The Grahamstown Journal, 14 February 1833. 

* Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 253. 

* Theal, History of South Africa since 1795, ii, 1 1. 

* Gory, G. E., Rise of South Africa, ii, 361. 

* G.O. 1353 (Cape Archives), Stockenitrom to D’Urban, 13 February 1837. 

’ Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, pp. 66, 67. 

® Ibid, p. 67. 
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mally are under a benevolent European administration ; but at quite 
an early date it was discovered that they have a workable law of their 
own. Unhappily, ‘‘indirect rule” was yet unthought of; but in 1817, 
by agreement with Gaika, Governor Somerset hit on the promising 
plan of applying to the control of cattle-stealing a practice borrowed 
from the tribes themselves. So much do similar cases suggest similar 
remedies that the practice in question, familiarly known as the 
“spoor law”, is almost exactly described in the Anglo-Saxon King 
Edgar’s Ordinance of the Hundred,^ itself closely paralleled among 
the earlier Franks. If cattle disappeared it was the duty of the com- 
plainant to track the animals as far as he could, and to throw on the 
headman of the kraal to which the lost animals were traced the onus 
of either proving that the tracks went on beyond, or returning the 
stolen beasts to their owner with compensation. 

Unfortunately the Bantu spoor law was applied wholly from the 
outside, without the safeguards customary in a homogeneous Bantu 
community. Among themselves, for example, according to a modern 
authority,*^ while “any attempt to obliterate the spoor would be 
sufficient proof of guilt”, it was usual to make kraals collectively re- 
sponsible over an area bearing some relation to the value of the 
property stolen, so that the number taken “should not exceed one or 
two for each kraal (household) ”. Safeguards of this kind, it is clear, 
were disregarded. Indeed, by throwing the whole onus on the tribes, 
the device absolved the Government from taking normal police 
measures for the protection of its own subjects. In practice, com- 
mandos of farmers did their own spoor-finding and, if they could, 
exacted compensation: sometimes military patrols and commandos 
acted together — not always with greater efficiency, as in the episode 
known as Colonel Somerset’s “blundering commando” of 1825, 
when, twice over, the wrong village was robbed of its cattle and some 
women and children were shot.^ After this episode General Bourke, 
in 1828, decreed that patrols must not enter Kaffirland in tracing up 
a spoor unless the stolen cattle were in sight. Sir Lowry Cole, on the 
other hand, yielding to outcry, allowed patrols to follow spoors 
wherever they led, though they were “not to seize Kaffir cattle 
as compensation”. In the end there is no ground for doubting 
the evidence of the Rev. John Brownlee of Kingwilliamstown, 
agreeing exactly as it does with that given by Stockenstrom, recently 
Commissioner-General of the Eastern Province, to the Aborigines 
Committee of 1 835, that “in most cases the guilty escape with impunity, 
while the innocent are deprived of the means of support and reduced 
to want and misery”.^ 

« Charters of English Constitutional History (Eighth Edition, iQOo), p. 70. 

Memo, dated 1882, by the late Sir W. E. Stanford, preserved at Tsolo R.M.*s Office. 

Cory, Rise of South Africa ^ ii, 239. 

* L.M.S. Report by Rev. J. Brownlee, 1830, 
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In spite of the ‘ ' spoor law ”, therefore, colonists certainly continued to 
be subject to devastating cattle raids from which these military methods, 
a poor substitute for a police system, were quite unable to protect them. 
As time passed, the “propensity to thieving” with which the Bantu 
have been generously credited rather increased. Provoked anew, 
especially by the expulsion of Maqoma from the Kat River in 1829, 
the tribesmen repeatedly, in and after that year, retaliated for the loss 
of their lands by raiding the dispersed and often isolated cattle-byres of 
the white farmers.^ They were driven near desperation by continuous 
pressure both from the colony and from Chaka refugees, despair 
being intensified by years of drought. The treatment meted out to 
Maqoma began to bring home to them the real danger of losing 
altogether their sole means of subsistence — their land. It was also of 
these same tribes that one witness reported significantly a little later 
that they were determined to “stand by the House of Gaika...lest we 
be broke up as the Hottentots were”.^ 

In^short, when for the first time missionaries and humanitarians, 
I'resh from the liberation of the Hottentots of the colony in 1 828,® began 
at last to direct their attention to the state of the natives on the frontier, 
the position was as unsatisfactory as it had ever been. In 1830, and 
again in 1832, Dr John Philip carried his “researches” into Kaffraria 
and quickly realised something of the truth. In Cape Town he moved 
with caution, being at that time on no very happy footing either with 
colonists or with the Governor, Sir Lowry Cole.^ His appeal was 
rather to London, and to his new friend Thomas Fowell Buxton. In 
September Miss Buxton tells him that her father “has been with Mr 
Stanley several times” about “your horrid commandos”. A few 
months later Edward Stanley, the Secretary for the Colonics, disturbed 
by these representations, refused his sanction to a new Commando 
Ordinance.® As it happened. Sir Lowry Cole had urged this Ordinance 
as necessary to strengthen his call on the services of the burghers, not 
so much against the Kaffirs, as against “bandits” who were still 
troublesome in the vast and sparsely populated northern districts. 

The north which was more completely within the sphere of his 
own missions, became the starting-point of Dr Philip’s new campaign, 
which was to be quite as momentous, though in the end less successful, 
than that on behalf of the Hottentots. Returning in 1833 from a tour 
via Kaffraria to the Orange River and beyond, he began to urge upon 
the Government the need for a more stable policy. Alarmed by the 
dangerous activities of the Matabele he urged the potential usefulness 
of the Griquas, as a frontier guard, and pointed out at the same time 

^ Gf. list of alleged losses from November 1828 to September 1829. Cory, Risi of South 
Africa^ ii, 341. 

2 Gapt. G. L. Stretch, 1845, quoted in Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 238. 

® Vide supra, chapter xii. 

^ Vide supra, p. 292. 

“ Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, p. 83; ParL Pap. 1835, xxxix (252), pp. 60, 64. 
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the disturbing effect of the Boer advance in those parts. On an 
earlier visit, in 1825, Philip’s difficulties at Bethelsdorp and elsewhere 
had made him shy of bringing Griquas into a colony where there was 
as yet no protection for Hottentots. But now in casting round for a 
remedy he came down emphatically in favour of incorporating 
Griqualand in the colony.^ In the changed conditions due to the 
Fiftieth Ordinance he was emphatic that the Griquas were ready for 
the change, and needed the protection of the colonial laws ; further, 
he maintained that to recognise and make use of them was the best 
remedy for their lawlessness, and even the best protection against the 
Matabele. A year later in December 1834 he succeeded in securing 
a treaty whereby Andries Waterboer, with a salary and some arms, 
and with the guidance of an Agent, the Rev. Peter Wright, was 
recognised and made responsible for law and order in the area of 
Griquatown— this treaty being the precursor of others, especially that 
of 1846,^ which were to give rise to violent dispute in the days of 
diamonds.® 

From these dealings in the north Dr Philip turned naturally to 
apply similar reasoning to the problems of the Eastern Frontier. This 
appears first in letters to Buxton on and after his grand tour; later, 
more directly and in greater detail, in negotiations with a new Gover- 
nor. Both the tone and the burden of Philip’s complaint have been 
misrepresented. It was not that “innocent Kaffirs” were the victims 
of wantonly cruel colonists, but that, for the protection of either, the 
Government’s purely military policy, of patrols and commandos 
and reprisals, was ineffective, if not stupid. Let the Government, 
he urged, try the effect of “something written”, an adaptation of the 
new Hottentot policy, a stable agreement, security for personal 
rights, and above all, civil instead of military administration.^ 

It is clear that in London, also, new influences were at work; for 
the Ministry of Lord Grey, which had just been carried into power 
on the wave of liberal agitation for the Reform Bill, was open to 
suggestions for humanitarian reform in colonial policy as in other 
fields. The Secretary of State, as we have seen, received Fowell 
Buxton and listened to his complaints. Though it was done under 
some misapprehension, the revised Commando Law was vetoed 
with asperity.® At the end of the same year 1833, the Government 
gave Sir Benjamin D’Urbari unusually detailed instructions for 
reform. In particular, with regard to the frontier Buxton’s represen- 
tations had undoubtedly produced an effect; for the commando 
system was judged dubious, if not “brutal’^ — and D’Urban was told 
that “it will be incumbent on you to devise such other measures as 

^ In detail, summarising earlier conversations, in a letter to Colonel Wade, lo October 
1633 (Philip MSS.) ; Pari. Pap. 1836, vii (538), pp. 623 sqq. 

• Eybers, op. cit. pp. 261 sqq. • Vide infra, chapter xvii. 

• Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question, ch. ym passim, 

• Cory, Rise of South Africa, ii, 447 sqq. 
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may appear calculated to protect colonists against unprovoked 
aggression 

A very heavy task was laid upon the shoulders of the reforming 
Governor and the way in which he carried it out has afforded much 
matter for controversy. To add to our difficulty in interpreting his 
work and times, D’Urban was inclined to be secretive, as well as lax or 
even remiss in despatch-writing. So now, with constitutional innova- 
tions to be inaugurated,^ and excusable apprehensions as to the results 
of Emancipation, which was due to be carried out in December, it was 
not till May 3 1 , five months after his arrival, that the Governor at last 
braced himself to attend to his instructions about the frontier. ‘‘The 
time is now come”, he wrote to Philip, “for me to take into my most 
serious consideration the whole of the frontier system.” Philip, 
therefore, was asked to call and discuss a reasoned memorandum 
which he had submitted to the Governor in March. ^ In this docu- 
ment Philip had urged the injustice and ineffectiveness of the com- 
mando system, its disturbing effect on the tribes, the defects of the 
treaty with Gaika, and the necessity for “something written”, so that 
chiefs might know just where they stood — all this with a view to 
establishing a better order of things on the frontier. For several 
months D’Urban and Philip were in close collaboration on new 
plans and in June and July intimate letters passed between them — 
those of the Governor all in “confidential” holograph — containing 
frequent allusions to long interviews in which the matter was dis- 
cussed. In August it was agreed that Philip should proceed to the 
frontier districts before the Governor to “prepare the way” for 
D’Urban’s own projected visit. When he arrived there, Philip sent 
back to Cape Town much sound and reasonable advice which was 
favourably received. As the Governor himself wrote later,* having 
already (June 17) “caused communications to be made to the chiefs 
...expressive of my disposition and intention to enter into a new order 
of relations with them”, he now “availed himself” of Philip’s visit “to 
explain to them more fully, and in detail, the nature” of such new 
agreements. 

From August to November 1834 communications still passed 
between the Governor and his agent. With needless secrecy, Lady 
D’Urban and Mrs Philip acted as intermediaries, and almost weekly 
Mrs Philip assured her husband of the Governor’s reiterated inten- 
tion of starting for the frontier himself “next month”. To the end, 
whether in continued apprehension of the effects of the impending 
emancipation or from mere indecision of character, D’Urban pro- 
crastinated. By his delay he missed an opportunity which never 
fully returned. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1835, xxxrx (252), p. 65. * Vide supra, p. 260. 

* Correspondence in detail in Macmillan, W. M., Bantu, Boer and Briton, pp. 87 sqq. 

* G.O. 48/161, despatch of 5 January 1833, 
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On the frontier, in spite of a great drought, September and October 
1834 were marked by ‘‘profound peace”. The promise of a visit by 
the Governor in person helped to keep the tribes abnormally quiet. 
In November Philip felt that he had done all he could to prepare the 
way, and leaving it to the Governor to complete his own task, set out 
on his return. Before he left the frontier Philip himself saw “kraals 
burning”.^ The chiefs were being rewarded, not by the visit that 
they expected from the Governor, but by an unprecedented severe 
application of the old reprisal system — “Border Law” as understood 
by Colonel Somerset. 

Three European-owned horses and a foal had been stolen, 
and were made good, after delay, by forty Kaffir cattle which 
according to frontier valuation were their equivalents. In the 
course of reprisals by patrols this fine was exacted twice over, till 
in the end the penalty for the theft amounted to a hundred cattle.^ 
To some of the patrols the Kaffirs made a show of resistance, where- 
upon unfortunate incident followed unfortunate incident. One petty 
chief was wounded : some of the cattle seized belonged to a chief who 
was not concerned in the matter — and by Bantu custom to seize a chief’s 
cattle was to declare war. By December 9 the missionary, James Read, 
who had accompanied Philip on his round of visits to the chiefs, wrote 
in despair : 

Somerset came and collected all the troops and they are now clearing the country 
from Willshire to the sea.... The old thing over again; for the act of one man, punish 
hundreds, and now again just in the time of harvest while the corn is in the field.... 
Can this be Sir Benjamin’s order?... The chiefs will think we have deceived them.® 

Alarm was justified. By Christmas Eve thousands of Kaffirs had 
begun to pour into the colony — not as in 1819 in one mass, but in 
raiding parties which carried fire, destruction and looting over the 
whole of the frontier districts. Their attack was skilfully made on a 
wide front , but the theory that the attack had been long premeditated 
is dubious despite all the evidence that was brought forward later. 
The chiefs had the Governor’s own word for it that reform was due ; 
instead of the expected reform they suffered Somerset’s intensive 
clearing of the country; whereupon Maqoma, Tyali and others lost 
all patience. The Governor, who had dallied so long with his 
plans for reform, was hardly justified in his complaint that the on- 
slaught came “in a time of profound peace”, or that the missionaries 
and others had failed to give any warning of the danger of a cata- 
strophe. 

Now, and for many months, the voice of reformers was stilled by 
the din of the “sixth” Kaffir war. On New Year’s Eve Cape Town 
had the alarm. At once Colonel Harry Smith made a famous six-day 
ride from Cape Town, to take charge and calm the panic in Grahams- 

1 Pari Pap. 1836, vii (538), p. 553. 

® Gf. account in Cory, Rise of South Africa, m, 54 sqq. 

• “Papers on Kaffir War, 1835.” P-K.O., C.O. 40/165. 
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town; he was followed less rapidly by D’Urban himself. Shocked at 
the devastation he found on every side, the Governor precipitately 
forgot his earlier plans for a reform of the frontier system. Very soon 
he had begun to lean to a project put forward in Albany by Duncan 
Campbell^ of carrying the boundary forward from the Keiskamma to 
the supposedly shorter and more defensible line of the Kei. After 
some delay, due to swollen rivers, the territory of the hostile chiefs was 
invaded. Here D’ Urban readily accepted local suggestions that the 
“chief instigator of all the mischief” was the Transkeian potentate, 
Hintza, a Galeka, described as Great Chief of all the Xosas ; and, no- 
thing daunted by the ill-success of similar earlier treaties with Gaika, 
D’ Urban decided that Hintza must be made to pledge himself for 
the good behaviour of his western neighbours. In April 1835, 
having by no means accounted for Maqoma and the rest, he pushed 
his troops forward with very little resistance across the Kei, to the 
neighbourhood of Butterworth; whither, after repeated summons, 
Hintiza came to the camp to parley — of his own free will.^ 

Among Hintza’s people there were now some thousands of strangers, 
refugees of the Chaka wars known as Fingos. These, in the cattle- 
driving which accompanied the invasion, came to blows with their 
masters, or protectors, Hintza’s own people. Rather readily adopting 
their cause, D’ Urban and Smith presently threatened Hintza with 
dire pains and penalties for his alleged ill-treatment of these people. 
Before long the unfortunate chief became first a hostage, then a 
prisoner; and to him, thus constrained, D’ Urban on May 10 dictated 
terms of peace, Maqoma and his colleagues were declared to be 
“expelled for ever” from the country west of the Kei, which now, 
as the Province of Queen Adelaide, became part of the colony so 
“ treacherously invaded and plundered”, with the “countenance and 
concurrence” of Hintza. He, as “Paramount”, having been “com- 
pelled to sue for peace and accept the terms of it”, was now to be 
responsible for the maintenance of peace and of this treaty. A day or 
two later Hintza, who was detained until the appropriate fine in cattle 
should be paid, made a desperate attempt to escape and was shot; his 
body, moreover, was mysteriously mutilated. So, with their chief’s un- 
fortunate death rankling in the minds of the Xosas, and with their now 
mortal enemies, the Fingos, taken under protection as British sub- 
jects, to be planted on Xosa land, the delusive peace was made and 
the war brought to an uneasy end. 

This peace rather intensified the complications of the frontier ; for 
the original culprits were uncaught and uncurbed. It was at this 
point, and not earlier, that missionary and humanitarian criticism 
again lifted its voice. Earlier in the year Philip, having urged 
his own mission Hottentots to their military duty, had contented 

^ Approving notes in D’Urban’s hand on a Memo, of 28 January 1835. C.O. 48/161. 

* Soga, J. H., The South Eastern Bantu (Johannesburg, 1930) gives the native version. 
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himself with long private letters to Fowell Buxton, trying to explain 
the causes of the war, and feeling his way to suggestions of how 
in the end to “close the wounds”.^ “Alas,” wrote Mrs Philip on 
February 16, “the poor infatuated wretches, goaded by oppression, 
appear to have put it out of the power of the missionaries to plead 
their cause.” Loyal to the Governor, with whom he had so hopefully 
collaborated in 1834, Philip himself on February 27 was still con- 
fident. “We have put the saddle on the right horse”, he wrote. On 
May 23, however, he changed his tone: “In former communica- 
tions”, he told Buxton, “I considered it my duty to support the 
Governor”; now he insisted that the invasion was not, as D’Urban 
maintained, “without provocation, in a time of undisturbed peace”, 
but was the inevitable result of the old bad frontier system. D’Urban’s 
phrase “irreclaimable savages” roused his missionary ire, as was 
natural. But above all, the “sentence of extermination”, supposing 
a prolonged campaign could indeed “expel” the “savages”, was in- 
fallibly calculated to repeat on the Kei the same old struggle that 
had raged, first on the Fish River and latterly on the Keiskamma. Here 
in particular Philip has been gravely misrepresented. In May and 
June 1835 repeatedly emphasised: “I do not object to any of the 
countries beyond becoming part of the Colony provided the natives 
have their lands secured to them”;^ with this proviso as part of the 
Governor’s plan, “England by extending her institutions over such 
provinces might have made her dominion a blessing”. Still more 
clearly and emphatically, in a private letter to a younger James Read 
in October 1835 he wrote: 

On the subject of the Kaffirs... being retained as British subjects I have long made 
up my mind.... They cannot otherwise be saved from annihilation. 

In his evidence before the Aborigines Committee in 1836 he was still 
definitely for retaining the new province.® D’ Urban, he agreed, was 
right in holding that in order to secure peace on the frontier the 
Government must take full control — even up to the Kei. Philip, 
however, saw, further, that this necessitated also giving the tribes 
security for their property in land, and, so far as possible, the privi- 
leges of other subjects and citizens. 

Completely justifying his critics, D’Urban found almost at once 
that the forcible expulsion of the Kaffirs from his new Province of 
Queen Adelaide was too big a task for the troops at his disposal. 
New Wesleyan advisers may have influenced him, and by July he 
was cautiously letting it be known, possibly through the Kaffir 
women,^ that he was prepared for further negotiations with the 

^ Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, pp. 117 sqq. 

* Philip to Buxton, 29 May and4-28 June 1835. Philip MSS. Copies of some of these docu- 
ments, lost in the Johannesburg fire of 1 93 1 , are among the Records of the L.M.S., London, 

* Report of Select Committee re Aborigines,... August 1C36. Pari. Pap. 1836, vii (538), p. 625. 

* Memo, of 28 July 1835 by Theophilus Shepstonc, son of a Methodist missionary, 
who was then but a youth. Macmillan, op. Ht.yp. 12 1 . 
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tribes. As a result, on September 17 the chiefs were assembled once 
more to agree to a new peace. Maqoma and his friends, with the ban 
removed, were now to remain, very much where they were, in 
‘‘locations” approved by the Governor. As D’Urban reported to 
London, though not until November 19, the Kaffirs were to be 
“settled by His Majesty’s grace in a portion of the land conquered 
from them — of which meanwhile large tracts are still left open for the 
occupation and speculations of Europeans” — and this in such a way 
that the old clan spirit would be “rapidly subdued and forgotten”, 
and “the whole brought under the power of the general colonial 
laws”. 

Unfortunately for this scheme prompt and forcible despatch- 
writing was not D’Urban’s strong point. His normal plan was to send 
a short letter, with masses of enclosures to tell their tale, if they could. 
Two months had already passed since the revision of his treaties when 
he wrote to report to the Colonial Office, where, it will be remembered, 
the authorities were throughout 1834 awaiting his proposals for a new 
frontier system. They can hardly have been so surprised as D’ Urban 
was when the old system brought about the disastrous Kaffir in- 
vasion. In the absence of full despatches from the Governor himself 
they were driven to seek information where they could. In May 
1835 Fowell Buxton had on a second attempt secured the appoint- 
ment of a Commons Select Committee — refused earlier — to investigate 
this and other matters affecting the “Aborigines” of the Empire.^ 
The evidence of Stockenstrom and others before the Committee in 
the summer was little favourable to the old frontier system. In 
September, when news of D’Urban’s original May treaties had 
arrived, Buxton privately introduced to the Secretary of Stale (Lord 
Glenelg) the Rev. W. Ellis, secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, who in the following months assiduously plied him with 
Philip’s evidence on the fundamental causes of the war, also with his 
criticisms of D’ Urban’s policy, especially of his resort to expulsion as 
a means of control.^ Under such influences Glenelg’s faith in the 
Governor was seriously shaken and, after giving him a hesitant warn- 
ing on October 20, he set himself — or probably the Permanent 
Under-Secretary, James Stephen — to the composition of the famous 
and devastating 150 page despatch of 26 December 1835.® Agreeing, 
at the outset, that it was D’Urban’s duty to repel invasion and to 
secure the colony against a repetition, he went on to suggest that 
hostilities “might have been more limited in their range”; and in 
words which roused bitter resentment, that the Kaffirs had “ample 
justification”, and more “right” on their side than their conquerors. 

^ See CM.B.E.f vol. ii, chapter ix. 

® Philip MSS. quoted in Macmillan, Banti-, Boer and Britonyp, 137. 

® For the text see Bell, K. N. and Morrell, W. P., Select Documents on British Colonial 
Poligf, 1830-1860, pp. 463 sgq. 
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At great length Glenelg demanded a full explanation of the old 
system and of all that had happened. While ostensibly leaving to the 
Governor a much qualified discretion, the Secretary of State directed 
D’Urban to “prepare the public mind” for the abandonment of the 
new Province before the end of 1836. 

This despatch reached D’Urban early in March 1836. A little 
earlier in February, his own despatch of 19 November 1835 arrived in 
Downing Street with an account of his revised September treaties. 
Far from replying to the criticisms of 26 December, this added fuel 
to the fire by explaining that the terms of the new treaties were 
“in conformity with those of May 12” which had already been 
so unreservedly condemned by the Secretary of State: worse still, 
as pencilled comments show, certain phrases — the reference to 
“speculations”, and the suggestion that the Kaffirs had been 
“chastised — not extremely but perhaps sufficiently” — intensified the 
uneasiness already felt in the Colonial Office. At once (February 17) 
Glenelg informed the Governor that “the King is not disposed to 
accept the allegiance of the Kaffirs” — nor any accession of territory 
— and demanded further explanations. 

D’Urban, with inexplicable folly, forgetting how he had himself 
glossed over the drastic difference between his May and September 
treaties, settled down to wait a more favourable reply to his Novem- 
ber despatch. Lord Glenelg went unanswered, save for curt notes 
praising Colonel Harry Smith’s successful frontier administration 
under what D’Urban called “the system”. In May, so D’Urban told 
Smith, he was ready to overthrow Glenelg’s “every argument and 

inference” “I shall send off my despatch in a few days.” ^ Actually, 

the completion of this vital document was delayed until December or 
January — the final date is obscure — and reached London only on 
15 March 1837. Lor a year and more Glenelg had had no “further 
explanations”. Now, on i May 1837, he replied finally. Taking 
exception to “passages... of a declamatory nature, and upon which it 
can scarcely be incumbent on me to dwell”, he concluded that 
co-operation was impossible, and that he was “left no alternative” 
but to recall the Governor. 

Meantime in February 1836 Glenelg, who certainly adhered to the 
opinion of his original despatch, had appointed Andries Stocken- 
strom as Lieutenant-Governor of the Eastern Province, with the 
express duty of “framing, consolidating, and carrying into effect 
such a system as may ensure the maintenance of peace, good order, 
and strict justice on the frontier”. When the Lieutenant-Governor 
reached Cape Town from London in July D’Urban received him with 
rather frigid politeness ; but they seem to have agreed to maintain the 
D’Urban “system” a while longer — lill the arrival of “further posi- 
tive orders” from Glenelg. The “system”, as ardently pursued by 

^ Letter to Smith. D^Urban-Smith MSS., S. A. Public Library, Gape Town. 
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Colonel Harry Smith, with some success, was in effect a benevolent 
despotism, exercised under martial law. But now, on August 18, 
without previous warning to Stockenstrom who had set out from 
Cape Town only the day before, and without further word to or from 
Glenelg, D’ Urban suddenly took fright at the opinion of his law 
officers about the legality of his proceedings and abrogated martial 
law.^ Thereupon Smith’s ‘‘system” became impossible, and nothing 
remained for Stockenstrom but to make new treaties more in accord- 
ance with Lord Glenelg’s expressed views. In December treaties 
were completed, abandoning D’Urban’s new Province of Queen 
Adelaide, making over even the old “Ceded” (Fish River) Territory 
as a “loan in perpetuity” to certain Bantu chiefs, and abrogating the 
commando system or anything resembling it. The principle of 
Stockenstrom’s measures for establishing peace was in itself an ad- 
vance — the “acknowledgment”, as he wrote later, ^ “of the right to 
the territory of its then actual possessors”, a recognition, before 
“Reserves” other than mission “Institutions” had been thought of, 
that the natives must have a secure right to homes of their own. 
Ultimately, Stockenstrom hoped, the natives, having learned the 
benefits of civilisation, would see the advantage of accepting British 
sovereignty. The fatal weakness was that for the present it threw on 
the chiefs, with the help only of diplomatic agents of the Government, 
the whole responsibility for keeping the frontier in peace. 

The happenings of this critical period were in truth not merely a 
South African affair but an acute early manifestation of a world 
problem which has perplexed many besides South Africans from 
that day to this. If any censure is called for, some must fall on Sir 
Benjamin D’Urban for his failure to justify the frontier control he 
instituted, and for plain neglect of duty in the matter of despatch 
writing. Dr Philip, the traditional villain of the piece, the spokesman 
and executive agent of the British philanthropists, showed throughout 
a wider grasp of the essentials of this human problem. It was regret- 
table but inevitable that this should hurt and wound the feelings of 
suffering frontier colonists. Fowcll Buxton’s Aborigines Committee, 
which attracted much fire of criticism at the time, though its evidence 
is a mine for historians, had singularly little influence on the event. 
As we now know, a detailed South African report was drafted by 
Buxton and Philip working together in the winter of 1836-7. In 
June 1837, however, when Buxton began to read “our South Africa”® 
to the Committee, Sir George Grey, Under-Secretary of State — not 
to be confused with the later Governor of the same name — floored 
him by producing D’Urban’s long-delayed reply to the Glenelg 

^ Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, pp. 156--7. 

2 To James Read, Philip MSS. 

® Buxton letters in Philip MSS., quoted in full by Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, 
pp. 16 1 sqq* 
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despatch of December 1835 — ‘‘papers a yard high” — ^without which 
the Committee could not proceed. Thereupon, to make sure of some 
Report before that Parliament died, Buxton was compelled in haste 
to hack away all the detail and leave only bare but not inopportune 
principles of policy,^ which had less influence than they deserved. 
This humanitarian Committee uttered, for example, a reasoned 
warning against that policy of dealing with backward tribes by means 
of such unequal “treaties” as continued to be the first and last resort 
of Downing Street. “Exeter Hall”, in short, the object of so much 
blame and fear, was a vague influence rather than an effective power 
in colonial policy. 

Some blame may, indeed, rest on the broad shoulders of His 
Majesty’s Government of the day. To its credit there are the emanci- 
pation of slaves in the British Empire and the lion’s share of the 
burden of suppressing the slave trade. But in spite of honest concern 
for the welfare of backward races. Governments fought shy of taking 
responsibility and real control. As early as 1824 Philip vainly 
urged the occupation of Delagoa Bay, among other reasons as a check 
on the activities of slave-traders.^ In 1835 requests to take over the 
infant colony of Natal were politely declined. In the northern districts 
of the colony, in the so-called Griqua country, Waterboer had been 
recognised and a “treaty” concluded in 1834, for the protection of 
the remote and rather arid Griquatown. In Adam Kok’s Philippolis, 
however, a strategically far more important centre further east, dis- 
putes and disorders, due, directly and indirectly, to the advance of 
white colonisation, were actually the occasion for refusing even a treaty.® 

In 1836, on the other hand, a traveller. Dr Smith, was warmly 
commended for a handful of almost meaningless “treaties” of amity 
with native chiefs,^ among others with the formidable Matabele, 
Moselikatze. In the same year and in the same spirit the Cape of 
Good Hope Punishment Act made British subjects liable to punish- 
ment, on their return to the colony, for “crimes” committed anywhere 
south of lat. 25° South ; at the same time the Government failed and 
refused to give either them or the natives adequate “protection” 
— beyond the frontiers or, as it seemed to colonists, even within the 
colonial boundaries. 

By refusing, as we have seen, to grant Boer petitions for farms 
beyond the Orange River, the Government also closed the north- 
ward line of advance which had so long served to mitigate the effects 
of Kaffir resistance to colonisation in the east. When, in addition, 
the long-deferred hopes of new farms in the east, roused among the 

^ T^e Report “with comments*’, some of which may be Philip’s, was published by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, London, 1839. 

• C.O. 389 (Cape Archives), Philip to Soincrs«jt, 17 April 1824. Records of Cape Colony ^ 
IX, 23, 41 sqq. 

• Macallan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, pp. 51^ 191. 

• See list in Brookes, E. H., History 0^ Native Policy, ch. i. 
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frontienmen by D’Urban’s plans, were rudely dashed to the ground, 
the cup was full. Even if there had been no slavery question, and 
no grievance about Hottentot measures like the Fiftieth Ordinance, 
thwarted land-hunger was enough by itself to produce a serious 
explosion. The explosion is dealt with in our next chapter, but the 
failure to estabhsh settled civil and political administration among 
the Bantu tribes had results which for long were hardly realised. 
The consequences will fill many of our pages. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE FORMATION OF NEW STATES, 1835-1854 

(c) The Great Trek, 1835-1848 

The Great Trek of the Cape frontiersmen is still the central event 
in South Africa’s history. It can be distinguished both from the slow 
dispersion of the sheep and cattle farmers that had preceded it since 
the last years of the seventeenth century, and from the steady drift 
into the more outlying parts of the Union that has followed it, by its 
size, its abruptness, and above all by its spirit and intention. 

Everything that occurred during the six generations from the 
foundation of the Cape Colony to the beginning of the Trek, had 
conspired to make of the Cape pastoralists the most highly specialised 
members of the Afrikander people. They were the most characteristic 
product of that isolated history — one hundred per cent. Afrikanders. 
Nevertheless, though they had long been conscious of interests and 
experiences that differentiated them from the agricultural com- 
munity behind Cape Town, they had hitherto always taken their 
colony with them on their journeys. Now, many of them deliberately 
left the colony behind them. They trekked away, as the Pilgrim Fathers 
had done two centuries before, to found a community of their own in 
the wilderness. 

By their trek they determined the future course of South African 
history. Within a short decade the area staked out for European 
occupation was doubled and an already inadequate white population 
was dispersed still more thinly over vast territories : the social and 
political effects of that sudden rush are still apparent. The Trek 
also thrust Europeans in considerable numbers among Bantu tribes- 
men for the first time and thus began the South African native 
problem in its present form. It further faced the Government of the 
Cape Colony, the one organised government in southern Africa, with 
the insoluble problem of ruling frontier territories much wider and 
far less accessible than the colonial frontier districts that were already 
overstraining its resources. The effort to rule, reluctantly undertaken, 
broke down, and rival governments emerged from the confusion. 
South Africa was balkanised for sixty years to come. Finally, the 
Trekkers and their sons gained upon the High Veld a further lease of 
the rigid and circumscribed life that was fast passing in the colony. 
That way of life has since decayed even in the republics, but its ideas, 
hallowed by memories of the Trek and of political independence, 
still dominate the northern parts of the Union of South Africa and 
profoundly influence the rest. 

The Boers of the eighteen-thirties — and almost without exception 
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the Trekkers were ‘‘boers’’, that is to say frontier stock-farmers — ^had 
a definite character of their own. They were religious minded, self- 
reliant, patient of inanimate circumstance if not of their fellow-men, 
possessed as a rule of the family virtues, and good fighters in their own 
fashion if well led. But they had their faults. Sir Harry Smith, a 
Governor who knew them well, and was respected by them in return, 
described them as “men. . .of strong prejudices, most credulous in all 
respects, especially where the Government is concerned, jealous to a 
degree of what they regard their rights, constantly at variance with 
one another, and evincing that want of mutual confidence”,^ which 
helps largely to explain why they had such frequent evil fortune on 
trek and in their early republics. 

The Cape frontiersmen held firmly by three main traditions.^ 
First, that a farm to be a farm must consist of 6000 acres or so of land, 
regardless of quality, and that each man was entitled to one such 
farm at least, taken at pleasure, and held indefinitely on payment of 
a small and fixed annual “recognition” to the distant central govern- 
ment.^ Secondly, they believed that the redeeming feature of the 
central government was that it was distant. Local government by 
landdrosts and semi-elected and wholly sympathetic farmer heem- 
raden, the frontiersmen understood; but the central government 
was to them a more or less alien thing whatever flag might fly over 
the Castle at Cape Town. Experience had taught them that that 
government could usually be tired out, or else evaded by the simple 
process of edging further away from it. Thirdly, starting with an en- 
dowment of late seventeenth-century Calvinism and brought up for 
generations among slaves or Bushmen and Hottentot serfs, and latterly 
Bantu barbarians, the trekkers held as firmly as any politician in the 
Carolinas that there was a divinely appointed gulf between themselves 
and such as these. 

The Great Trek took place when and how it did because all these 
three fundamental traditions were challenged simultaneously. The 
central government showed obviously that it meant to govern, and 
along new lines; economic conditions were changing rapidly and 
destroying the old isolation, and the apostles of humanitarianism and 
the Evangelical revival pushed in to preach doctrines of native rights 
that to the Boers seemed destructive of all security. 

Changing economic conditions provided much of the driving force 
behind the Trek, though of themselves they could never have im- 
parted to it its spirit of antagonism towards the Cape Colony and its 
British rulers. The mutual pressure of Europeans and Bantu in the 
eastern borderlands was becoming serious. The frontier had been 

^ Smith to Grey, 26 March 1849; Correspondence re Sovereignty y Pari, Pap, 1851, xxxvn 
[1360], p. 2. 

* Walker, E. A., The Frontier Tradition in South Africa, 

® Records of Cape Colony y ed. Theal, G. M., viii, 106; Report of the Surveyor-General of the 
Cape Colony (G. 30-1876) ; and vide supray p. 151. 
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advanced slightly further eastward three times between 1812 and 
1831, but the relief thus afforded had been in great measure cancelled 
by the unpopular institution, in 1813, of quit-rent tenure for new 
farms, and by the planting of British settlers and Hottentots in parts 
of the annexed territories. In the east Boers had little to hope for 
unless they were prepared to go in and live among the tribes of 
Kaffirland, as Louis Trigardt, the first of the future Voortrekkers, 
and some others did between 1829 1834. 

Land-hungry men could hope for better things to the north-east. 
Ten years before the Trek was talked of seriously, cattlemen had 
reached the drifts over the middle Orange, and Government had 
reluctantly followed them up. Now, in 1834, scores of families were 
scattered to the east of the new boundary between the Stormberg 
Mountains and the upper Orange; others were settled just beyond 
the river, and landless men within the colony were asking leave to 
take up farms in what is now the central Orange Free State.^ Thus 
the line of least resistance on to the High Veld was already clearly 
marked out in 1832, when the Imperial Government proposed, as part 
of a general policy, to make land, its one great colonial asset, a source 
of revenue by auctioning Grown lands for cash.^ Boers who already 
found variable quit-rents for farms of variable sizes irksome, survey 
expensive, and the issue of title-deeds slow and uncertain, could not 
support such a radical change in land tenure in the midst of a pro- 
longed drought. Substantial men were tempted to trek for the sake 
of their numerous sons ; less substantial men for fear lest they them- 
selves became landless ; the many landless lest they sink to the level 
of poor whites; and all because they were harassed by the abrupt 
transfer of their colony from a servile to a free basis of society. In the 
latter part of 1834, the frontier districts were full of talk of a mass trek. 
Exploring parties rode out to South-West Africa, to the north-eastern 
Transvaal, and along the coast belt to Natal. These kommissie trekke 
reported early in 1835. The first had traversed desperate lands, but 
the other two had found vast tracts of fine open country that had been 
swept well-nigh clear of inhabitants by the Zulus, Matabele and 
Mantatees.® 

These preparations are conclusive evidence against the traditional 
idea that the two primary causes of the Great Trek were the inadequate 
compensation paid for emancipated slaves and the upsetting of 
D’Urban’s settlement of the eastern frontier after the Kaffir war of 
1834-5 by the combined forces of Downing Street and Exeter Hall. 
It is true that many Trekkers, and those the most vocal, came from 
the eastern frontier lands, but others came from the northern dis- 
tricts where there was no Kaffir menace. The overthrow of the 

^ Armais of Nataly 1495-1845, ed. Bird, J., i, 252, 505. 

* Capi Government Gazette, 18 May 1632. 

• Annals of Natal, i, 231, 252, 504; Prcilcr, G. S., Voortrekkermense, i, 275 sqq. 
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settlement was only a subsidiary cause though a powerful one. So it 
was with compensation. Apart from the fact that the men from the 
northern and eastern districts, who formed the mass of the Trek, had 
never had many slaves, the unsatisfactory details of compensation 
only appeared in full two years after the Trek had been provisionally 
decided upon. 

Emancipation was resented as one aspect of the revolution that 
had been sweeping through the colony since 1828. It was the steady 
and growing pressure of a government allied with philanthropy that 
bred in the frontiersmen a spirit hostile to the new society which was 
taking shape. To them the British Government at the Cape, newly 
organised under the reforms of 1828-34, was strange and its point of 
view still stranger. The landdrosts might survive as magistrates or 
civil commissioners, but the popular heemraden were gone and the 
field cornets had been shorn of most of their powers. Not only did 
magistrates and the circuit judges use unfamiliar English as the 
Iangu,age of their courts, but they were too few to make it easy for 
farmers to comply with the law, especially the law governing the 
disciplining of their coloured servants. And not everyone wished to 
complyin a community that nursed resentful memories of the “Black’’ 
Circuit of 1812^ and hated the necessity of answering to the law for 
dealings with dependants who to them were something less than 
“Christian men”. 

The 50th Ordinance of 1828 had abolished the pass laws and had 
permitted free persons of colour to hold land if they could get it; laws 
vexatious to slave-owners had culminated in emancipation, and there 
was the certainty that at the end of 1838 the ex-slave apprentices would 
join the Hottentots on a footing of civil equality with their late masters. 
The Imperial Government would not hear of a vagrancy law to hold 
these coloured folk in place as a reasonably stable and cheap labour 
supply for white employers,^ and women resented even more bitterly 
than men this equality in their own houses with beings who had 
hitherto been their property or at most their humble dependants, 
and who might now become competitors for land with their own 
sons.^ 

In the confusion that followed the Kaffir war, the frontier districts 
were full of complaints of insecurity, of vagrancy, thieving, runaway 
servants, of armed “foreign Kaffirs” in the mountains, with nothing 
but an inadequate pass law to check them, and neither a garrison 
sufficient to give security, nor permission to deal with the matter in 
frontier fashion. The abrogation in 1834 of Cole’s Ordinance 99 
reorganising the commando system had bred uncertainty; D’Urban’s 
post-war attempts to overhaul the system gave rise to reports that the 

^ Vide supra, p. 285. 

^ See Eybers, G. W., Select Constitutional Documents, p. 1 55. 

® Vide supra, pp. 292-3. * Annals of Natal, i, 459. 
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Boers were about to be subjected to European military service. To 
make matters worse, many had suffered losses during the war, and 
Government was slow to honour requisition notes; nor would it 
provide compensation for losses even to the extent of remitting taxes 
for a year or two. Instead of granting the farms for which British and 
Afrikander frontiersmen eagerly applied in the Ceded Territory and 
die Queen Adelaide and Stormberg areas, the Government actually 
restored the lands to the tribes.^ The disappointed applicants were 
bitterly resentful. 

In such an atmosphere it was easy for an isolated and suspicious 
folk to believe the wild rumours that ran along the frontiers, some of 
them spread by speculators desirous of buying up deserted farms 
cheaply. The frontiersmen, too, believed that their philanthropic 
critics were stating their own side of the story in Cape Town and 
London unchallenged, and the ‘‘unjustifiable odium” cast upon 
them rankled and rankles still. Yet these were subsidiary causes. It 
was primarily land hunger and a determination to uphold white 
privilege that drove the Trekkers out of the colony in their hundreds 
to seek security and satisfaction in independence. 

The Great Trek passed through two stages : first, the Trek proper, 
a more or less organised exodus north-eastward from the Cape 
Colony, and then a drift still further inland from the areas occupied 
during the first stage. The movement began at the close of 1835, 
ran with ever-increasing strength throughout the later ’thirties, and 
slackened in the early ’forties. During the first two years the Trekkers 
remained on the High Veld, more particularly in what is now the 
central and northern Orange Free State. In November 1837, how- 
ever, the main body went down into Natal. During the next six years 
Natal was the principal scene of action. To the Boers it was a de- 
sirable land offering a point of contact with the outer world, but to 
the colonial authorities it was the headquarters of a movement they 
were anxious to stop and the area from which danger most directly 
threatened the vulnerable eastern frontier. 

Towards the close of 1843 the Trek passed into its second stage. The 
Natal Republic submitted finally to the Crown and the centre of 
action swung back to the High Veld. By that time, after eight years, 
perhaps 12,000 Europeans had left the colony. Recruitment from 
the colony by no means ceased, for throughout the ’forties there was 
a flow, largely for economic reasons, from the more settled parts to 
the frontier districts and beyond ; but now the Trek was essentially 
a movement away from Natal, away from the present Free State, 
northward, always northward and further out of reach of British 
influence and control. Those years saw the formation of communities 
on the High Veld, pure Trekker beyond the Vaal, Trekker in the 
main between the Vaal and the Orange. By February 1854 both the 

* Vide supra, p. 315. 
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Orange Free State and the Transvaal had won the independence 
the Trekkers had set out to seek.^ 

Louis Trigardt, the first of the Trekkers, had been hving for some 
time with a few friends in Kafiirland. Hearing that he was wanted 
by the military authorities for his real or supposed offences during 
the recent Kaffir war, he slipped across the Orange River towards 
the end of 1835. He journeyed northward at the head of a httlc 
party of fifty, keeping more or less in touch with a similar party 
under Johannes van Rensburg. The van Rensburgs were destroyed 
by hostile tribesmen in the lower Limpopo valley, but the Trigardts 
reached the Zoutpansberg in the far northern Transvaal, stayed 
there for a time, and then made their way down the breakneck passes 
of the Drakensberg to Delagoa Bay. Those of them who survived the 
fever sailed round by sea to republican Natal in 1839.^ 

The first considerable trek entirely from within the colony took 
place in February 1836, when Hendrik Potgieter, the founder of the 
Transvaal, led out some sixty families from the Tarka and Colesberg 
districts. Potgieter acquired the cession of the northern half of the 
future Free State from a petty local chieftain, ard rode on with a 
few friends as far as tiie Zoutpansberg seeking in vain for a road down 
the mountains to Delagoa Bay. On rejoining his main party south of 
the Vaal, he found that one or two scattered groups had been de- 
stroyed by the Matabcle. He himself only beat them off at Vechtkop 
with the loss of all his draught oxen ; but he succeeded in making liis 
way to Thaba Nchu, halfway back to the Orange, with the help of 
Moroko, chief of that place, and of Boers who had just arrived there 
from the colony (October 1836).^ 

The Trekker skirmishers had thus either disappeared into the blue 
or had been driven back by the Matabele. Henceforward the advance 
was more deliberate. The Potgieters found at Thaba Nchu a large 
party from Graaff-Reinet under Gerrit Maritz. The combined parties 
elected a Volksraad that was also a court, appointed Maritz, a man 
of some wealth and education, chairman and landdrost, and chose 
Potgieter as commandant (December 1836).^ They then raided the 
Matabele ki aals at Mosega beyond the Vaal and brought away the 
waggons and oxen lost during the recent fighting, and also a group 
of despairing American missionaries (January 1837). 

The stream was now beginning to run strongly, for trekking had 
been stimulated by the abrogation of martial law and the final over- 
throw of D’Urban’s frontier settlement. One by one trek parties 
came in to the rendezvous at Thaba Nchu, numbering up to a hundred 
waggons at a time, led by the chief local official or the patriarch of the 

^ For a detailed account of the Trek, see Walker, E. A., The Great Trek. 

^ Dagbuek van Louis Trigardt, 1836-d, ed. Prellcr, G. S.; Preller, V'oortrekkermense, ii, 
I sqq.\ Fuller. G., Louis Trigardt" s Trek across fhe Drakensberg (^. Fouch6, L.). 

* Armais qf Natal, i, 238 sqq.', Preller, Voortrekkermense, iii, 4, 18, 41; Natal Papers, ed. 
Chase, J. C., i, 7 1 sqq. * R 9/36 (Transvaal Archives) ; Preller, Voortrekkermense, i, 297. 
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clan. But as numbers grew, difficulties multiplied, and the nascent 
Boer republic was rent by the mutual jealousies of Pot^eter and 
Maritz. Hopes of better things came with the arrival of Piet Retief. 
He had quarrelled with Sir Andries Stockenstrom, the newly arrived 
Lieutenant-Governor,^ and after publishing a manifesto setting forth 
the grievances and aims of the Trekkers,^ he now came in with four 
hundred followers to join the laagers. Being well known as an able 
man with experience of local civil and military government and a 
wider knowledge of colonial affairs than the rest, Retief was elected 
Governor and Commandant-General. The United Laagers elaborated 
their camp regulations and confirmed them by nine drastic articles 
of association (April-June 1837).^ 

Thus, by the middle of 1837, the Trek was well under way and 
was eausing grave anxiety to the Colonial Government, for the Trek- 
kers had gone into country where individual Europeans had preceded 
them and where, to a certain extent, official colonial interests might 
be affected. Wesleyan and other missionaries were already scattered 
throughout Kaffirland; further to the east, the British and half-breed 
ivory traders, who, since 1824, had been at Port Natal (Durban) for a 
dozen years past by leave of the Zulu king,^ had recently been furnished 
with a magistrate under the Cape of Good Hope Punishment Act,^ the 
one hold the Colonial Government had on its subjects beyond the 
borders ; further east still, American missionaries had appeared in Zulu- 
land. To the north, beyond the Orange River, the London Missionary 
Society men had long been with the Griqua captains — with Adam Kok 
at Philippolis on the route to the High Veld, and, to the west, with 
Andries Waterboer at Griquatown and Cornelis Kok at Campbell on 
the Missionaries’ Road that led northwards towards Central Africa. 
Americans had travelled up that road to the warlike Matabelc at 
Mosega in 1836; while beyond Adam’s Philippolis, Wesleyans were at 
work amoi ig the small Bantu or half-breed clans of the Caledon River 
valley, and Paris Evangelicals among Moshesh’s Basuto.® There was 
risk of conflict here, a risk that was enhanced by the break-up of 
the United Laagers. 

Retief ruled an undivided company only for five months. In 
September, when the United Laagers numbered perhaps three thou- 
sand folk, the leaders quarrelled irremediably. Potgieter and Piet 
Uys, who had just come up with a large clan, were furious that Retief 
and Maritz should have divided all the high offices in the company 
between them; nor could they agree on the destination of the Trek. 
Retief and Maritz intended to occupy Natal, a practically vacant 
territory furnished with a passable harbour, which Uys had already 

^ Vide supra, p. 314. 

* Grahamstown Journal, 2 Feb. 1837; Preller, G. S., Piet Relief, p. 78. 

* Preller, Voortrekkermense, 1, 299. 

* The first pioneers of Natal were two ex-naval officers, Francis Farewell and James King. 

* Vide supra, « Vide supra, ^01-^, 
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explored in 1834 and the British Government had refused repeatedly 
to annex.^ But Potgieter made up his mind to go to the Transvaal, 
and Uys repudiated the Trekker constitution and proposed to go 
down into Natal independently.^ 

Retief hurried on ahead with his own following and, leaving 
them at the head of the Drakensberg passes, rode down with a few 
friends to Port Natal, the only safe road for a stranger from beyond 
the Drakensberg to follow into Dingaan’s Zululand. Taking one or 
two of the Natal English as guides, he rode on to Dingaan’s “great 
place ”, and there obtained the promise of Natal on condition that he 
recovered royal cattle stolen by a rival chiefs Returning to the High 
Veld to discharge this mission, he found the Trekkers pouring down 
the passes into Natal. 

Retief also found that during his absence Potgieter and Uys had 
taken a line of their own. With 135 mounted men and a few native 
followers they had gone against the Matabele, the one Bantu enemy 
the Trekkers had to fear on the High Veld. They had beaten them 
in a nine days’ running fight along the valley of the Marico River 
(November 1837). Defeated thus in January and again in November by 
Boers, and heavily assaulted by the Zulus in the interval, Moselikatse, 
the Matabele king, had drawn off northward into what is now Southern 
Rhodesia, leaving Potgieter to claim as his successor all the open 
country that lies between the Eastern Transvaal mountains and the 
Kalahari desert, in addition to the northern half of the modern Free 
State which was already his."* 

The High Veld was now in the hands of the Trekkers. If Retief 
could clinch his bargain with the Zulus, Natal would also be theirs 
and with it an outlet to the Indian Ocean free from British control. 
But their victory over the Matabele — Zulus like his own people — and 
their premature descent into Natal, had thoroughly alarmed Dingaan, 
who had long been disquieted by the doings of these men with their 
guns and horses. He resolved to destroy them, and Retief soon gave 
him his opportunity.® When they had recovered the Zulu cattle, Retief 
and his men, a hundred all told, including Hottentot attendants, rode 
down by the direct but forbidden route to claim the cession of Natal. 
They had been warned of the danger they ran, but they took the risk. 
Dingaan signed a document ceding to the “ Emigrant South Afrikans ” 
the country between the Tugela and the Umzimvubu rivers, and 
then, having thus enticed the over-confident Boers unarmed into his 
presence, he turned and slaughtered them all. On the same day, 
6 February 1838, he dispatched his impis to fall upon the scattered 
Boer laagers in Natal.® In some cases the Boers put up a successful 

^ Walker, History of S. Africa^ pp. 185, 193, 198. ^ Natal Papers^ i, 103, 1 10. 

® Annals of Nataly i, 359 sqq.\ Prcller, Retief pp. 148 sqq. 

* R 49/39 (Transvaal Archives), Biihrmann Papers. See Walker, The Great Trek, 
PP- 158, 331 - 

* For detailed references for this episode, see Walker, History of S. Africa, p. 2i5n. 
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defence, but in others they were overwhelmed. Some of the English 
settlers moved up with their native levies to bring help from the coast, 
and Potgieter and Uys came downfrom the mountains ; but the English 
met with complete disaster, Uys was trapped and killed, and Potgieter 
withdrew. In April 1838 the Zulus reached the coast and actually 
occupied Port Natal. ^ 

The fate of Natal, the main object of the Trekkers’ ambitions, hung 
in the balance. Most of the British settlers and their magistrate, and 
all the missionaries, English and American, had fled the country; the 
Natal Boers, some 3500 in all, had lost fully 350 slain and were cooped 
up in laager, and the whole territory was at the mercy of the savages. 
This tragic series of events convinced the Cape Government that, to 
avert worse disasters, it would have to intervene. 

Governor D’Urban, who had tried to stop the Trek by persuasion 
and such hasty measures of reform as were in his power, had failed, 
and early in 1838 he was superseded by Sir George Napier, like him 
a veteran soldier of Wellington’s Peninsular campaigns. Though he 
had seen much military service, the Governorship of the Cape was 
Napier’s first important civil post. He brought to it common sense, 
balanced judgment and a strong sense of fair play, valuable qualities 
for dealing with the confused and dangerous problems arising out 
of the Trek which were to occupy him during the whole tenure of 
his office (January 1838-March 1844). 

What had happened was already clear in broad outline. Europeans 
had dispersed themselves thinly in a great arc running up from the 
old Eastern Frontier border districts through the open plains of what 
is now the Free State and thence down to the sea in Natal. Already 
there was a scattering of Trekkers beyond the Vaal with the promise 
of more to follow, but the fact that mattered was that the thin Euro- 
pean line curved round the solid mass of Bantu in Kaffirland and 
Basutoland and thrust down to the Indian Ocean between Pondoland 
and Zululand. All along that line contact between Europeans and 
Bantu threatened to produce friction with inevitable trouble on the 
colonial frontiers now weakened by the departure of fighting Boers, 
whose commandos had furnished a mobile force for their defence. 

Napier was determined to put a stop to trekking if he could, and at 
first he relied upon his predecessor’s policy of enlisting the help of 
the Dutch Reformed clergy to check an exodus which they con- 
demned as a barbarising process. ^ He did all he could to persuade 
the Trekkers to return home ; but soon, realising that they would 
not listen, he proposed to stop the Trek, or at least to control it, by 
more forcible methods. He believed that the first step towards the 
achievement of either end must be the establishment of a British 

i Annals of Natal, i, 227, 233, 241, 370, 399 sqq, 

* Engelbrecht, S. P., Geschiedenis van de Nederduits Hervormde Kerk in Z^^^-Afrika, i, 18; 
Dreyer, A., Dii Kaapse Kerk en die Groot Trek, p. 9. 
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administration at Port Natal subordinate to the Government at the 
Cape. At first Lord Glcnelg refused to accept this new responsibility, 
but, when news of the bloodshed in Natal reached England, he gave 
way so far as to permit Napier to send a detachment of the 72nd 
regiment to Port Natal to restore order.^ 

Napier’s hundred Highlanders arrived at Port Natal too late to avert 
further fighting. Maritz was dead, but reinforcements had reached the 
laagers from the colony and the High Veld, and Andries Pretorius of 
Graaff-Reinet had hurried to Natal to take the lead before the British 
could intervene. Just before the troops arrived, he invaded Zululand. 

Pretorius’s commando was less than five hundred strong, but in 
spite of the disasters of the early months of the year, it advanced with 
cautious confidence. The Boers knew their superiority in the field. 
They had two styles of fighting, either firing from the saddle in the 
open or from behind the cover of the laager, a ring of heavy waggons 
lashed end to end with thornbushes piled between the wheels. Their 
guns and horses gave them an advantage over Bantu tribesmen, who, 
with hardly an exception at that time, had no missile weapons other 
than their assegais. Even the smooth-bore Trekker flintlocks had 
twice the range of assegais and, loaded with slugs, they were deadly 
at close quarters. The Bantu had no chance against the Boers unless 
they could surprise them, as the Zulus and Matabele had each done 
once, or trap them in broken country, as the Zulus had trapped Uys. 

The affair at Vechtkop had been a running fight followed by a 
struggle round the waggons; the Mosega and Marico battles had been 
fought entirely in the open ; the fight in which Pretorius now defeated 
Dingaan’s main army was a laager battle followed by a cavalry pur- 
suit .2 The commando advanced for several days into Zululand and 
formed laager in a strong position on the banks of the Blood River. 
Two sides of the square were covered by deep water, the other two 
were strengthened by a couple of small cannon. There, on December 
16, a Sunday, the defenders beat off thousands of the fearless savage 
warriors for two hours and then routed them by a mounted sortie. 
They killed three thousand Zulus at the cost of only three of their 
own men wounded, a terrible revenge for the earlier Boer disasters. 
The anniversary of the Blood River victory is still commemorated 
by South Africans as Dingaan’s Day in keeping with the oath of 
perpetual remembrance taken by Pretorius and his commando before 
the battle. 

The victory by no means ended the Zulu power, but, nevertheless, 
it was the turning-point of the Great Trek. It stimulated the emigra- 
tion from the Cape Colony, gave the Trekkers confidence, and set 

^ G.O. 1327 (Cape Archives), Glenelg to Napier, 13 Jan. Annals of Nataly i, 394, 
398, 418. 

3 Annals of Nataly i, 234, 243, 438, 492; Preller, Voortrekkermensey i, 48, 178; n, 261; 
in, 100. 
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the Natalians free to organise Natal as the first of the Boer republics. 
The English survivors at Port Natal had already given up to them 
such rights as they had, and now Captain Jervis, the British officer 
commanding there, took steps to mediate peace between the republic 
and Dingaan. The Great Chief promised to hand over the guns and 
horses he had captured and a huge herd of cattle and, by a clause 
that was not disclosed to Jervis, St Lucia Bay and the southern half 
of Zululand also (May 1839). The Natalians founded their capital 
of Pietermaritzburg and one or two other villages; landdrosts and the 
other familiar frontier officials took office, a Volksraad assembled, and 
the Trekkers began to scatter cautiously to their farms. ^ 

In December, Napier reluctantly recalled the British troops from 
Port Natal.^ Pretorius promptly played off the faction which followed 
Dingaan’s brother. Panda, against that which followed the king, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the Zulu military machine broken and 
Dingaan driven to his death in Swaziland (February 1840). Panda 
became a vassal king, and paid an even heavier indemnity in cattle 
than his brother had promised to pay a few months before. Pretorius 
then came to terms with Potgieter. The huge district of Potchefstroom 
north of the Vaal, in which Potgieter had fixed his headquarters, and 
his territory of Vet River (Winburg) south of that river, joined a loose 
federation under the hegemony of Natal. Thus for a few years was 
realised, at all events on paper, the dream of a High Veld republic 
with an outlet to the Indian Ocean which was to haunt republican 
Presidents to the end. 

The Natal Volksraad now asked Napier to recognise the new 
republic. At the moment independence seemed to be within reach. 
It is true that both the Marquis of Normanby and Lord John Russell, 
Glenelg’s successors in the office of Colonial Secretary in the recon- 
stituted Melbourne ministry, had begun to swing away from the old 
policy of alternating intervention and withdrawal.^ A growing realisa- 
tion of the commercial value of Natal, especially of its coal in relation 
to the route to India, ^ and the knowledge that it was useless to expect 
the Trekkers to come home again had inclined them both towards 
annexation; then, the news of further bloodshed in Zululand and the 
comments of “Mr Over-Secretary” James Stephen thereon had im- 
pelled Russell to instruct Napier to occupy the Port again or, failing 
that, some commanding position near by.^ To this, however, Napier 
had demurred. The situation on the eastern frontier of the Cape Colony 
was precarious ; he could hardly hope to reoccupy the Port without 

^ For the history of republican Natal see Voortrekker Wetgewing..,, Notule van die Natalse 
Volksraad^ 1839-45 (ed. Preller, G. S.); Annals of Natal \ Natal Papers \ Walker, E. A., The 
Great Trek, pp . 1 66 sqq. 2 of Natal, i, 547. 

* On imperial policy, see Morrell, W. P., British Colonial Policy in the Age of Peel and Russell; 
also Bell, K. N. and Morrell, W. P., Select Documents on Brit. Col. Policy, 1830-60. 

* Uys, C. J., In the Era of Shepstone, p. 8. 

* G.O. 1327 (Cape Archives), Russell to Napier, 23 Dec. 1839; Annals of Nataly i, 525, 
605, 626. 
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fighting and for that he had no troops to spare. Hence, when the Natal 
Volksraad asked for independence, he invited them to put forward 
precise proposals (September-November 1840).^ 

At this stage the republic’s handling of its native policy played its 
decisive part in bringing about, first indirect and then direct British 
intervention.^ The Natalians’ problem was essentially the old problem 
of the colonial frontier districts. Some four thousand Europeans, 
men, women and children, must find means of living in security on 
widely scattered farms with just enough native labour on the spot 
for their needs but not so much as would embarrass them. The 
underlying principle of the policy was racial segregation. Subject 
chiefs like Panda were allowed to rule their own people in reserves 
which they held during good behaviour, but they must keep them 
within those reserves and not make war without leave. Blacks who 
were not under the rule of a recognised chief were held in check by 
a stringent pass law, and were ordered to contract for service with a 
new ^master within a fortnight of leaving their old employers. No 
coloured person might carry a gun or ride a horse or take a drink of 
intoxicating liquor without leave of his master. Labour was to be 
shared out equally at the rate of five native families to each farm, and 
unwanted natives must quit areas in which Europeans might settle. 

Besides this source oflabour there were the native apprentices, thatis, 
orphans or children hired out by their parents. This practice had long 
persisted in the Cape Colony, and the Natal Volksraad did its best to 
exercise the legal control that could alone prevent it from degenerating 
into ‘‘virtual slavery”. But the system, in common with other sides of 
Trekker native policy, called for administration of the strongest kind, 
and in Natal administration was weak and erratic. 

It was abuse of the apprenticeship system, combined with a threat 
to the peace of the weakly held eastern frontier of the colony, that set 
the troops moving once more towards Port Natal. Pretorius led a 
commando to the south-west border of Natal to recover missing cattle. 
The commando ran amok, carried off cattle and child apprentices, 
and thereby drove a neighbouring Pondo chief, Faku, and his 
Wesleyan missionary, to appeal to Cape Town for protection.^ Napier 
was loath to intervene, but he could not ignore Faku, who had been 
a friend of the Cape Government since D’Urban’s day, nor overlook 
the danger of strife in the coast belt. He sent a small force to occupy 
a position in Faku’s country close to the Natal border, declined to 
consider further the Volksraad’s request for recognition, and asked 
the Secretary of State for orders.^ 

Russell now gave Napier general frontier instructions authorising 

^ Annals of Nataly i, 6i8 sqq, 

* For republican Natal native policy, see Voort, Wetgewing..,y NotuU (ed. PrcUer, G. S.) 
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him to send agents and promises of protection to such chiefs as 
desired them, and also to offer the Natalians the commercial privi- 
leges that still remained under the Navigation Acts if they would 
admit the troops,^ But Napier made no move till a further mani- 
festation of Trekker native policy obliged him to act. The Natalians 
had long realised that their social system, which could only survive 
in fixity and isolation, was threatened by the influx of clans that came 
out of hiding as soon as the Zulus had been broken and by Zulu 
refugees who poured across the Tugela. At last the Volksraad de- 
cided to draft redundant natives wholesale into lands that were 
partially occupied by Faku’s Pondos. At this renewed threat to the 
peace of the coast belt Napier ordered the detachment up from the 
Natal border to the Port.^ 

The British troops reoccupied Port Natal in May 1842, and this 
time they had to fight for it.^ Potchefstroom and Winburg and even 
the northern section of Natal virtually stood aside, but the southern 
Natalians were reinforced by Jan Mocke and three hundred men 
from Transorangia, the unorganised territory that lay between the 
Cape Colony and Winburg, and encouraged also by expectations of 
Netherlands aid held out to them by Johan Smellekamp, supercargo 
of the Brazilidy a Dutch vessel that had recently visited the Port, they 
besieged the troops, till the arrival of a relieving force by sea com- 
pelled them to disperse. The Rump Volksraad submitted in July. 

It was doubtful for some time whether Great Britain would retain 
Natal. Lord Stanley, Secretary of State in the new Peel ministry, 
had gone back from Lord John Russell’s policy to the policy of spas- 
modic intervention combined with prayers to the Trekkers to come 
home that Lord Glenclg had favoured. He had at first ordered Napier 
to withdraw the troops, but on hearing of the heavy fighting and per- 
using the Governor’s singularly blunt protest, he bade him hold on 
for the time being.^ The matter had to be handled carefully. The 
recent scramble for Western Australia and New Zealand, Tahiti and 
the Marquesas Islands, witnessed to the fact that Anglo-French re- 
lations in eastern seas were difficult, and the Foreign Office believed 
that there were French interests behind the BrazUia.^ This knowledge 
and the growing turbulence engendered north of the Orange by 
tidings of strife in Natal, decided Stanley to hold on and to strengthen 
the Cape garrison. Napier made a naval demonstration off the Natal 
coast and sent Henry Cloete, a Cape Town lawyer of old family, 
to effect the promised settlement (May-June 1843). 

Cloete had hard work to do this. The Hollander, Smellekamp, had 
appeared at Port Natal once more just before his arrival, and though he 

^ Armais of Nataly i, 640, 643. 2 ^5^^ 

• For the second British occupation of Natal, see Bird, Annals cf Nataly n, and Chase, 
Natal Papers^ n, passim, 

• Amids of Nataly j, 701 ; n, 43, 4^ 103. 
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had been moved on to Delagoa Bay by Major Smith, the commander 
of the British troops, and had been disowned by the Netherlands 
Government, many Natalians and their friends on the High Veld still 
believed that he had help to offer them.^ The terms Cloete had to pro- 
pose were not tempting. There was to be no colour bar and no large 
grants of land, and it was precisely to make sure of abundant land 
and the maintenance of ‘'proper relations between master and 
servant” that the Trekkers had trekked. 

The Natal Government was rent by quarrels and might be going 
to pieces, but some of its burghers favoured resistance to Napier’s 
demands. They were supported in this determination by their wives and 
by six hundred stalwarts from the High Veld. In the end, however, 
the High Velders withdrew as soon as they learned that Cloete proposed 
to stop short at the Drakensberg mountains; the Volksraad accepted 
the proffered terms ; and Cloete, having secured from Panda the cession 
of St Lucia Bay, turned to face the interlocked problems of land title 
and* the influx of Zulus from beyond the Tugela (August 1843).^ 

The Republican Government survived its submission for more than 
two years while British troops stood guard over the capital and the 
Port, and the imperial authorities discussed the nature of the future 
administration. It was only in December 1845 that a Lieutenant- 
Governor arrived and the Natal Republic ceased to exist. The new 
British authorities were less ambitious than Pretorius had been. They 
abandoned to the Pondos a large block of land to the south-west of 
the Port, dropped the claim to suzerainty over Panda and fixed the 
boundary between Natal and Zululand along the Tugela and Buffalo 
Rivers. The claim to St Lucia Bay was not exercised but was allowed 
to lie dormant for a generation. What remained of Natal after its 
boundaries had been thus restricted became a detached district of 
the Cape Colony with a subordinate administration of a simple kind,^ 

Though circumstances had compelled it to annex this new territor>% 
the Imperial Government had limited its liabilities as far as possible. 
It had resolved to control the Trekkers in Natal because they 
might harm wide imperial interests, but elsewhere it disclaimed all 
responsibility for its errant subjects; the “emigrant farmers” 
beyond the Drakensberg and the Orange might do as they w^ould. 
Such was the proclaimed attitude of unconcern as late as May 1844,^ 
but long before that time, in actual fact, the reluctant British admini- 
stration had embarked upon a long and irresolute process of interven- 
tion beyond the Cape Colony’s northern border that was to reach its 
logical conclusion in Sir Harry Smith’s proclamation of the Queen’s 
sovereignty from the Orange to the Vaal in February 1848. The 

^ Annals of Natal, ii, 169 saq,, 239. * Ibid, n, 265, 299. 

* Letters Patent, 31 May 1844; Proclamation, 21 Aug. 1845; Annals of Natal] 465. 

* Ibid. II, 381. 
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events which led to this intervention were contemporary with the 
events in neighbouring Natal which have just been described. 
Necessarily they had a mutual reaction. 

Sir George Napier made the first move in September 1842. At that 
time the northern half of the present Orange Free State consisted of 
the unstable republican district of Winburg wedged in between Pre- 
torius’s Natal and Potgieter’s Potchefstroom. But it was the southern 
half, Transorangia, that interested Napier more directly. Not only 
had Transorangians taken part in the recent fighting in Natal, but 
trouble was beating up between them and their native neighbours in 
Transorangia itself. Trekkers and pre-Trek Boers competed with one 
another for farms in Adam Kok’s Griqua state of Philippolis to the 
north of the Orange River, ^ while beyond the Griqua borders men 
subject to no government whatever, even in name, occupied land 
as they chose right up to the Winburg frontier. 

Confusion was spreading eastward, too, from Transorangia into 
the Caledon River valley where Moshesh the Basuto was the strongest 
chief.2 He had long been gathering scattered clans round his im- 
pregnable rock fortress of Thaba Bosigo, and laying claim to a belt of 
land running northward to the Vaal, and to another strip of cornland 
to the west of the Caledon, the most desirable part of the future 
Free State. His outposts were already in the cornlands intermingled 
with the subjects of rival chiefs and, on the outskirts, with Boers who 
had drifted up singly from the frontier districts of Cape Colony. In 
the upper Caledon valley Sikonyela’s Batlokwa were at feud with the 
Basuto. In the middle valley half-breed and Bantu chiefs, such as 
Moroko of Thaba Nchu, and their Wesleyan missionaries claimed 
land and independence, while Moshesh and the Paris Evangelical 
missionaries on whose advice he sometimes relied, claimed, and in 
Bantu law claimed justly, that they were Basuto vassals. In the lower 
valley there were Boers who coveted the cornlands and even Basuto- 
land itself for its immunity from the horse sickness, while Moshesh, 
on his side, insisted that the Boers were allowed in his lands only by 
his grace and began to give broad hints that they should resume their 
trek to the republican north 

In such a troubled land there was clearly danger of serious con- 
flict, and Napier appealed to Lord Stanley for permission either to 
annex Transorangia and so control it, or to make treaties with the 
leading chiefs so as to offer them some support.^ Napier had been driven 
to make this suggestion by the activities of Jan Mocke, the leader 

^ For history of the Griquas, sec Orpen, J. M., Reminiscences of Life in South Africa; 
Lindley, A. F., Adamantia; Arnot, D. and Orpen, F. H. S., The Land Question of Griqualand 
West; Stow, G. W,, The Native Races of South Africa. 

* For history of the Basuto, see Basutoland Records, ed. Theal, G. M.; Orpen, J. M., 
Reminiscences, and History of the Basutos of South Africa 
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of the Transorangiansj who had taken part in the fighting against the 
British at Port Natal in May 1842. On his return from that unsuccessful 
venture Mocke had boasted that help was coming from the King of 
the Netherlands, who was said to have appealed to France and other 
Powers/ and that then the Boers would take up arms against the red- 
coats. Presently, regardless both of the interests of the hostile pre- 
Trek Boers and of Adam Kok, he moved down to Alleman’s Drift on 
the Orange River to proclaim a republic. He was forestalled by 
Judge Menzies, who was holding the circuit court at Colesberg on the 
colonial side of the river. Well knowing that he was exceeding his 
powers, Menzies, in words carefully chosen to avoid committing the 
Governor, took possession for the Queen of all the lands within the 
limits of the Punishment Act, save the dominions of Portugal and of 
native rulers (October 1842).^ 

It was a magnificent gesture, but it was not practical politics. 
Napier, faced with the unwelcome choice between disavowing 
Mei^zies’ action and confirming it in defiance of his instructions to 
annex nothing, disavowed it.^ But since Mocke persisted in proclaim- 
ing his republic and thereby disturbed both the Griquas on one side 
of the river and the colonial farmers on the other, Napier sent a strong 
force of regulars up to Colesberg and, when the main body again 
marched south, stationed detachments there and at another centre in 
the restive border districts (December 1842-February 1843).^ 

This show of British force, the first so far to the north, had a 
quietening effect, and so impressed the Caledon River chiefs that 
when Potgieter came down from Potchefstroom to sound them, 
neither Moshesh nor his neighbour, Moroko, would work with him.^ 
Then, at the close of April 1843, Napier not only received instructions 
from Lord Stanley, as we have seen, to arrange for the annexation of 
Natal, but also permission to make treaties with the Transorangian 
chiefs if necessary®; in June the 7th Dragoons arrived to enable him 
to guard the lengthening eastern and north-eastern frontiers. The 
Governor, however, postponed action in the north for a time, while 
Mocke and his friends tried to prevent the Natalians from coming to 
terms with Henry Gloete. But when Natal submitted and the pro- 
Colony Transorangians rallied, many of them lateron even petitioning 
to be included in the Natal settlement,’ Napier felt the time had 
come. In November and December 1843, he concluded treaties with 
Adam Kok and Moshesh similar to that which D’ Urban had made 
with Waterboer in 1834. The borders of Basutoland were roughly 

1 Annals of Nataly ii, 116, 138; G.O. 1362 (Gape Archives), Hare to Napier, 9 March 
1843. Enclosure. 

^ G.O. 1374 (Gape Archives), Menzies to Napier, 16, 23 and 28 Oct. 1842. 

® G.O. 1450 (Gape Archives), Napier to Stanley, 7 and 1 1 Nov., 13 Dec. 1842. 

* Ibid. 13 Dec. 1842 and enclosures; Ghasc, Natal Papers, u, 266, 271. 

® Basutoland Records y i, 51. 

® G.O. 1331 (Gape Archives), Stanley to Napier, 15 Jan. 1843. 

’ Armais of Natal, n, 329, 349. 
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defined for the first time, and both chiefs undertook to preserve order 
and to enforce the Punishment Act in return for subsidies.^ 

The treaties solved nothing, and yet they committed the Colonial 
Government to intervene in the last resort in support of its native 
allies. Intervention would almost certainly be called for if either chief 
tried to exercise his new powers against white men. No Trans- 
orangian would submit to that without a struggle. 

The treaties were followed by fifteen anxious months during which 
Mocke tried to unite Transorangia with Potchefstroom-Winburg, and 
Adam Kok clamoured for the protection of British troops. At length 
Kok tried to arrest a republican, as he claimed he had power to do in 
terms of his treaty. Even the pre-Trek Boers defied Griqua juris- 
diction, a scuffling warfare broke out, and the Colesberg farmers in 
the north-eastern colony prepared to join in. To guard against this 
wide extension of disorder, British troops rode up post-haste from the 
eastern frontier in May 1845 scattered the hostile Trans- 

orangians at Zwartkopjes.^ 

Hard on the heels of the dragoons came Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
the first Cape Governor to cross the Orange. Maitland, an Irish- 
man who had seen much service during the long French wars and 
later in India, had relieved Napier in March 1844. He had had 
experience of civil administration as Lieutenant-Governor of Ont lo 
and Nova Scotia, but he was apt to hesitate in the face of difficulties 
and then to act precipitately, and he was an old man to be called 
upon to grapple with such a confused and dangerous situation as 
that on the High Veld. 

The problem facing him was to give security to all the various 
new-comers in the disputed territory, to relieve white men of the 
hated jurisdiction of black and coloured chiefs, and to provide some 
machinery for keeping the peace. He summoned the Transorangian 
chiefs to Touwfontein in Kok’s principality (June 1845)^ and proposed 
that each should divide his territory into two parts : the one an inalien- 
able reserve, and the other an alienable area in which Europeans might 
lease quit-rent farms. Each chief should continue to rule his own 
people, but a British Resident was to deal with Europeans and keep the 
general peace with a few coloured troops and a stated number of 
warriors from each tribe. Short of the annexation of the territory and the 
assumption of complete responsibility, to which the British Govern- 
ment would not consent, this was the best scheme that could be devised ; 
certainly it marked the first partial extension of British authority beyond 
the Orange. A British Resident took up his quarters at Bloemfontein 
in the alienable portion of Philippolis in January 1846, but amid the 
mutual jealousies of the chiefs and their missionaries, the scheme could 

^ Basutoland Records, i, 55; Papers re Kaffirs, ParL Pep. 1851, xxxviii (424), pp. 214 sqq. 

® G.O. 1451 (Cape Archives), Maitland to Stanley, 13 May 1845 and enclosures. 

® Basutola^ Records, i, 93 ; G.O. 1451 (Gape Archives), Maitland to Stanley, 1 Aug. 1845. 
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not secure more than a very partial application. Only Adam Kok set 
aside any alienable territory worth mentioning. 

Maitland hoped that his Touwfontein system might be extended 
over the whole area of the interior covered by the Punishment Act, for 
everywhere there was confusion caused by the second trek that had 
been set in motion by Smellekamp’s exhortations, the loss of Port 
Natal and St Lucia Bay and the threat conveyed to Trekker indepen- 
dence by Napier’s treaties. About the New Year of 1844 expeditions 
from all parts of the High Veld and from northern Natal tried to get 
through to Delagoa Bay, where Smellekamp was, or, failing that, to 
some other Portuguese east coast port. Fever and fly thwarted them. 
Undismayed, Potgieter set to work to build a republic from the 
Orange River to the limits of Portuguese pretensions. 

Since Pretorius had failed in Natal, Potgieter stood out as the re- 
publican champion. His Potchefstroom-Winburg republic repudiated 
all connection with Natal and claimed a frontier that took in 
Tran«orangia “to the bank of the Great River”, i.e. the Orange 
(April 1844).^ Potgieter then made his way to Delagoa Bay without 
loss and, by arrangement with the Portuguese and a local chief, 
acquired a great tract of land in the eastern Transvaal highlands 
where Lydenburg now stands.^ He next tried to secure Transorangia 
and, failing in this, returned home to find that his Potchefstroomers 
had already begun to trek to the new lands. Thither he followed 
them in 1845. He set up his capital at Andries-Ohrigstad, just beyond 
the sphere of the Punishment Act, in touch with “Portugal” and, 
as he hoped, safe from British interference. 

Meanwhile the Natalians had begun to trek again. A few stalwarts 
had gone north after the Volksraad’s submission in August 1843; then, 
as the months passed and the tide of colour rose, and hopes of free land 
or even a share in their own government faded, others followed them 
by twos and threes. Some went only as far as Winburg or Potchef- 
stroom, but the more influential of them pushed north to Ohrigstad. 
After the Zwartkopjes fight, the discontented Transorangians fled 
north to Winburg or even across the Vaal, and so, all along the line, 
1845-6 saw Trekkers edging away northward towards the Transvaal, 
the refuge of the “die-hards” of the Great Trek. 

While Natal, Basutoland and Transorangia were thus involved in 
mutual troubles, Maitland’s hopes of extending his Touwfontein 
scheme northward were blasted by the outbreak of a new Kaffir war 
in the old storm centre on the eastern frontier of Cape Colony. Fear 
of such a war had hampered every successive Governor in his 
handling of the problems raised by the Trek, and now, when war 

^ G.O. 1382 (Gape Archives), Maitland to Stanley, 1 6 July 1844. Enclosure. 

2 Minutes, Onrigstad Volksraad, ao Aug. 1845, 15 May 1846 (Transvaal Archives); 
Stuart, J., De Hollandscfie Afrikaniit, pp. 181-3; Cachet, F. L., De WorstilsUrijd der TransvaUrs, 
pp. 292 sqg. 
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came, it tied the hands of the British authorities for two critical 
years. 

This war, the War of the Axe (1846-7), marked the final breakdown 
of the so-called Stockenstrom treaty system that had been instituted 
in the abandoned Queen Adelaide Province and the Ceded Territory 
in December 1836. The system was really part of the general treaty 
system that D’Urban and Napier had set on foot. It presupposed 
military force sufficient to keep the peace, and time for civilising in- 
fluences to permeate the tribes and perhaps to bring them at last 
willingly under British rule.^ Troops were not forthcoming in sufficient 
numbers to keep the peace on such a difficult frontier, though so long 
as Stockenstrom was on the spot as Lieutenant-Governor, the treaties 
answered better than has commonly been allowed. But Stocken- 
strom retired in September 1838, and the system gradually collapsed.^ 
It had many critics — some of the officials on the frontier and in Gape 
Town, the majority of the frontiersmen, both Afrikander and British, 
and, at the last, Stockenstrom’s own successor. Colonel John Hare, 
who held that, since Kaffirland was now ringed round by Europeans, it 
ought to be broken up. The murders of Hottentot herdsmen and the 
much rarer murders of Europeans, inevitable on all such native 
frontiers, were ascribed solely to the independent tribesmen, together 
with the still more inevitable losses of stock in a thinly peopled and un- 
fenced land cut across by rocky valleys and infested with wild beasts. 

Some of the chiefs for their part lost heart after Stockenstrom’s 
departure and made no attempt to restore stolen cattle ; others failed 
to restrain their subjects, and all felt themselves threatened when 
frontier officials scored up against them missing beasts which could 
not lawfully be claimed under the treaties. 

Napier visited the frontier twice. On the first occasion he allayed 
excitement by a show of force, and on both modified the treaties in 
detail with the consent of the chiefs and with good results (December 
1840). But he upheld the system as a whole. Doubtless there were 
thefts, but the average value of frontier farms was rising as sheep took 
the place of cattle and the general prosperity of the colony increased.^ 
In any event, time must be gained to give the civilising policy a 
chance, and the treaties were the only alternative to a renewed policy 
of reprisals which would breed another war, expensive to the British 
exchequer and irritating to the mass of the non-frontier burghers 
who were liable to be called out on commando. In June 1843, j^st 
when affairs in Natal were reaching a crisis, the situation on the eastern 

^ Report of Select Committee re AborigineSy Pari, Pap, 1836, vii (538), pp. 183 sqq,y 248; 
Stockenstrom to Fairbairn, 29 Oct, 1840 (Gubbins Collection in the library of the 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg), sec Walker, History of South Africay 
p. 221. 

* For breakdown of Treaty system, see Further Papers re Kaffir War, 1851, xxxviii (424), 
passim; also S, A, Commercial Advertiser and Graham^town Journal, passim, 

* Pari, Pap, 1851, xxxvni (424), p. 35; Stretch, L. S., ‘^Memorandum,*’ 1846 (Gubbins 
Collection), see Walker, op, cit, p. 221. 
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frontier became so serious that Napier, with the consent of Sandile, 
the Gaika chief, expelled an unruly chieftain from the Ceded Territory, 
regarrisoned Fort Willshire on the Keiskamma, and built a new fort 
between that river and the Fish. Matters drifted on during the rest 
of his Governorship, but soon after taking office Maitland visited the 
borderlands to examine the problem on the spot. Partly by per- 
suasion and partly by a show of force he induced the chiefs to agree 
to important changes in the treaties. The tribes were left in occupation 
of the Ceded Territory, but only during good behaviour and not of 
right. The door into Kaffirland was opened more widely to colonists 
in search of missing cattle, and troops were permitted to patrol and 
build forts as a protection against raiders right up to the borders of 
independent Kaffirland. To make things more secure Maitland also 
concluded treaties beyond the Kei with Kreli the Galeka, paramount 
chief of the Xosas, and with the Pondo chief Faku, whose rule he 
recognised over a large ‘‘treaty state” on the western confines of 
Nat^ (October 1844).^ 

But all this treaty-making was in vain, for within a few months both 
sides, native and white, were moving rapidly towards war, a war 
avowedly for land. What was left of the treaty system went by the 
board bit by bit; Grahamstown rejoiced openly that the parcelling 
out of Kaffirland was coming soon; the Gaikas, Tembus and Galekas 
closed their ranks in fear of a break-up,^ and the last of a series 
of border “incidents” precipitated open war. An old Kaffir thief 
charged with stealing an axe was being carried to Grahamstown for 
trial when he was forcibly rescued by a party of natives from beyond 
the border, and a Hottentot who had been manacled to him was 
murdered (March 1846). The colonial forces marched into Kaffirland 
and “the War of the Axe” began. 

The war ran its course much as D’ Urban’s Kaffir war had done, 
but it lasted longer and was waged on a much more extensive scale. 
The cost to the colony and the British taxpayer was very heavy, for 
the operations dragged on indecisively for twenty-one months and, 
at one time. Governor Maitland had 3200 regulars in the field 
besides some 11,000 burghers and friendly natives. The forces, far 
from their base, were hampered by costly and defective transport, 
by lack of water, and by endless bickering between the colonists, 
whom the regulars despised for their lack of discipline, and the 
regulars, whom the colonists accused of stiffness and lack of adapt- 
ability. In this last respect at least the campaign resembled the fight- 
ing on the North American frontier a century before and tlie Maori 
wars that were just beginning in New Zealand.® Maitland laid down 

^ Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvni (424), pp. 227 sqq. 

* Stretch to Fairbairn, 7 Nov. 1844, and Stretch, “Memorandum,” 1846 (Gubbins 
Collection), see Walker, History of South Africa^ p, 235 ; Macmillan, W. M., Bantu, Bosr and 
Briton, p. 238. 

• Sec C.H.B.E. vol. vii, Pt ii, p. 136. 
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his command in January 1847, and Sir Henry Pottinger, another 
Irishman who had seen both diplomacy and fighting in the service 
of the East India Company, took over the leadership. He brought the 
operations to an inconclusive end in some eleven months of obscure 
fighting^ before he was superseded in December 1847 by a new 
Governor, Sir Harry Smith. 

Smith, who was to leave his mark deep in South African history, 
was the last of the line of Peninsular veterans who held the Governor- 
ship. He was no new-comer to the problems of the frontier, for he had 
won his experience there as D’Urban’s right-hand man in the thirties.^ 
After eleven years’ residence in the colony he had passed on to India 
as Adjutant-General and now returned as the hero of the First Sikh 
War and as an old friend. He held greater powers than any Governor 
before him, for he was also the Queen’s High Commissioner in South 
Africa, authorised to deal with affairs in territories beyond the 
Queen’s acknowledged dominion but “adjacent or contiguous to” 
the borders of the colony. The circumstances of the Trek had made 
this new office essential, and Pottinger had been the first High Com- 
missioner appointed,^ but Smith was the first who was free to use the 
new powers. With all the energy of his impulsive nature he availed 
himself of them to bring about a general South African settlement. 

The High Commissioner’s first task was to deal with the eastern 
frontier of the colony and here he largely re-established D’Urban’s 
rejected scheme of twelve years before.^ He annexed the remains of 
the Ceded Territory outright and named them Victoria East. Fingos 
were settled in the northern half and protected by a screen of villages 
of time-expired soldiers, and the rest of the land was sold as farms. 
Smith also annexed what had been Queen Adelaide Province as a 
separate imperial dependency under the name of British Kaffraria, 
and compelled the recognition of the Queen’s sovereignty along the 
mission r^ad beyond the Kei which ensured land communications 
between the Cape and Natal. 

In the north the Governor carried the frontier of Cape Colony up 
to the Orange along nearly all its length,® and then having thus 
rounded off the territory under his full administration, he took up 
the far more difficult task of dealing with the Trekkers beyond the 
river and the restless native tribes among whom they were scattered. 
The ring of so-called “treaty states” just beyond the colonial border 
had no real existence save on paper, and the ill-defined authority of 
the British Resident in Transorangia was precarious. But republican 


^ FortheWar of the Axe, see Correspondence.., re Kaffir Tribes ^ Pari. Pap. 1847, xxxvni f 786] ; 
* vide supra, pp. sqq. 

® For the terms of appointment of the High Commissioner, see Papers re Kaffirs, Pari, 
rap. 1847-^, xLin [912], p. 5. 

« ^^«/>rfl,D.3i2;and Papers re Kaffirs^ Pari. Pap. 1847-8, xliii [969], for Smith’s 
Kaffranan settlement. 6 22, 3^. ^ s 
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institutions were in no better state, for there was anarchy in Winburg ; 
beyond the Vaal the scattered groups of Boers at Potchefstroom and 
Ohrigstad were at feud with one another and their native neighbours 
alike, and some of them were already on the move again into the 
northern wilds of the Zoutspanberg, while the Trekkers who had 
remained in Natal were preparing to retrace their steps up the 
mountain passes. 

The confusion that reigned beyond the Orange convinced Smith 
that he must either withdraw the Resident from Bloemfontein or else 
make British rule a reality. After a momentary hesitation he chose 
the latter alternative.^ His friendly welcome by Moshesh and many 
of the Boers in Transorangia and even in republican Winburg 
heartened him, and having first frightened Adam Kok into parting 
with the remnants of his jurisdiction over the Griquas in the alienable 
portion of his lands in return for a small pension, he passed on to 
deal with Pretorius and his Natalians. He found them camped in the 
raincit the foot of the Drakensberg, angry and depressed. The same 
forces that had driven them from the old colony ten or twelve years 
before were still working in their minds. Dismay at the refusal of 
their new British governors to impose a pass law or to recognise any 
colour-bar in a country where natives were far more numerous and 
more dangerous than they had been in the colony was added to bitter 
disappointment at the land settlement arranged by Cloete while, 
over and above these general grievances was the wrath of Pretorius, 
who, towards the close of the War of the Axe, had journeyed to 
Grahamstown to state the Natalians’ case to Sir Henry Pottinger, and 
had been refused an interview by the harassed Governor. However, 
Sir Harry Smith was popular with the Trekkers for old times’ sake, 
and they listened courteously to what he had to say in the long con- 
ferences round the camp-fires. By the promise of the immediate grant 
of full-sized farms to all who could prove their claims, and of similar 
farms to others who engaged to remain on them for seven years, he 
induced a few of the Trekkers to turn back into Natal. But the great 
majority would not listen. A few turned eastward and crossed the 
Buffalo River to found a little republic (Utrecht) on land granted them 
by Panda; the rest plodded away up the mountain road either north- 
wards to Ohrigstad or north-westwards with Pretorius to Potchef- 
stroom. 

While the Natalians were still hesitating on the banks of the Tugela, 
Smith took a decisive step, for he hoped that the High Veld Boers would 
still admit their British citizenship even after twelve long years in the 
wilderness. He persuaded Pretorius to sound the “emigrant farmers ” 
beyond the Vaal ; but before he received their answer, thinking the 
action would be popular, he proclaimed the Queen’s sovereignty over 

^ Correspondence re 0 . R. Territory^ Pari, Pap, 1852-3, Lxvi [1646], p. 22. 

* Annals of Nataly 11, 191, 279, 450 sqq. \ Correspondence re.,. settlement of Nataly Pari. Pap. 
1847-8, XLH [980], pp. i84^j^^., 196, 212. 
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all, white, coloured and black, in the territories between the Orange, 
the Vaal and the Drakensberg Mountains (February 1848).^ The 
proclamation of the Sovereignty was avowedly the sequel to Maitland’s 
Touwfontein scheme. Great Britain must either take full control of 
the Trek, or leave the Trekkers and the tribes to fight it out. Even 
Earl Grey had had to face that fact a year before,^ and now it fell to 
Smith to take the last definite step towards control which was neither 
so impulsive nor so rash as has sometimes been claimed. He returned 
to Cape Town hoping that he had linked Natal to the parent colony 
by a territory in which the Queen’s writ would run unopposed. And 
so it might have been but for Pretorius. 

As soon as the High Commissioner had left the north, Pretorius 
tried repeatedly to raise the Winburgers by urging that Smith had 
had no right to annex them, and when his efforts at persuasion failed, 
he called in the Transvaalers to compel them to rise. Potgieter was 
opposed to any such adventure, but Pretorius won over enough 
adherents in Potchefstroom to add to his own Natalians and invade 
the Sovereignty in the republican cause. As he marched south, his 
force was gradually swelled with willing and unwilling recruits until 
some 1200 men in all were under his command. There was no resist- 
ance to his progress, for the British Resident, Major Warden, had 
no effective force at his disposal and surrendered Bloemfontein with- 
out a blow. Pretorius put Warden across the Orange River and 
evidently hoped that that would be the end of the Sovereignty. He 
was mistaken. Sir Harry was not the man to submit to open defiance. 
He marched north with a strong force of regulars, reinforced it with 
some Transorangian burghers and Griquas, and after a brisk action 
dispersed the dwindling commando at Boomplaats, midway between 
the Orange and the Modder (29 August 1848). Pretorius fled across 
the Vaal with a remnant of his followers, and Smith was left to 
proclaim the Orange River Sovereignty as part of the Queen’s 
dominions once more,^ 

Thus, by August 1848, Sir Harry Smith had possessed himself of 
the southern reaches of the Trekkers’ Road that ran up from the Cape 
Colony to the Vaal drifts and the passes of the Drakensberg. Below the 
passes. Natal, now practically emptied of its Boer inhabitants, was 
under British rule; while, beyond the Vaal, the most determined of the 
Trekkers had reached the northernmost limits of their dispersion by 
the occupation of the Zoutpansberg. The outlines of the new territories 
of Natal, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal were already 
discernible. So far as such a movement can be said to have had an 
end, the Boomplaats campaign marked the end of the Great Trek. 

1 PwrL Pap. 1848, XLiii [969], pp. 56, 63. 

* C.O. 49/^> Grey to Pottinger, 4 Dec. 1846; Je Kiewiet, G. W., British Colonial Policy 
and the South African Republics^ 1848-72, p. 30. 

• Papers re Nataly Pari. Pap. 1849, xxxvi [1059], pp. 43, 61. 
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{b) Control or Withdrawal, 1848-1854? 

The six years that followed Sir Harry Smith’s apparendy permanent 
settlement were among the most fateful in the history of South Africa. 
Save for a few native territories and some scattered groups of cattle 
farmers beyond the Vaal,the whole of the future Unionof South Africa 
was under British rule and, therefore, open to the influence of the liberal 
Britain of the day operating mainly through the more or less liberal- 
ised Cape Colony. That fact was potentially of the utmost political 
and social importance. Politically, the republican form of govern- 
ment by Volksraad had as yet had only a brief career; in Natal and 
Winburg it had been swept away, and in the Transvaal it hardly 
existed except on paper. The Cape Colony, on the other hand, was 
already on the way to achieving parliamentary government after the 
usual colonial pattern. It might be assumed that this system, and 
probably something like the new responsible government that was 
being evolved in Canada, would be established in due time wherever 
the Union Jack flew in southern Africa, though the conditions of 
Natal and the Orange River Sovereignty were primitive enough to 
make even the most enthusiastic Liberals pause. 

Socially, the possibilities were even more pregnant. In D’Urban’s 
day, Europeans had only had to find a modus vivendi with ex-slaves and 
Hottentots, the two sections of the Cape coloured folk within their 
own community; their relations with the Bantu, according to the 
segregation policy traditional since van Riebeeck’s coming, had been 
a mere matter of frontier police work. But now, Europeans every- 
where had to face the problem of living beside and ruling tribal Bantu 
within the expanding Cape Colony and the new States they were 
making beyond its borders. The question at issue for South Africa 
was whether these relations were to accord with the liberal rules 
already fairly established in the original colony, or with the ideas 
which the Trekkers had departed from the colony to preserve. 

The story of the development of the Cape Parliament is told in the 
following chapter. Here it is sufficient to note that it was the de- 
liberate work of imperial policy based on the notable social and 
economic advances made by the colony between 1836 and 1853. 
During that period, the European population doubled in spite of the 
Great Trek, and revenue and trade expanded. Merino wool and 
Ichaboe guano, the prospect of copper in Namaqualand and the 
opening of inland markets by the Trekkers warranted increased ex- 
penditure on the machinery of government in Church and State. This 
improved machinery was not purely official as it had been in the days 
immediately preceding the Trek. Municipal councils, road boards, 
school committees, the Dutch Reformed Synod, to which autonomy was 
granted in 1843, wholly or in part elective, and together they 
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provided the training in local government and the physical or spiritual 
communications on which alone a sound system of self-government 
could be based. Thus, in a South Africa, where no community was 
as yet either rich or populous, the Cape Colony was far and away the 
largest, wealthiest, most stable, and, as ever, most closely in touch 
with the invigorating forces of the outer world. By adopting a colour- 
blind franchise in 1853, it indeed widened the gulf that lay between 
itself and the Trekker republics; but that franchise was accepted as a 
matter of course in the western districts of the colony, and although 
some of the easterners desired a higher franchise to exclude Bantu 
voters, a vagrancy law to control coloured labour, and separation from 
the west as a means to these and other ends, neither the dominant west 
northe Imperial Governmentinthebackgroundwasprepared to agree. 

The Cape franchise of 1853 completed, as far as a political device 
could complete, the liberal solution of the Cape’s original native 
problem begun by the 50th Ordinance of 1828.^ In so far as the colony 
had an internal Bantu problem at the time of Sir Harry Smith’s 
settlement, it was practically confined to the Fingos in Victoria East.^ 
There, the main principles on which the future Cape Native Terri- 
tories were to be ruled, were already being established. The Fingos, 
assured of the two essentials, land and skilled guidance by mission- 
aries and officials, made marked progress and presently became a 
stabilising factor on the troubled eastern frontier. 

Beyond that frontier lay the separate imperial dependency of 
British Kaffraria, This was to all intents and purposes a native reserve. 
Small European settlements were permitted around the forts, but 
everywhere else the tribes were left secure in their lands and under the 
rule of their chiefs. They were subject, however, to the High Com- 
missioner as “Great Chief”, and to the general control of magistrates 
charged w^ith the duty of seeing that nothing was done “inconsistent 
with justice and humanity”. The weakness of the scheme was that 
the chiefs were stripped of much of their authority and, in the absence 
of any considerable revenue, were given very little in exchange ; while 
the magistrates, unable to apply the Roman-Dutch law of the colony 
to tribesmen, were debarred from recognising tribal law and custom. 
They had to fall back on a mixture of martial law and common sense, 
altogether too much like the “Smith law” which Sir Harry himself 
had administered feverishly in D’Urban’s Queen Adelaide province 
in days gone by.^ 

After a time this system of personal government broke down in 
British Kaffraria. The Gaikas grew restive at the news that the 
Sovereignty men were pressing hard on Basutoland, a country that 

^ Vide supra^ pp. 290-1 . 

* For Smith’s policy in Victoria East and British Kaffraria, see Papers re Kaffirs. Pari. Pap. 
1848, XLHi [969], 1850, xxxviu [1288]. ' * Vide supra, p. 312. 
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was really one with their own ; they had long been resentful that some 
of their white magistrates refused to recognise certain of their most 
cherished and fundamental customs ; a prophet arose among them who 
pointed to the anti-convict agitation then raging in the colony (1849) 
as evidence that the white men were not wholly loyal to the “Great 
Chief”. The explosion came when Sir Harry Smith deposed the Gaika 
chief, Sandile, for contumacy, and placed his powers in the hands 
first of a European magistrate and then of a native nominee. The 
tribes refused to obey either, and when the Governor sent up troops to 
arrest Sandile, they broke out into armed rebellion (December 1850). 
They mauled a column of troops, wiped out three of Smith’s military 
villages, and cooped up the Governor himself for a time in one of the 
frontier forts.^ 

Smith was thus faced unexpectedly with an ugly situation which 
rapidly grew uglier. His garrison had been weakened by the recent 
despatch home of a battalion, and now the rebel Gaikas were joined 
successively by some of the Tembus, by many of the Kaffir police 
and coloured Cape Mounted Rifles, and by numbers of Hottentots, 
landless men for the most part,^ from the Kat River, Theopolis and 
Shiloh mission stations. Smith was dismayed that the Hottentots 
should join the Kaffirs, their hereditary foes, for in previous cam- 
paigns they had always given invaluable aid to the colonial forces. 
But now they were discontented because they had not been treated 
as well as the burghers by whose side they had fought in the War of 
the Axe, and they listened to one, Willem Uithaalder, who taught 
them that the time had come to strike a blow for the “Hottentot 
nation” of his dreams. Worse still, the commando system, which had 
shown ominous signs of weakening during the War of the .\xe, broke 
down altogether. The burghers of the western districts were not even 
called out, and those of the threatened eastern districts responded 
badly. Some said they dared not leave their homes for fear of Kaffir 
raids, others that they had no mind to fight the Gaikas and then see 
Fingos and suchlike reap the fruits of victory, others again that 
Kaffraria was the affair of the imperial authorities and none of their 
business. Smith always claimed that but for the defection of the 
Hottentots and the dereliction of their duty by the burghers, he could 
have ended the war quickly.^ As it was, he was left to do the best he 
could, during the long months that must elapse before reinforcements 
from overseas could reach him, with the 1 700 British regulars already 
under his command, colonial volunteers, friendly tribesmen, and 
those Hottentots who remained loyal. 

^ For Kaffir War of 1850-3, see Correspondence re Kaffirs, Pari. Pap. i85i,xxxviii [1334, 
1352, 1380I; Papers re Kaffir Tribes, 1852, xxxiii [1428! and 1852-3, lxvi [1635]; Report of 
Select Committee, 1851, xiv (635) ; Gory, Rise of S. Africa, vol. v. 

2 Macmillan, W. M., The Cape Colour Qiiestion, pp. 279 sqq. 

® Smith to Grey, 17 April 1852, Pari. Pap. 1852-3, lxvi [1635], p. 72; Autobiography of 
Sir Harry Smith, ed. G. G. Moore Smith (1903), p. 791, 
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Smith, optimistic as ever, refrained from asking for reinforcements, 
which he knew the Home authorities could ill spare; but, as the 
weeks went by, the fatal reactions of the Kaffir war on his South 
African settlement as a whole became apparent. Just as the War of 
the Axe had done much to ruin Maitland’s Touwfontein scheme, so, 
now, the War of 1850 prevented Smith from handling firmly the 
urgent problems beyond the Orange River. The eyes of the British 
Government and public might be fixed on the costly Kaffir war (the 
mounting pile of bluebooks witnessed to that fact), but Smith knew 
that the central factor of his South African problem was the Orange 
River Sovereignty. If a firm administration could be established there 
and a reasonable land settlement be granted to the jarring Europeans, 
half-castes and Bantu, the attempt to control the Trek would stand; 
if not, it must fail, not only upon the High Veld, but possibly also 
in the newly-acquired coastal dependency of Natal. 

The prospects of success in the Sovereignty were not and never 
had been good. The whole stream of British colonial policy was 
against its maintenance; the desire to avoid additional expense and 
responsibility, the difficulty of reconciling the acquisition of colonies 
with the abolition of what remained of the old colonial system, and 
the widespread belief that colonies of settlement must one day 
fall away. Nevertheless, Earl Grey had recognised the annexation 
complacently enough on the understanding that the bulk of the 
inhabitants of all colours desired it and were prepared to provide for 
local defence and to pay their own way,^ and, at first, all promised 
to go well. Many of the anti-British burghers had followed Pretorius 
beyond the Vaal; of the burghers who remained, some were loud in 
their professions of loyalty, and the rest seemed to be content with 
any administration that promised them security. New men, some of 
them of British stock, were coming up from the Cape Colony, and as 
late as 0 > tober 1850, Grey had visions of a South African federation 
similar to that which he had propounded recently to the Australasian 
colonies.*^ But by that time the Sovereignty had begun to totter. 

Major Henry Warden, the Resident at Bloemfontein, was a good regi- 
mental officer but no statesman. Without even an Executive Council to 
advise him, he was hampered by a Legislative Council consisting of 
district magistrates and nominated burghers. He had no adequate 
revenue and he must keep the peace with a tiny garrison of British 
regulars and coloured troops, a swarm of native levies, and Boer 
farmers serving under elected commandants and field-comets. If the 
burghers failed him, he would be almost powerless.® 

Warden dealt with the tangled land problem summarily. He had 
no difficulty in the west where inhabitants of any kind were scarce ; 

^ Papers re KaffirSy Pari, Pap. 1 847-8, xun [960}, pp. 67. 

* de Kiewiet, Brit, Col. Policy y p. 34 ; C.H.B.E, vol. vii, Pt i, 426. 

® Correspondence re assumption of Sovereignty y Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvii [1360], pp. 3 sqq. 
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in the south he left the Griquas to look after themselves, which meant 
that they gradually parted with their farms ; but in the east he fell foul 
of Moshesh, the chief on whom the stability of the Sovereignty most 
of all depended. He compelled Moshesh under threat of war to 
accept a southern boundary which cut off a large wedge from the 
lands claimed and partially occupied by the Basuto and then 
recognised the claims of Europeans and rival chiefs to nearly all the 
cornlands to the west of the Caledon River (September-December 
1849).^ This Warden Line naturally failed to bring peace. The Basuto 
refused to move to their side of it and there was no power to move 
them. Then the outbreak of the war in British Kaffraria shook the 
whole rickety fabric of the Sovereignty, and Smith made matters worse 
by directing Warden to recognise Moroko of Thaba Nchu, one of the 
‘‘Wesleyan” chieftains, as Great Chief in place of Moshesh whom he 
suspected of intriguing with the hostile Kaffirs. Thus encouraged, 
Warden called out his motley forces to drive the Basuto behind the 
line,^ but his burghers failed to support him fully and he was defeated 
at Viervoet (June 1851). 

Viervoet was the beginning of the end of the S overeignty. Warden 
was forced to stand on the defensive at Bloemfontein while the Basuto 
advanced to the line they had long claimed and harried the farms of 
those burghers who had turned out in his commando. Other 
burghers negotiated openly with Moshesh for immunity, and both 
they and he called on Pretorius for aid. Meanwhile in the south the 
Kaffir war was going badly and was spreading dangerously. After 
nearly a year of fighting the Gaikas and Tembus were showing as 
much enterprise and vigour as at the beginning, and now Kreli’s 
Galekas beyond the Kei River were being drawn in and the Pondos 
further east were restive. Smith called for two more regiments to 
drive the Gaikas out of the Amatola mountains. 

This appeal for more troops was ill hearing to a failing ministry 
which had already sent considerable reinforcements unasked, all the 
more so as its South African policy, batsed on the High Commissioner’s 
sanguine reports, was under heavy fire from the Parliamentary 
Opposition, other critics led by The Times^ and the Committee for 
Trade and Plantations.^ The Cabinet was alarmed at the inadequacy 
of the army for home defence in face of growing European dangers, 
harassed by the constant demands of the Indian army for men, 
and persuaded that colonies ought to provide for their own defence.^ 
Only very grudgingly did Grey send more troops. At the same time 
he warned Smith that unless the Sovereignty men would support 
their own Government, the Queen’s authority might, however re- 
luctantly, have to be withdrawn after peace had been established and 

^ Basutoland Records, i, 276^^., in, 104. 

* Morrell, W. P., Brit, Col, Policy, pp. 285-95; de Kiewiet, Brit, Col, Polm, p. 34. 

» See C.H,B.E, vol. n. 
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her honour vindicated.^ An unmistakable sign that Grey was weaken- 
ing in his support of the Governor was his appointment of Major 
W. S. Hogge and Mr Mostyn Owen, as “Assistant Commissioners 
for the settling and adjusting of the affairs of the eastern and north- 
eastern boundaries of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope”, with 
power to report direct.^ This practically halved Sir Harry’s powers; 
but he had to acquiesce. As soon as he could, however, he sent 
the Assistant Commissioners north to save the Sovereignty, the key- 
stone of his South African settlement, with the reminder that he 
had given more thought to it than to any other part of his administra- 
tion, and the warning that abandonment must lead to grave trouble 
with the tribes wherever white men were settled, from Panda’s Zulu- 
landinthe south to Lake Ngami in the far north.® He himself remained 
behind to grapple with the apparently endless war in the Amatolas. 

Both Hogge and Owen had had previous South African experience, 
and both soon realised that the fate of the Sovereignty depended 
largely on what happened north of the Vaal. To explain this we must 
return to note what had occurred there since Potgieter had led his 
Trekkers north in 1845.^ Events in the Transvaal during the past few 
years had contributed nothing to stabilise the chaos to the south of the 
river. Potgieter had at first exercised patriarchal powers over his 
followers at Ohrigstad and had claimed supremacy over the whole 
of the Transvaal as pioneer commandant. His benevolent despotism 
was challenged almost at once by immigrants from Natal who set up a 
Volksraad at Ohrigstad (1845), and his supremacy was then attacked 
by Pretorius who gained the upper hand at Potchefstroom during and 
after the Boomplaats campaign (1848). Soon afterwards, Potgieter 
moved away northward to the Zoutpansberg, while his opponents 
abandoned fever-stricken Ohrigstad for the new village of Lydenburg 
close by and agreed with Pretorius’s folk that there should be one 
VolksraaJ for the whole Transvaal (May 1849).^ 

For some years afterwards this union existed only on paper. The 
local patriotisms of Potchefstroom and Lydenburg, and the personal 
jealousies of their respective leaders were inflamed by religious dis- 
putes. Not only were many Transvaalers, and notably Potgieter’s 
adherents, Doppers who regarded the orthodox members of the 
Reformed Church as latitudinarians, but the orthodox were divided 
among themselves.® Colonial and Sovereignty clergymen had visited 
the Transvaal from 1847 onwards, but in spite of repeated invitations 

^ Grey to Smith, 15 Sept. Pari. Pap, 1852, xxxin [1428], p. 539; Bell and Morrell, 
Select Documents y pp. 523 sqq. 

• Instructions, 31 May 1852, and Grey to Smith, 1 1 June 1851, Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxviii 
[1280], pp. 62, 66. 

• Smith to Assistant Commissioners, ii Nov. 1851, Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxiii [1428], 

p. 202. * Vide supra, p. 339. 

® For early Transvaal history, see Volksraad Pfo*ule (Transvaal Archives); Stuart, J., De 
HollandscheAfrikanen'yCsichciyY. L.yDe Worstelstrijd der Transvalers ;Engc\hrcc\it, Geschiedenis, i. 

• McCarter, J., Geschiedenis der Ned. Geref. Kerk in Z^d-Afrika; Engelbrecht, i, 1 14 sqq. 
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none had come to minister permanently from either the colony or the 
Netherlands, and the Transvaalers feared that none would come un- 
less they submitted to the Cape Synod. The Lydenburgers were pre- 
pared to submit, but the Potchefstroomers would not, lest the sword 
temporal should follow the sword spiritual. Controversy raged. ^ 

The authority and revenue of this distracted State were both 
nominal. Little revenue could be obtained from a community of sub- 
sistence farmers and ivory hunters, who left tillage to lackadaisical 
and unreliable native servants and gardening to their wives, relied 
on casual immigrants from the British colonies for skilled labour, and 
traded with the tribes and each other mainly by barter.^ Still less 
could authority be looked for from a Volksraad which was over- 
shadowed and sometimes interrupted by the Sovereign People, or 
from an executive which consisted of three Commandants-General 
each supreme in his own district. 

The weakness of an embryo State, with a scattered population, the 
quota of runaways from more orderly communities inevitable in 
frontier territories, and no police other than the commando, was 
revealed in the Transvaal’s native policy. On paper, it was in 
the main the policy of republican Natal; in practice, as the con- 
stant repetition of the laws sufficiently proves, it was what each 
group or even each man thought best. There was no true slavery 
in the Transvaal except possibly in the wild Zoutpansberg in touch 
with the slave-dealing Portuguese, but the apprenticeship system 
was gravely abused. The sale and purchase of apprentices occurred 
in the Orange River Sovereignty, the Free State and even in 
the noith-eastern Cape Colony in the middle ’fifties, but the measure 
of the thing in the Transvaal may be gauged from the fact that 
it still existed there among leaders of the community a full ten 
years later.^ 

Such were the facts that Commissioners Hogge and Owen pre- 
pared to face. The Transvaalers must either be brought under 
effective control or they must be given their independence, and the 
Commissioners were inclined towards the latter course. The only 
obvious argument for trying to control the Trekkers was that, left 
to themselves, they might press hard on the missionaries and the 
tribes, especially on those along the Missionaries’ Road that ran by 
their western borderlands towards Central Africa. They had claimed 
the road as theirs since 1840; latterly they had turned back hunting 
parties on it,^ and they were now quarrelling over land and juris- 

1 Correspondence re Sovereignty^ Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvn [1360], p. 2; Verslag der Handelingen 
van de Algemeene Kerkvergadering..., April 1859, p. 40; Engelbrecht, op. cit. i, 32; Dreyer, 
Die Kaapse Kerky pp. 88 sqq. 

* Stuart, pp. 216 sqq.; Engelbrecht, i, xiv, cxlvi sqq. 

* Correspon^nce re Adjacent Territories....S^^-y (Cape Blue Book), pp. 126, 183, 199; 
Walker, History of South Africa, p. 292 n. 

* Correspondence re Sovereignty, Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvn [1360], pp. 28, 34, 69. 
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diction with Montsiwa, a Barolong chief, and his Wesleyan missionary 
in the Molopo river section (December 1851). 

This argument carried little weight in official circles. The old 
evangelical enthusiasm had waned, and with a Kaffir war raging and 
the heavy task of safeguarding native interests in the Sovereignty and 
Natal on their shoulders, imperial officials were less sympathetically 
inclined towards the tribes than they had been. As for the mission- 
aries, the growing opinion among them was that these had nothing 
to fear from Trekkers who owed much to some members of their body 
in the early days of the Trek, and who apparently did not object to 
missionaries as such, but only to politically-minded missionaries.^ If 
that were so, it was an objection which the Boers shared with many 
past Cape Governors. 

On the other hand the arguments for recognising the independence 
of the Transvaalers were strong. These die-hards of the Trek, who 
had trekked furthest and most frequently, would never acknowledge 
their British citizenship without a struggle. They were far away, the 
nearest of them perhaps 750 miles from Cape Town, and in all their 
supposedly barren acres there was no centre like Port Natal or 
Maritzburg at which the troops could strike with hope of decisive 
success. Though only some 20,000 in all, the assertion of control over 
them would call for enormous exertion and expense. 

Finally, it was not so much a question of British intervention in the 
Transvaal as of Transvaal intervention in the Sovereignty. Pretorius 
had hinted that though he would much prefer to negotiate for in- 
dependence, he was ready in the last resort to respond to the appeals 
of Moshesh and the Winburgers and to cross the Vaal in arms. That 
must be prevented at all costs, and, if the Transvaalers could be 
placated, the Winburg malcontents would be isolated or at least be 
given an independent territory to which they could easily migrate. 
With such considerations in mind, Sir Harry Smith consented to 
raise the ban he had laid on Pretorius after Boomplaats and to allow 
him and other Transvaal delegates to meet Commissioners Hogge and 
Owen at the Sand River in the northern part of the Sovereignty to 
discuss future relations. 

It was a strange haphazard conference. The Commissioners had 
no precise instructions ; Potgieter’s Zoutpansbergers were not repre- 
sented, and the Winburg die-hards accused Pretorius and the Lyden- 
burgers of deserting them. Nevertheless the two sides succeeded in 
reaching an agreement, and on 17 January 1852 the so-called Sand 
River Convention was signed as ‘‘Minutes of a Meeting between... 
H.M. Assistant Commissioners... and a deputation from the emigrant 
farmers residing north of the Vaal River”.^ Informal though it was, 

1 See Agar-Hamilton, J. A. I., Native Policy of tJie VoortrekkerSy pp. go sqq. 

• For text, see Correspondence re 0 . R. Territory, Pari. Pap. 1852-3, xvi [1646], pp. 3-6; 
Bell and Morrell, Select Documents , pp. 526-8; Eybers, G. W., Select Constitutional Documents, 
pp. 358-9. 
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the agreement is one of the fundamental documents of South African 
history, for it recognised the existence of a Boer state. Henceforward 
the Transvaalers, by the very fact of their independence, were 
destined to influence profoundly their fellow-countrymen in the 
British territories to the south. 

Both parties promised to facilitate mutual trade, to extradite 
criminals, to allow free movement across the common frontier, and 
to abstain from encroaching on each other’s territories. Slavery was 
forbidden in the Republic ; the Transvaalers were assured of an open 
powder market in the colonies, and H.M. Government disclaimed all 
alliances with ‘‘coloured nations to the north of the Vaal River”. 

While this decisive step was being taken in the remote interior, 
Sir Harry Smith, in command of ten good battalions and a regiment 
of lancers, was at last beating down the resistance of the Gaikas in 
the mountainous Waterkloof, and the Pondos had fallen upon Kreli’s 
Galekas from behind. But news cf these successes reached London 
too late to save the High Commissioner. Smith’s prestige with the 
Cabinet was gone, and his enemies, eager to attack the ministry 
through him, were in full cry.^ In the Lords, the Duke of Wellington, 
as Commander-in-Chief, defended his conduct of the war;^ but Major 
Hogge, on the spot, criticised it adversely, and Grey accepted Hogge’s 
verdict.® He lost patience with Smith’s oft-repeated assurances that 
all would be well presently, and early in January 1852, on the eve of 
the fall of the ministry, recalled him.^ 

At the ministry’s request, Wellington nominated, as Smith’s suc- 
cessor, the Hon. George Cathcart, who had been one of his aides-de- 
camp at Waterloo. The appointment, in the middle of a campaign, 
of a comparatively unknown man who had never held any civilian 
post of importance nor had had South African military experience 
occasioned some surprise ; nevertheless, those who appointed Cath- 
cart knew that he was an energetic soldier who could be trusted to 
finish the Kaffir war. That to them was the principal consideration. 
Not so to Smith. To him, the war, now apparently so nearly ended, 
was only one factor, and that not the most important, of the South 
African problem. The crux lay in the despised Orange River Sove- 
reignty. And all the signs of the times pointed to the speedy abandon- 
ment of that territory. Grey, disillusioned, had admitted wearily 
that the maintenance of British authority over the desolate plains of 
the Trekkers was “Quixotic philanthropy”,® and had let the Trans- 
vaalers go. Now he agreed with Russell that the Sovereignty ought 

1 See Morrell, Brit, Col. Policyy pp. 287-93, for illustrative extracts. 

* Autobiography, pp. 642-3. See Fortescue, J., History of the British Army,^XJJ, ^26 sqq. for 
a favourable estimate of Smith as a soldier, 

• Morrell, op. cit. p. 292. 

* Grey to Smith, 14 Jan. 1852, Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxm [1428], pp. 2^^sqq. 

• Morrell, op, cit. p. 302. 
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to be abandoned sooner or later.^ Sooner rather than later, Smith 
feared. In April 1852 he sailed home despairing. 

Hogge and Owen were determined to save the key position if they 
could. Given that, the Transvaalers might one day be drawn out of 
their isolation into the British system. Besides, there was something 
south of the Vaal to show for four years of British rule, feeble though 
that had been. There were fully ten thousand white inhabitants, and 
four or five villages, of which Bloemfontein and Smithfield were 
chief; each village had its Reformed clergyman, church and school; 
the capital possessed also the beginnings of an Anglican cathedral and 
a newspaper. The Friend.^ Abandonment without overwhelming cause 
would, the Commissioners held, be a breach of faith to those British 
citizens who had gone up to the Sovereignty after the annexation. 

The Commissioners were doing their best to restore order when 
Hogge, the more far-seeing of the two, died. While Owen struggled 
on amid growing confusion, Moshesh fell upon his exasperating 
enemy Sikonyela and overran his lands, and Pretorius rode into 
Bloemfontein to be hailed as the man who would put the Basuto in 
their place. Moshesh, taking the hint, showed a willingness to come to 
terms, but Major Warden issued ammunition to Moshesh’s half-breed 
neighbours who promptly swept off Basuto cattle and horses. It was 
the last straw. Earl Grey had already indicated that Warden was 
unfit for his post;^ hence Owen dismissed him for mishandling a des- 
perate situation and, abandoning all hope of holding the Sovereignty 
without a considerable garrison, anxiously awaited the coming of 
the new High Commissioner (July 1852). 

Cathcart was held fast until nearly the end of the year among the 
last smouldering embers of the Kaffir war. Immediately after his 
arrival at the Cape he had taken drastic steps to end it. He disbanded 
the useless native levies, raised mounted police, the first in South 
Africa, and brought out the burgher commandos in force by 
promising them a share in the spoil of cattle if they came, and 
threatening to withdraw the regulars if they did not. Ten thousand of 
Kreli’s cattle were taken, and, by December 1852, the shattered tribes 
could resist no longer. The High Commissioner was thus free to hurry 
to the north leaving the settlement of affairs in Kaffraria to wait while 
he dealt with the troubles beyond the Orange. 

He arrived with 2500 men at his back to impose peace on the 
Sovereignty.^ With his accustomed decision he condemned the 

^ Grey to Smith, 21 Oct. 1851, Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxiii [1428], p. 245. 

* CorresporuUnce re O. R, Territory , Pari. Pap. 1854, xliii [1758], pp. 23 sqq.y 54; Corre- 
spondence re Adjacent Territories... (Gape Blue Book), p. 20; Stuart, Hollandsche 
Afrikaneny p. 18/^; Orpen, Reminiscences, p. 97. 

* Grey to Smith, 14 Jan. 1852, Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxiii [1428], pp. 253 sqq. 

* Cathcart to Pakington, 14 Nov. 1852, Correspondence re Kaffirs, Pari, Pap. 1852-3, 
Lxvi [1635], p. 183. For Cathcart in the O. R. Sovereignty, see Basutoland Records, i, ii, 
and Corresporidence re 0 . R. Territory, Pari. Pap. 1852-3, lxvi [1646], pp. 92 sqq.; Orpen, 
Reminiscences, pp. 156, 164, 239 sqq. 
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Warden Line as roundly as Hogge and Owen had done, and refused 
to accept at face value the endless list of missing stock charged against 
the Basuto. Then, recalling his recent threats that had brought the 
Cape Colonists into the field and the consequent rounding up of 
Kreli’s cattle that had ended the war, he hinted that the Sovereignty 
might be given up unless its burghers supported their Government, 
and demanded of Moshesh a heavy indemnity of horses and cattle 
within three days. The impossible task was not half performed within 
the time, and Gathcart invaded Basutoland to collect the balance. 
He was severely checked at the Berea on the road to Thaba Bosigo, 
Moshesh’s stronghold, and, to the surprise of all, accepted a face- 
saving compromise that the astute Moshesh offered and marched 
away south leaving a garrison of only 300 men in Bloemfontein. Apart 
from the need for effecting a speedy post-war settlement in Kaffraria, 
Cathcart excused his hasty departure with the plea that all claims 
against the Government had been “sufficiently compensated” by 
the Basuto cattle he had taken, “all wrongs redressed”, and peace 
established along the whole four hundred miles of the Kaffraria- 
Basutoland frontier.^ But the blow to British prestige was heavy. 
Moshesh could boast that he had beaten the redcoats those burghers 
of the Sovereignty who desired its maintenance lost heart, and those 
who wished to see an end of it were encouraged to hope. 

Meanwhile ministerial opinion had been moving steadily in favour 
of the abandonment of the Sovereignty. Sir John Pakington, Secre- 
tary of State in the short-lived Derby Cabinet, had come round 
to the views of his predecessor, Earl Grey, that British commitments 
must be limited.® With a Napoleon newly enthroned at Paris, and 
relations with Russia far from easy, the British Government was in 
no mood for indefinite and costly adventures in the remoter parts 
of South Africa. As for the general public, they were sick and tired 
of South Africa. To them, all that the Empire really needed was 
the Cape Peninsula for the defence of the India trade; anything 
more was held only in the interests of loyal subjects and native 
tribes.^ Natal, British Kaffraria and the Sovereignty had been 
annexed one after the other primarily on those grounds, and within a 
few years the Government had been faced with Kaffir and Basuto 
troubles which had actually involved or threatened to involve most of 
the tribes within its over-extended dominions, as well as others, like the 
Pondos and Panda’s Zulus, outside them. There must be an end as far 
as possible of responsibility for these new and unruly settlements with 
their frequent wars, in which the burghers supported the imperial 
authorities reluctantly, and the only people who prospered were 
produce and gun merchants, transport riders and land speculators. 

^ Gathcart to Pakington, 13 Jan. 1853; Basutoland Records y ii, 4, 7. 

* Basutoland Records y ii, 270-1. 

* de Kiewict, Brit. Col. Policyy p. 69. 
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That may have been, as indeed it was, a jaundiced view to take 
of the South African scene, but there was truth in it, and, according 
to Gathcart, it was especially true of the Sovereignty. Henry Green, 
an ex-commissariat officer, who had succeeded Warden as Resident, 
headed the list of speculators who held more than half of the 
country outside the native areas ; the administration was not paying 
its way; and the only thing on which all its burghers seemed 
to agree was that they ought not to be called out to maintain the 
general peace by intervening in tribal quarrels. As for the future form 
of government, long before the Berea battle the Legislative Council 
had favoured annexation to the Cape Colony, which was soon to have a 
parliament of its own,^ and a larger and more representative delegation 
than the Council had presently demanded a Volksraad backed by 
a strong imperial garrison, and the return to the old frontier system 
of reprisals by field cornets’ parties.^ Gathcart had been ready rather 
to let them have independence with its responsibilities as well as its 
privileges and be done with it.^ Even if they should join hands with 
the Transvaalers, it might be better to have one strong Trekker state 
to deal with than several weak ones. Now, after the Berea battle, he 
suggested that a Commissioner be sent to go into the whole question,^ 
and the Duke of Newcastle, Secretary of State in the new Aberdeen 
ministry, consented. Five thousand good troops were already locked 
up at the southern end of Africa, and rather than send the 2000 ad- 
ditional men, who in Cathcart’s opinion were necessary to hold the 
unwanted Sovereignty, H.M. Government, the Duke announced, 
had decided to withdraw to the south of the Orange River.^ 

The imperial authorities were thus apparently prepared to throw 
the Sovereignty into the arms of the Transvaal at the risk of bringing 
Transvaal ideas and methods officially down to the colonial frontiers. 
Yet that prospect might well have given them pause. The course 
of events in the Transvaal since the Sand River conference had not 
been ieassuring. There had been grave risk of civil war between 
the partisans of Pretorius and those of Potgieter when the Sand 
River Convention was submitted to the burghers for ratification. 
The two ageing champions had, however, been dramatically recon- 
ciled, the Convention had been ratified and the authority of the 
Volksraad reaffirmed. But there was still no executive other than 
the three Commandants-General, and the republic, wavering be- 
tween a Trekker polity and a settled constitution, was drifting further 
away from the colonial south and splitting internally into factions. 
Potchefstroom, encouraged by the arrival of a clergyman from the 

^ Theal, G. M., History of S. Africa since 1795 (ed. 1908), iii, sqq.\ The Friend^ 
12 Jan. 1852. 

* Pari. Pap. 1852-3, lxvi [1646], pp. 57 sqq. 

* Gathcart to Pakington, 20 Sept, and 12 Oct. 1852, ibid. pp. 6 ^sqq. 

* Gathcart to Pakington, 13 Jan. 1853, ibid. p. lob. 

® Newcastle to Gathcart, 14 March 1053, PP* *8 sqq. 
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Netherlands at last, refused definitely to have its Church incorporated 
in the Cape Synod, and Lydenburg therefore made ready to secede 
from the republican Church and State. ^ The deaths of Potgieter and 
Pretorius within a few weeks of one another did not mend matters, 
for their sons, Piet and Marthinus, succeeded to their offices and their 
hates (March-June 1853). 

Meanwhile the Republic had been embroiled with the tribes to the 
east and also along the Missionaries’ Road to the west. Though the 
Convention had named no boundaries other than the Vaal River, the 
elder Pretorius had at once claimed the road and closed it so that traders 
must pass through Potchefstroom and there pay duty on their goods 
and guns. 2 He had then asserted his authority over certain of the local 
chiefs, in one case with violence and loot of women, apprentices, cattle, 
and property from Livingstone’s house which had been standing vacant 
and already partly pillaged close by. For this and other reasons the cry 
went up from some of the London Missionary Society men that, unless 
some Power intervened, the tribes north of the Vaal would be reduced 
to ruin and slavery, and that on no account must the Sovereignty be 
given up lest these things be done south of the river also.^ 

The missionaries had a strong case, but they overstated it, and thus 
gave the Transvaalers a chance of proving to the world and especially 
to Sir George Clerk, newly arrived as Special Commissioner to ‘^ad- 
just” the affairs of the Sovereignty,^ that Boers were not so black as 
they had been painted. 

The Duke of Newcastle had told the Special Commissioner before 
he sailed, and told him again after his arrival, that the Sovereignty 
might yet be upheld on good cause shown but Sir George Clerk, a 
thorough bureaucrat schooled in the Governorship of Bombay, read 
his instructions literally and prepared to go forward, regardless of 
prayers, threats or other circumstances. In other words, he proposed 
to provide for speedy abandonment. He knew that Cathcart 
favoured that course, he was reassured by tidings that reached 
him of the moderate native policy of Marthinus Pretorius, and he was 
convinced that he must hurry on with his plan if Britain was not to 
be involved in another serious native war. The state of affairs in 
the Sovereignty was rapidly going from bad to worse. The clans, with 
European connivance and occasional assistance, were at each other’s 
throats in the coveted cornlands, and Moshesh, throwing off the 
restraint he had displayed since the Berea battle, seized the lands of 
Sikonyela and another of his chief tormentors under Clerk’s very 
eyes (October 1853).® 

^ ^i\i2LTi^HollandscheAfrikanen,^i^. i97-y^^.,255; Engelbrecht, GeschiedeniSy i, 18,33, 4^ 

^ Correspondence re 0 , R. Territory ^ Pari. Pap. 1854, xlih [1758], p. 6. 

® Pari. Pap. 1852-3, lxvi [1646], pp. 1 16 sqq.\ Theal, History of South Africa^ m, 347. 

* Basutoland Records, ii, 45. 

* Newcastle to Clerk, 14 Nov. 1853, Pari, Pap. 1854, xliii [1758], p. 88. 

® Clerk to Newcastle, 3 Dec. 1853, ibid. p. 53. 
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In September Sir George Clerk met a large elected delegation of 
Afrikander and British burghers. The delegates asked for compensation 
for Basuto cattle thefts, a settlement of outstanding land disputes and 
the abrogation of treaties with native chiefs. They argued against 
abandonment, but demanded that, if abandonment must come, 
they should be released unequivocally from British citizenship and 
guaranteed against Transvaal and native claimants to Sovereignty 
lands. ^ 

Clerk, undismayed by this demand for better government under 
the Union Jack rather than for independence, moved up to Basuto- 
land to settle the boundary question with Moshesh. He found that 
border burghers preferred, Transvaal fashion, to have no definite 
boundaries at all, and that Moshesh, who had at first been willing to 
compromise somewhat, was now standing out for the Napier Line of 
1843.^ This made any immediate agreement impossible, and so, after 
stating clearly that the Warden Line of 1849 was dead and done with, 
the Commissioner put the negotiations with the Basuto aside and 
returned to Bloemfontein to resume his discussions with the Sove- 
reignty burghers. 

There he found that the original deputation, the “land-jobbers” 
or “obstructionists,” as he called them, had dwindled disheartened 
away, and that the party of independence, “the well-disposed”, en- 
couraged by Transvaal supporters and by his own undisguised 
opinions, had steadily grown in strength. The English and even the 
few Afrikander delegates, who had remained on the Committee after 
the rest had gone home, protested that the allegiance of British sub- 
jects could not be extinguished against their will and then only by Act 
of Parliament. But neither their protest, nor the delegation they sent 
to plead their case in London, nor yet the eleventh-hour “discovery” 
of traces of gold at Smithfield moved the Special Commissioner.® 
The republican tide was flowing strongly, stimulated by anger at 
hotly Vvorded petitions that poured in from the Cape Colony, many 
of them, it is true, from the commercial community, but one at least 
from influential Dutch Reformed Church authorities asserdng that 
abandonment must lead to the moral degeneration of the Europeans 
and the grievous physical hurt of the tribes concerned.^ There was 
truth in the charges; but, just as similar charges away back in the 
thirties had sent men out on the Great Trek with bitterness in their 
hearts against “unjustifiable odium”, so now these wholesale accusa- 
tions® drove many hesitating burghers into the republican camp. 
The Winburg enthusiasts were soon able to tell the Commissioner 
that they were ready to take over the government of the Sovereignty. 

1 Pari, Pap, 1854 xlhi [1758], pp. 34 42 

Basutoland Records^ 11, 94, 281, 434; Orpen, Reminiscences ^ pp, 297 sqq, and History of the 
BasutoSi p. iii. 

* Theal, in, 352 sqq,\ The Friend, 26 Noy. 1853, 18 and 25 Feb. 1854. 

* Pari. Pap, 1854, xliii [1758], p. 12. * Ibid, pp. 61 sqq. 
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Clerk therefore summoned a meeting of the ‘‘ well-disposed ” to Bloem- 
fontein, and, on 23 February 1854, signed a Convention with them 
for which he gained acceptance more easily by giving £ 50,000 as 
compensation for losses and for the arrears of official salaries. 

The Bloemfontein Convention^ was a more precise and detailed 
version of the Sand River Convention. It was also a more revolution- 
ary document. The Convention with the Trans vaalers had been a 
recognition of facts, but the Bloemfontein Convention was the with- 
drawal of an existing sovereignty against the wishes of many British 
subjects and in face of the apathy of many more. It was also the over- 
turning of a treaty system. Andries Waterboer’s treaty of 1834 had 
lapsed already with the signature of the Sand River Convention and 
the death of the chief a little later but now Moshesh’s agreement of 
1843 also ceased to be of effect, though Moshesh never understood 
that,^ and Adam Kok’s treaty was emasculated. The Convention safe- 
guarded Kok in theory, but it also bound him to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion by Europeans of farms in Philippolis. When the Griqua chief 
refused to agree, Sir George threw him over with a suggestion that 
if he could not come to terms with the new Government he might be 
given a reserve to the south of the Orange.^ Clerk refused to bind the 
Queen’s Government never again to make treaties with native chiefs 
north of the Orange, but agreed that no future treaties should be made 
that were prejudicial to the new Orange Free State, and with this 
the Boer negotiators were content.^ 

The actual withdrawal was carried out without ceremony or 
expression of feeling on either side. Clerk’s little garrison of three 
hundred men marched quietly out of Bloemfontein with no apparent 
realisation that they were making history. As they passed over the 
colonial boundary at the Orange drifts through which Sir Harry Smith 
had splashed with such high hopes and good intentions six years before, 
they were accomplishing perhaps the most momentous step in South 
Africa’s history. They witnessed to the fact that South Africa was 
split along the line of the Orange River into two sections as sharply 
divided from one another as were the North and the South of the 
United States of those days. ‘‘We quit this colony”, Piet Retief had 
written in February 1837, “under the full assurance that the English 
Government... will allow us to govern ourselves without its inter- 
ference.”® At last, seventeen years later to the month, the English 
Government was giving that assurance. But in the nature of things 
in South Africa, leave “to govern ourselves” meant power to govern 
others. Therein lay the significance of the Bloemfontein Convention, 
following so closely as it did upon the Sand River Convention of 
1852. Henceforward native policy, then as now the fundamental 

^ For text, sec Eybers, pp. 282 sqq. * Pari. Pap. 1854, xliii [1758], p. 2. 

* Basutoland Records, ii, 99. * A. 1 18 of 1861 (Cape), pp. i sqq. 

* Theal, History of S, Africa, ni, 353. • Vide supra, p. 324, n. 2. 
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problem, was to be handled on radically different lines in the two 
halves of South Africa. 

The principles of Trekker native policy had already been revealed 
in the short-lived republic of Natal. They were based on the universal 
frontier philosophy that land was the portion of the white man and 
labour the duty of the black. In sharp contrast to this system, the 
Governments of the Gape Colony, British Kaffraria and Natal were 
feeling their way towards an internal native policy based on the 
principles of securing adequate lands to the tribes and of providing 
them with varying degrees of European guidance. 

As we have seen, Sir George Cathcart had hurried south from his 
unfortunate campaign in the Sovereignty to deal with the tribes of 
Kaffraria.^ In March 1853 he dictated terms to the chiefs. His 
settlement fell into two parts, the colonial and the Kaffrarian. He 
proposed that the eastern frontier lands should be a buffer between 
British Kaffraria and the rest of the Cape Colony, and to that end he 
took land from the defeated Tembus and rebellious mission Hottentots, 
planted Europeans and Fingos thereon as a border guard, and founded 
Queenstown as a rallying centre. Across the border in British 
Kaffraria, he established picked Fingos on individual quit-rent hold- 
ings in the Amatola Mountains, and small groups of Europeans near 
the forts that ringed the mountains round. But he would not listen 
to the clamour of the frontiersmen that the tribes should be pushed 
back bodily behind the Kei River. He indeed forbade the Xosas to 
re-enter the Amatolas, but he left the rest of the country to them and 
the Tembus, and in great measure restored the authority of their 
chiefs. 2 

The policy of indirect rule which Cathcart thus introduced into 
British Kaffraria had been worked out in Natal by a man who was 
destined to play a notable part in South African history for the next 
thirty years. Theophilus Shepstone was the son of a Wesleyan mission- 
ary in Kaffirland and his upbringing in the native mission stations 
gave him an unrivalled knowledge of the Kaffir languages and men- 
tality. In the Kaffir war of 1835 served as headquarters interpreter 
to Sir Benjamin D’Urban and thenceforward took up his permanent 
career as an official in the Agency for native affairs. At the close of 
1845 he was transferred to Natal, where he became captain-general of 
the native levies and agent for the tribes. His duties were very heavy, 
for the governance of Natal resolved itself almost entirely into a matter 
of native policy. For some years after the withdrawal of the republicans 
in 1848, the little colony was hard put to it. It subsisted mainly on the 
proceeds of the ivory traffic, customs and native hut tax, and looked 

^ Vide supra, p. 349. 

* Corres^ndence re Kaffir Tribes, Pari. Pap. ii”i52-3, lxvi [1635], pp. 222 sqq.\ Further 
Correspondence, 1854-5, xxxvui [1969]; Minutes... on Frontier Settlement, June 1853 (Gape 
Blue Book). 
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around anxiously for a white population. A few Germans settled near 
Durban (Port Natal), British settlers came in under a Gibbon Wakefield 
scheme organised by J. C. Byrne, and though a proportion of these left 
again when the new Australian goldfields called, a fair number 
remained. Churches, associations of all kinds, and newspapers multi- 
plied, the machiner)’ of government grew more elaborate, and the 
Cape relaxed its control little by little; but the fact remained that a 
decade after its annexation, British Natal, wedged in between Zulu- 
land to the east and Pondoland to the west and overrun by swarms 
of Bantu, could only boast of 8000 white inhabitants.^ 

Already in 1846, before the main body of the republicans had 
trekked away, the authorities had taken up the question of native 
reserves to separate the whites from the blacks. Shepstone served 
upon a Commission which set aside a number of scattered reserves, 
in all about one-tenth of the area of the colony, and shepherded some 
80,000 Bantu into them with the aid of a handful of white officials and 
black^police. The rest of the natives were left upon European farms or 
Crown lands. 

Shepstone would have preferred to see the natives segregated in a 
single large territory where they could be more conveniently civilised 
by magistrates, police, and industrial schools.^ As it was, he had to be 
content with scattered reserves and, for lack of money, to forego most 
of the police, nearly all the magistrates and all the schools. He was 
therefore obliged to rely on missionaries as civilising agents and fall 
back upon a revival of chieftainship as the one means, other than his 
own great and growing influence, of maintaining order and cohesion 
in the reserves. But he made one great innovation which distinguished 
Natal’s native policy from that of the Cape and British Kaffraria and 
the Republics. After a fierce struggle with Judge Henry Cloete and 
other champions of the Roman-Dutch law, he won recognition for 
native law and custom (1849). So long as the Natal Bantu remained 
in the tribal stage, they were to be tried by native law even before 
European magistrates and, on appeal, before the Lieutenant-Governor 
and Executive Council as ‘'Great Chief 

Shepstone’s policy of legal differentiation was as unpopular among 
most of his brother officials and the colonists as were the native re- 
serves that he had founded. Nearly all the Europeans were agreed 
that a plentiful supply of cheap black labour would do much to 
counterbalance the ravages of insect pests in the cotton and coffee, 
and the lack of capital that hampered the sugar culture recently in- 
troduced from Mauritius. The old cry went up that the reserves were 
a public danger and a drain upon the labour supply, and must there- 
fore be broken up. However, Government stood firm; it allowed an 

^ Vide infra , p . 392 . Correspondence re Settlemen * of Natal y Pari. Pap . 1 847-8, XLli [ 980] , passim . 

2 Correspondence re Natal, Pari. Pap. 1852-3, Lxn [1697J, pp. 22 sqq» For Shepstone’s 
policy, see Brookes, E. H., History of Native Policy in South Africa. 

« Eybers, pp. 235 sqq. 
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unofficial Commission to talk itself out, and watched the agitation 
die away amid laments for the good old republican days that were 
gone. But the outcry turned Shepstone’s thoughts more and more 
towards his scheme for drawing off the mass of the Natal Zulus, 
under his own leadership, into Nomansland, the fertile and almost 
empty northern half of the Pondo treaty state beyond the western 
border. 

Such was the situation and outlook in February 1854. The old 
western Cape Colony might still hope to dominate the southern half 
of the future Union of South Africa, though it would clearly have 
difficulty in controlling the isolated and overwhelmingly Bantu terri- 
tory of Natal. But the northern half had been given over to the 
Trekkers. The history of South Africa for fifty years to come was to 
be a confused and, at times, bloodstained commentary on the schism 
of 1854. 



CHAPTER XV 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1834-1858 

In 1834 when Sir Benjamin D’Urban took up his Commission as 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope that 
colony was still very largely governed by prerogative. Letters Patent, 
Orders in Council, formal Instructions under the Royal Sign Manual 
and Signet, were the instruments of authority over and above local 
Proclamations and Ordinances. The Governor was admonished to 
execute “such further instructions as may hereafter be given by us 
through one of our Principal Secretaries of State’’, but these supple- 
mentary instructions contained in despatches were only politically 
binding upon him. The more exalted form of an Act of Parliament 
was ^seldom applied to the Gape. Nevertheless the reforms carried 
out in Great Britain told their tale. The recent revision of English 
criminal law had some bearing upon the Charter of Justice and the 
introduction of trial by jury. Catholic Emancipation in the United 
Kingdom was followed the year after by similar relief in the colony.^ 
The Legislative Council of 1834, slave emancipation with the 
apprenticeship regulations arising therefrom, and the local Govern- 
ment Ordinances of 1836 may legitimately be claimed as the first 
fruits of the great parliamentary Reform Bill in Great Britain in 1832. 
The Old Toryism had fought its losing battle at the Cape no less than 
in the mother country when Wellington made his last sortie upon the 
floor of the House of Lords. 

The illuminating report of the Commissioners of Enquiry of 1823* 
had drawn attention to the despotic powers of the Governor. The 
Charter of Justice of 1827 deprived him of appellate jurisdiction, and 
the Advisory Council of 1825 was intended to check his executive and 
legislative omnipotence. But this Council, which had come into being 
before the Commissioners had concluded their deliberations, was in- 
effective from the start,^ and the addition of unofficial nominees in 
1827 improvement. The Commissioners were hesitant with 

regard to constitutional reforms. They recommended the division 
of the colony into two provinces and looked forward to a time when 
a legislative assembly might be established in each, but said little as to 
the structure of the Council which they actually favoured. For the 
problems of the Cape were too varied to fit into the common pattern 
of the Empire. The colony was extensive and thinly peopled; its 
communications were poor and slow. Gape Town, its strategic centre 

^ Ordinance No. 68 of 1830. * Vide supra, pp. 254-^. 

• Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry upon the administration of the Government of the Cape of 
Good Hope, ParL Pap* 1826-7, xxi (282), p. 14. 
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for external defence and its commercial metropolis, was in the south- 
west corner, while the zone for internal defence was far away in the 
extreme north-east and east. How was it possible to reconcile the 
conflicting needs and interests of slaves about to be liberated, of 
Hottentots, of Kaffirs, of white masters and coloured servants? How 
satisfy simultaneously British settlers complaining of lack of govern- 
ance and Dutch farmers protesting against an all-embracing govern- 
mental authority? These were some of the problems that “Mr Mother 
Country” had to solve in his dingy room in Downing Street, three 
months’ sail from the scene of operations. The policy of festina lente 
was, in the circumstances, the most prudent. But colonial opinion 
lashed into activity by a liberated press understood few of the com- 
plexities of governance and was impatient of delay.^ 

By Letters Patent, dated 23 October 1833, two separate Councils 
were constituted: an Executive Council of certain specified office 
holders, and a Legislative Council of five officials and from five to 
seven unofficial nominees. In both Councils the Governor was Chair- 
man ex officio,^ Supplementary Instructions under the Sign Manual 
were issued to D’Urban on 8 November,^ which may be regarded as 
the text of the Cape Constitution during the next twenty >ears. The 
slight variations contained in the Commissions and Instructions issued 
to D’Urban’s successors until 1852 were merely of the nature of 
constitutional amendments.^ 

In the executive sphere the Governor was no longer an autocrat. 
He had to consult his Executive Council excepting on matters of 
trifling moment or of great urgency. Should he act contrary to its 
advice he must transmit his reasons to the Secretary of State. The 
Governor appointed subordinate officers, but his nominations for 
higher posts were subject to confirmation by the Crown. He was 
empowered on the advice of his Council to suspend superior officers 
and even judges for proved misconduct; and he might accept re- 
signatioi s pending the royal pleasure. No death sentence might be 
executed without his fiat, but his pardoning powers were no longer as 
wide as in Somerset’s day; he had to consult with his Judges and could 
not remit penalties in excess of 

The relations between the Governor and the Legislative Council 
were intimate. It was the Governor’s duty to recommend ordinances 
with respect to appropriation and supply, and such others as were 
requisite for the peace, order and good government of the colony. 

^ See Debate in the House of Commons (24 May 1830) re Petition for Representative 
Government, Hansard^ 2nd Ser., xxiv, 1005 sqq. Quoted in Eybers, G. W., Select Con- 
stitutional Documents illustrating South African History ^ pp. 30 sqq. 

* G.O. 1725 (Gape Archives) (Government Notices and Proclamations). 

* C.O. 1321 (Cape Archives) (Instructions to Sir Benjamin D’Urban). 

« See Instructions to Napier, 1838 (C.O. 132G); to Maitland, 1843 (C.O. 1331); to 
Pottinger, 1846 (C.O. 1336) ; to Smith, 1847, Letters Patent appointing Sir H. Smith Governor, 
Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvii (457); Debates and Petitions on the Constitution Ordinance, Pari. Pap. 
1852-3, Lxvi (130). 
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He summoned and prorogued the Council, nominated unofficial 
members, presided over meetings and interpreted rules of procedure. 
He possessed a deliberative vote and also a casting vote if need be. 
He might “negative” an ordinance on the ground that it was pre- 
judicial to the Crown or inexpedient, but he must transmit to the 
Secretary of State his reasons for doing so.^ 

The authority of the Crown was exercised in multiple form. Over 
and above its right of legislating directly for the colony, D’Urban 
was instructed not to enforce any ordinance “until the Royal pleasure 
be known”, saving ordinary financial measures and matters which, 
in the opinion of the Legislative Council, could not admit of delay.^ 
The right of the Grown to disallow or to amend any ordinances was 
always reserved. Should anything still escape the net there was the 
further proviso that unless express confirmation be given within three 
years, an ordinance, otherwise valid, should cease to have any force 
after that period.^ 

Tht long list of topics which fell outside the scope of the local 
legislature is instructive. The Governor was enjoined not to propose 
or assent to any ordinance (i) abridging the xoyal prerogative; 
(2) relating to the constitution, proceedings, numbers or mode of 
appointing the Legislative Council; (3) for increasing or diminishing 
the number, salaries or allowances of public officers ; (4) for issuing 
paper money; (5) establishing lotteries; (6) amending the law of 
divorce; (7) entitling aliens to own land without being naturalised; 
(8) for making grants of Crown land; (9) interfering with the free 
and orderly exercise of religion; or (10) whereby “persons not being 
of European birth or descent might be subjected or made liable to 
any disabilities or restrictions to which persons of European birth or 
descent would not also be subjected or made liable”.^ No ordinance 
upon which the royal assent had been formerly refused might be 
proposed or assented to. To guard the Peninsular veterans, who suc- 
cessively held the Governorship, from foundering in a legal morass, 
the judges were called in before the third reading of any ordinance — 
to determine whether it was intra vires. In addition to the oath of 
allegiance D’Urban had to subscribe to a further oath that the 
“several laws relating to Trade and Plantations be duly observ^ed”.^ 
His successor, Napier, was relieved of this duty of paying lip service to 
a vanishing system by the general overhaul of colonial Instructions.® 
In his day the more modern oath for the “due execution of office 
and impartial administration of justice” was substituted.’ 

The Legislative Council began its ill-starred career in April 1834. 
During the twenty years of its existence it was often derided and 

^ § 14 of Instructions to D’Urban. § 30 of Instructions to D’Urban. 

* Gf. Ord. 3 of 1853 declaring Ord. g of 1836 in force. 

* § 21 of Instructions to D’Urban. ** § 2 of Instructions to D’Urban. 

* See C.H,B,E, vol. n. ’ § 2 of Instructions to Napier. 
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seldom commended. Indeed, as we shall see later, it was held in the 
highest popular esteem when it did not function at all. There is 
copious evidence even from official sources that the Council proved 
a dismal failure.^ 

One cause of this was inherent in the Council’s constitution. The 
unofficial members were too few to outvote the officials in a full 
Council since the Governor never appointed the maximum number 
permitted. The officials voted solidly on all questions that had been 
agreed upon in the Executive Council. During the Governor’s 
absence from Cape Town internal jealousies among officials led to 
more independent voting, but it was impossible to shake the rooted 
popular suspicion that the officials were inimical to and contemptuous 
of the public.^ 

There were also technical defects that raised doubts about the 
status of the Council and of its unofficial members. Under D’Urban’s 
Letters Patent the unofficial members were to hold their seats during 
good behaviour, but all subsequent Letters Patent implied that they 
held during pleasure. The Council should have been established by 
a separate instrument in the manner of the Charter of Justice, for the 
coupling of its constitution with the Governor’s Commission gave 
good ground for the opinion that the Council was recreated with 
every Governor.^ In fact there was serious doubt whether the 
nominee Council was a legislature in the true meaning of the term.^ 

Among the most cherished privileges of the members were freedom 
of debate and the right to initiate such measures as were not ex- 
clusively vested in the Crown. In 1837 much heat was caused by the 
supposed design of the Crown to curtail these privileges when Napier’s 
Instructions were read in Council. The unofficial members lodged a 
protest, but in the end it transpired that by the mistake of a clerk the 
wrong Instructions had been transmitted and Lord Glenelg was not 
to blame. In 1838 amended Instructions were issued and all was well 
again.^ 

When the Council opened its Minute Book in 1834 the unofficial 
element consisted of five western nominees. At first the proceedings 
were private but a clamour arose for the admission of the public and 
the press and in due course the Council yielded.® Thereafter its pro- 
ceedings were regularly recorded in the local press which aided the 
growth of an informed public opinion. 

^ Correspondence re the establishment of a Representative Assembly , Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxviii 
[1137], w. 1 7, 95, and P^ers re Representative Assembly, Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxiii [1427], p. 58. 

* See Cape Town Mail, oept. 14 and 2 1 . Papers re proposed Re^esentative Assembly, Part. Pap. 
1851, xxxyn [1362], pp. 2^sqq. 

* Gf. Keith, A. B., Responsible Government in the Dominions (ed. 1912), i, 103, for the form 
of the Letters Patent. 

* A legal opinion given to Fairbairn in London (quoted in Pari. Pap. 1852, xxxni [1427], 
pp. 60-2^. 

* Napier to Glenelg, 14 March 1838 (Cape Archives; G.O.a. 23) ; Glenelg to Napier, 

8 Aiw. 1838 (Gape ^chives; G.O. 1326). 6 1^ , 

* KUpin, R., The Old Cape House, p. 6. 
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While Cape Town and its vicinity took kindly enough to theCouncil, 
the frontier districts were hardly aware of its existence. Nor was it 
possible till 1847 to find from among their ‘‘greater landowners and 
principal merchants” one who was willing to neglect his farm or his 
business to attend the sessions in Cape Town. When a member did 
appear from the eastern province, he was a lonely figure in the Council 
chamber and, generally speaking, the “ Easterns ” enriched the records 
of the Council more frequently with “reasons for dissent” than with 
solid achievements. 

The limited scope of the authority of the Council was an incurable 
bar to political enthusiasm. The benevolent despots at the Colonial 
Office had laid down with meticulous care how ordinances should be 
framed and drafted: “that all such ordinances be drawn up in a 
simple and compendious form avoiding prolixity and tautology”; 
nor was the ruling, numbering and paragraphing forgotten. Duly 
tutored and instructed the Council proceeded to give its attention to 
mafters of a routine sort that were rarely of political importance. 
Its Vagrancy Ordinance of 1834,^ a matter of much greater popular 
concern, proved abortive. First the judges ruled that the draft could 
not stand against the 50th Ordinance and, when the necessary amend- 
ments were made and the third reading carried, D’Urban negatived 
it as inexpedient and Lord Aberdeen approved of his action.^ 

Baulked of matters “above their reach and capacity” the Council 
devoted its energies to things more prosaic. There came first the 
provision of a system of local government, for there had been over- 
centralisation which brought with it many evils. The position, no 
doubt, at the Cape was not so acute as in Canada,® but even in South 
Africa, as a critical observer remarked, “the repairs of a town clock 
are discussed in the Council Chamber”.^ The abolition of Heemraden 
in 1827 deprived the district centres of the small measure of 
popular representation they possessed, though by way of compensa- 
tion juries were established to which the Afrikander, unlike the French 
Canadian, took readily as soon as he was aware that ignorance of 
English was no bar to service thereon. In 1836, again, regulations 
were framed whereby 25 householders resident in a central place 
might take the initial steps for the establishment of a municipality 
in the area.® Occupancy of premises of an annual value of ^^lo 
qualified for voting and a payment of a year in local taxes was the 
condition of eligibility for election. In a short time the country was 
dotted with units of village government. Cape Town obtained its 
municipal system by a separate Ordinance of 1839.® Thereafter its 

^ Orel. 1--4 of 1834. Vide supra, p. 293. 

* Aberdeen to D’Urban, ii March 1835 (Cape Archives; C.O. 1322). 

® See Durham, Report, pp. 112 saq. 

* Boyce, W. M., ^otes on South African Affairs (London, 1838), p. 124. 

* Ord. 9 of 1836. 

® Ord. 3 of 1839 ^ amended and re-enacted by Ord. i of 1840. 
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commissioners and wardmasters took the lead in all the political 
agitation that followed. 

While the villages might thus gain experience in self-government 
by deliberating and deciding upon their local affairs, the rural areas 
still remained under nominated Field Cornets and Justices of the 
Peace. Above them were the agents appointed by the Governor — 
Resident Magistrates in their capacity of Civil Commissioners as 
successors of the old Landdrosts, administering the police, fiscal and 
judicial business of the country districts. 

The outstanding need of the country was for better means of com- 
munication, and a comprehensive ordinance for the construction 
of roads was passed in 1843.^ A Central Road Board of three official 
and three unofficial nominees was set up and charged with the con- 
struction and maintenance of all main roads. It drew its revenue from 
a special grant and a road rate, and relied mainly upon convict 
labour. To provide local roads elective Divisional Road Boards were 
set up chosen triennially from property owners in the district. 

These elective Municipal Councils and Road Boards afforded 
useful training grounds for subsequent political co-operation on a 
national scale. Similar training was acquired in the numerous 
societies that sprang up to promote Christian knowledge and Bible 
study and to further philanthropic, educational and cultural ends. 
The part played by the Churches, in particular by the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, was of great significance. In the early ’forties new 
churches were founded in outlying parts and villages grew up around 
them. The clergy and elders came up periodically to the Synod at 
Cape Town and the popularity of the Synod gave good ground for 
supposing that an elected legislature would receive the same measure 
of support. From the first the Church had been controlled strictly 
by the State, but after 1830 the State became more liberal, and even 
the Roman Catholic clergy were included in the Government grant 
towards clerical salaries. An Ordinance of 1843 gave a wide measure 
of self-government to the Dutch Reformed Church, the Church of the 
great majority. The synods were freed from the embarrassing presence 
of political commissioners, and their resolutions could be questioned 
only in the courts of law. Nor was it any longer necessary to submit 
the names of elders and deacons for official approval. ^ The Anglican 
Church was at first under the direct control of the British Government, 
but it later achieved considerable local freedom. The Bishopric of 
Cape Town was established in 1847 and, six years later, the sees of 
Grahams town and Natal were carved out of its huge bulk. 

In the eighteen-thirties education was still the handmaiden of re- 
ligion in South Africa as it was in England. Local school committees 
of nominee members had vague supemsory powers, but strict cen- 


^ Ord. 8 of 1843. 
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tralised control was preserved and no books were to be used in schools 
except those distributed by the Governor through the Bible and 
School Commission.^ By 1839 ^he Bible and School Commission 
had become atrophied, and the educational system was recast 
in the scheme drafted by John Fairbairn and Sir John Herschel 
the noted astronomer; for only by the proper provision of schools 
could the South African College, founded at Cape Town ten years 
previously, hope to achieve its avowed aim of becoming a university.^ 
Even so progress was slow. The new department of education con- 
sisted of one all-powerful superintendent, who was “general in- 
spector, general registrar, curriculum maker, selector of teachers and 
of text-books”.^ First and second-class schools were under his im- 
mediate control. Farm and missionary schools (mainly for coloured 
children) merely received grants in aid. The schools, almost without 
exception, were one- teacher schools, and teachers were ill-paid. Even 
on the eve of representative government in 1853 the grant for the 
ecclesiastical establishment was four times as high as that for educa- 
tion. But this state of affairs was not to continue for long. The ecclesi- 
astical grant, assailed by upholders of the “voluntary principle”, 
remained stationary in amount until it was abolished in 1875; the 
educational vote was supplemented by ever-increasing annual 
appropriations. 

While the colony was thus growing to healthy adolescence much 
had happened elsewhere to encourage a relaxation of imperial 
authority. Sydenham in Canada was seeking to implement Dur- 
ham’s memorable report, and other British possessions had caught 
the democratic fever. New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, South 
Australia, St Lucia and even Malta petitioned for representative 
institutions. The Committee for Trade and Plantations was losing its 
influence over the Cabinet and Parliament, for laissez-faire was coming 
into fashion. Thus encouraged the citizens of Cape Town in 1841 
petitioned once again for a Legislative Assembly on the ground inter 
alia of their successful working of municipal institutions.** 

To Governor Napier the grant of an Elective Assembly seemed 
advisable as a school for political training wherein the inhabitants 
could learn “to think and act for themselves”, but Lord Stanley, the 
Secretary of State, saw many diflSculties in the way. Rival local 
interests, conflicting prejudices, racial friction between English, 
Dutch and aborigines — all these had to be faced, and the manage- 
ment of the Fingos and other “caffre” tribes included within the 
colony, as well as the emancipated slaves, seemed too weighty a 

^ Malherbe, E. G., Education in South Africay p. 66. 

* Ritchie, W., History of the S.A. College \ Walker, E. A., The S,A. College and the University 
of Cape Town, 

^ Malherbe, pp, 72—3. 

* Napier to Stanley, 20 Dec. 1841, Applications from the Cape., .for representative government... y 
Pari, Pap. 1846, xxix (400). 
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burden for untried hands. ^ The outward flow of the Great Trek was 
drying up, but a new source of perennial difficulty was arising in the 
rivalry between the eastern and western parts of the colony. 

From 1836 to 1839 the Eastern Province had experienced the rule 
of a strong Lieutenant-Governor in Sir Andries Stockenstrom, and 
had not liked it; but since his departure, it had liked an ‘'absent and 
distant government” still less. The Easterners would not join in the 
demand for an Assembly unless it were accompanied by separation 
or the removal eastward of the seat of government. This suggestion 
had first been mooted by D’Urban who believed that Gape Town, 
whose interests differed from all the rest of the colony, had far too 
great an influence in its affairs. If the capital were placed, for example, 
at Uitenhage this would be remedied. 

In general the economic condition was not promising. Exports and 
imports were still unprogressive; there was a shortage of labour; 
immigration was at a standstill ; there was only a single post a week 
between Cape Town and Grahamstown, and road building was still 
rudimentary. It was still uncertain whether the Cape could bear the 
expense of an elected legislature. But it was the problem of the fran- 
chise that troubled Lord Stanley most — the problem which had 
damped down the West Indian agitation for self-government. 

Downing Street waited four years for a reply to Lord Stanley’s 
objections and at last it was Earl Grey who reminded Sir Henry 
Pottinger that he was still awaiting a statement on the constitutional 
question (2 Nov. 1846). But Pottinger was too much immersed in the 
Kaffir war to take any action and the problem was left to his successor. 
Sir Harry Smith. 

During the six years (1841-6) since the question had become one 
of practical politics the force of Stanley’s objections shrank rapidly. 
The accumulated experience gained in church meeting, school com- 
mittee and board room had taken the sting out of John Philip’s gibe 
against 1x1 earlier petition for an Assembly that “the alphabet must 
come before Montesquieu and Locke”. The freed slaves, having 
served their apprenticeship, were gradually finding their places in the 
labour market. The relations between the colonists and the mission 
stations were improving, and the Masters and Servants Ordinance of 
1842, which studiously avoided all reference to colour, was found by 
the Crown so comprehensive a safeguard of the equality of treatment 
of all races that the 50th Ordinance was thereby repealed. ^ The fact 
that certain coloured persons had qualified for the municipal franchise 
and that in Cape Town a Malay had even been elected as a ward 
mcister,® proved that the difficulties in the way of a uniform parlia- 
mentary franchise were not insuperable. 

^ Stanley to Napier, 15 April 1842, Applications from the Cape.., for representative govern’- 
ment..., no. 6, Part. Pap. 1846, xxix (400). 

2 Order in Council, 27 Aug. 1842. Gf. Macmillan, The Cape Colour Question^ pp. 263-4. 

• Memorandum by John Montagu, ParL Pap. 1850, xxxviii [1137], p. 16. 
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New roads and bridges and improved mountain passes made the 
posts ^ more frequent and expeditious and greatly facilitated com- 
munication between the country districts and the seat of government. 
Steamship service to England, new jetties and wharves, and some 
lighthouses — all promised well for economic progress: while banks, 
insurance and joint stock companies pointed in the same direction. 
Sheep farmers were filling up the gaps in the colony left by the cattle 
farmers who had gone on trek.^ 

The political situation was not so satisfactory, for the Kaffir war of 
1 846-7 had been painful and costly. But the cost fell mainly upon the 
British taxpayer, and the war was not without profit to local specu- 
lators, while the annexations that followed gave the colony a better 
frontier, and some hope of a more lasting peace. Natal had been 
annexed, and though the proclamation of the Queen’s sovereignty 
over the territory beyond the Orange (Feb. 1848) was disturbing, 
there were at least indications that Britain did not intend to pursue 
its unrwilling subjects to far-off Ohrigstad or Potchefstroom. 

Above all there had been great political changes in England and 
other parts of the Empire. The Government seemed to be as 
anxious to give the boon of representative institutions as the colonists 
were to receive it. Elgin had solved the riddle that had baffled his 
predecessors in Canada; New South Wales was flourishing under a 
representative system, and the youngest colony of all, New Zealand, 
had been supplied by Earl Grey with a complete federal scheme which 
Capt. George Grey, its Governor, had characteristically taken it upon 
himself to pigeon-hole.^ In Great Britain itself the corn laws had gone 
and the last roots of the old colonial system were soon to be pulled 
out by the repeal of the Navigation Laws. It is not surprising that 
Earl Grey at the Colonial Office, impatient of the 1,000,000 spent 
on the War of the Axe, should remind the new Governor, Sir Harry 
Smith, that in future the colony would be expected to bear its 
extraordinary military burdens, a warning that pointed unmistakably 
to a system of representative government.'* 

The nominated Legislative Council was sinking deeper and deeper 
into contempt and the lack of tact of some of the Governors did not 
mend matters. Napier had properly snubbed the memorialists from 
Port Elizabeth who presumed to advise him on military defence,^ but 
his cavalier treatment of unofficial members — ‘‘Do not waste your 
breath, important matters are settled elsewhere”® — was ill-advised. 
The Governor’s interpretation of his functions as chairman of 

^ Report upon tfie operations of the Central Road Board ( 1 843-53) , Cape Votes and Proceedings 

1855, App. I. 

* Walker, E. A., Hist, of S. A. p. 245. 

* See C.H.B.E., vol. vii, Pt. ii, ch. vi, pp. 93-6. 

! Monitory 15 Nov. 1850. 

Chase, J. G., Natal Papers (1843), 11, p. 13. 

® Theal, n, 239. 
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the Council was not always flawless. When appealed to on a point 
of order Napier was apt to ask for the ruling of the Secretary 
to the Government or of the Attorney-General. Smith’s similar re- 
liance upon Attorney-General Porter’s legal wisdom infuriated the 
unofficial members on more than one occasion.^ When defeated by 
the solid phalanx of officials, the unofficial minority often fell back 
upon its defences, refused to concur, and recorded reasons for dissent. 
They objected to the introduction of appropriation ordinances with- 
out the three weeks’ notice required by the standing rules ; they com- 
plained that the rigidity of the Charter of Justice delayed or prevented 
necessary judicial changes and reforms. The Government met the 
first objection by pointing out that Appropriation bills were not 
subject either in Great Britain or elsewhere to the same procedure as 
other bills. The second objection they accepted by empowering the 
Council to amend the Charter of Justice provided that no such 
amending ordinance should take effect until confirmed by the Crown, 
unless it had been carried by the unanimous vote of the Council. ^ 
Pottinger’s Instructions (1846) marked a further extension ofithe 
legislative authority of the Council. Henceforth all ordinances which 
in the opinion of the judges were intra vires might be promulgated and 
enforced without waiting for the confirmation of the Crown.® But these 
concessions came too late to revive public confidence in the Council. 

The memoranda submitted by Smith’s official advisers in 1848 pro- 
vide instructive reading.^ While Porter’s report found most favour with 
the Governor, the views of the Colonial Secretary, John Montagu, 
of Chief Justice Wylde, and of Judge Menzies were no less weighty 
and comprehensive. There was general agreement that in a new 
constitution there should be two legislative houses, but much division 
of opinion as to their structure. Porter and Montagu favoured a 
Legislative Council nominated for life; Menzies suggested nomina- 
tion duiing pleasure; Wylde made a hesitating proposal that the 
Council be partly nominated and partly elected “perhaps by the 
members of the Legislative Assembly”. All agreed that the Assembly 
should be fully elective, but the judges were dubious of the eligibility 
of office holders who would presumably sit in the Legislative Council. 
All were conservative in demanding a high property qualification for 
members, for that was still the rule in England. But what of the 
franchise? There was no question of a colour bar. Property and 
property alone was to determine the right to exercise the vote. Mon- 
tagu was inclined to accept the existing Municipal and Road Board 
qualification, for it would simplify registration and cause least dis- 
turbance. Porter was of opinion that the basis should be the annual 

^ Cf. Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvii [1362], p. 29; Adderley, C. B., Statement of the Present Cape 
Casey p. 5. 

* Letters Patent, 4 Jan. 1844 {Government Gazette y 5 April 18^). 

* §31 of Pottinger’s Instructions (Gape Archives; G.O. 1336). 

* Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxvni [1137], Enclostircs 1-8. 
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value of occupied fixed property varying from ;{^io for owners to £*^0 
for tenants at will; Wylde was inclined to go higher. Very few of 
Fairbaim’s coloured friends would have got on the electoral roll 
under any of these schemes except perhaps that of Harry Rivers, the 
Treasurer, who proposed in all seriousness that the qualification 
should be ‘‘voluntary”; a payment of loj. when appearing to record 
one’s vote! Truly a treasurer’s scheme, which duly failed to convince 
his colleagues. 

The completed draft, the “Attorney-General’s Draft”, was a com- 
promise between these views.^ A nominated Council holding seats 
during pleasure; an Assembly elected by ;^io owners and £1^ occu- 
piers (annual value) ; members to possess unencumbered fixed pro- 
perty to the value of £500 or to be “in receipt of a salary from the 
Crown of at least £200 a year On the advice of Menzies, paragraph 
21 of the Governor’s Instructions prohibiting differential legislation 
for non-Europeans was incorporated. A reserved Civil list was ap- 
proved by all. Sir Harry Smith sent forward all the documents to 
London with his blessing, and opened the flood gates of public opinion 
by removing the vexatious restrictions upon the holding of public 
meetings.^ In acknowledging the memoranda, Earl Grey admitted 
that most of Napier’s apprehensions as to the grant of a more liberal 
constitution were no longer well founded,® and passed them on to the 
Committee of Trade and Plantations. The Attorney-General’s Draft 
of 1848 was the parent of the Gape Constitution Ordinance of 1853, 
but it only bore a general family resemblance to its offspring, which 
was not born without much travail. 

The storms of 1848, the Year of Revolutions, were not without 
their repercussions upon the Gape. Long before the Board of Trade 
had issued its report upon Porter’s draft the Anti-Convict agitation 
had taken place, and left an indelible mark upon future develop- 
ments. Whether this episode be judged from the dispassionate pages 
of the blue books ^ or from the columns of Fairbairn’s Commercial 
Advertiser^ there can be no escape from the conclusion that the Crown 
Colony system stood self-condemned. Thrice before had H.M. 
Government sounded the local administration about the advisability 
of sending out convicts to the Gape to meet the labour shortage. 
Russell and Stanley had received answers in the negative;® Glad- 
stone, whose offer was more tempting in view of the Table Bay 
harbour works, was informed that there would be no objection pro- 
vided such convicts were placed under proper restrictions and not 
liberated in the colony.® Nothing more was heard of the matter 

^ Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxviii [1137], Enclosure 9, pp. 47-55. ^ Ord. 15 of 1848. 

* Grey to Smith, 12 Feb. 1849, Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxvra [1137], p. 100. 

^ Papers re trans^rtation to the Cape, Pari. Pap. 1849, xliii (217), and Correspondence re 
reception of Convicts^ Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxviii [i 138]. 

® Stanley to Napier, 14 Nov. 1842, Pari. Pap. 1849, xliii (217), p. 236. 

® Maitland to Gladstone, 10 Sept. 1846 ana Enclosure, Ibid. p. 6. 
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until Sir Harry Smith wrote with misguided zeal, ‘‘I beg Your Lord- 
ship... to take measures for conferring this boon upon Your Majesty’s 
subjects in this Colony with as little delay as possible”.^ Earl Grey 
who, like Grenville in days gone by, read colonial despatches with 
avidity, was guilty of the same fatal assumption that he understood 
the situation perfectly. As convicts were apparently welcome, he felt 
justified in including the Cape among penal stations,^ and asked 
Smith whether the colony would take ticket-of-leave men.^ Then, with- 
out waiting for a reply, he ordered the Neptune to sail for the Cape 
with 288 such men on board, failing to realise that convicts who worked 
in gangs would be more acceptable than men under nominal super- 
vision who would be allowed to mix freely with the inhabitants. 

The opinion of the colonists was emphatically opposed to the intro- 
duction of ticket-of-leave men. Smith was inundated with memorials, 
petitions and protests against convict labour from towns and hamlets ; 
from ministers of religion of all denominations; from missionary 
societies, including one from the once redoubtable Dr Philip; from 
the eastern as well as from the western districts.^ The citizens of Cape 
Town in public meeting assembled claimed the “rights of free men”. 
Past animosities were silenced. An Anti-Convict Association was 
formed which soon had many branches, and pledges were taken not 
to receive or succour the convicts. Cape Town was the heart and 
John Fairbairn the soul of the movement as much as Boston and 
Samuel Adams had been in the greater drama that had once been 
enacted across the Atlantic. Indeed the American parallel might be 
drawn closer since Grey gave as a reason for sending the convicts the 
5(^1,000,000 which H.M. Government had spent in the late Kaffir 
war,® extorting from Grahamstown the indignant cry, “Did we not 
pay, did we not suffer? In the House of Commons, C. B. Adderley 
was an indefatigable ally of the colonists. “We founded colonies”, 
he jeered, “for the sake of our convicts, and now we pretend to 
transport convicts for the sake of the colonies.”^ 

The Anti-Convict Association, through its executive committee, 
sat en permanence and issued almost daily admonitions to its members 
and the country at large. Sackcloth and ashes were to be the order, 
and good citizens declined an invitation to a Government Ball on the 
ground that the occasion was unsuited for gaiety. Smith was urged 
to refuse to take over the convicts, and precedent was found for him.® 

^ Smith to Grey, 8 May 1848, Pari. Pap. 1849, xliii (217), p. 19. ^ Ibid. p. 46. 

® Circular, 7 Aug. 1848, Pari. Pap. 1849, xliii (217), p. 23. 

* 37 Enclosures in Despatch No. 94, 24 May 1849, Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxviii (1138), 
pp. 38 sqq. 

® House of Lords, 15 Feb. 1849. Hansard, 3rd Ser., cii, ’■j^^sqq. 

® Report of Public Meeting in Grahamstown, 4 July 1849, S. A. Pamphlets, S. A. Public 
Library, 575, f. 362 (10). 

^ Adderley, G. B., Argument against compelling the Cape to become a penal station, in S. A, 
Pamphlets^ 575, f. 362 (9). 

® South African Commercial Advertiser, 16 and 26 May, 2 June 1849. 
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But while the Governor, whose personal sympathies were with the 
people, hesitated to disobey orders, the situation was becoming 
alarming. Government contractors were threatened; field cornets 
and Justices of the Peace resigned office.^ Then followed resignations 
of unofficial members from road boards, prison boards, school com- 
mittees, the harbour commission and finally from the Legislative 
Council. Other nominees were appointed to the legislature, but these 
likewise resigned under pressure: physical, moral and economic. On 
July 14 the Advertiser announced exultantly, ‘‘The Council adjourned 
— it is believed never to meet again!” 

At length the Attorney-General ruled that the Governor was 
“within the law” if he retained the convicts on H.M. ships until the 
royal pleasure be known, and this the Governor promised to do. The 
extremists, however, demanded that the convict ship be sent away as 
soon as it had been revictualled. They renewed their pledges, and 
when the Neptune hove in sight, extended the boycott to the naval 
department, the Commissariat and all concerned with the adminis- 
tration and management of the convicts. Smith could not tolerate 
open sedition. He prohibited mobs, crowds or meetings in any public 
street, and issued a theatrical appeal to the army reminiscent of 
Bonaparte in Italy.^ Fortunately means were found for evading the 
boycott, and the Executive Council proved an effective brake upon 
hasty action. 

Grey’s scanty despatches during this period make painful reading. 
The slow means of communication which often rendered instructions 
obsolete before they had reached their destination cannot be made to 
shoulder all the responsibility. Smith’s despatch of May 24 reached 
him on August 13, and with the batch of memorials enclosed should 
have left no doubt in his mind as to the gravity of the situation. Yet 
he sat Buddha-wise for nearly four months longer hugging the belief 
that, when faced with difait accompli. Smith would find a way out of 
the impasse. It was only on November 30 that he wrote, “Had I 
been aware how strong was the feeling which existed at the Cape on 
this subject, I should not have advised the measure which was 
adopted”.® The Neptune was ordered on to Van Diemen’s Land and 
the obnoxious Order in Council of 4 September 1848 was revoked. 

Passive resistance had gained the day: a surer indication of a 
people’s fitness for self-government than open rebellion. The activities 
of the Anti-Convict Association and all its branches, the frequent 
public meetings, the outspoken resolutions were proof positive that 
the colony had served its apprenticeship qualifying it for repre- 
sentative government.^ At no time previously had tJiere been such 

^ Smith to Grey, 29 June 1849 (Despatch No. 106). 

“ Proclamation, 16 Oct. 1849, Part, Pap. 1850, xxvui [1138], p. 129. 

® Grey to Smith, 30 Nov. 1849, ibid. p. 148. 

^ Cf. fS. Commercial Advertiser, 15 May 1850. Fairbairn in the Legislative Council, 
20 Sept. 1850, Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvn [1362], p. 82. 
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solidarity. “This is the first occasion”, wrote Smith, “on which 
Dutch and English inhabitants coalesced in opposition to Govern- 
ment”;^ and again, “East and West clasp hands and stand shoulder 
to shoulder”.^ Well might Fairbairn rejoice on the eve of the Neptune's 
departure that “the people of the Cape of Good Hope have shown 
to the world what it is that constitutes a state”.® 

Before the tumult and the shouting died, the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Trade and Plantations upon Porter’s draft arrived.* Three 
fundamental conditions were laid down by Letters Patent; that the 
Legislature should consist of a Governor and two Houses, both 
elective; that the Chief Justice should be ex-officio president of the 
Legislative Council ; that the Governor should have power to dissolve 
both houses simultaneously or the Assembly alone.® 

The Report was explanatory of the Letters Patent and advisory in 
other respects. In Canada an agitation for an Elective Council had 
arisen, and the failure of the existing Cape Legislative Council did 
not encourage the com^ttee to recommend another similarly con- 
stituted. To guard against radicalism or parochialism, the Upper 
House was to be elected for a longer period than the Lower, upon a 
higher property qualification, and by more extensive constituencies. 
Being directly elected, it should have wider powers in matters of 
finance than were normally given to second Chambers. Office 
holders should not be eligible for election since eligibility was a 
feature of “ Parliamentary government” (i.e. Durham’s new-fangled 
responsible government); but it might be convenient to permit 
certain office holders to participate in the business of either house 
without a vote. The Committee did not approve of a reserved civil 
list greater than was necessary for providing that certain items of 
expenditure be met, as in England, by permanent Acts, and even so 
the colonial legislature was to have the power to repeal or amend such 
bills subje :t to reservation by the Governor. In view of the mixed 
population the Committee favoured Montagu’s high franchise 
proposals. 

The popular press greeted this Report with a chorus of approval,® 
but Smith and his advisers were perplexed. The Governor had in- 
structions to complete the Council and draft a constitution ordinance 
taking the Letters Patent as a basis, and the Report and Porter’s 
draft as guides, but public opinion could no longer be ignored in the 
choice of unofficial members. In view of his unfortunate experiences 
with unofficial members in the previous year and of the changed 
political atmosphere. Smith ventured upon the unusual step of in- 
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viting recommendations from the municipal bodies and the Divi- 
sional Road Boards before filling up the vacancies.^ These bodies 
held unofficial elections and sent in their nominations, the first five 
on the list being Christoffel Brand, editor of the Z^id Afrikaan^ Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom, F. W. Reitz, John Fairbairn and J. H. Wicht. 
Acting on the advice of his Executive, Smith appointed the four first- 
named “popular members” with the Easterner, Robert Godlonton, 
editor of the Grahamstown Journal^ as the fifth, although his name was 
eleventh on the list. William Cock, the sitting Eastern member, of 
course retained his seat. 

Smith, who had merely bound himself to select members “from the 
names to be submitted”, was within his rights in choosing God- 
lonton, and certainly the choice was a wise one, since it was desirable 
to have in a Council summoned to frame a Constitution the man who 
had the confidence of the separatist centre. Moreover Godlonton’s 
appointment had been anticipated even in the Cape Town press. ^ 
Yet the four popular members thought fit to charge the Governor 
most unwarrantably with a breach of faith. Outvoted on this and 
other points they fell back upon the tactics of the previous year. On 
September 20, Stockenstrom read out “eleven reasons for dissent”, 
and promptly resigned his seat; and he was followed by his three 
colleagues. They, as the representatives of the people, refused to be 
regarded as “an impotent minority packed together merely to com- 
plete an otherwise defective machinery”.^ By their resignation the 
Council once more ceased to function, for unless there were ten 
sworn councillors, there was no Council. 

The four ex-members plus the aggrieved Mr Wicht formed them- 
selves into a soi-disant constituent committee and drew up the 
“people’s draft”. Smith constituted the rump Council into a Com- 
mission and ordered it to proceed post-haste with constitution 
making, while he himself carried on a newspaper war with Fairbairn. 

Rival petitions and memorials poured in, while Smith clung 
pathetically to the view that the “more respectable (though they be 
in a minority)” were with the Government. Above the din was 
heard occasionally the voice of the dissenting East taking exception 
(under thirty-one heads) “to any form of representative government 
holding its sittings in Cape Town”.^ 

Earl Grey® was fast losing patience with a Governor whose policy 
resulted in meetings and petitions beyond number “calculated to 
create and to keep a most mischievous agitation in the Colony”.® 
But in urging Smith to carry on with the existing Council, Grey 

^ Government Notice, 6 May 1850. 

^ The Observer y ii June 1850; S. A. Commercial Advertiser y 15 'June 1850. 

* Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvn hsGa], p. 92. ♦ Ibid. pp. 150-62. 

® Smith to Grey, 24 Sept. 1050, Despatch No. 1 38 with Enclosures, Pari, Pap. 1851, xxxvn 
[1362], pp. 11-87; also Despatches Nos. 176, 177, 178, all on Nov. 30, ibid. pp. 97-141. 

• Grey to Smith ,Dec. lo, ibid, p. 197. 
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showed that he was totally unaware of the legal difficulties which 
Smith presently explained in a dignified defence of his conduct.^ In 
due course Grey made the amende honorable. In the meanwhile the 
‘‘people’s draft”, “A Constitution adopted by some five Municipal 
Councillors, about fifty Malays and a few others ”,2 had been taken 
to London by Fairbairn, and was not faring well. The indefatigable 
Fairbairn sat on Lord John Russell’s doorstep, took legal opinion and 
haunted parliamentary lobbies; all without avail.^ C. B. Adderley, 
a leading light in the Colonial Reform Society, did what he could in 
the Commons and tried to awaken public interest by a Statement of the 
present Cape Case^ to which John Adamson, a pillar of conservative 
society in Cape Town and a professor at the South African College, 
replied.^ 

Unlike the issue of 1849, the affair of 1850 was but a storm in a 
teacup which a little tact on both sides might have obviated. A com- 
parison of the two drafts shows little disagreement.^ For instance both 
laid down that the franchise should be based upon the occupation of 
immovable property valued at ^25. In other respects the official 
draft was more conservative, e.g. it favoured a high property quali- 
fication and a long period of tenure for members of the Legislative 
Council, for property would not be safe in a House full of “ Cobbetts 
and Hunts”.® 

In the meantime frontier troubles had put the clock back. At the 
close of 1850 the most devastating of all the Kaffir wars had broken 
out.*^ “Loyal” Hottentots rebelled and thereby caused a strong re- 
action against the proposed low franchise. The miserable condition 
of the frontier drew the Government towards the separatist camp,® 
to which it had been strongly opposed in 1848.^ Immersed in military 
duties and with nerves frayed by Grey’s untimely despatches. Smith 
was dete’ mined to complete the Council, even if it were necessary to 
remove it to Grahamstown and to fill the vacancies with Easterners.^® 
Forced to decide precipitately, Montagu, who was acting head of the 
civil administration, appointed four respectable nonentities who had 
the confidence of neither East nor West, and, in October 1851, the 
Legislative Council functioned again. At this stage public opinion 
was extremely complex. Cape Town, loyal to its “people’s draft”, 
could see nothing good in the new Council; the East clamoured for 

^ Smith to Grey, 19 Feb. 1851, Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvii [1362], p. 192. 

^ Cape Monitor, 22 Nov. 1850. Cf. Adamson, J., Notes on Cape Affairs, pp. 10 sqq. 

® For correspondence between Russell and Fairbairn, see Pari. Pap. 1852-3, lxvi [1581], 
pp. 52-72. 

^ Adamson, J., Notes on Cape Affairs, 2 Jui/ 1851. 

® The texts of these drafts are given in Pari. Pap. 1851, xxxvii [1362], pp. 90, 151-6. 

® Porter, in Legislative Council, ibid. pp. 44-5. 

’ Vide supra, pp. 343 sqq, 

* Memoranda by members of Executive Council, 22 Oct. 1851 (Duplicate Despatches, Gape 
Archives; G.O.a 52). 

» Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxvm [1137], Enclosures 1-8. 

Minutes of Executive Council, 29 Sept. 1851 (G.ape Archives; Minute Book, Executives). 
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separation or the removal of the seat of Government.^ Farmers 
petitioned against the low franchise; missionaries and coloured 
persons counter-petitioned in its favour. Montagu’s brusqueness 
annoyed several petitioners and led to an unavailing agitation for his 
removal from office.^ 

Much further agitation might have been avoided if H.M. Govern- 
ment, with ample information to go upon, had taken Fairbairn’s 
parting advice and given the Cape a constitution by Act of Parlia- 
ment. But Russell would not go behind the backs of his colonial 
advisers; hence a draft ordinance was prepared to be passed by the 
Legislative Council with such amendments as it thought fit provided 
the Letters Patent of 23 May 1850 remained untouched. The pro- 
visions of this draft were in substance identical with the Constitution 
Ordinance as finally enacted, save that in it the property qualification 
for members of the Council was a compromise between the “people’s ” 
and the Commissioners’ drafts.^ 

When this Ordinance came up for second reading the unofficial 
members were in no hurry to proceed. Montagu was inclined to agree 
to delay, but Smith peremptorily instructed him to carry on. The 
revulsion of feeling against aborigines caused by the war led to the 
deletion of the £ 2 ^ occupancy clause and the substitution of the 
municipal and road board franchise with a wage qualification as 
alternative. “The £ 2 ^^^ franchise”, said Montagu in reply to Porter’s 
protests, “would widen the breach between the farmer and his 
servant.”^ He was all along more sympathetic to the Dutch than most 
of the officials, and he alone questioned the wisdom of making English 
the sole medium of debate in the future Parliament in view of the 
fact that it would not be the mother tongue of many of its members.^ 

The third reading was carried at length through the Legislative 
Council on 26 March 1852, but there was little enthusiasm.® The 
Constitution was complete in so far as the Cape could make it, but it 
had still to run the gauntlet in Downing Street with a shaky ministry 
and an inexperienced Colonial Secretary in Sir John Pakington who 
was over-burdened with the other difficult South African problems 
that we have di&cussed elsewhere.*^ 

When Cathcart superseded Smith in March 1852, the Constitution 
Ordinance was formally re-enacted to avoid technical difficulties 
owing to the change of Governor, and Cathcart left Lieut. -General 
Darling, the newly arrived Lieutenant-Governor for the Eastern 

^ See Separation Pamphlets, S. A. Public Library, 575, e. 907, 908, 909; cf. Wilmot and 
C^hase, History of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, pp. 469 sqq, 

^ Pari. Pap. 1852-3, Lxvi [1581], p. 138, and pp. 6 sqq., 12, 26, 31, 40. 

* Draft of Ordinance, 15 Sept. 1851, Papers re Representative Assembly, ParL Pap» 1852, 
XXXIII [1427]. 

* Pari. Pap. 1852-3, Lxvi [1581], p. 236. 

® Pari. Pap. 1850, xxxviii [1 137], p. 21. Gf. Adamson, J., Case of the Cape of Good Hope 
and its Constitution, p. 28. 

® ParL Pap. 1852, lxvi [1581], pp. 286-7. 
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Districts to handle the political situation while he devoted himself to 
the troubles on the frontier.^ Darling took his policy from the masterful 
Attorney-General, Porter, and wrote home adversely to the new Con- 
stitution,2 but for six months Pakington did nothing. When he did 
reply, he hinted strongly at the separation of the East from the West 
and the transfer of the capital in a despatch that set the whole colony 
agog.® Fortunately, however, before he could do anything, the Derby 
Ministry fell (December 1852), and the new Colonial Secretary, the 
Duke of Newcastle, soon proved himself less undecided and more 
efficient than his predecessor. The necessary amendments to the draft 
Constitution were soon made, including Porter’s £2^ franchise, and 
on II March 1853 an Order in Council was issued embodying the 
Cape Ordinance.^ 

Seven separate drafts had thus contributed to the making of this 
Constitution, which, with amendments, was to serve the Cape until 
the Union of 1910. Two elective houses, a low franchise balanced by 
a high property qualification for the Upper House, the use of the 
cumulative vote and the approximately equal representation of East 
and West were amongst its most distinctive features. The £2^ 
franchise, based as it was upon the total value of premises and land 
occupied in the same constituency, was equivalent to an annual rental 
value of soi*.,^ with the effect that about 80 per cent, of the adult male 
population in the colony were entitled to registration.® Voting was 
to be by word of mouth, no literacy test of any kind being required. 
Every person qualified to vote was eligible for election to the Assembly 
excepting bankrupts and office holders. Prospective Legislative 
Councillors had, in addition, to be not less than thirty years of age, 
and to possess unencumbered immovable property worth £2000 or, 
with movables, a total value of £^000, over and above all debts.”^ The 
basis of representation, as in England, was still territorial. The unit 
for the /iissembly was to be the electoral district returning two 
member..; but, for the election of the Legislative Council, the colony 
was divided into a western division returning eight members and an 
eastern division returning seven members. Each of these divisions 
formed a single constituency. Hence the Council expressed more 
clearly than the Assembly the conflicting aims and ideas of East and 
West. The cumulative vote which was used in the Council elections 
as well as in the election of the four members for Cape Town in the 
Assembly gave every facility for the adequate representation of 
minorities. 


^ Vide supray p. 350. 
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The traditional balancing between legislature and executive is 
illustrated in the financial provisions. All supplies were voted in 
Parliament, but only at the request of the Grown. Hence money 
bills were initiated in the Assembly upon the recommendation of the 
Governor. 1 In view of its elective character, the Council was given 
the power of amending as well as rejecting money bills, ^ a clause 
that was to lead to immediate friction. The financial provisions of the 
Constitution were supplemented by two separate ordinances. To give 
stability to essential services and to secure vested rights, the Governor 
was empowered “until Parliament shall otherwise direct”, to pay 
out of the revenue specified sums for the civil establishment, for 
pensions and public worship, and for border (aborigines) expenditure.* 
The effect of this so-called “reservation of the civil list” was that a 
sum which in 1856 amounted to about one-third of the total revenue 
was spent under the authority of a permanent Act, the Governor 
being instructed to reserve his assent to bills repealing or amending 
this'ordinance. But if the Crown retained this uncertain check over 
expenditure, it showed confidence in the colonial legislature in 
another direction by givdng it full control over customs policy, 
provided no differential duties be levied.^ 

The termination of rigid Crown Colony rule implied greater 
freedom for the local executive as well as for the local legislature. 
The age of government by Instruction was at an end. Henceforth 
the Governor’s Instructions were to be less definite in substance, 
narrower in scope and admonitory in effect. The relations between 
executive and legislature were to a large extent defined in the Con- 
stitution. The Governor might propose laws, and had the sole right 
of recommending appropriations;^ he might likewise return bills to 
either House with amendments and, finally, declare according to his 
discretion whether he assented thereto in the name of the Crown, re- 
fused his assent or reserved the bill for the signification of the royal 
pleasure.* To facilitate the relations between the executive and the 
legislature certain office holders were permitted to participate in the 
deliberations of either House, but without the right to vote.^ By 
resolution the first Parliament interpreted this privilege to include 
eligibility to serve on Select Committees, and the right to move or 
second motions — great latitude for an irresponsible executive. 

At the opening of the first Parliament considerable doubt existed 
as to the extent of its legislative competence. With natural exuberance 
the popular press claimed the fullest freedom;® with equally natural 
caution Lieutenant-Governor Darling stressed prerogative, when, at 

^ Constitution Ordinance, § 80. * Ibid, § 88. 

• Ord. 3 of 1852. 

• Order in Council 5 March 1852; Ord. 6 of 1853. 

® Constitution Ordinance, § 81. 

• Ibid. § 82. 
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the close of the first session, he reserved the bill extending trial by jury 
to civil cases on the ground that it amended the Charter of Justice.^ 
Official despatches clarified the issue. Sir George Grey, the first Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies since the divorce of that Department 
from the War Office, enclosed an opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown to the effect that ‘‘when the Crown gives a Constitution and a 
local legislature to a Colony, the Crown is held to have abandoned its 
legislative authority except where it is expressly reserved”.^ Further, 
since the Cape Parliament had power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the colony, it had also power of “re- 
pealing or modifying Orders-in-Council relating to the Settlement”.^ 
The ultimate sovereignty of the Crown in Parliament over the colony 
remained unimpaired, but the era of direct legislation for internal 
affairs by prerogative instruments was at an end. Orders in Council, 
when used hereafter, were issued under the authority of Parliament 
and related to extra-territorial matters or those arising from inter- 
national Conventions with regard to which the local legislature had 
no competence. The grant of a legislature did not, however, imply 
that there was a delegation of prerogative powers which are attributes 
of an executive; hence the Cape Parliament might not pass coinage 
Acts, or grant honours, or issue charters, or curtail the executive 
powers of the Governor. All these would impair the prerogative of 
the Crown.^ Negatively the Crown retained some supervision over 
internal affairs by the power of disallowing any Act within two 
years, ^ and by instructing the Governor to reserve certain classes of 
bills, e.g. those which amended the Constitution, or differentially 
affected coloured races, or which were prejudicial to the Crown. Non- 
observance of these instructions did not invalidate an Act which was 
not otherwise repugnant to an Imperial Act that had been promul- 
gated in the colony. 

The elections ran their leisurely course from January to May 
1854. There were no parties, but many Eastern members subscribed 
to a programme which included separation or the removal of the seat 
of Government eastward, a vagrancy law, and a revision of the 
franchise in an upward direction.® Solidarity on these issues was in 
view of its structure more pronounced in the Council than in the 
Assembly. The fears regarding the low franchise had little justifica- 
tion in fact. In the population of the colony, estimated in 1853 at 
225,000, the coloured outnumbered the Europeans in the ratio of 
55 to 45, but the ratio of registered voters was heavily in favour of the 


^ Speech of Lieutenant-Gk)vernor Darling on prorogation of Parliament, 26 Scot. 
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Europeans.^ Outside Cape Town, the villages and the mission 
stations, few coloured people got on the roll, since neither domestic 
servants nor squatters satisfied the conditions of the franchise.^ 
Ignorance and apathy likewise kept away from the polling booths a 
great many more coloured persons than Europeans. If the proportion 
of coloured persons to Europeans was higher in the eastern districts, 
the proportion of unqualified coloured persons in those districts was 
likewise higher. There is no evidence that the coloured vote vitally 
affected the return of any member to the first Parliament. 

The Houses settled down to business in July 1854 and framed rules 
of procedure modelled upon those of Westminster. The first statute 
provided for freedom of speech in Parliament and, remembering the 
Stockdale v. Hansard decision of 1839, for immunity from libel actions 
of all publications printed under the authority of Parliament.^ This 
freedom was not to degenerate into licence, as the eccentric Dr Tan- 
cred speedily found when he was committed for five days to the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms.^ In the first session there was a 
serious clash between the two Houses over money bills. The Assembly, 
having deleted certain items recommended by the Governor, refused 
to concur in an amendment by the Council for the restoration of some 
of these charges, c.g. for the Central Road Board, on the ground that 
such an amendment was in effect equivalent to initiation by the 
Council. Several conferences of “managers” proved abortive, and 
the Appropriation Bill was literally dropped by the Speaker when he 
refused to receive the bill at the hands of the messengers of the other 
House.® The Governor saved the situation by withdrawing the ob- 
noxious recommendations, and by incorporating two Appropriation 
Bills in one which the Council reluctantly accepted.® Victory did not 
always rest with the Assembly, however, for in the following session 
a minor Appropriation Bill (for 3(^3600) failed to pass upon the As- 
sembly refusing to agree to the deletion of an item by the Council.^ 
The independence of the Council was likewise upheld by the oc- 
casional rejection of measures passed by the Assembly. 

Several useful consolidating Acts stand to the credit of the first 
Parliament. By the Divisional Council Act the whole colony was 
mapped out into effective units of rural government based upon the 
Parliamentary franchise.® These elected Councils inherited the powers 
of the Divisional Road Board and the Divisional School Commissions 
which were now abolished. The powers of these Councils were ex- 
tended from time to time. In 18^8 the Central Road Board was also 
abolished. Its main functions were to be discharged by a Government 

^ Cape of Good Hope Statistical Register^ *853. 

* Government Notice {Government Gazette, 30 June 1854J. 

* Act I of 1854. * Kilpin, Old Cape House, p. 35. 
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Department under a Commissioner of Roads, and its subsidiary 
duties were handed over to the Divisional Councils.^ In the same 
year provision was made for the creation of elective school com- 
mittees with somewhat inquisitorial powers over teachers, and with 
the right to frame regulations subject to the approval of the Divisional 
Councils.^ A Board of Examiners was also set up to give a fillip to 
higher education. In the sphere of justice the structure created by 
the Royal Charter still stood firm. Trial by jury was extended to civil 
cases, but the Eastern desire for a division of the Supreme Court was 
not satisfied. A Cape Town motion in favour of responsible govern- 
ment aroused all the jealousy of the Easterners at Western domination, 
but it led to a useful Select Committee which reported that all that 
was necessary for its consummation was the amendment of Paragraph 
79 of the Constitution Ordinance so as to render certain office- 
holders eligible for election to Parliament.® Equally fruitless were 
numerous petitions for the extension of ecclesiastical commitments. 
The Liberal cause led by Saul Solomon, member for Cape Town, 
small in stature but mighty of brain, successfully held out for the 
‘‘voluntary principle” which was ultimately to triumph. 

The most vexed question before the Parliament was the old issue of 
Separation. It had been raised almost from the moment of the land- 
ing of the 1820 Settlers; recommended in the Commissioners’ Report 
of 1825; harped upon in monotonous refrain by the Grahamstown 
Journal from its first issue, and swelled in chorus whenever the frontier 
was ablaze. The proclamation of the Eastern Districts and the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant-Governor proved utterly futile to silence the 
clamour. As Cathcart pointed out the Eastern and Western Provinces 
were merely convenient electoral divisions and the Lieutenant- 
Governor could do no more on his own initiative than a Secretary to 
the Government.^ That the Lieutenant-Governor was a “sham, 
denuded of all power”, was an old Eastern complaint.^ But the call 
for separation in the early stages was really misleading. The East had 
neither the population nor the resources to maintain a separate 
government. What the frontier really wanted was devolution — a 
federal scheme. But federation implied a central government con- 
cerned with major issues, and all the problems of the Eastern frontier 
were of this category: defence, treaties, war, commandeering, martial 
law. The case against separation was well put by Porter in 1848. “ If 
you have separation you must have a General Assembly. Where 
should it meet?”® 

During the War of the Axe (1846-7) the removal of the seat of 
government first suggested by D’Urban was put forward as a strong 
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alternative to separation. Thereafter most petitioners prayed for 
either form of relief indiscriminately. A strong, if extravagant, plea 
for removal was made by John Paterson, editor of the Eastern Province 
News and member for Port Elizabeth in the first Parliament. He 
found in the distant and absent government the root of all the troubles 
with the Kaffirs, and the main cause of the Trek.^ In reply to Earl 
Grey’s anxious enquiries. Sir Harry Smith and his advisers wrote 
voluminous memoranda on the subject.^ The Governor, than whom 
none knew the frontier better, was strongly opposed to the removal 
of the capital. “Distance is no consideration. India is governed from 

Calcutta and Russia from St Petersburg A supreme Government 

in a wilderness is an embarrassment in time of war.”^ He W2is well 
supported by W. Field, the Collector of Customs; “In 1846 Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hare at Grahamstown did not realise that war was 
imminent, while Maitland in Cape Town did.”^ Porter was unde- 
cided, but Montagu, Rivers the Treasurer, and William Hope the 
Auditor-General, were in favour of removal as a panacea for frontier 
ills; Montagu adding that the settled West was better suited for a 
subordinate administration under a Lieutenant-Governor.® Smith, 
however, was on firmer ground than the majority of his Executive. 
Waging war is not a normal function of government, and in time of 
emergency the legislative capital, as frequent experience has shown, 
should be well behind the scene of operations. 

But in 1851 Smith, who had been hitherto as pronounced an 
opponent of separation as of the removal of the capital, was, in view of 
frequent frontier troubles and constant friction between East and West, 
prepared to change his mind on that issue.® He wrote to Grey that 
“when the proper period shall arrive for doing so” he would favour 
the setting up of a separate Government and a separate Legislature 
for the Eastern Province (which should include British Kaffraria and 
the Sovereignty beyond the Orange), “provided the seat of Supreme 
Government remained at Cape Town”.^ We are left in the dark as to 
whether there was to be a real separation, for which the East was 
not prepared to pay, or a Federation which would not solve the 
problems raised by Porter. The Executive was agreed that some form 
of separate government was necessary, but in view of the imminence 
of representative government, the question was held over until after 
the Cape Parliament had met. 

By 1856 the separatists had much sounder arguments on their side. 


^ Paterson, Dissertation on the absolute necessity of Resident Government in the Eastern Province, 
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The population was increasing in consequence of post-Crimean im- 
migration; wool exports were flourishing; there was the example of 
Natal which had just been constituted a separate Crown Colony. 
Their opponents might point to the enlarged Kaffraria as a satis- 
factory buffer; to the separation of the office of Governor from that 
of the Commander-in- Chief who was now stationed on the border 
backed by a large garrison; to a revised burgher law which had so 
frightened north-western farmers as to reinforce the separatist cause 
from an unexpected quarter.^ The Grahamstown party, dissatisfied 
with Parliamentary appropriations for Eastern purposes, raised the 
issue of separation in 1856; but Saul Solomon, one of the members 
for Cape Town, carried the House with him in favour of unity.^ The 
Grahamstown party had not with them half the Eastern districts 
which were predominantly Dutch. In claiming a separate and in- 
dependent government coupled with Western contributions to their 
defence they were “suing for a divorce from bed and board only and 
not from community of property 

The aftermath of the cattle-killing episode in Kaffraria (1856-7) 
revived the agitation, and resulted in the dramatic resignation of 
Godlonton and his five followers in the Council. And there the 
matter rested until Governor Sir George Grey’s grandiose schemes of 
federation held out further alluring prospects in the same direction. 

During the two decades in which the Cape Colony had moved 
from Crown Colony rule to the threshold of self-government, a group 
of little states had arisen beyond its borders. The Cape Colony had 
expanded into a white-governed South Africa. The story of the Trek 
is told in the previous chapter, but it has direct bearing on our present 
subject, for the activities of the Trekkers created problems in govern- 
ment and policy of far-reaching consequence to the constitutional 
development of South Africa. They left the colony fortified by an 
opinion of Stockenstrom that he knew of no law forbidding any of 
His Majesty’s subjects from leaving his dominions ; to which opinion 
D’Urban had subscribed,^ though the Attorney-General, more 
cautious, had stressed not the legal issue but the practical difficulty 
of preventing this emigration.^ 

In truth neither Stockenstrom nor D’Urban was sure of his ground. 
The writ ne exeat regno was as old as Bate’s Gase,^ and the maxim nemo 
potest exuere patriam was a time-hallowed principle of jurisprudence. 
Napier wisely remembered Burke’s warning upon a more historic 
occasion, and tried to arrest the Trek by persuasion rather than by 

^ Petitions against the Burgher Law, Cape V. and P. \ H. of A, 1855. 

2 Separation Debate, H. of A, 1856 (S. A. Public Library, 575, e. 908 (9)). 

® Chase, Natal Papers^ i, 36, 53, 78. 

* Eybers, pp. 145-6. 

® Prothero, G. W., Constitutional Documents, p. 341. 
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force but to recall the Trekkers to the legal boundaries of the colony 
was beyond the resources of colonial statesmanship. The logic of 
events pointed to two alternatives : either to proclaim the sovereignty 
of the Crown over the adjacent territories thus occupied, or to accept 
the claim of the emigrants that they had divested themselves of 
allegiance. Philanthropy pointed one way; laissez-faire another. 
Parsimony suggested an ingenious via media by an insistence upon a 
personal allegiance without territorial annexation. The Cape of 
Good Hope Punishment Act was the result.^ The frontiersman’s 
strictures upon it — “a bungling piece of ultra-philanthropic legis- 
lation” — were not wholly undeserved. It caused much friction and 
bad blood and proved of little practical utility. Ultimately Natal 
was annexed ; the Orange River Sovereignty proclaimed and then 
abandoned: the independence of the emigrants North of the Vaal 
was recognised. By 1854 the era of vacillation in colonial policy was 
succeeded by a period of comparative stability and there only remains 
for tonsideration the constitutional aftermath of these events. 

By the end of 1836 the Trek was in full swing, but not until the 
settlement in Natal, two years later, was an effective republican State 
established. Neither at Thaba Nchu (December 1836) nor at the Vet 
River (April-June 1837) was anything in the nature of a fundamental 
law adopted. During these years the Trekkers were a nomadic pastoral 
community, autonomous de factOy knit together more closely than any 
organised community in modern times by ties of blood, language, 
religion, race, occupation and cultural outlook. If constitution they 
had, it was largely unwritten; based upon Biblical ethics and such 
laws and customs of the colony as they regarded fit and proper to 
Trek conditions. Their laws were more truly “in their breasts” than 
the royal prerogative in that of Richard II. The people in arms were 
sovereign ; the people assembled in public meeting made law. Direct 
democracy as in the older Swiss cantons was the only system. The 
“People’s Council” formed a provisional executive and administra- 
tive body entrusted with the minimum of authority requisite for the 
welfare of the camp.^ This Burgerraad functioned as a Council of 
Policy as well as a Court of Landdrost and Heemraden; the military 
needs were served by a Krygsraad — a Council of Commandants. Nor 
was there any material change when Retief was elected Governor. 
The nine Articles of Winburg of June 1837 are barren of constitu- 
tional precepts.^ Their tenour is negative: to exclude all heterogene- 
ous elements from the Maatschappij (Association) . The first true funda- 
mental law of the Trekkers is the Grondwet of Natal (October 1838).^ 
The Grondwet of Natal defined with some care the structure and 

^ Chase, Natal Papers^ ii, 19; Walker, Hist, of S. A. p. 214. 

2 6 and 7 William IV, c. 57. 

* Preller, G. S., Voortrekkertnensey i, 297; ii, 67, 94, 97. 

* Ibid. II, 300-1; R 10/37 (S.S. I, Transvaal Archives), 

® Voortrekker Wetgewing G. S. Preller), 1924, xn-xvi* 
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functions of the legislature and of the judiciary, but said little about 
the executive.^ Direct democracy was discarded and all power was 
delegated to a Council of ‘‘People’s Representatives” elected by 
citizens of full age. The Councillors must be citizens between the ages 
of twenty-five and sixty, men whose judgment must be ripe but whose 
vigour must not be impaired — ^an important consideration in a state 
which had but just emerged from an armed camp. No man might 
refuse election or resign without valid reasons. Attendance was a duty 
enforceable by a fine as in medieval England. The Volksraad ap- 
pointed and removed all officials from the Head Commandant down- 
wards ; it made treaties and alliances ; it granted public land ; it heard 
appeals, confirmed, mitigated or quashed sentences. Its procedure 
was simple and informal. The Constitution was sufficiently flexible 
to permit of structural amendment without undue delay. As a rule 
office-holders were debarred from membership of the Raad, but 
exceptions were sometimes made, e.g. in the case of the Harbour 
Master. The Raad rejected a proposal to admit the Head Comman- 
dant to the same privilege, and at one time showed its suspicion of the 
military power by abolishing this office save in time of war or emer- 
gency. When lacking a quorum it frequently co-opted the necessary 
members. The Vox populi was respected, but it was not allowed to 
drown the voice of the chosen representatives. There were complaints 
of irregularities at elections and Volksraad resolutions were some- 
times flouted, but these blemishes were due more to defective ad- 
ministrative machinery than to sinister influences.^ The Volksraad 
met four times a year, but the sessions were brief, seldom exceeding 
one week in duration. Between sessions from March 1842 onwards 
a committee of about five functioned as a Kommissie Raad, dealing 
with emergency issues. Its decisions had to be confirmed at the 
next session. The social freemasonry prevalent among the Trekker 
communities did not prevent the adoption of high-sounding titles 
for the Volksraad and the more important functionaries;^ for the 
State had to stand upon its dignity. 

In the judicial sphere and in local government the Natal Grondwet 
borrowed freely from the laws of the colony. The Landdrost was both 
magistrate and civil commissioner, as in the old days. Petty cases 
were dealt with summarily; more serious matters were determined 
with the aid of Heemraden; graver offences with the addition of a 
jury of twelve whose verdict of guilty had to be unanimous. The field 
cornet was the ubiquitous agent of local government, combining civil 
and military duties; his military superior was the Commandant; his 
civil head the Landdrost. 

The Natal Volksraad functioned for nearly seven years, but the 

^ Bird, J., Annals of Natal, i, Zl^sqq,, ii, 207; Chase, Natal Papers, n, 28-35. 

2 Preller, Voortrekker Wetgewing, pp. 5, 13, 28, 31, 32, 40, 46, 120, 122, 272, 276. 

* Stuart, J,, De Hollandsche Ajrikanen en mtnne Repitbliek in ^uid Afrika, pp. 1 12, 141 . 
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shadow of annexation was upon it almost from the start.^ In 1840-1 
it strove vainly to obtain recognition by Great Britain upon a basis 
of “reciprocal alliance”.^ When Port Natal was occupied in the 
following year diehards began to recross the Drakensberg as we have 
seen. Ever since Retief’s election as “Governor” the unity of the 
Trekker groups had been maintained in theory. The Natal Volksraad 
claimed jurisdiction over the organised bands that had remained on 
the Vet River (Winburg), and over those who had trekked with 
Hendrik Potgieter to the Mooi River (Potchefstroom). Through the 
personal efforts of A. W. Pretorius, the hero of Blood River, a loose 
federal union with these communities was achieved.^ After 1840 
these districts were entitled to send delegates to Pietermaritzburg. 
In February 1841 a subordinate representative assembly, styled an 
Adjunct Raad, was created for the district of Potchefstroom;^ and a 
similar one for Winburg two years later The Adjunct Raad was to 
be regarded merely as a committee of the general Raad and was 
boutid to submit its resolutions twice yearly for approval. One need 
not unduly stress the legalistic unity. Ties of sentiment rather than of 
law bound the Trckkers. In matters of civil government Winburg 
and Potchefstroom were virtually independent, but all the federated 
districts were expected to stand together in the face of common 
danger. In practice the scheme broke down. Hendrik Potgieter had 
offered aid to Natal in 1842 but sent none.® In the critical period of 
the negotiations between Commissioner Henry Cloete and the Natal 
Volksraad in 1843, some Transvaalcrs, and a number of men from 
between the Orange and the Vaal under Jan Mocke, proceeded to 
Pietermaritzburg in the vain hope of preventing submission. 

The Volksraad session of August 1843 of unusual constitu- 
tional interest. The normal body was reinforced by the addition of five 
members from beyond the Drakensberg. Het Publiek in the person 
of hundreds of armed burghers was there to give moral backing to the 
delegates. The five from “across the mountain” were irreconcilables, 
and withdrew from the meeting when they realised that the majority 
were not with them, and that Cloete did not propose to intervene 
beyond the Drakensberg. Moderate counsels prevailed, and the 
Volksraad accepted British allegiance in the terms of Napier’s 
Proclamation of 12 May 1843.'^ delay in the confirmation of land 
titles and dissatisfaction with the allocation of native reserves led to 
a steady exodus of Boers from the new colony. 

' Bird, Annals of Natal, i, 605, 610 sqq., 640, 690; Chase, Natal Papers, ii, 52, loi, 147-8, 

157, 196. 

^ Bird, Armais of Natal, i, 612, 622, 627 sqq,, 642-3, 657 sqq. ', Chase, Natal Papers, ii, 
1 66 sqq. 

’ R 90V41 (Transvaal Archives S.S. i ) ; Malan, Die Opkoms van ’n Republiek, pp. 29-30, 67. 

* Prcller, Voortrekker Wetgewing, pp. 101-3. • Ibid. p. 233. 
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’ Preller, Voortrekker Wetgewing, pp. 243 sqq.\ Bird, Annals of Natal, n, 165, 251, 
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Upoti the submission of Natal, the Winbtirg-Potehefst^Ootn dfe- 
triets disowned all connection With the Maritzburg Volksraad and 
Potgieter informed Gloete accordingly.^ The incoming Of Omigtants 
from Natal among the Loyalists ort the Modder, Riet and Caledon 
Rivers complicated the situation there and made a policy of mei*e 
drift north of the Orai^e impossible. The Meuzies annexation 6f 
1842 Was pfemathre and iinauthoritafive, biit it was fegard^cJ a 4 the 
most logical step even by a hostile critic.^ There followed the skirmish 
at ZWartkopjes, the Touwfontein Convention, the appointment Of a 
Resident, and finally Sir Harry Smith’s Proclamation annexing the 
territory between the Orange and the Vaal (3 Feb. 1848).-^ 

The breach with Natal was the occasion for the adoption of the 
Thirty-three Articles by the Potchefstroom Raad (April 1844). They 
form a fragmentary code of law, civil, criminal, administrative, to be 
supplemented by the “laws of Holland”.^ In spite of these Articles 
centrifugal tendencies were becoming more prominent. For some 
years the Transvaal Boer remained more or less a nomad. Organisa- 
tion was that of the armed camp rather than of the settled state; the 
Krijgsraad was more effective than the Volksraad; the Commandant 
more potent than the Landdrost; loyalty, in short, to one’s trek leader 
was stronger than national unity. Empty spaces ahd grazing needs 
encouraged this tendency. Was not secession by emigration theirs as 
of right? In 1845 Potgieter a'bandoned Potchefstroom for Andries- 
Ohrigstad. It was nearer to the sea and indisputably outside the 
zone of the hated Punishment Act. The Ohrigstad Volksraad, under 
the influence of immigrants from Natal, modelled itself upon that of 
Pietermaritzburg. It built up a constitution piecemeal by resolutions 
and instructions. Drawing freely on De Mist’s Ordinance of 1805,^ 
it defined with care the multifarious duties of the field-cornets, for 
efficieni local government mattered more than central aiuthority.® 
It claimed jurisdiction over the whole Transvatal. Its supremacy was 
challenged by Het Volk tumultuously in public meeting, no matter 
how few were present; by the newcomers on the Mooi River and at 
Magaliesberg ; by the redoubtable Head Commandant, Hendrik 
Potgieter, the pater patriae of the Transvaal. Potgieter, as founder, 
was at first given a privileged position in the Ohrigstad Raad,^ but 
the Raad forthwith complained of the dictatorial airs of the Head 
Commandant.® “The state was not a monarchy, there must be no 
“Oom Hendrik” to tell them what to do.”® After coming within 
measurable distance of civil war, the dispute was patched up in 
1847,1® and presently Potgieter trekked north to the Zoutpansberg 


^ Malan, Die Opkoms van ^publiek, p. 70; H. Potgieter to H. Cloete, 3 Oct. 1843. 

Lion Cachet, De Wortelstrijd der TranSvalers, p. 261. * Vide subra, pp. 330-40 

I PP- 349-56. 6 Walker, Hist, ofS, A%, 142. 

R 1 1 1 c and 1 1 1 f/45 (Transvaal Archives S.S.i). 

! 108/45 (Transv^l ArcWves). . 8 r , jg ^ r6c/46. 

Lion Cachet, De Wortelstrijd der Transvalers, p. 304. ^ ® R 1 20 i/47 (Transvaal Archives) . 
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tod there founded still another fe^jublic at SchoemanSdal. In the 
south, Pretorius had established an ascendancy at Potchefstroom. 
More diplomatic than Potgieter and a better parliamentarian in view 
of his experience in Natal, Pretorius succeeded in checking separatist 
tendencies. By obtaining recognition by Great Britain he gave to the 
Transvaal a character which Natal had lacked. The Derde Poort 

Conference (May 1849) between delegates from Ohrigstad and other 
parts of the Transvaal laid the foundation stone of the South African 
Republic;^ the Sand River Convention made the completion of the 
structure possible.^ 

In the Orange River Sovereignty a civil government was set up 
two months after the annexation of 1848.® Centrally the High Com- 
missioner at Cape Town was supreme. Locally there was a Resident 
who acted as chief Magistrate and with him two district Magistrates. 
Popular sentiment was met by elective commandants and field- 
cornets. Following the rebellion and the defeat of Pretorius at Boom- 
plaats, a revised constitution was introduced in the Sovereignty.^ A 
Council consisting of the four Magistrates and of eight unofficial 
nominees was given limited legislative powers. The official element 
acted as an informal Executive Committee and drafted Government 
Ordinances, which the same Magistrates might be called upon to 
interpret on the bench — an undesirable mixture of legislative and 
judicial functions.® Other provisions were on familiar lines, saving 
that the Courts of the Sovereignty were not competent to deal with 
the graver crimes; those had to be determined in the Courts of the 
Cape Colony. Provision was made for teachers and predikants ; soon 
a newspaper appeared and the Sovereignty was taking on the air of 
a settled state. But, before long, abandonment was decided upon, a 
development that was not altogether unexpected.® 

When independence was accomplished by the Bloemfontein Con- 
vention of 1854, a provisional government was set up, a Volksraad 
elected, and a new constitution drafted which w^s to prove the best 
balanced and the most liberal of the republican constitutions (April 
1854).'^ The task of preparing it was entrusted to a Committee of the 
Raad which had before it for guidance several drafts, among them 
one by a Hollander teacher Groenendaal who borrowed widely from 
the institutions of the Netherlands Kingdom and the Code NapoUon^ 
and another by J. M. Orpen who modelled his version upon the 

, ^ R178 and 179/49 (Transvaal Archives); R 190/50; Lion Cachet, De Wortelstrijd Her 
TransvalerSf 2 * 3 * 5 ? MaLn, Die Opkoms van n Republiek, p. 72. 

^ Botha, P. R., Die Staatkundige Ontvuikkeling van die Transvaal^ pp. 4-7. 

® Proclamation 8 March 1848 (Eybers; pp. 273-5). 

* Regulations, 14 March 1849 (Eybers, pp. 275 sqq.); The Cape Observer ^ 20 Aug. 1850. 

* Malan, Die Opkorhs van 'n kepubliek, p. 128. 

® Adamson, J., Cape of Good Rope and iL Constitution, p. 35; Orpen, J. M., Reminiscences 
of Life in South Africa, pp. 96, 280, 286, 338; Collihs, W. W., Free Statia, pp. 46, 73. 
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fundamental law of the United States. The legislators culled political 
wisdom from these sources, but in the main they drew from the com- 
mon fount of trekker political thought tempered by the experience of 
the past twenty years. 

A sovereign Volksraad of a single house, the Roman-Dutch Law, 
the State Church, the Landdrosts and Heemraden, the commandants 
and field-cornets, the liability to military service from the age of 
sixteen, a white franchise, are all familiar features of the trekker state. 
But there was to be no Commandant-General save when elected by 
field officers in time of war. Nor was Het Volk given direct authority. 
The Volksraad was to be supreme in legislation and taxation and 
to exercise a wide control over the Executive. At the head of the 
Executive stood the State President elected by direct popular vote 
for five years. He was assisted by a Council of official and unofficial 
members, the latter being elected by the Volksraad. The individual 
functions of the President were few and narrow. He nominated 
officials for the approval of the Volksraad; he might suspend them. 
He supervised the administration, but he had no veto over legislation. 
With the support of a majority of the Executive Council he could 
grant pardons. The declaration of war, the making of peace, the 
framing of treaties, all required the approval of the Volksraad. The 
President, as well as other officials, might be removed from office upon 
impeachment provided there was a three-fourths majority against 
him. By the same majority in three successive sessions the Constitu- 
tion might be amended.^ The influence of the American Constitution 
was further to be seen in the recognition of “natural rights” — 
security, property, freedom of the press and of public meeting, and 
equality before the law. The weakest link was the judiciary which 
as yet lacked a proper Supreme Court and a Court of Appeal. 
The elaborateness of the Constitution was not to the liking of the 
typical tr ^k-boer. “Was not the law of Moses sufficient? ” asked some.^ 

North of the Vaal, the Derde Poort Conference of 1849 created 
a peripatetic central Volksraad. Though its authority was often 
flouted, the idea took root. A Kommissie Raad helped to transact 
urgent business. The greatest obstacle to unity was the presence (in 
1851) of four and later three Commandants-General, each with an 
independent command. However, the reconciliation between Pre- 
torius and Potgieter and the ratification of the Sand River Convention 
at Rustenburg in March 1852 was a step in the right direction.^ The 
title of South African Republic was adopted in 1853, but ecclesi- 
astical strife seemed to put union back indefinitely.^ In the circum- 
stances it was sheer optimism on the part of M. W. Pretorius, the son 

^ §24 of Grondwet of 1854 was amended by §26 of 1866 to read “two successive 
sessions**. 
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of Andries, to draft a new constitution for such as would accept it. 
Nevertheless, the Rustenburg Grondwet was the result, and this, after 
much hesitation, Lydenburg and Zoutpansberg accepted between 
1858 and i860. 

The Rustenburg Grondwet was a long and unwieldy document 
containing much miscellaneous material alien to a fundamental law.^ 
In general structure it resembled the Free State Constitution upon 
which it must have been closely modelled, but there were certain 
characteristics that reveal the traces of twenty years of trek history. 
There was an Executive with an elected President, but the Com- 
mandant-General could not be eliminated; he remained the most 
important member of the Executive Council, second only to the 
President. The sovereignty of the people was emphasised ; the homo- 
geneity of the community made it possible to confine all offices and 
membership of the Raad to the Dutch Reformed Church. Not only 
was citizenship limited to white men but there was a definite de- 
claration that “the people desire to permit no equality between 
coloured people and the white inhabitants, either in church or state 
The Roman-Dutch Law of the colony as existing at the time of the 
British occupation was accepted as the Common Law. 

In Natal, meanwhile, constitutional progress developed smoothly 
after 1845. For two years the district of Natal depended upon the 
Governor and Legislative Council of the Cape Colony, its Lieutenant- 
Governor being merely an executive officer.^ Provision was made for 
adequate judicial machinery and procedure and for elective municipal 
Boards in urban areas. ^ There followed the institution of a nominee 
Legislative Council, which in practice was identical in composition 
with the Executive Council and thus found little favour with the 
inhabitants.^ But in the opinion of Lieutenant-Governor Pine a 
wide measure of local government was a necessary preliminary for 
representative institutions:® a sound instinct instilled by Durham’s 
Report. These defects were remedied in 1854. Two Municipal Ordi- 
nances were passed, one urban, the other rural, of which the urban one 
defined every township with 1000 inhabitants as a “borough” en- 
titled to a corporate life similar to that of English boroughs. The rural 
measure was less satisfactory and was subsequently suspended."^ En- 
couraged by the Bloemfontein Convention, a Memorial praying for 
the abandonment of Natal was submitted by some 300 persons whose 

^ Eybers, pp. 363-410; Bryce, J., Studies in History and Jurisprudence^ i, 442 sqq, 
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arguments the administration found little difficulty in refuting.^ 
Considerable increase in population, which gave the British element 
a majority, favoured more liberal measures; but the presence of a 
native population variously estimated to outnumber the Europeans 
in the ratio of 12 or 20 to j justified official caution, Sir George Grey 
pointing out that as the franchise could not be based upon a colour 
bar, a high property qualification was inevitable. The Colonial 
Office had the benefit of an illuminating despatch by Sir George 
Grey, and another by ex-Governor Pine,^ and Grey’s recommendar 
tions were in the main adopted. 

The Constitution of 1856 followed the traditional lines of a colony 
having a limited form of representative government. The institution 
of a single House, partly elected and partly nominated, was based on 
experiments in New South Wales, and in some of the West Indies. In 
Natal the ratio of elected to official members was unusually high — 12 
to 4. The property qualification for the franchise was sufficient to 
debar the native population. The Legislature had power to amend 
the Constitution, provided all measures altering the existing structure 
of the Legislative Council, or diminishing the salaries of officials, or 
limiting the prerogatives of the Crown were to be reserved. The Crown 
likewise retained the power of revoking the Letters Patent.® 

Under the Constitution the Governor was empowered to appoint 
judges and pardon offenders, but the colony had outgrown the judicial 
system of the early days, and therefore the Supreme Court was re- 
constituted in 1857.^ It was to consist of three judges holding office on 
good behaviour and having jurisdiction over all criminal and civil 
causes arising within the colony. Trial by jury was obligatory in 
indictable offences and optional in the more important civil disputes. 
Appeals to the Privy Council were allowed on the same basis as 
appeals from other Colonial Courts of like standing. 

By 1858, therefore, the process of political differentiation that had 
begun in 1834 was complete. The four present provincial units — the 
Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal— had 
all consolidated their political institutions. In the same year Sir 
Geor^ Grey opened a new vista by raising the issue of federation in 
his efforts to remedy the difficulties that inevitably arose from the 
presence of so many diverse governments within what was in essence 
a single community. 

^ Memorial 15 April 1854; Pine to Secretary of State, 25 Sept. 1854 (Cape Archives; 
G.H. 37). 
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CHAPTER XVI 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSITION IN 
south AFRICAN POLICY, i854^i87q 

The reluctant annexation of Natal in 1843, the treaties with the 
Griquas and Moshesh, and the military demonstrations beyond the 
frontier, which had culminated in the annexation of the Orange 
River Sovereignty in February 1848, were successive attempts to cope 
with new developments. But it was not till the years 1852-4 that the 
British Government emerged from the confusion caused by twenty 
years of trekking and Kaffir wars and assumed for the first time an 
unambiguous attitude towards South African affairs. That attitude 
was revealed in the complete acceptance of the Great Trek and its 
results. By the successive Conventions of Sand River and Bloem- 
fontein the British Government abandoned the thesis it had upheld 
since the passing of the Cape of Good Hope Punishment Act in 1836, 
that the trans-frontier Boers were British subjects amenable to British 
law. The Conventions undermined the whole humanitarian assump- 
tion that one of the main functions of British power in South Africa 
was to supervise and manage the relations between the whites and 
the natives; for, however inglorious had been the actual record of 
native policy within and without the limits of the Cape Colony before 
1854, the leading motive of that policy, as envisaged in Downing 
Street, had been the maintenance of peace between natives and 
colonists, and not the extrusion of the natives or the advancement of 
the colonial frontiers. 

The heavy expense of the Kaffir War of 1850-3, the menace of a 
native war in the Sovereignty and the collapse of British administra- 
tion there, caused a violent reaction in England in favour of that 
section of public opinion led by Cobden and Molesworth which de- 
manded that the colonists should undertake and pay for the conduct 
of their own internal affairs. While the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Canada, the passing of the Australian Colonies Ac t ( 1 8 50) and 
the New Zealand Constitution Act (1852), which took place during 
these years, were in the main liberal acts based upon a profound and 
widely held belief in the right of British colonists to political liberty, 
the part played by considerations of economy, by the Free Trade 
conviction that colonies which were independent were less expensive 
and no worse customers, must not be lost sight of. The series of 
catastrophes in South Africa gave to these latter considerations an 
abnormal influence. It was in the excitement they provoked that the 
Conventions were born.^ 

^ de Kiewiet, C. W., British Colonial Poluy and tho South African Ropublics, 1848-72, cb. v, 
passim. 
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The grant of unequivocal independence to the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal and of the Orange River Territory abandoned a large native 
population to the attacks of land-hungry farmers, who, intolerant of 
any form of equality between white and black, proceeded either to 
dispossess the natives of their land and to absorb them as servants, 
or to confine them to inadequate areas, substituting a nervous military 
control for the tribal government which the shock of contact with the 
Europeans had seriously and inevitably weakened. 

Great as was this swing in British policy it was not complete. In 
1854 the undisguised intention of the British Government was cer- 
tainly to turn its back d tout jamais upon Boers and natives in the trans- 
frontier regions. Governor Sir George Cathcart affirmed that the 
Boers could only maintain themselves by exercising “a requisite 
supremacy’’ over the natives, and that therefore “reciprocal non- 
interference” was inevitable,^ while in England the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Sir William Molesworth, with even greater bluntness agreed that 
beyond the limits which had been put to British dominion in South 
Africa the natives might “slaughter each other”, and the Boers and 
missionaries might, if they felt so disposed, assist them without fear 
of imperial interference.^ 

But the demand in certain quarters had been for an even greater 
withdrawal from the responsibilities of dominion. There had been a 
moment when Lord Grey himself had considered the possibility of 
a withdrawal from the Eastern Frontier and the contraction of British 
influence to Cape Town and the naval base at Simonstown. Yet 
neither he nor his successors dared take so drastic a step for fear of 
exposing the colonists to native attack, or alternatively of precipitating 
a war of aggression against the tribes. Hence while the Cape con- 
stitution of 1853 was very liberal, the executive power was left in 
the hands of a Governor irresponsible to the local Parliament. In 
order thnt native policy might be kept more securely under its control, 
the British Government decided to maintain British Kaffraria, an- 
nexed in 1848, as a separate administration under the Governor in 
his capacity as High Commissioner.^ For very similar reasons, only 
a Crown colony constitution was given to Natal, whose handful of 
colonists, having in their midst a native population of over 100,000, 
and being virtually surrounded by thickly populated native areas, 
could not support the burden of defence, and consequently could not 
assume the burden of governing. The creation of the republics had 
been an act of desperation, and thus it left unsolved a sheaf of pro- 
blems. Their harvesting was to take the rest of the century and to 
disturb successively the Colonial Office, Parliament and finally the 
whole Empire. 

^ C.O. 48/327, Cathcart to Pakington, 28 July 1852; enclosure, Cathcart to Price, 12 
July 1852. 

* C.O. 48/367, Grey to Secretary of State, 25 July 1855; minute by Molesworth. 

® Pari. Pap. 1854-5, xxxviii [1969], pp. 3, 16, 28, 31. 
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Briefly, the British Government had conferred independence upon 
men who were bound to the majority of the colonists in the Cape 
by the strongest ties of blood, religion and tradition, who were 
economically dependent upon the richer coastal communities, yet 
who were enabled by their relations with the natives to keep the 
frontiers of their neighbours in a state of continual and dangerous 
disturbance. The native population of South Africa, even more 
than the white population, was one. From the Zoutpansberg 
Mountains in the far north of the Transvaal down to the Eastern 
Frontier itself ran a practically unbroken line of native settlement 
— Swazis, Zulus, Basutos, Pondos and Xosas. Pressure at any point 
was felt over the whole area, but as it was the natural tendency 
of the native populations to move from north to south, it was the 
southern and therefore British frontiers which were likely to be 
affected most by native unrest wherever it might occur. Transvaal 
relations with Zululand could not leave Natal unconcerned, while, 
mor(^ serious still, the restless Xosas of the Eastern Frontier had in 
their immediate rear the Basuto tribes upon whose borders pressed 
the land-hungry Free Staters. 

For the next two decades, from the time of Lord Grey to that of 
Lord Carnarvon, South African history is concerned with the con- 
sequences of the political subdivision. Because the representative 
institutions of the Cape Colony were less advanced than those of the 
younger independent republics, the mother colony could not assume 
of her own accord the position of leadership to which her experience, 
and her superior wealth, population and prestige called her. The undi- 
vided authority of the Governor as High Commissioner in the conduct 
of relations with the republics and the natives inevitably meant a loss 
of vital contact between the popular bodies in the different states and 
the most important matters that would affect their well-being. On 
matters of high policy the elected representatives of the colonists had 
little voice; they were thrust back into a narrow parochialism of 
outlook and naturally failed to appreciate the complexity of the 
problems at issue. Thus the principal need of South Africa was the 
establishment of a unity of policy in vital matters. The policy was 
hard to find and to apply on sound and consistent lines, and in- 
numerable mistakes were made in the search for it, as subsequent 
chapters will show. But at any rate by 1854 it was realised by some 
observers that the South Africa which their policy must take into 
account was no longer bounded by the Orange or even the Vaal but 
must extend into the remote interior that Livingstone was revealing 
away up to the Zambesi. Any major event from thence southward to 
Table Bay might affect the fortunes of the whole area. 

In the Cape the new order commenced under the most favourable 
circumstances. The main elements of discontent lay beyond the 
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border. The two millions of money expejided by the British Govern- 
ment during the recent Kaffir war had stimulated trade, Imports 
and exports flourished, and the republics held out the promise of new 
markets. There was a demand for immigrants to fill the gaps caused 
by the losses of the Trek — a demand intensified by the significant fact 
that the frontier tribes by maintaining their tribal solidarity despite 
their recent defeats had not yet in any great numbers abandoned 
their own herds and fields to serve in the kitchens and till the fields 
of the colony. So real had been the co-operation between the Euro- 
pean races brought about by the anti-convict agitation that the 
stipulation that all debates in the Cape Parliament were to be con- 
ducted in English aroused no opposition from the Afrikanders. 

Governor Cathcart having departed for a high military command 
in the Crimea in December 1 854, the execution of the policy of the 
Conventions — non-interference in native disputes, and the non- 
extension of the colonial frontiers — was entrusted to Sir George Grey, 
who had won a high reputation for handling the native troubles in 
New Zealand.^ A policy of inaction was repugnant to the tempera- 
ment of the new Governor, which was independent, constructive and 
restlessly enterprising. In all his previous experience in South Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand he had been allowed the most complete 
freedom to apply what measures he considered most suited to the 
problems of his administration. Furthermore, in New Zealand, 
where the native problem was acute and where the different 
European settlements were geographically separate like those in 
South Africa, he had had to grapple with problems very similar to 
those which immediately engaged his attention on his arrival at the 
Cape (December 1854). Thinking rather in terms of what he con- 
sidered South African needs than in terms of instructions from 
Downing Street, Grey immediately applied his New Zealand ex- 
perience to the conditions of his new government. 

His first problem was presented by the Eastern Frontier tribes. 
Although Cathcart had so far yielded to colonial opinion as to grant 
to the colonists the confiscated land of the Kat River and Theopolis 
Hottentots, and had pushed some of the Tembus across the White 
Kei in order to make room for Europeans, the main principle of his 
post-war settlement had been the strict segregation of white and 
black.^ With more insight than most soldier-Governors he recognised 
that to dispossess the natives of their land would only invite a re- 
petition of the wars of 1846 and 1851. Thus he planned to maintain 
British Kaffraria intact as a great native reserve in which European 
influence was to be restricted to little more than military occupation. 
This system, admirable in its comparatively generous recognition of 
native land tenure, but open to the objection that it left the chiefs 
without any real supervision or cofitrol, met with Grey’s immediate 
* See CM,B.E, vu, Pt n, ch. vn, . * Vide supra, p. 356. 
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disapproval. Instead of segregating the natives and the colonists, he 
planned the penetration of Kaffir territory by roads and public >vork^, 
and the transformation of Kaffir society by means of schools, hospitals 
and “institutions of a civil character”, calculated to hasten the pro- 
gress of amalgamation with the whites and so eliminate the frontier.^ 
To this end also he planned the immigration into the midst of the 
native population of British Kaffraria of European settlers whose 
presence would check the natives, and from whom the natives would 
learn those habits of industry which would fit them to live in the same 
civil and economic order as the whites.^ 

Grey’s native experiments required expenditure, but such was the 
eagerness of the Home Government to adopt any scheme that pro^ 
mised to avoid the recurrence of Kaffir wars, that an annual sum 
of ;{^ 40 ,ooo was placed at his disposal, with the understanding that 
after three years the sum would be progressively reduced. The British 
Government envisaged a drastic limitation of responsibility and an um 
enterprising tranquillity — Grey was bent on ambitious achievement. 

Conditions on the Eastern Frontier soon convinced the Governor 
that the success of his experiment depended upon the relations which 
prevailed between the Free State farmers and their Basuto neigh- 
bours. It was the signal merit of Grey’s South African policy that he 
undertook the solution of difficulties which faced him in terms of 
co-operation and assistance. His first action, indeed, was to assure 
the republics of his desire to maintain with them the most friendly 
relations,® and to remove from Bloemfontein the British Agent, John 
Burnet, whom Clerk had left there, lest he should be regarded by the 
Boers as set to watch their actions, or become the focus of intrigue. 

Events in the Free State itself soon demonstrated the new republic’s 
need of assistance. With the departure of Sir George Clerk all sections 
had proceeded amicably to the election of a Volksraad. This body 
drew up a constitution which provided for a Volksraad elected by 
universal male European suffrage, and an elected president, who, 
with three Volksraad members and two permanent officials, was the 
executive head of the State. The choice of the first President indicated 
that the Basuto problem was regarded by all as central, for J. P. 
Hoffman owed his election largely to his reputation of being able to 
manage Moshesh. 

The republic realised its weakness and the urgent necessity for 
a settlement of those dangerous native questions on which the Con- 
ventions had been silent. Revenue was and remained too exiguous 
for the proper maintenance of a border force. The illusion of quiet 
prosperity with which the republic had commenced its existence was 

^ Pari. Pap. 1854-5, xxxvin [1969], pp. S^sqq.y Sir George Grey to Secretary of State 
22 December 1854. 

* G.O. 48/365, Grey to Secretary of State, 17 March 1855; Enclosure, Address to Cape 
Parliament, 15 March 1855. 

* Address to Gape Parliament, 15 March 1855. 
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soon dispelled. In all matters of government there was the most 
lamentable inexperience. With the British flag had gone some of the 
British capital invested in the Sovereignty, and the welcome com- 
missariat expenditure no longer supported the Bloemfontein shop- 
keepers. The scattered rural population was unaccustomed to paying 
taxes and in any case taxes were extremely difficult to collect. Ex- 
ports did not even balance the importation of groceries and manu- 
factured goods from the Cape and Natal; coin flowed steadily out of 
the country while debts increased. 

The hope that Cathcart had expressed that the Transvaal and 
the Free State would unite under Pretorius into a single republic, 
strong enough to hold the natives, could not be realised. In 1854 
M. W. Pretorius, intent on carrying out his father’s design of forming 
a single republic on the High Veld, made an incursion into the 
Free State, hoping to find support there against the factions which 
opposed him in the Transvaal, and claiming that, as the son of the 
great Voortrekker leader, he was the rightful ruler of the Free State. 
But the men of the Free State were not of the same inclination and 
persuasion as the Transvaalers ; he found only a few Winburgers and 
malcontent borderers in his favour.^ The population even on the rich 
Basuto border was scanty and nervous in the face of superior numbers, 
and thus there was for a while a disposition to conciliatory measures. 
Moshcsh on his side donned his resplendent uniform and entertained 
President Hoffman at Thaba Bosigo with much ceremony and firing 
of guns. But he nevertheless claimed that Sir George Clerk had taken 
the Warden Line away with him in his pocket, and before long the 
Basuto determination to recover the land they regarded as theirs 
expressed itself in encroachment and cattle thieving. 

Hoffman soon fell foul of the nervous public opinion in the Free 
State. The frontiersmen, from whose ranks had come the partisans 
of Pretonus, sulked because he collected evidence and attempted per- 
suaision, instead of proceeding to peremptory action. When he was 
ill-advised enough to send Moshesh a keg of powder as a present to 
replace what had been blown away in salutes, an indignant outburst 
forced him to resign. Yet the generality of the burghers were as yet 
afraid to resort to force against the Basuto. A plan that the field- 
cornetcies should each in turn provide fifteen men for patrol duty 
along the border received but lukewarm support. Another scheme to 
build fortified camps by voluntary subscription likewise came to 
nothing, and at last an appeal was made to the friendly Grey to 
mediate.^ 

In October 1855 Grey, on his way to Natal to examine native 
conditions there, met Moshesh and Hoffman’s successor, Jacobus 
Boshof, at Smithfield, where he succeeded in obtaining promises of 

^ Oi^n, J. M., Reminiscences f pp. J sqq. 

^ C.O. 48/368, D. 121, Grey to Secretary of State, i October 1855. 
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good conduct from Moshesh and the signatures of both parties to a 
document recognising the status quo. Since, however, the aim of neither 
Boers nor Basuto was the to but each party was working to secure 
the expulsion of the other from the debated corn lands, Moshesh’s 
signature was merely intended to avoid antagonising the powerful 
Cape Government. In order to distract the attention of the colony 
and to immobilise it in the event of war with the farmers, Moshesh 
followed up his signature by sending emissaries amongst the Eastern 
Frontier tribes to foment discontent.^ And so the truce on the Basuto 
border itself rapidly disintegrated into the old disturbed round of 
alarums and thefts. 

On the Eastern Frontier Sir George Grey could gauge the con- 
fusion beyond by the discontent among the chiefs. Here, too, the land 
question was vital. After the heavy losses of territory they had suffered 
in the two previous wars the tribes suffocated in inadequate areas, 
and hungrily eyed the ground which Grey kept empty for the German 
Legioparies disbanded after the Crimean War and German peasants 
whom he intended to settle there, since his efforts to get British 
emigrants had failed. Another foundation of native economy was 
rudely disturbed by a terrifying disease called ‘‘lung-sickness” which 
devastated the native herds. In the circumstances a spark might create 
a blaze amongst the irritable tribes, and to Grey it seemed that the 
spark might come from the friction over the border. Yet he was help- 
less to take action.^ The Conventions categorically enjoined upon him 
non-interference in the trans-frontier regions. Although the object 
of his appointment had been the maintenance of the order established 
in 1854, he now denounced the Convention policy as dangerous to 
the peace and well-being of the whole country, and demanded of the 
Home Government the power of modifying the agreements and a 
greater liberty of action.^ 

Conditions in Natal and the Transvaal bore out the High Com- 
missioner’s contention that until the Europeans and natives of South 
Africa were governed by the same rules within the same political 
organisation, the country as a whole could enjoy neither peace nor 
prosperity. In both Natal and the Transvaal the setders thought 
already in terms purely of their own immediate needs and tended 
strongly to develop particularism and localism. 

In Natal local and central government had developed rapidly since 
its annexation in 1843. Control by the Cape authorities was steadily 
relaxed, and in 1856 Natal was created a separate Crown colony with 
a Legislative Council on which the elected members were pre- 
dominant; two years earlier Durban and Pietermaritzburg had 
become municipalities, each with a flourishing newspaper. Immi- 
grants and goods entered the colony direcdy from England; the 

^ C.O. 48/377, Grey to Labouchcre, 23 October 1856. 

* Ibid, Grey to Labouchere, November 1856. 
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Lieutenant-Governor did not submit his despatches for approval but 
merely sent copies of the more important to the Governor at Cape 
Town for information^ Gape and Natal merchants were rivals foi* 
the inland trade on which Natal depended until the development 
of sugar in the coastal belt and of wool up-country. In the towns it 
was fashionable to express a dislike for the Cape Colony* What waS 
more serious than political separation and commercial rivalry was 
the divergence of attitude and legislation in the all-important sphere 
of native affairs* In the Cape the principle of political equality irre- 
spective of race had been enshrined in the Constitution of 1853; in 
Natal the application of native custom instead of Roman-Dutch Law 
introduced the opposite principle of civil distinction. The Natal 
colonists were prejudiced against the tribes within their own borders. 
They felt them a menace and considered that they held too much land. 
In spite of the fact that a not inconsiderable portion of Natal’s revenue 
was derived from native taxes, the elective section of the Council was 
annoyed that it could not dispose of the ^(^5000 which had been set 
aside for purely native purposes in the Royal Charter. Above all was 
the fear that the Natal Zulus might make common cause with their 
kinsmen in Zululand. So Natal’s native policy was directed by 
Shepstone’s ideas, and, in order to give as little excuse as possible to 
the desire of the colonists to break up the reserves and make the 
natives work the policy was concentrated upon keeping them quiet 
instead of attempting to civilise them. 

In the Transvaal after the Sand River Convention there was in- 
dependence but no government. The party organisation of the Great 
Trek had persisted in the form of settlements in different districts, 
each with its own local leader. In one direction there was consider- 
able unanimity, but paradoxically enough it was a unanimity signally 
illustrative of Transvaal chaos. The native policy of the Transvaal 
derived directly from the order of things which Ordinance 50 of 
1828 end the abolition of the commando system in 1833 had de- 
stroyed in the Cape. As in the colony before 1828 and in the con- 
temporary Free State, land-hunger and labour needs were the two 
principal factors governing the farmers’ relations with their native 
neighbours or subjects.^ In principle the farmers claimed that all 
natives within the limits of the republic, ill-defined as these were, 
were their subjects, liable to taxation and commando service. The 
government claimed and on occasion exercised the right to impose a 
latbour tax on subject tribes; detribalised natives were by law com- 
pelled to enter the service of a European master. 

The process of detribalisation proceeded apace. The quarrel be- 
tween the Transvaal farmers and the missionaries was caused by the 
attempt of the farmers to satisfy these needs, and was thus continuous 
with the old feud in the Cape provoked by Dr Philip’s efforts to secure 
^ Gf. Walker, E. A., History of South Africa, pp. 2Q^sqq, 
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political arid economic freedom for the Hotteritots and to prevent 
the extrusion of the Griquas and the Eastern Frontier Kaffirs from 
their land. The Transvaal always insisted upon the inequality be- 
dveen whites and blacks, and refused to the natives membership of 
the State Church. The waf in 1852 with Sechele, whose cause was 
espoui^ by Livingstorie, and the iricessant friction ift the Zoutpails- 
berg pfroce^ed chiefly from the failure of the Boers to recognise that 
the natives were landholders much like themselves, as well as froiri 
the dee|]ily irigrained belief that the natives were ineducable and prt^ 
ordairied to serve the European. For that reason the natives of the 
Trarisvaal were to the last treated as a military problem. Friction on 
the fertile lands, where the whites and blacks inevitably met, was 
settled by the force of a commando. If the commando were success- 
ful, the result was commonly the expulsion of the tribe, or the settle- 
ment of the whites over the heads of the tribesmen, who were in this 
wise reduced to what was to be the fate of a great mass of Transvaal 
native^ — rightless squatters or labour-tenants on European-owned 
land. Hence the Krijgsraad or War Council figured prominently in 
the Grondwet or Constitution, and the Commandant-General, next 
to the President the highest dignitary in the State, was elected directly 
by the burghers. 

It is true that some effort was made, especially in the early years, 
to regulate the landholding of the native tribes. Near Potchefstroom, 
in Lydenburg and the Zoutpansberg, and on the western limits of the 
Transvaal, locations were set aside for various chiefs,^ but in the main 
the Transvaal did not, and owing to the extreme weakness of the 
central government, could not, control the relations between the 
natives and its citizens. Like the Free State it had not the means to 
keep the peace on its extensive borders, where — in the Zoutpansberg, 
Zululand, Swaziland and the vaguely delimited West — the natives 
were thickly concentrated. The ‘‘treaties” and “alliances” with the 
tribes never had a legal basis, nor was there an independent judiciary 
that might have dealt with disputes on other grounds than mere 
physical force. There is much reason to believe that had the Transvaal 
and the Free State been possessed in 1870 of strong and respected legal 
tribunals they might have been spared the abrupt British intervention 
iri the Diamond Fields dispute which is dealt with in our next chapter. 
In defarilt of any centralised policy local bodies of farmers made 
their own terms with their native neighbours. Thus the Lyden- 
burgers obtained from the Swazis a grant of land that was wedged 
between Swaziland and the Zulus (1855), ^he Utrecht farmers 
settled themselves On a slice of land ceded them by Panda (1848- 
1854). 

Thfe Transvaal’s earliest serious border troubles were in the West. 
As in Griqualand, this country was less uniformly fertile than else- 
^ Walker, History of South Africa, p. 286. 
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where. Boer settlement gathered at the springs that dotted the 
country, and such piecemeal settlement was more severely felt by 
the natives in an irregularly watered country than a more scattered 
occupation would have been, for they never willingly pitched their 
kraals in the more arid areas where there was little wood and in- 
different pasture. The conflict between the two races had wider reper- 
cussions than it might have done if the Trek Boers had been dealing 
only with untutored savages. The Bechuana and Bakwena tribes 
were by no means in a purely primitive state, for they had for years 
been taught and guided by the self-sacrificing labours of the shrewd 
and capable missionaries of the London Missionary Society, Robert 
Moffat and David Livingstone. The missionaries feared for their 
stations the same fate that was overtaking the Griqualand missions, 
while Livingstone, with the eye of a geographer, had already dis- 
tinguished the commercial and strategic value of the highway leading 
past Kuruman, the principal Bechuana centre, into the more remote 
northern interior. Because they in their turn feared that the mission- 
aries and traders would put the “Missionaries Road’’ to ill use by 
supplying the natives with arms and ammunition, the Boers were 
constant in their efforts to control it. In 1852 Andries Pretorius 
entered into a definite boundary treaty with the Barolong chief 
Mon tsiwa which enabled him to declare the road closed despite the 
vehement protests of the missionaries, and notably of Livingstone, 
who had but lately passed north along the track to the discovery of 
Lake Ngami. 

Soon enough there was open conflict with the natives. The fol- 
lowers of the Bakada chief Moselele, apparently agitated by the same 
wave of native unrest that swept from the Cape Eastern Frontier to 
Basutoland and onward to Lydenburg and the Transvaal western 
border, raided the catde of the encroaching farmers, and then fled 
to Sechele for sanctuary. Sechele refused to give up the robbers, 
whereupon a commando fell upon him and expelled him from his 
country.^ It was during this expedition that Livingstone’s house was 
ransacked, and a number of women and children belonging to 
Sechele’s tribe captured and distributed amongst the farmers as 
servants — an incident which in the highly coloured pages of Living- 
stone’s description did much to arouse the hostility of English opinion 
against the “emigrant farmers”, to use the phrase of the time.^ 
Livingstone’s protest to the British Government fell, however, upon 
ears that were deaf to his suggestions of intervention. The meaning 
of the Sand River Convention was unambiguous. Whatever occurred 
beyond the colonial borders was no concern of the British Govern- 
ment. With this laissez-faire policy Cathcart had been in agreement, 
but it was not long before the new Governor, Sir George Grey, found 

^ Livingstone, D., Missionary Travels, p. 118; Chapman, Travels, ch. v. 

* Sec the Sand River Convention, Eybers, pp. 357-9. 
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himself entirely opposed to it. He had early realised that the un- 
settled state of.the Eastern Frontier, the anxieties of the Basuto border, 
the congestion of native population in Natal, and the numerous 
Transvaal punitive expeditions had, if not a common cause, at least 
a common solution. 

Although both the laws and the conditions of the Transvaal were 
opposed to predial slavery as it had existed in the Cape before 1834, 
at least part of the domestic labour of the Transvaal farmers was ob- 
tained by means which, being reported in England through divers 
and not always unprejudiced channels, very profoundly influenced 
the British official attitude towards the republics.^ Commandos 
against native tribes not infrequently returned with women and 
children, who, according to a vague law providing for the care of 
native orphans, were apprenticed to farmers. The apprenticeship 
system was, however, not peculiar to the Transvaal. Before 1828 the 
law of the Cape Colony had permitted the apprenticeship of Hotten- 
tot children.^ On the Cape frontier in the early ’twenties, when the 
commando system was still the sole means of defence, children cap- 
tured in collisions with the natives would be apprenticed to their 
captors as household servants. It was a characteristic South African 
frontier practice. It appeared during Warden’s Sovereignty ad- 
ministration,^ and indeed reappeared in a modified form in the Cape 
Colony under self-government. The lot of the apprenticed children 
was rarely hard, yet despite the occasional attempts of what re- 
sponsible authority there was in the Transvaal to prevent injustice, 
the system was flagrantly abused.^ The President of the Republic 
himself had such children in his household, and once at least Potchef- 
stroom was appalled by the ease with which a waggon-load of children, 
mysteriously become “orphans”, was unashamedly peddled in the 
streets. Landdrosts, especially in the frontier districts, asked few 
questions when children were brought to them for registration as 
“orphans”. Once a child had been indentured, the indenture could 
be transferred or sold with impunity. In the Zoutpansberg district 
especially the anarchy which prevailed abetted black-birding and 
the traffic in native children who had been declared “orphans”. On 
the Swazi border children were obtained by sale and barter. At the 
same time the impression received by the Colonial Office was utterly 
disproportionate to the actual extent of the evil. The efforts of Pre- 
torius to put a stop to the worst abuses depended upon his ability to 
control the lawless elements in the Zoutpansberg. During the anarchy 
of the ’sixties^ he was helpless, yet it is illuminating to find that, in 

^ de Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy y p. 247. 

* Vide suproy ch. ix. 

* G.O. 48/374, D. 36, Grey to Secretary of State, 3 May 1856, and Enclosures. 

* Cf. Mauch in the Geographische Mittheilungeny 1870, p, 9. G.O. 48/409, D, 41, Wynyard 
to Newcastle, 14 November 1861 ; Enclosure. 
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1870, when the British Government was using the apprenticeship 
system in the Transvaal as a reason for opposing the Transvaal’s 
pretensions to the Diamond Fields, the number of natives voluntarily 
offering themselves for employment with the farmers was high enough 
to check the further development of the system. 

The confusion which permitted these abuses to flourish was in- 
creased by the refusal of Zoutpansberg and Lydenburg to co-operate 
with the hated Pretorius.^ Because of the hostility of his rivals in the 
Transvaal, Pretorius made another determined though clumsy and 
unsuccessful bid, early in 1857, to realise his ambition for a union 
with the Free State. He was defeated by the resolution of President 
Boshof, a Natal “moderate”, who belonged to that group of Free 
Staters whose affiliations were much more with the Cape and Natal than 
with the Transvaal, and who best represented Free State sentiment 
until at least 1871. He appealed to the Cape Colony for assistance, 
and in April energetically broke the back of the Winburg insurrec- 
tion when he confronted Pretorius at the Rhenoster River with a Free 
State commando. It was not till much later that the Transvaal and 
the Free State developed a common nationalism which they opposed 
to British influences. Moderate counsels prevailed. Each republic 
agreed to recognise the independence of the other, and Pretorius 
withdrew his personal pretensions to authority within the limits of 
the Free State. ^ 

Though clumsily executed, Pretorius’s designs were nevertheless 
an attempt to counteract the growing tendency of the farmers to 
split up into ever more numerous independent groups. For the 
divided republics he contemplated what Sir George Grey was be- 
ginning to advocate with increasing urgency for the whole of South 
Africa — a union of governments and parties, not merely for aggression 
and defence, but for the more inclusive needs of civilised government. 
But Pre^Drius, like Grey, was in advance of his time. 

The main need felt by the farmers beyond the Orange was the 
establishment of their superiority over the native races. The only 
means they would recognise was the subjection of the natives by 
physical force. Grey indeed was aware that any fusion or alliance 
between the two republics, over which the terms of the Conventions 
and the monthly admonitions from the Colonial Office allowed him 
no control, would almost certainly express itself sooner or later in a 
concerted front against the natives. Just as a coast may be devastated 
by waves without having experienced the upheaval which caused 
them, so Grey feared the effects upon the Cape and Natal of the 
republican native wars. 

Yet if the union of the republics was dangerous, so too was sub- 

^ C.O. 48/382, Grey to Labouchere, 6 Juue 1857; enclosing Coetzee to Grey, 12 
March 1857. 

* Theal. Hist, of S. A. (1908 ed.), iv, 42 sqq. 
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division. If an offensive alliance against the natives was a menace, 
there was the opposite menace of anarchy, of a continued separation 
of the Europeans into groups following unco-ordinated and conflicting 
policies. Too weak to govern, the Boers were nevertheless strong 
enough to continue gnawing at the native territories, exciting and 
perpetuating the febrile unrest which lay over the Basuto border, the 
Zoutpansberg and Zuiuland, and did not cease to affect the Eastern 
Frontier. 

Of all this danger Grey warned Labouchere. The first work of a 
united Transvaal and Free State would be to fall upon the Basuto. 
What Grey did not so clearly realise was that it was not impossible 
that the Natal colonists might wish to join the republics in a “de- 
fensive” war. For the safety of its own frontiers the British Govern- 
ment must forestall Pretorius by uniting with the Free State before- 
hand.^ But Labouchere, now Colonial Secretary, was adamant.^ He 
told Grey that, if the Free State were in difficulties, he was entirely 
free tg offer his good offices. For the rest, the strictest neutrality must 
be the Governor’s cue. If any vital British interest made it necessary 
to exercise pressure upon the republics, this could be done through 
the British control of the ports. Meanwhile, if the Cape could bring 
itself to be generous in handing over a share of the customs receipts, 
it might do much to secure the friendliness and co-operation of the 
republics. Theiractual independence, heinsisted, must be scrupulously 
observed. 

The Eastern Frontier gave Grey reason for the deepest concern. 
Its whole unhappy history predisposed it to infection from any dis- 
turbance. The dislocation and unsettlement occasioned by the loss 
of the natives’ cattle through disease, and of their land through the 
treaty settlements of the last half-century, were inevitably preparing 
another outbreak. In the beginning of 1857, when Grey was most 
anxiously concerned with events in the republics, war on the Eastern 
Frontier would indeed in all probability have broken out and set fire 
also to the inflammable Basuto border, had not the tribes been swept 
by an incredible madness, such as could only attack a community 
profoundly disturbed, which led them to destroy themselves and their 
cattle in the vain hope of destroying their enemies. 

A young native girl named Nonqause and her uncle Mhlakaza 
professed that they had seen the spirits of dead warriors, and that 
these had commanded the tribes to kill all their cattle and destroy 
all their corn. On a certain day when the destruction was complete 
a plenty of cattle and corn would spring up from the earth, and the 
white man would be swept into the sea. Immediately the order went 
forth to kill and destroy. Whether Kreli instigated the movement in 

^ G.O. 48/381, D. 34, Grey to Labouchere, 20 ^arch 1857. 

* G.O 49/50, Labouchere to Grey, 5 March 1857. 
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the hope of inciting the tribes to aggression, is uncertain. Moshesh 
certainly anticipated that a war on the Eastern Frontier would engage 
the attention of the Cape Colony and prevent it from coming between 
him and the Free State. Nevertheless, it remains perfectly clear that 
the recent heavy native losses in land and cattle and the inroads made 
upon the authority of the tribal chiefs were the final explanation of 
the readiness with which the superstitious tribal minds turned in 
desperation to magic to make good their losses and punish the Euro- 
peans. But the day of plenty never came. Famine swept through the 
land. Thousands perished. Many more scattered into the Kaffrarian 
hinterland and thirty thousand entered the colony to take service 
with the farmers there. 

The depopulation of British Kafiraria in 1857 was the result, how- 
ever, rather of dispersal than of an absolute loss of population through 
starvation.^ Within the year the scattered tribal fragments came 
creeping back only to find that Grey had forestalled them. The 
former lands of the Xosa chiefs were either confiscated or considerably 
diminished. In the place of the natives came the German legionaries 
and the German peasants whom the Hamburg firm of Caesar 
Godeffroy was exporting from Germany.^ Although he was soon 
thankful to ship many of the Legionaries to India as recruits for the 
forces dealing with the Mutiny, and the British Government pro- 
hibited the further immigration of the peasants, Grey, with the best 
intentions in the world, abetted and advanced that great and disas- 
trous revoludon by which the Europeans were possessing themselves 
of native land, turning the former inhabitants into servants, or forcing 
them into a hideous congestion. Had he been permitted to carry out 
his plans fully, Grey would have applied to the whole of the territory 
between Natal and the Cape Colony those measures which the self- 
immolation of the tribes enabled him to introduce in British Kaffraria. 
Fortunately for the future of South Africa, however, he was prevented 
from turning all Kaffraria into the rural slum that British Kaffraria 
was destined to become.® By i860 the European population of 
British Kaffraria was 6000. Though the natives were still overwhelm- 
ingly more numerous, the European system of landholding — a farm 
to a man — seriously limited the extent of land available for tribes who 
had already been cramped for room before ever the Europeans had 
settled amongst them. The old chief Kreli was especially restless, so 
restless that Grey yielded to frontier clamour and expelled the un- 
happy man across the Kei^ where he suffered miserably for want of 
land. 

' See Pari. Pap. 1857-^XL (389), p. 30. 

* G.O. 48/388, D. 24, Grey to Secretary of State, 20 March 1858; minutes. 

• The reports of the Civil Commissioners and Resident Magistrates contain the Cape 
Blue Books on Native Affaij'S between 1874 an i 1880 and are especially illuminating on 
the point. 

^ C.O. 48/388, D. 9, Grey to Laboucher^, ii February 1858, 
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In the midst of these difficulties the long impending storm on the 
Basuto border burst at last. In February 1858 President Boshof, at 
the end of his patience, informed Moshesh that any further intrusion 
by the Basuto would be regarded as an act of hostility, and sent a 
commission to the Caledon River district to define the limits of certain 
farms on which the natives had defiantly settled. The move was pre- 
cisely what Moshesh had wanted.^ Confident that the Free State had 
not the strength to hold him, harried himself by the raids of a chief 
named Jan Letele, of whom the Free State had unwisely made a 
subject and an ally against the Basuto, Moshesh deliberately en- 
couraged the sallies and encroachments of his followers while the 
Free State commandos were assembling to sweep clean the debated 
country. 

But the Free Staters had lost the war before it was well begun. 
Their thinly distributed frontier settlements were extremely vulner- 
able to the mobile Basuto; and the burden of attack and defence fell 
mainly upon the frontiersmen. The financial condition of the country 
was precarious, for production and exports were little developed 
and it was impossible to raise revenue by import dues. The Cape 
Parliament had on two occasions rejected Grey’s recommendation 
that the Free State be given a fair share of the customs receipts on 
the goods imported through its ports, a proportion of which was in- 
tended for sale across the Orange. Some few Cape Colonists joined 
the Free State forces, but Grey’s proclamation forbidding the enlist- 
ment of British subjects in the commandos deprived the Free State 
of any appreciable assistance from this source. 

The Governor was very uneasy.^ In the Transvaal Pretorius had 
succeeded in persuading the Zoutpansberg farmers to accept his 
constitution and leadership, and immediately justified Grey’s fears 
of the results of republican union by crushing a rising of the Bama- 
pela tribes, and co-operating with the Free State in quelling a rising 
of the Batlapin. Boshof’s predicament grew desperate. His only 
salvation appeared to be union with the Transvaal or with the Cape 
Colony. Despairing appeals were sent to both. Boshof’s personal 
leanings were towards the Cape,* but when Grey refused to inter- 
vene,^ he allowed the pro-Transvaal faction its head. 

Grey knew that union with the Transvaal would strengthen the 
war party in the Free State and result in an active continuation of 
the war. From India, in the throes of mutiny, came urgent calls for 
help. But till the conflagration on the Basuto border was extinguished 
Grey could not spare a man of his small regular garrison from South 

^ Gf. G.O. 48/388, D. 14, Grey to Secretary of State, 5 March 1858; enclosing Burnet 
to Bates, 22 February 1858. 

2 Ibid. 

* Ibid. D. Grey to Secretary of State, ^o May 1858; enclosing Boshof to Grey, 27 
April 1858. Basutoland Records y n. 353. 

* Ibid. Grey to Boshof, 22 April 1858. 
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Africa. He therefore paralysed the war party in the Free State and 
scotched the project it had already brought before the Volksraad in 
favour of union with the Transvaal, by threatening to modify the 
Convention of Bloemfontein if it were accepted.^ 

Moshesh himself did not allow his successes against the Free State 
to blind him to the dangers of an alliance between the republics, and 
when Grey proposed his mediation,^ accepted it with profuse thanks. 
In September 1858 the Governor finally negotiated a peace between 
the Basuto and the Free State, but events rapidly proved the entire 
worthlessness of the arrangement; for the boundary established by 
the first Treaty of Aliwal North maintained practically the whole 
of the obnoxious Warden line, except an accession to the Basuto 
of some territory between the Orange and Caledon Rivers. Grey 
himself had no confidence in the arrangement, and he sought a 
better solution in another direction. 

The embargo placed by the Governor on the Transvaal alliance 
once again caused Free State opinion to swing in favour of federation 
with the Cape,^ especially amongst those who cherished an affection 
for the Mother Colony and believed that that richer and stronger 
community would be a better ally. The Cape Colony indeed was 
enjoying unwonted prosperity. The number of immigrants greatly 
exceeded that of emigrants. Exports of wool, copper ore, mohair and 
hides increased apace. Money was easy and circulated freely. Im- 
ports were considerable, and as the bulk of the colony’s revenue came 
from import dues, taxes were relatively light, mercifully sparing Grey 
the financial conflict with the Parliament that was to be the misery 
of his successor. As Natal was prosperous, too, he felt that the Cape 
Colony was in a position to bear whatever increased burdens federa- 
tion with the Free State might impose. The open favour that the Free 
State showed to the idea of federation thus encouraged Grey in what 
he now regarded with profound conviction as essential for the present 
and future good government of the whole of South Africa. ‘‘ Nothing 
but a strong federal government”, he wrote to the Secretary of 
State, “which unites, within itself, all the European races in South 
Africa can permanently maintain peace in this country and free 
Great Britain from constant anxiety for the peace of her Possessions 
here.”4 

The time was to come when identical sentiments were to be expressed 
by the Colonial Office, but in 1856-8 Grey met with nothing but 
opposition to his proposals from the Secretary of State. The expenses 
of the Crimean War, with its incredible waste, the Indian Mutiny, and 
the Chinese expedition made the reduction of national expenditure 

^ Basutoland Records, ii, 395. 

* Ibid, Grey to Boshof; Grey to Merhesh, 6 May 1858. 

^ G.O. 48/387, D. 97, Grey to Stanley, 24 June 1858; Enclosures. 

* Grey to [Laboucherc], 9 June 1858. Basutoland Records, ii, 396. 
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the most pressing problem before the British Government, and 
hardened its resolution, already expressed in the Conventions, not 
only to incur no new responsibilities in South Africa, but even to 
lessen those it already bore.^ Thus, in 1858, the grant from the Ex- 
chequer of 5^^40,000 for frontier affairs, which Grey had enjoyed 
annually since 1854, was summarily cut down by half, while the 
Governor was requested to report on a project formed by the Secre- 
tary of State, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, for a federation of British 
Kaffraria, Natal and the Cape which it was suggested would lessen 
the cost of administration.^ The single design of the British Govern- 
ment was economy. So long as British Kaffraria was a Crown Colony, 
the cost of frontier defence must fall upon the Home Government, 
but federation, it was hoped, would throw it on the Cape, and make 
possible a substantial withdrawal of British troops. Grey’s reply to 
Bulwer Lytton’s enquiry was his elaborate and now classic despatch 
on South African Federation.^ In it he set forth all the dangers of a 
cont^ued subdivision of the South African communities and urged 
federation, in a form remarkably like what we now call ‘'Dominion 
status”, as the only remedy. 

Regardless of the fact that the Secretary of State had categorically 
instructed him to take no steps without preliminary reference to 
Downing Street, Grey brought before the Cape Parliament a resolu- 
tion in favour of federation which he had received from the Free State.'* 
It was an act of disobedience that finally broke down the patience 
of the Colonial Office. To the Colonial Office federation meant 
“either enormous expense or the independence of South Africa”.® 
In 1858 self-government seemed hardly compatible with the main- 
tenance of imperial ties, though some of the colonists were anxious to 
obtain it, as we shall show later. To Lytton the reabsorption of the 
Free State could only mean that the Free State would thrust “her 
Dutch nose into all sorts of black squabbles, from which the British 
Giant would always have to pull her out with the certainty of more 
kicks than halfpence”.® The idea of “independence” for South 
Africa was the more unpalatable as the British Government seriously 
feared that it would mean a combination of the whites against the 
blacks. “Enormous expense”, the other alternative, was entirely out 
of the question. Thus, in strange companionship, motives of economy 
and a sense of responsibility for the peace of South Africa both en- 
joined the maintenance of the status quo. As for Grey he was too 
uncompromisingly opposed to the policy of the Conventions to stay 

^ de Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy^ pp. 124-7. 

* C.O. 49/52, Lytton to Grey, 6 September 1858 (private). 

* C.O. 40/390, Grey to Lytton, 19 November 1858 (separate). 

^ C.O. 48/390, D. 192, Grey to Lytton, 22 December 1058; C.O. 48/393, D. 8, Grey to 
Lytton, 31 January 1859; Enclosures. 

® C.O. 48/390, Grey to Secretary of State, 14 August 1858; minute by Merivale. 

® Ibid, minute by Lytton. 
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in South Africa, and in 1859 Lytton summarily recalled him on the 
ground of his disobedience to express orders.^ 

Grey was ahead of his times with his federation scheme in the two- 
fold sense that his conception of complete local self-government had 
not yet found a place in colonial practice, not even in Canada, where 
an imperial garrison was still maintained. Nor were local conditions 
ripe. Enormous distances, which the slowly crawling railway de- 
velopment was not destined to conquer for many years to come, and 
the utter weakness of government and the bankrupt finance of the 
republics, which the Cape for all its momentary prosperity had neither 
the desire nor the strength to support, would probably have proved 
obstacles so great that only a heavy imperial expenditure over a 
considerable period could have overcome them. 

Nevertheless the fact remained that the problems raised by Grey 
were not solved by the imperial veto. The supreme question of South 
African life still remained, demanding positive action. Ultimately 
the British Government would be forced either to assume the re- 
sponsibility of establishing co-operation between the South African 
states or to allow them freedom to arrive at a settlement for themselves. 
To grant the South Africans freedom to manage their own affairs 
might be disastrous to themselves and the natives. Yet few opponents 
to the principle of self-government could be found in the Colonial 
Office, the more so as that principle alone promised to Great Britain 
relief from financial and military responsibility. Thus, until 1871 at 
least, the stoiy of British South African policy is one of unhappy per- 
plexity, checkered with compromise and inconsistency, a patchwork 
of blundering half-measures and far-sighted action. 

Grey’s disobedience, though it caused his recall, roused attention 
to the crying need for leadership in South Africa, and British opinion 
began hesitatingly to veer round towards his views. When he arrived 
in Englai^d he found the Duke of Newcastle in Lytton’s place at the 
Colonial Office. The new Secretary of State upheld the censure 
passed on the Governor, but he was more impressed than his pre- 
decessor by Grey’s arguments.^ The paralysis ofBritish policy produced 
by the conflict of incompatible tendencies was suddenly showing 
distinct signs of relief Newcastle realised that complete separation 
could not for ever be maintained between affairs within and affairs 
beyond the colonial border. The Conventions and their restraint 
upon the expansion of the frontier would ultimately have to be 
abolished or modified.® 

Restored to his post in i860, Grey returned to the assault. He now 
conceived the plan of driving forward the Cape frontiers and British 

^ C.O. 49/52, D. 147, Lytton to Grey, 4 June 1859. 

* Newcastle to Grey, 4 August 1859, Pari. Pap i860, XLV (216), p. 38. 

® C.O. 48/407, D. 10, Grey to Newcastle, 9 February 1861; minute by Newcastle. 
C.O. 49/55, D. 262, Newcastle to Grey, 4 May i86i. 
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influence throughout the length of Kaffraria right up to Natal. To 
that end he moved some of the Fingos and Tembus from British 
Kaffraria across the Kei, and proposed to push Kreli and his followers 
beyond the Umtata, in order to make room between the Bashee and 
the Umtata for white settlers who were to be interspersed amongst 
the natives as in British Kaffraria.^ Grey also persuaded the Griqua 
Adam Kok to abandon the Philippolis lands, which, since 1854, had 
steadily been passing into Free State hands, and to settle south of the 
Drakensberg in No-man’s-land as an outpost of British influence and a 
buffer against the Basuto, who were already spilling over into Kaffraria. 
On the Natal side Grey’s policy of Kaffrarian expansion met with 
enthusiastic support. The tribes on the southern Natal border were 
giving trouble. The little colony lived in mortal fear of the surrounding 
independent tribes, whose restlessness and agitation ever threatened 
to infect the great mass of natives within its borders. In 1861 the 
white community was dreading the possible consequences of the 
fierce ccivil war that had broken out in Zululand. Consequently 
Theophilus Shepstone’s demand that Natal should be allowed to 
extend its influence over the neighbouring tribes met with the support 
and approval of both Lieutenant-Governor Scott and the colonists.^ 
Newcastle revealed the extent to which he had departed from the 
policy of the last seven years by giving to the Cape Colony permission 
to annex the land between the Kei and the Bashee® from which Kreli 
had been expelled in 1858; and to Natal permission to annex a 
portion of Kaffraria on her southern border in order that she might 
the more effectively control the troublesome tribes there. ^ He was 
even prepared to consider the annexation of Zululand if he could 
be convinced of its expediency. In his eyes these extensions of the two 
colonies were the first step towards the junction of the Cape Colony 
and Natal. Of necessity they would force the British Government to 
reconsider its attitude towards the republics, for it could no longer 
feign indifference to their relations with their native neighbours. 

Having failed to gain the support of the Cape, the Free State 
despairingly sought for a close alliance with its other neighbours 
and elected to the presidency no less a person than Marthinus Pre- 
torius, the Transvaal President, himself. Boshof had vacated the 
office in disgust in 1859, become a British subject once more and 
one of the strongest forces in the Natal legislature. But the hope of 
the Free State that the personal union would develop into a perma- 
nent political union was crushed, for Newcastle threatened to modify 
the Conventions to prevent it; while the Transvaal distrusted the 
Free State policy of its absentee President, for it had no wish to see 

^ Cape Blue Book for Native Affairs^ i, No. 6 passim. 

2 G.O. 179/59, D. 43, Scott to Newcastle, 5 July 1861. 

® G.O. 49/55, D. 380, Newcastle to Wynyard, 5 December 1861. 

* G.O. 405/3, Newcastle to Scott, 5 December 1861 (confidential). 
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its independence compromised or the ban on the traffic in arms and 
ammunition with the natives raised by the British Government. 

A new menace to the British colonies now arose. For some time 
the republics had felt with increasing discomfort their dependence 
upon the coastal communities for imported goods. So long as the 
British territories alone had access to the sea, they were in a position 
to strangle the republics by withholding from them essential supplies. 
In 1 86 1, Pretorius, as President of the Free State, caused anxiety 
amongst the Cape merchants by casting his eyes in the direction of 
Port St John in Kaffraria.i As President of the Transvaal he had long 
had his eyes on St Lucia Bay, and had planned to run a corridor to 
it between Zululand and Natal. In March i86i, Cetewayo, in violent 
process of establishing his ascendancy in Zululand, had ceded a strip 
of Zulu territory along the Blood River to the Transvaal in return 
for a nominal gift of cattle and the more important recognition by the 
Transvaal of his paramountcy in Zululand. In Natal this cession was 
regarded as the first step of the Transvaal’s march to the coast, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor registered a strong protest^ because he was 
nervous of the disturbances that the too close contact of the Boers and 
Zulus might provoke. Newcastle upheld the protest, and once again 
expressed his willingness to resort to the annexation of Zululand if it 
were necessary to check the Transvaal. Finally, at the moment that 
England was already disputing with Portugal the possession of De- 
lagoa Bay, there came a report that the Transvaal had designs in that 
direction. The English Government promptly declared its prior right 
to the Bay, both because it was apparent that it might one day be of 
commercial importance, and also because it wished to baulk any 
possible understanding between the Transvaalers and the Portuguese 
for the cession or the use of the port^ in view of its strategical im- 
portance on the flank of the route to India. 

Newcastle restored Grey to his Governorship, and allowed him to 
return to South Africa in July i860 on the distinct understanding that 
he would not again promote his federation schemes. The basis of the 
Duke’s South African policy was a willingness that both the Gape 
Colony and Natal should extend their borders as they showed them- 
selves ready to assume the responsibilities of government and ex- 
penditure involved. This pointed to early self-government and the 
abandonment of the Convention policy, yet, at the very moment that 
the British Government began to raise the embargo on colonial ex- 
tension, serious and prolonged constitutional deadlocks occurred. 

In 1861 Grey was transferred from South Africa to New Zealand 
to cope with the difficulties of a new Maori war^ and his departure 

^ C.O. 48/401, D. 21, Wynyard to Newcastle, 15 February i860. 

* C.O. 179/59, D. 43> Scott to New':astle, 5 July 1861. 

* de Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy, pp. 148-53. 

^ See C,H.B.E. vii, Pt ii, p. 136.^ 
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coincided with a disappearance of the prosperity which in Cape 
Colony had lubricated the imperfectly co-ordinated machinery of 
representative government. This was caused by a combination of 
general world conditions and circumstances peculiar to South Africa. 
The devastating civil war in America brought in its train widespread 
depression and injured South Africa by the loss of the wool market; 
in England there was financial stringency, and a growing feeling that, 
in view of the ominous trend of French and Prussian policies, less 
must be spent on the colonies and more on the defence of the Mother 
Country. The useful Parliamentary grant on behalf of British Kaffraria 
was peremptorily and finally withdrawn. Drought and a severe 
winter killed off large numbers of sheep and cattle, and a sudden 
slump in trade and revenues followed. 

The new Governor, Philip Edmond Wodehouse, who was appointed 
to succeed Sir George Grey, was destined to struggle through almost 
eight years of depression within the colony, and chaos and native 
wars ^yithout. His experience, however, had equippedhim well to cope 
with the unusual problems with which he was confronted during his 
lengthy governorship. In Ceylon, where he had spent most of his official 
career, and in British Guiana, he had faced serious native unrest. The 
unpopularity which was to be his lot in South Africa was no novel 
experience to him, and, as Superintendent of British Honduras, the 
feuds of Latin American Republics had given him an object lesson 
of the dangers of political divisions between closely related states. 
When he arrived in Cape Town at the beginning of 1862 he found 
the Treasury almost empty, reckless expenditure on every side, an 
inevitable deficit, and conflict preparing both within and without the 
colony. Throughout the whole of his governorship those conflicts 
went on concurrently but almost independently, and it will facilitate 
our understanding of his extremely difficult task if we consider them 
separately. 

From Wodehouse’s assumption of office in 1862 until the annexa- 
tion of the Diamond Fields in 1870 the Cape Colony was in a state of 
almost unrelieved constitutional deadlock, and the Governor and the 
colonists looked at affairs from quite different angles. A considerable 
section of the colonists pursued their demands for what they pro- 
claimed as their inherent rights of constitutional freedom, as though 
they were the sole denizens of South Africa and there were no such 
things as Kaffirs or frontier dangers. Some Liberal statesmen in 
England also took this theoretical view and wished for responsible 
government for the white community at the Cape simply because 
the colonies in Australia and British North America had already 
received it. Like the colonists they neglected to observe that in 
neither of those regions was there a native danger and that in both the 
colonists were capable of assuming the whole burden of their defence. 
But to Wodehouse, accustomed as he was to the problems of Crown 
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Colonies, things appeared differently. It was good government and 
sound defence that were needed rather than artificial constitutional 
propriety, and he felt almost a contempt for the particularist squabbles 
of Cape society. 

In i860 J. G. Molteno had introduced a motion in the Gape As- 
sembly in favour of responsible government, but the motion was 
obviously premature and was withdrawn, and the question was over- 
shadowed for some years by an agitation for the separation of the 
colony. Robert Godlonton, the leader of the Easterners in the Cape 
Parliament, reviving an idea as old as the Commission of Inquiry in 
1825, had advocated separation in 1854 without success, and friction 
was then for some years smoothed away by prosperity. Yet on many 
points Eastern and Western interests continued to diverge. Their 
relationship was very much that of Upper and Lower Canada. The 
East was largely English; the West predominantly Dutch. Grahams- 
town was Cape Town’s rival for the Free State and native trade and so 
aggressively English that the Eastern Afrikanders feared its domination . 
Railway development in the West provoked the jealousy of the East, 
and at last, in 1861, the Eastern Province, refusing to pay for the 
flagrant extravagance of the West, declared for complete separation 
of the two parts of the colony. 

Wodehouse’s position was one of great discomfort. From England 
Newcastle pleaded with him to resist the tendency of the Cape Colony 
to split asunder and to realise the ‘‘union of all the British possessions 
in South Africa under one powerful Government”.^ Wodehouse, in 
reply, pointed out the unfairness of expecting him to achieve such an 
ambitious scheme when he had not a penny that was not controlled 
by the highly contentious Cape Parliament. “It is absolutely essen- 
tial”, he wrote privately to Newcastle, “ that the person who holds the 
position of Governor of this Colony and High Commissioner should 
be unm stakably recognised by Her Majesty’s Government as the 
chief authority primarily responsible for the policy of the whole of 
South Africa.” Newcastle agreed heartily, but would promise neither 
a renewal of the imperial grant for British Kaffraria nor any addition 
to the Cape defences. Unable to override the colonists, Wodehouse 
tried to co-operate with them. The Public Works Department had 
not only largely overspent its Parliamentary grant, but had also spent 
£ 200^00 in constructing gaols that were unfit for use.^ In the cir- 
cumstances Wodehouse could not hope to escape unpopularity and 
conflict. Obliged to choose between the equally unpopular alter- 
natives of increased taxation or retrenchment and economy, he suffered 
the fate of all colonial Governors appointed to cope with repre- 
sentative institutions in times of financial and commercial stress. 

^ Wodehouse Pajpers, Newcastle to Wodehouse, 4 July i86a (private). The bound 
volumes of those of Wodehouse’s letters which vere not destroyed are in the library of 
the Colonial Office and they throw interesting light on the controversies of the period. 

* Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to his son, 20 March 1863. 
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At the outset he had to make it known that he intended to raise 
heavier taxes, and to oppose the separation of East and West, and he 
suggested the early annexation of British Kaffraria while it was still 
weak and had no money. But everyone of these measures W2is highly 
contentious, and there was thus hardly an interest or a party in the 
colony that he did not antagonise. Collectively and separately. 
Easterners, Westerners, Kaffrarians and Responsibles declared war 
on the Governor. He made an ineffectual bid for Eastern support 
by proposing the establishment of a High Court at Grahamstown and 
alternate sessions of Parliament at Cape Town and Grahamstown. 
An open avowal that he needed the support of Parliament likewise 
availed him nothing. Nor did he win much support for the annexa- 
tion of British Kaffraria by his arguments that an independent British 
Kaffraria would continue to hold the port of East London, annexed 
to it in July 1859 — a serious blow to the Cape Town merchants. One 
after the other the Cape Parliament threw out bills for equalising 
the r^resentation of East and West, for separation, and for self- 
government, and it refused to listen to any proposals for increased 
taxation.^ 

Meanwhile, beyond the frontier, Natal was planning under 
Newcastle’s permissive despatch to annex such a generous piece 
of Kaffrarian territory that it encroached upon territory which 
Grey had given to Adam Kok. Throughout the whole of Kaffraria 
there was nervousness and strain. Kreli prowled about in his 
cramped quarters to the great discomfort of the frontier settlers, 
and refused to retire deeper into Kaffraria for fear of the Pondo 
tribes. Newcastle declined to allow Wodehouse to create a defence 
force of irregular horse instead of the Cape Mounted Rifles, v hile the 
Cape muttered at having its police in territory it did not control. 
Wodehouse realised that his chances of solving the constitutional and 
financial problems of the colony depended in the most immediate 
fashion upon a prudent management of relations with the native 
tribes.^ He decided to abandon Grey’s scheme of expansion and 
settlement in Kaffraria. The suggestion that the sale to settlers of the 
land beyond the Kei might serve to restrain the natives he dismissed 
on the grounds that it would strengthen British Kaffraria and hinder 
its annexation to the Cape. He obtained from Newcastle a cate- 
gorical assurance that in all matters of native policy, except those 
internal to Natal, his authority as High Commissioner in South Africa 
was absolute, and forced the chagrined Lieutenant-Governor of Natal 
to curtail his pretensions to Kaffraria so that Adam Kok might settle 
down in peace and comfort. Then he turned his eyes to the Free State 
border. 

The years following the Basuto War of 1858 had brought progress in 

^ A. 2-63 (Gape), pp. 1 1 sqq. 

* Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to Newcastle, 18 January 1862 (private). 
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the Free State. Land that had once been allocated as native reserves on 
the western and southern borders was purchased from the petty chiefs, 
Goliath Yzerbek, Jan Danser and Lepui, and immediately taken up 
by the farmers. In December i86i, as we saw above, the Free State 
acquired the Philippolis lands of the Griqua chief Adam Kok. New 
villages were founded, and the number of magistracies increased. On the 
Basuto border, however, the land war became increasingly desperate. 
Moshesh was growing old and less able than ever to control the rival 
chiefs in Basutoland who wanted more land in order to increase their 
pretensions and the number of their followers. Within their own re- 
cognised territory there was a greater congestion of horses and cattle 
than the country could carry since the tribes had been deprived of 
free movement over the wide pasture lands of the frontier.^ On the 
Free State side of the line there was some increase of population ever 
hungry for extensive farms and ever more clamorous to thrust back 
the expanding Basuto. There was much fishing in troubled waters. 
Cattle-stealing, though its main cause was the land dispute, was 
stimulated by a league between rascal traders and the chieftains.^ 
The followers of Jan Letele pilfered from the Basuto, who, at one stage, 
were losing more cattle than the farmers themselves. White scallywags 
bought his plunder and spirited it across the frontier by night. 

Each side in turn appealed to the Cape, Moshesh ostensibly asking 
to be received as a British subject, but in reality for permission to buy 
guns and ammunition; Pretorius asking for a share in the Cape 
customs dues in order to establish a frontier force to control the natives. 
Wodehouse refused Moshesh’s request because he was bound to do 
so by the Conventions. The request of the Free State he equally re- 
fused, not only because he had no money, but also because he was 
unwilling to strengthen the farmers against their enemies. Like Grey, 
his close preoccupation with Kreli and the Eastern Frontier revealed 
to him how commotion in the centrally situated Basutoland could 
send out disturbing waves into Kaffraria and on to the Eastern 
Frontier. Wodehouse also followed Grey in conceiving an immediate 
objection to the Conventions and the policy they represented. But, 
unlike Grey, he departed from a policy of co-operation with the re- 
publics. “It is beyond question”, he informed Newcastle, “that we 
are the paramount power in this part of the world.” The British 
Government should not hesitate to claim the right of adopting for 
the protection of its colonists any measures which the “misconduct” 
of the republics might force upon it.® This new imperious note was 
to be the keynote of South African history for many years. 

The Free State had finally to admit that the Pretorius experiment 
had been a failure. Union with the Transvaal was a broken reed. 

^ Casalis, E., The Basuto y p. 212. 

* G. 0 . 48/412, Wodehouse to Newcastle, i Febru ary 1862 ; Enclosure, Burnet to Acting- 
Sccrctar>' to Government, 13 January 1862. 

* Ibid, D. 9, Wodehouse to Newcastle, i February 1862; Enclosures. 
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Even the borderers, who were the President’s staunchest adherents, 
were disgruntled because, instead of the forceful measures they had 
expected, Pretorius’s Basuto policy had resolved itself into the old 
routine of threatening messages and unsatisfactory replies from 
Moshesh. A proposal to establish a joint Basuto and Free State court 
to deal with cattle thefts came to nothing, as did the attempt to raise 
a police force. Pretorius was once again deeply involved in the Trans- 
vaal. Although the split between Lydenburg and the rest of the 
country was healed by its adhesion to Pretorius’s South African Re- 
public, yet the former jealousies and rivalries, notably in ecclesiastical 
matters, survived. A Gilbertian situation resulted, and in July 
i860 Pretorius was forced to resign his Transvaal presidency by the 
opposing faction, partly because of their personal animosity, and 
partly because the too close alliance with the Free State threatened 
the Conventions. He was promptly reinstalled by his partisans, one 
of whom, Stephanus Schoeman, thereupon nearly precipitated civil 
war by attempting a coup d'etat on his own account. Such power as 
the Transvaal Volksraad might have had to restore order was 
destroyed by the tendency of the warring leaders to appeal directly 
to the sovereign people, as had been done in republican Natal, with 
the difference in the Transvaal that the rivals cheerfully ignored the 
distinction between the votes of their partisans and those of the whole 
electorate. A new presidential election in December 1863, in which 
Schoeman’s followers ousted Pretorius, actually provoked bloodshed, 
and Pretorius finally judged it advisable to leave the Free State and 
devote his attention to the Transvaal, where, with the backing of Paul 
Kruger, then at the opening of his momentous career, he was again 
duly elected President (May 1864). 

In the Free State which Pretorius left behind him the followers of 
Moshesh had encroached over the Warden line to a distance of fifteen 
miles. The Transvaaler’s place in the Free State was taken by J. H. 
Brand, an advocate of the Cape Supreme Court, a member of the 
Cape Assembly and the son of the Speaker. Brand’s first action was 
to request Wodehousc to arbitrate in the Basuto border dispute.^ 
Guided solely by the documents and the land titles that Warden had 
promiscuously awarded in 1848 and 1849, taking little into 
account the numbers or needs of the rival border populations, Wode- 
house found that he had no alternative but to uphold the greater part 
of the line claimed by the Free State.^ The jubilant farmers called for 
the expulsion of the Basuto beyond the line. Awed by the decision 
of the High Commissioner, the Basutos retired for a while, only to 
come truculently trooping back, determined to maintain their huts 
and harvest their cultivated patches. Both Wodehouse and Brand 

^ C.O. 48/424, Wodehouse to Cardwell, 26 November 1864; enclosing Brand to Wodc- 
house, 5 February 1864. 

2 Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to his son, 7 November 1864. 
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urged the frontiei^men to exercise patience.^ But temper on both 
sides ran high. As soon as Moshesh felt that his winter supplies were 
assured, he showed himself openly bellicose. Friction reached a 
climax and in June 1865 war broke out. 

In the Gape meanwhile conditions had not improved. There was, 
first, an ecclesiastical dispute, the outcome of which affected British 
colonies in every part of the world. For his expression of heterodox 
views in doctrinal matters Dr J. W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, was 
deprived of his see by a decision of the court of the Bishop of Gape 
Town. As his nomination depended not upon the Bishop of Cape 
Town but upon letters patent, Colenso refused to acknowledge the 
jurisdiction of the Cape ecclesiastical court. When the case was 
brought before the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, it was 
ruled that colonial churches were voluntary associations, independent 
of the Church of England, and that therefore no one colonial bishop 
had any a priori authority over another. Shortly afterwards the Dutch 
Reformed Church experienced similar doctrinal trouble.^ The Cape 
Synod had met in 1862 to purge itself of liberal elements touched by 
the latitudinarian views now spreading in the theological schools of 
Europe. The liberals appealed to the Cape Supreme Court. Though 
they won on legal points, they were ultimately overwhelmed by the 
conservatives. Among other things the Supreme Court decided that 
extra-colonial clergy had no right to sit in the Cape Synod. The 
Transvaal (Potchefstroom) Synod already stood apart and in 1865 
the Orange Free State formed its own Synod. In the following year 
Lydenburg, which had first joined with Natal, evinced its still active 
distrust of Pretorius by forming a Synod of its own. Ecclesiastical 
division had gone even further than political division. It was a sorry 
portent. 

In his struggle with the colonial legislature Wodehouse succeeded 
for a time in winning over the Eastern members of the Parliament 
by a secret agreement with their leaders that the 1864 session would 
be held in Grahamstown, a branch of the Supreme Court set up 
and military headquarters moved there from Kingwilliamstown. He 
managed to pass his money bills, but his action angered the West, and 
Kaffrarian affairs soon lost him the short-lived tolerance of the East. 

In Kaffraria there was congestion amongst the Fingo population, 
and on the other side of the Bashee Kreli still moved restlessly, 
hungry to recross the river into his former land. Wodehouse dis- 
covered for himself that the old chief was desperate for want of room. 
How serious the problem of frontier defence really was appeared in 
the middle of 1864, when Krcli’s uneasy sentry-go on the Bashee’s 
banks produced another of the periodical panics by which the 
frontier was swept. But from England there came a peremptory 

^ See Cape Argus, 23 February 1865. 

* See Engelbrecht, S. P., Geschiedenis van de Nederduits Hervormde Kerb in ^uid Afrika, 
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order for the reduction of four companies in the Cape Corps as a 
measure of economy; while Sir Percy Douglas, in command of the 
frontier forces, declared that the Bashee could not be defended with- 
out an increase of military expenditure, and recommended that 
Grey’s plan of thrusting Kreli beyond the Umtata be adopted. Both 
measures were clearly impossible and the demands of the man on the 
spot could not be reconciled with the parsimony of Downing Street. 
Wodehouse toyed half-heartedly with the idea of offering the Trans- 
keian lands to settlers at a price that would be acceptable to the lean 
purses of the farmers, but when Cardwell at the Colonial Office 
heard of the possibility of a conflict, he immediately ordered the 
abandonment of the whole Transkeian territory.^ With the Transkei 
once more in possession of the overjoyed Kreli and the Fingos from 
British Kaffraria, who poured into the vacant territory, Cardwell 
took the next step in the process of devolving the South African 
burdens of the British Government upon the colonists, by arming the 
Governor with an imperial Act for incorporating British Kaffraria 
within the Cape Colony. Protesting and furious, the Cape Parlia- 
ment had no alternative but to accept the annexation.*^ 

It was just at the moment that Wodehouse was engaged in the 
delicate task of shepherding the tribes into the Transkei that war 
broke out on the Basuto border.^ The outbreak served to deepen the 
economic depression in the colony. In Natal the news fell upon a 
community in the depths of financial and commercial collapse. Like 
the Cape, Natal had enjoyed nearly ten years of prosperity, but the 
bases of that prosperity had been less secure. Experiments with coffee 
had met with some success ; but enough cotton could not be raised to 
supply the demand caused by the American Civil War.** The farmers 
in the Natal uplands followed the Cape Colony and produced increasing 
quantities of wool; more wool came from the Transvaal and from 
Winburg in the Free State. In the early ’fifties sugar had been intro- 
duced and within a few years had become the leading staple. At 
first the planters, like the rest of the farmers, had been greatly 
hindered by the insufficiency and irregularity of labour. Grey drew 
the main flow of European immigration to the Cape, and such immi- 
grants as came to Natal became traders and farmers and thus em- 
ployers of labour themselves. The native population preferred to 
remain in the crowded reserves, where much poor land, congestion, 
lung sickness, and periodical droughts did not allow them to become 
more than indifferent and unstable contributors to the wealth of the 
colony. Those who could find no home in the reserves sought room 
on the Crown lands and private farms. Neither the demand of the 

^ G.O. 49/57, D. 784, Cardwell to Wodehouse, 5 August 1864. 

* G.O. 48/317, D. 39, Wodehouse to Cardwell, 7 June 1865. 

® Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to his son, 14 July 1865. 

* Cotton did not become a material export from Natal until after 1870. 
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Europeans that the reserves be diminished in area, nor laws intended 
to expel the natives from the Grown lands, nor even the burden of 
taxes, brought out a sufficient number of native labourers. Finally, 
following the example of the similarly situated West Indian planters. 
Natal arranged for the importation of coolie labour from India. 
With the coming of the Indians the success of sugar was assured. 
But since the coolies came with their womenfolk, and under con- 
ditions that after a normal term of service of four or five years they 
could remain in the colony and even acquire land, many stayed to 
create later an “Indian problem”, side by side with the native 
problem. Both as servants and small landholders they played their 
part in limiting Natal’s powers of absorbing a larger European 
population. 

An unusually large part of Natal’s white population was con- 
centrated in the towns and mainly engaged in trade. During the 
early ’sixties there was an altogether unjustifiable confidence in the 
trade of the interior.^ Merchants laid in large stocks for the indigent 
Winburgers, Transvaalers and natives to buy. Between 1859 and 1863 
imports increased 160 per cent.; the corresponding increase in re- 
venue went to build roads and span rivers, and to find salaries for the 
three judges who constituted the new Supreme Court and several 
additional magistrates. A railway line was laid between the Point 
and Durban. But imports greatly exceeded exports. The interior 
was too unsettled for secure trade; even when it bought, it could not 
pay cash. The land which the merchants of Natal offered as security 
for loans, and in which there was consequently much speculation, 
had little real value. 

The greatest organised scheme for the introduction of new settlers 
had been carried out by an Irish speculator, J. C. Byrne, who had 
lived at the Cape. Though he knew little of Natal, he saw in its 
need for emigrants the opportunity of a profitable speculation, and 
by dint of widespread advertisement in England he succeeded in 
attracting about 2500 persons in the years 1849 -50. The influx of 
these new settlers largely laid the foundations of English-speaking 
Natal, but after 1850 the scheme collapsed and Byrne himself was 
declared bankrupt. There was too little immigration after 1851 to 
stimulate a demand for land and the white population grew very 
slowly. 

At the moment that the Basuto war broke out and the Transvaal 
subsided into deeper anarchy, the London money market tightened, 
the demand for wool suddenly fell and drought descended upon the 
Cape. The bonded warehouses were gorged with unsold goods. 
There were numerous bankruptcies. Revenue fell abruptly, and 
this prepared the way for the inevitable conflict between executive 
and legislature. 

^ See G.O. lyq/gi, Keate to Secretary of State, 9 December 1868. 
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Strangely, however, opinion in the two depressed British colonies 
expressed no resentment towards the republics. As yet republican 
independence did not suggest to the colonists any vital divisions. The 
feeling of common interests was stronger than at any other time before 
1908. Popular opinion in both coastal colonies declared for the Free 
State, which in their judgment was fighting the battle of the whites 
against the “heathenish barbarians”. Thus Wodehouse found himself 
faced with what Grey had so much feared— the threat of the whites 
concerting common action against the blacks. When a raiding party 
under the Basuto chief Lesoana,^ entering Natal in pursuit of some 
fleeing Free Staters, attacked some Transvaal farmers and swept off 
a quantity of Natal stock, the Transvaal sent a contingent to the 
Basuto border, and in Natal a universal clamour for participation in 
the war against the Basuto was raised. To the emotional outburst of 
the Natal colonists were added the calculating design of Shepstone, 
who saw in the crisis an opportunity of attaching Basutoland to Natal, 
and th^ hopes of the merchants who trusted by commissariat ex- 
penditure to make good their losses.^ 

The native world was no less agitated. In the Zoutpansberg, white 
and black bands raided and counter- raided ; there were high words 
between the Zulus and the Transvaal concerning the border strip 
which Cetewayo had ceded in 1861, and a Transvaal commando 
assembled in readiness for hostilities. This increased the agitation of 
Natal, which was doubly afraid of the effect of a Transvaal-Zulu 
conflict upon its own natives, and of the possibility of the Transvaal’s 
using a victory to advance to the coast at St Lucia Bay. At the back 
of Basutoland Adam Kok quarrelled with the encroaching Basuto. 
How desperately the natives needed land was seen in the fact that 
although 40,000 Fingos had passed into the Transkei in 1864 and 
1865, the land they had left behind them was promptly filled up 
again by other natives. 

Wodehouse’s position was almost desperate. Basutoland must be 
kept intact lest its dispersed fragments spread confusion throughout 
the native world. To that end he made an effort to localise the war 
by refusing Natal permission to “recapture” the raided stock. When 
Brand issued an appeal for volunteers from the Cape and Natal, the 
High Commissioner threatened to cut off supplies of ammunition 
to the Free State and to impose severe penalties on colonists who 
joined the Free State forces. Happily, he discovered in January 1866 
that the Natal claims against Lesoana’s raiding party had been 
grossly exaggerated, so that his neutrality remained uncompromised, 
and he could calmly wait for the war to fizzle out and for the time 
when the British Government could interfere and assert itself as the 
paramount authority in South Africa. 

^ G.O. 179/75, McLean to Cardwell, 4 July 1865; enclosing McLean to Wodeliousc, 
2 July 1845. * Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to Cardwell, undated. 
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The Free State forces were indeed making little apparent headway. 
The mountain strongholds of Berea and Vechtkop were stormed, but 
a strong commando failed to occupy the key fortress of Thaba Bosigo. 
In reality, however, the course of the war was determined by flying 
columns which, like Colonel Somerset’s patrols on the Eastern 
Frontier in 1835, scoured the country, burning the huts, seizing the 
native grain stores, and driving off' cattle. A Transvaal commando 
joined the Free Staters for a brief but remunerative spell. ^ Such 
warfare soon rendered the frontier belt almost uninhabitable to the 
Basuto. Only the clumsiness of a too democratic council of war, and 
the tendency of the farmers to return to their farms as soon as the 
rains fell and the ploughing season commenced in October, saved 
the Basuto from ruinous losses. Moshesh saw that the Free State 
intended to expel the tribesmen, not merely from the disputed border, 
but far beyond, from the best arable land in all the Basuto country; 
for while the war was raging policy was determined by the extremist 
frontiersmen who had old scores to pay off and knew how extremely 
rich the Basuto territory was. 

In sore straits and knowing Wodehouse to be favourable, Moshesh 
and his sons Letsie and Molapo petitioned for the British Government 
to annex their territory.^ Wodehouse forwarded the petition to the 
Secretary of State with his strongest recommendation^ in its favour, 
and while awaiting a reply he offered his mediation to the com- 
batants. In Downing Street, Cardwell had already made a declara- 
tion of faith by ordering the abandonment of the Transkei. Unless, 
he now replied to Wodehouse, there were some “overruling necessity”, 
which he doubted strongly, the annexation of Basutoland could not 
be considered.^ The Free State answered Wodehouse’s offer by eject- 
ing the French missionaries from the “conquered territory”, on the 
plea that they aided and abetted the natives, and proceeded to a 
more sy tematic destruction of the crops the Basuto had sown during 
the lull in December and January. The threat of a winter of famine 
broke the Basuto resistance, and the Free State commenced to 
dismember Basutoland. By the treaty of Imparani, Molapo was com- 
pelled to cede his land north and west of the Caledon River, and 
became a Free State subject in what remained of northern Basutoland. 
Soon after, in April 1866, by the treaty of Thaba Bosigo, Moshesh was 
forced to make cession of a border territory that contained half of 
the total arable area in all Basutoland.^ It was by far the most 
disastrous “treaty” yet forced on the native population. 

The war had been caused by the attempted expansion of the 
natives; the Free State ended it by crowding the natives into less 


• Geographische Miitheilungerif Erganzungsheft 1874, p 

77 > Wodehouse to Cardwell, 12 August 1865. 

D- 6, Wodehouse to GardwMl, 13 January 1866. 

K 1868-9, xLiii [4140], pp, 84-5, Cardwell to Wodehouse 

* C.O. 179/80, D. 54, Bissett to Cardwell, 2 May 1866. 
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territory still. Consequently the commandos had hardly turned their 
backs when the natives returned to their homes in the conquered 
territory, where they reaped what had been spared, and, being left 
unmolested owing to the Free State’s lack of regular police, followed 
their reaping by another sowing. In March 1867, when the crops 
were again ripening, the commandos were back in the disputed lands ; 
to save their food supply the natives capitulated again. This time the 
Free State made some attempt to regulate the situation by offering 
to settle certain of the chiefs and their subjects in specified reserves. 
But the land the Free State was willing to set aside was not con- 
sidered enough. The Basuto chiefs indeed did not regard their losses 
as permanent, and, probably encouraged by the French missionaries, 
Moshesh openly repudiated the Treaty of Thaba Bosigo, renewing 
his appeals to be taken over as a British subject, and begging that his 
territory might be joined to Natal. ^ 

In Natal Shepstone, the power behind the Lieutenant-Governor, 
favoured the request on the twofold ground that in Basutoland the 
British Government would hold the key to South African native 
politics, and that the annexation of Basutoland to Natal was an 
essential step towards the fulfilment of his ambition of a ‘‘Greater 
Natal” controlling all the surrounding native territories. This time the 
Basuto request found favour in Downing Street, but the reason for the 
change of view lay not in South Africa but in general imperial policy. 

The ’sixties are significant years in British colonial policy. The 
agitation for a lessening of the burden of colonial expenditure steadily 
grew ,2 as England’s apprehension of foreign entanglements increased. 
A select committee on colonial military expenditure reported in 
1861^ in favour of the reduction of colonial garrisons maintained at 
the expense of the Mother Country. The application of this recom- 
mendation implied, as Gladstone was quick to point out,^ self-govern- 
ment for such colonies as became responsible for their own defence. 
And, in effect, when the troops commenced to leave New Zealand in 
1864, the settlers, though not without serious qualms on the part of 
the Duke of Newcastle, were given the control over native affairs 
which had previously been withheld from them.^ Upon Canada like- 
wise the British Government impressed the necessity of organising 
its own local defence, and one of the most acceptable consequences 
to the British Government of the British North America Act of 1867 
was relief from the burden of the defence of the new Dominion.® 

The same policy, though with great hesitation, was applied to 


^ G.O. 48/438, D. 88, Wodchouse to Secretary of State, 17 September 1867; Enclosure. 
- Gf. Hansardy 3rd ser., clviii, 1841 sqq. 

* See Ghappell, M. G., “The Select Gornmittee of 1861 on Golonial Military 
Expenditure”, an unpublished thesis in the Library of the Univ. of London; and Pari, 
Pap, 1861, XIII (423). 

* Ibid, p. 257, Q.3781. ® Sec C,H,B.E, vii, Pt ii, p. 141. 

® See Stacey, G. W., Canada and the British Army, 
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South Africa. Here the colonists were greatly outnumbered by what 
parliamentary orators described as “untamed savages”, and there 
was fear of a war of races. Consequently, when Wodehouse met the 
demand of the Colonial Office in 1864, that part of the troops be 
withdrawn from South Africa, with a description of the disunion 
within the colony and the discord without, the attempt was post- 
poned. When the demand for withdrawal was repeated in 1865, 
Wodehouse had merely to point to an even more critical position.^ 
In the Cape Colony in 1866 revenue was still exceeded by expendi- 
ture; the Houses refused to vote adequate supplies, and demanded 
retrenchment. To Wodehouse economy appeared more imperative 
than constitudonal government. The unmitigated and stiff-necked 
opposition of the Parliament was actually becoming a menace to the 
colony’s credit. The Colonial treasury was empty and the Governor 
had to resort to loans to keep the administration going. There was 
not even money for relief work, and the drought was still unbroken. 
In the session of 1867 a proposed tax on wool was indignantly re- 
jected, although six magistrates had been dismissed as a measure of 
economy. Wodehouse, autocratic by temper and experience, was 
more than ever convinced that constitutional government in the 
conditions that prevailed had nothing to recommend it. In his view 
the remedy was not increased responsibility in the hands of local 
politicians, but increased control by experienced governors. He 
wished to apply to the Cape the measures which had recently re- 
placed the old representative constitution in Jamaica.^ There the 
Legislative Council had been abolished and the Assembly made into 
a mere council of advice by the inclusion of official members. Such 
a reform would give the Governor and High Commissioner a most 
necessary freedom of action. But the circumstances of the Cape and 
Jamaica were radically different. In the West Indian colony it had 
been necessary to exercise the overriding responsibility of the Im- 
perial Government in the face of imminent danger of negro risings 
and of the massacre of the dwindling white population, but at the 
Gape there was no such danger. The white colonists were compact 
and gradually rising in prosperity, and the perils of revolt and massacre 
lay only on the frontier. The Cape Parliament refused absolutely to 
consider the Governor’s Jamaica scheme, and yet it could come to no 
agreement on the alternative proposal for responsible government 
which had been brought forward again by Molteno in 1865. 

Once again the British Government refrained from pressing its 
demand for the withdrawal of troops.^ It began to realise that such 
withdrawal depended upon peaceful conditions, and it began also 
to attach an increasing importance to Wodehouse’s insistent assertion 

1 Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to Cardwell, ii December i86s. 

« See vol. 11. 

® G.O. 49/60, Elliot to Under-Secretary for War, 9 December 1867. 
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that peace could only be guaranteed by the assertion of British su- 
premacy in South African policy. In 1866 Sir Charles Adderley, 
who had opposed the original abandonment of the Orange River 
Sovereignty, became Parliamentary Under-Secretary for the Colonies. 
Largely owing to his influence, the growing dissatisfaction with the 
Conventions, and the independence they had conferred on the 
republics, crystallised into the desire to control the policy of the re- 
publics and, if possible, to include them again under British dominion. 
Henceforth this became the chief aim of British South African policy 
and its adoption marks the close of the period of transition. As a first 
step Wodehousc was finally authorised to annex Basutoland,^ on the 
explicit and significant condition, however, that, not the British 
Government, but Natal, should be responsible for the organisation 
and expenses of its future government.^ 

That Basutoland should be annexed to Natal was not what Wode- 
house had desired at all. That would deprive him of freedom to 
negotiate directly with the Free State; for it would add another 
Legislature to his burdens, and also would deprive him of precisely 
that direct control over native affairs at which he was aiming. He 
distrusted Shepstone’s native policy, and was perturbed at the talk 
in the Natal Legislature of taxing the Basuto in order to swell the 
exiguous Natal revenues, and of setting aside parts of Basutoland 
for white settlement. He doubted strongly the wisdom of subjecting 
the natives to a self-interested European assembly, which was not 
remarkable for generosity towards its own native subjects. He 
announced therefore to President Brand that Basutoland was to be 
annexed, but said not a word of the terms laid down by the Colonial 
Office. To add to his difficulties there was confusion all along the 
northern border from Damaraland to the Zoutpansberg. War was 
raging in what is now South-West Africa and Germany was inquiring 
whether Great Britain would protect her Rhenish missionaries, but 
Wodehousc had no force to spare. 

Brand had no confidence in the High Commissioner’s assertion 
that the British Government would guarantee peace on the Basuto 
border. Moreovei-, the farmers were winning the war, and wanted 
the land from which they were expelling the natives. To restore to the 
natives their land was to restore to them their power. Not till the 
tribes were crushed and punished could there be peace. On legal 
grounds Brand argued that the British Government had bound itself 
to neutrality by the Conventions, and must abide by its word.^ But 
Wodehousc had waited too long for his opportunity. Afraid that the 
commandos, emboldened by non-rcsistance, would either drive the 
Basuto into a congestion that would make them dangerous, and thus 

^ C.O. 49/59, D. 78, Buckin^am to Wodehousc, 9 December 1867. 

^ Gf. C.O. 179/81, Bissett to Carnarvon, b September 1866; minute by Adderley. 

* C.O. 48/440, Wodehousc to Buckingham, 18 March 1868; Enclosure, Brand to Wode- 
house, 3 March 1868. 
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perhaps provoke the withdrawal of the British Government’s sanc- 
tion, as in 1864, or disperse them among the neighbouring tribes — 
already the Native Commissioner, Austen, was nervous at the steady 
stream of refugees from Basutoland that poured into his Wittenberg 
reserve — Wodehouse peremptorily cut off the Free State ammunition 
supply at the ports, and on 12 March 1868 formally proclaimed the 
annexation of Basutoland to the Crown. ^ 

The High Commissioner wrung a reluctant consent to his action 
out of the Duke of Buckingham, by using Grey’s favourite trick of 
offering to resign.^ To win over the Free State he offered the farmers 
300 farms along the border with British titles, promising the proceeds 
of the sales to the coffers of the republic. Although the Free State 
debt was a quarter of a million, and imports heavily exceeded ex- 
ports, and the farmers owed the banks and mercantile houses of the 
British colonies upwards of ^^{^650,000, the Volksraad refused the offer, 
and sent two delegates to the Colonial Office to protest. Buckingham, 
however, told them that he had full confidence in the Governor, and 
Brand had then no alternative but to negotiate. 

In February 1869 Brand and Wodehouse met at Aliwal North, 
both in conciliatory mood. Brand’s commandos had gone home; the 
farmers were tired of the war and its privations, and those in safety 
behind the frontier grumbled at the acquisition of blocks of new land, 
which, flooding the market, caused a slump in prices. Brand himself 
was afraid that too great an intractability might endanger the Con- 
vention, so often threatened. Wodehouse knew, too, that deadlock 
or the firing of a shot would assuredly cost him not only the Home 
Government’s support, but Basutoland too. So it was agreed to 
“split the difference”.^ The Free State received a not ungenerous 
slice of the coveted Basuto sowing lands; the Basuto, though they and 
their French missionaries had confidently anticipated the restoration 
of all thei lands, were given enough to preserve them from the worst 
effects of congestion. Yet that they had lost much of their best grazing 
and ploughing land was seen, not alone in the fact that they began to 
develop an economy that was more pronouncedly agricultural than 
pastoral, but above all in the circumstance that, henceforth, the Basuto, 
like their Eastern Frontier neighbours, began the practice of supple- 
menting their production by means of wages earned in the service of 
the whites. Nothing is more indicative of the seriousness of their land 
losses, nor more illustrative of the political expediency of Wodehouse’s 
summary intervention. Indeed the missionaries indignantly main- 
tained that even so the Free State had been accorded too much. In 
England the Aborigines Protection Society nearly provoked a crisis 
in Parliament, and Granville, the new Secretary of State, being 

^ C.O. 48/440, D. 24, Wodehouse to Bi ckingham, 18 March 1868. 

2 Wodehouse Papers, Wodehouse to Barrow, 9 May 1868. 

* C.O. 48/445, D. 13, Wodehouse to Granville, 14 April 1869. 
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nervous as well as annoyed at Wodehouse’s refusal to annex Basuto- 
land to Natal, meditated forcing the republic to return what it had 
gained, and was only restrained by the opposite fear of re-opening the 
conflict^ and by Wodehouse’s categorical assurance that the natives 
had all the land they needed. The Convention of Aliwal North there- 
fore received Granville’s consent, and was ratified in Cape Town in 
March 1870. In the same month Moshesh died.^ 

It is interesting to note how determined Wodehouse was to avoid 
allowing the republics to come down to the sea. The southern Basuto 
border, as fixed by him, cut off the Free State from a possible corridor 
down to Port St John’s in Pondoland, and that this was designed we 
can see from the fact that, immediately after the signing of the treaty 
of Aliwal North, Wodehouse went to No-man’s-land to try to per- 
suade the Pondos to cede the port. 

On the whole the annexation of Basutoland was favourably re- 
ceived in the British colonies. In Natal, despite the settlers’ recent 
disappointment, a feeling prevailed that the republics had proved 
themselves too weak to stand alone, and as long as they were torn by 
dissension and native strife, there could be no development of the 
interior trade to which the merchant fraternity in particular looked 
to rehabilitate Natal’s shattered fortunes. Moreover, in 1867, gold 
had been discovered at the Tati River to the north-west of the Trans- 
vaal, and in the following year the first reports of diamond discoveries 
arrived. Mineral wealth in the interior — there were the examples of 
California and Ballarat to quote — brought trade, and Durban looked 
to capture a lion’s share. Basutoland had opened the question of 
annexations, and opinion in Natal demanded that in addition to 
Basutoland the whole of the interior should be placed under British 
influence, and that the republics should be prevented from expanding 
and as soon as possible brought under British dominion too. 

In the Transvaal Pretorius’s plight was serious. In opening the 
Volksraad in 1867 he had made the humiliating confession that 
government was almost at a standstill for want of cash; prices were 
inflated; shopkeepers were refusing paper money. The blocks of land, 
which the government liberally set aside as security for its issues of 
paper money, availed little, as land was not in demand and values 
were therefore low. When the Zoutpansberg chiefs, Makapan and 
Mapela, successively rose, public opinion in the Transvaal was so 
apathetic that many burghers refused to turn out on commando, so 
that, after an unsuccessful attempt in January 1868 to quell the rising 
with an insufficient force, Kruger had to abandon practically all of 
the Zoutpansberg. And when he had gone, the volcanic nature of the 
South African native world, despite Wodehouse’s pacification of 
Basutoland, was demonstrated by fierce and bloody raids conducted 
by the Swazis and the Shangaans against the Zoutpansberg tribes. 

^ G.O. 48/445, Minutes. * Basutoland Records ^ v, 236, 262, 268. 
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Under these circumstances Pretorius was instantly wide awake to 
the value to the Transvaal of the reported gold discoveries. Mineral 
wealth, increased commercial activity, and the control of a port might 
yet save the Transvaal. An imaginative and adventurous Scot named 
Alexander McCorkindale had since 1864 succeeded in convincing 
Pretorius of the possibility offorming a trading company, with steamers 
working in conjunction with river boats plying on the Maputa River 
between Delagoa Bay and a point on the Transvaal border of Swazi- 
land. In March 1868 Pretorius threw Wodehouse and Natal and 
Portugal into consternation by issuing a proclamation annexing to 
the Transvaal an enormous extent of territory to the north and west 
including the gold-fields, and on the east a narrow finger of land down 
the line of the Maputa River to Delagoa Bay, ignoring thus both the 
Portuguese and British claims.^ 

Portugal, Wodehouse and Keate, Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, 
all protested vehemently. Wodehouse objected to the proclamation 
because it threatened to close the Northern Road, and because he 
distrusted the power of the Transvaal Government to keep order 
amongst what might, if the fields proved rich, become a numerous 
digging community in close proximity to the Matabele and Bcchuana 
tribes, but chiefly because he believed that the British possessions 
must “inevitably take part in and control” the “relations of the 
interiox”.^ In Natal there was an outcry for annexation. Lieutenant- 
Governor Keate and the Legislative Council, afraid of losing com- 
mercial advantages and believing that the worst reports of the wild 
doings in the Zoutpansberg were true, both demanded permission 
to intervene. In England Buckingham promptly refused to recognise 
Pretorius’s proclamation,^ but, though not wholly disinclined, he 
would not consent to annex any additional territory for the Crown. 
In 1869, nevertheless, mainly owing to the influence of Adderley, the 
British Government had at last come to favour the reinclusion of the 
republics under British dominion. Provided the new order of things 
would be self-supporting (and by “self-supporting” self-government 
was necessarily implied), a federation of the South African States 
would be a desirable consummation. In September 1868 Wodehouse 
had categorically expressed before the Cape Parliament his belief in 
federation; the Natal Legislature was unanimously in favour of the 
policy, and in November 1868 Buckingham suggested to the Go- 
vernor that he take into “serious consideration” any overtures which 
might be made to bring the republics “in some form or other under 
British authority”.** 

Nevertheless, the cause of federation could make no practical pro- 
gress until the constitutional issues had been settled in at least the 

^ C.O. 48/441, D. 62, Wodehouse to Buckingham, 18 July 1868. 

* C.O. 48/^1, D. 62, Wodehouse to Buckingham, 3 June 1B68. 

® C.O. 49/61, Confidential, Buckingham to Wodehouse, 9 November 1868. 

^ C.O. 49/61, D. 194, Buckingham to’ Wodehouse, 23 November 1868. 
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greater and stronger of the British colonies. In both the Cape and 
Natal throughout 1868 and 1869 there was no improvement in the 
financial position and the constitutional deadlock continued. In 1868 
the new Gladstone administration renewed the demand for the with- 
drawal of troops from South Africa. The British Government was 
opposed to Wodehouse’s scheme to apply Jamaican government to the 
Cape, and Granville, the new Secretary of State, intimated his willing- 
ness to accede to any demand from the colony for self-government. 
Towards Natal, however, his attitude was significantly different. The 
expectations of profit from the mineral discoveries had not been realised ; 
reports had greatly exaggerated the richness of the fields ; flood in 1868 
had wrought disastrous havoc, and the deficit continued unrelieved. 
Lieutenant-Governor Keate proposed additional taxation. The Legis- 
lative Council retorted that he could tax the natives, and dismiss 
some officials.^ Keate was obstinate and tactless and a deadlock en- 
sued. The Natal colonists, afraid of losing the British garrison, did 
not a^k for full self-government, yet Granville refused to make them 
any constitutional concession, being influenced by the serious diffi- 
culty which the Maori wars had caused in self-governing New Zealand 
throughout the ’sixties, and the fears expressed by Wodehouse that 
the withdrawal of troops would be prejudicial to the safety of Natal. 
Wodehouse strove more earnestly than ever to impress upon the 
British Government the necessity of elaborating a policy, which did 
not regard Natal as separate and different from the Cape, and which 
envisaged some form of union for all the South African States. In his 
eyes the only feasible policy was to strengthen the power of the 
Governor in the Cape, and that of the High Commissioner in Natal 
and the trans-frontier territories. 

In the Cape in 1869 the deadlock involved not only Governor and 
Parliament, Eastern and Western parties, but now the two Houses 
as well. Newly elected at the end of 1868, the House of Assembly 
vetoed proposals for retrenchment and additional taxation, and 
called for the withdrawal of the Cape police whom Wodehouse had 
sent to Basutoland. Unable to tax the wool of the Easterners, Wode- 
house turned to tlic wine of the Westerners, and was desperate enough 
even to suggest an income tax. In the face of this deadlock, Granville 
was forced to agree with the Governor that either the Executive or 
the Legislature had to give way. Having told Natal that he would 
not give it greater freedom for fear of native disturbance, he could 
hardly adopt an opposite attitude towards the Cape, with its far from 
contented natives on the Eastern Frontier and Basutoland manifestly 
destined to be added at the earliest possible moment. The alternatives 
still were a Crown Colony government, on the lines recently intro- 
duced in Jamaica, and responsible government. Granville inclined 
strongly towards the latter course, but, urged by Wodehouse, deferred 
^ G.O. 179/90, Keate to Buckingham, 7 September 1868. 
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once again the recall of the troops and gave him a reluctant per- 
mission to put his former project for the abolition of the Assembly 
to the country. But, contrary to Wodehouse’s expectations, the result 
of the election was an emphatic rejection of any limitation of the 
constitutional powers of the Legislative Council, and in May 1870 
Wodehouse finally left South Africa unpopular as never Governor 
had been before. 

For his successor Granville chose a Governor of an entirely different 
experience and outlook. Sir Henry Barkly believed in responsible 
government and had become familiar with its practical working in 
Australia, and it seemed as though under him there might be a 
change of era in South Africa. Yet Wodehouse’s work did not pass 
away with him, but strongly influenced the future. South Africa 
owed to him the salvation of Kaffraria and Basutoland from being 
overrun by European settlement. Had that happened, there must 
have followed a disruption of its native population which, already 
serious enough, would have been utterly disastrous. Wodehouse’s 
opposition to constitutional government was both natural in the cir- 
cumstances of his governorship, and, be it observed, showed that he 
recognised that self-government was far from being the most import- 
ant problem in South Africa at the time. In Wodehouse’s view the 
overmastering problem was the further development of British 
policy towards the republics, and later years proved that he was 
right. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT IN CAPE COLONY, 1870-1872 

The year 1846 when Canada acquired responsible government is 
far more important in her history than the corresponding year 1872 
in that of the Cape Colony, for the Cape, unlike Canada, made no 
original contribution to constitutional progress in the direction of self- 
government. It is even misleading to suppose that the achievement 
of responsible government at the Gape marks the end of an era of 
development and progress. If in the history of Canada it is legitimate 
to see constitutional experiment and growth as the dominating 
featurp of the nineteenth century, constitutional progress in South 
Africa is but one issue closely bound up with other and greater issues— 
Great Britain’s costly error in allowing the Great Trek to result in 
the growth of independent republics, and the economic and social 
problems arising from the ubiquitous contact of white and black 
races. Thus Cape self-government can only be properly understood in 
relation to the further development of British policy towards the re- 
publics, which was now to be seriously influenced by the discovery of 
diamonds on the banks of the Vaal River. Eclipsing gold, diamonds 
provoked a crisis that involved the major issues of South African history. 

By the time the first diamond was picked up on the banks of the 
Vaal River the British Government had come to the conclusion that 
the policy which had given to the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal their independence had been mistaken. The constantly recurring 
native wars and disturbances in the republics, and the anxious pro- 
tests from the Cape and Natal Governments which they provoked, 
had long since converted the Colonial Office to Sir George Grey’s 
gospel that the close association of the different South African com- 
munities under the same flag alone could solve the common problems 
of native administration and commerce. Since 1866, the British 
Government, with the strong support of the Natal and Cape Govern- 
ments, had been frankly on the look-out for a legitimate occasion for 
abrogating the Sand River and Bloemfontein Conventions. By 
annexing Basutoland in 1868, by quashing in the same year Pre- 
torius’s bid for the territorial aggrandisement of the Transvaal, and 
by refusing to recognise the right of either Portugal or the Transvaal 
to Delagoa Bay, the British Government made it clear that it no longer 
considered itself bound by the policy of the Conventions. Thus, when 
diamonds were discovered, and a great population grew up on the 
diggings, the resistance of Great Britain to the assumption of control 
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over the diamond fields on the part of the Orange Free State and 
the Transvaal was a foregone conclusion. 

Before 1870, an imperialism which saw in expansion its own reward 
had no place whatever in British South African policy. Almost para- 
doxically the constant aim of successive British Cabinets was the anti- 
thesis of aggressive or acquisitive expansion; for they desired above 
all things to be relieved of the expense and burden of South African 
internal affairs. Since 1866, the formation of a federal system which 
would be self-governing and self-dependent had been devoutly de- 
sired. The British Government would place no obstacle in the way 
of self-government for the Cape Colony ; it would have been equally 
ready to give Natal wider powers of self-government but for its 
abiding fear of leaving so small a community to cope alone with its 
overwhelming native population. Finally, the constant alarums and 
instability of the republics could not but compromise the success of 
whatever freedom it granted the coastal colonics. Only the federation 
of the republics and colonies within the Empire could satisfy the 
necessities of British policy — self-government for South Africa and 
relief from the heavy military and financial responsibilities for the 
Mother Country. 

The theatre of critical events during the period 1858-68 was the 
region where Basutoland touches the Cape Colony, the Free State 
and Natal. But, after the annexation of 1868, interest shifted once 
more further west to the districts where the relations between Trek- 
Boers, Griquas, Bechuanas and missionaries had presented such 
difficult problems to the Colonial Office and the Cape Government 
in the time of Dr Philip thirty odd years before.^ 

The territory which the discovery of diamonds brought into 
prominence, together with the Missionary Road with which the 
diamond fields question is closely connected, had already been the 
subject of ^^arlier dispute. The road into the interior used by mission- 
aries and traders passed through the territory which came to be 
known as Griqualand West. Subsequent developments were to prove 
that both the colonisation of a vast expanse of interior country, and 
the connection of the interior to the coast, depended intimately upon 
the control of the ‘'missionary road”. 

Of those who appreciated the value of the road, David Arnot, an 
enterprising lawyer of poor reputation from Colesberg, was not the 
least. About 1862 he conceived the idea of bringing the road under 
British control. His reward would be derived from speculation in the 
enhanced land values which British control would undoubtedly 
produce. 

In i860 Henry Harvey and David Arnot became joint attorneys 
for the Griqua chief Adam Kok, intending to profit by speculation in 
his lands. Whether out of distrust of his colleague or from greed, 

^ Vide supra, -ch. xiii. 
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Harvey persuaded Kok a little later to sign a new power of attorney 
in his favour alone. At first his plan was to purchase the chief’s lands, 
but when Kok was already on his way to No-man’s-land, either 
Harvey’s courage or his funds failed him. Posting after the Griqua 
chief, he obtained from him permission to negotiate a sale with the 
Free State Government instead. Accurately speaking, the lands 
under negotiation were the Philippolis lands which were bounded on 
the west by part of the line from Ramah on the Orange to Platberg 
on the Vaah In 1857, however, Adam Kok had been bequeathed 
the lands of Cornelis Kok, Griqua chief at Campbell. Of the nature 
or position of these lands Harvey had no knowledge, but in order to 
draw the Free State to a speedy purchase, he threw in for good measure 
‘‘the lands of the late Cornelis Kok”. In December 1861 Adam Kok 
readily signed the receipt for the purchase price of £^ 000 , He would 
presumably have gone his way indifferent to the Campbell lands had 
David Arnot not persuaded him to deny having sanctioned their sale. 
Thereupon Arnot prepared himself for his tussle with the Free State. 
He promptly deserted Adam Kok and claimed the Campbell lands 
for the Griqua chief Nicholas Waterboer, whose agent he became, 
on the grounds that Cornelis Kok had not been an independent 
chief but a vassal of Waterboer, and that all claims on the part of the 
Free State to any part of the Campbell lands on the west or the east of 
the Vaal River encroached upon the independence of Waterboer. 
Before 1867 it was annexation by the British Government and liberal 
profits from land speculation which he had in view, but, a little later, 
he changed his plans and flew at higher game.^ 

In view of the conditions of Harvey’s sale of Adam Kok’s lands in 
1861, the Free State’s claims beyond the Vaal River lay open to 
considerable doubt. As early as 1864 President Brand expressed 
his willingness to refer these lands to the arbitration of Governor 
Wodehouse. As to the land on the Free State side of the Vaal River 
he refused to admit that the claim of the Free State depended upon 
the purchase from Adam Kok. Before the Bloemfontein Convention, 
in the days of Sir Harry Smith’s Sovereignty, Major Warden had 
issued land titles to twenty-nine farmers in the territory between the 
Vaal and the Ramah- Platberg line.^ When the Bloemfontein Con- 
vention was signed, Sir George Clerk had made it abundantly clear 
that the British Government had no longer any interest in arresting 
the expansion of the farmers on to the land of the Griquas, and in fact 
he openly recommended it.^ At that moment there were not above 
two hundred Griqua families in the whole of Cornelis Kok’s territory. 
Moving away, as the game was driven north, they had sold another 
no farms to the Free State farmers. In a country that was arid 

^ See Wilmot, Life of Southey, pp. 216-17; ^hid. p. 224, Arnot to Southey, 18 March 
1876. * Vide supra, p. 345. 

* de Kiewiet, G. W., British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, pp. 82-3. 
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except for occasional “fountains” or springs, this settlement of some 
140 farmers and their families constituted effective occupation. The 
Philippolis lands themselves were already honeycombed with white 
settlement at the time of their sale in 1861. The claim of the Free 
State, at least to the land on its own side of the Vaal River, rested on 
the complete collapse of Dr Philip’s Griqua treaty states, and the 
consequent tendency of the European farmers to possess themselves 
of the best land. On the Basuto border, where the land was fertile 
and the natives numerous, this tendency had produced a war; in 
Griqualand the soil was, for the most part, poor, and the Griquas few 
and indifferent cultivators ; white penetration had consequently been 
more insidious. This irregular process of Free State settlement was 
not easily capable of documentary demonstration, whereas the un- 
scrupulous Arnot skilfully revived the former claims of the Griqua 
chiefs to a territorial sovereignty which had crumbled away, brazenly 
creating the impression that nothing had happened to break down 
the system of Griqua states which Dr Philip had laboriously striven 
to erect. Thus he made it appear that the Free State had deliberately 
ignored the “sovereign” rights, safeguarded by the treaty of 1834 
between Chief Waterboer and the Cape Government.^ 

It was Arnot’s extreme good fortune that he worked better than he 
knew, for, in Cape Town as in Downing Street, men were beginning 
to look with deepening suspicion upon the native policy of the re- 
publics, and regretting the day when they had promised them 
immunity from interference. 

The first diamond seems to have been found in 1867 in the district 
of Hopetown in the Cape Colony itself. The earliest significant finds, 
however, were made in the following year in the debated territory 
on the banks of the Vaal River, and when in March 1869 a diamond 
was discovered of such weight and excellence that it finally sold for 
;i(^25,ooo^ it was realised that valuable deposits had been discovered. 
The rush began and the long drawn out dispute suddenly became of 
urgent importance. 

The first area to attract attention lay between the Harts and the 
Vaal Rivers. It was a part of Pretorius’s sweeping annexation in 
1868. Into the land between the Vaal and the Harts had come a thin 
trickle of Transvaal farmers; there had been some fighting and several 
chiefs had “treaties” with the Transvaal Government. Frontier 
between the Transvaal and the natives there was none, and before 
Pretorius could negotiate a line with the chiefs, Arnot, acting as 
agent for the chief Mahura, boldly claimed a line that not merely 
cut off debatable territory, but also territory that had been long 

^ For the most powerful defence of the Free State claim see Lindley, A. F., Adamantiay 
but the matter has never been fully examined British officials like Captain Charles 
W^ren, R.E., and Colonel Crossman were amazed at the extent to which Brand’s 
evidence had been ignored or misunderstood. 
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inhabited by Europeans. Before the crisis came in 1870, Arnot was 
displaced as Mahura’s agent by Theodore Dorns, a man without his 
brains but equally unscrupulous. 

In 1864, Wodehouse had been willing to arbitrate in the dispute 
between the Free State and Waterboer, but, while the Free State was 
fighting on the Basuto border, nothing had been done. In 1870, when 
the news of rich finds was beginning to excite the villages and farms 
throughout the land. Brand and Waterboer finally agreed to refer the 
question of the Campbell lands to the Governor of the Cape. From 
his contact with Wodehouse during the Basuto negotiations of Aliwal 
North in 1869, Brand knew that he would be just. But Wodehouse 
now refused to come. Lonely and worn after eight years of unpopu- 
larity and incessant battling with the colonists, the prospect of 
another year like 1869 was intolerable to him.^ 

In August 1870, President Brand, Pretorius, Waterboer and Arnot 
met at the farm Nooitgedacht in an endeavour to reach a settlement. 
Brand insisted on confining the discussion to the Campbell lands 
west of^the Vaal River; Arnot as firmly refused to exclude the lands 
on the Free State side and demanded that the whole dispute be re- 
ferred to the arbitration of the Governor of the Cape. On the fifth 
day of the discussions Arnot abruptly left. The time was ripe for an 
appeal to the Cape. 

Pretorius on his side had already tried to steal a march on his 
opponents by rushing a concession to a company, covering the richest 
diamondiferous ground between the Vaal and the Harts, through a 
bare quorum of the Volksraad. According to their origin the diggers 
were divided between supporters of the Transvaal, of British control and 
of a free diggers’ republic, but as long as they had not been molested 
in their freedom to dig, the question of jurisdiction had not seemed 
acute. Now, however, the action of the Transvaal President pro- 
voked an outburst of excitement and considerable resentment in the 
camps. A Union Jack made its appearance, and the motley com- 
munity of diggers from the British colonies and the republics broke 
up into factions either favouring Pretorius or shouting for the High 
Commissioner and British interference. At Klipdrift, Stafford Parker, 
once a sailor, was elected president of a republic ruled by diggers for 
diggers,^ and by forecastle methods he maintained a sort of order. 

In these circumstances the presence of Pretorius at the conference 
between Brand and Waterboer could only be regarded by the diggers 
and official opinion in Cape Town as a conspiracy between the two 
republics;® for the Free State agreed to recognise the rights of the 
Transvaal to the lands it claimed. Pretorius, it is true, did his utmost 
to hush the storm he had provoked. He withdrew the concession and 

^ Vide supra, p. 427. 

* ParLPap, 1871, XLvn [C.415], pp. i 3 i- 3 > Barkly to Kimbcdey, 8 March 1871. 

* Vide ibid, p. 443, Hay to Brand, 19 Sipt. 1870. 
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promised the diggers control over their own affairs, if they would 
accept Transvaal sovereignty over the land. But Pretorius had fired 
a train of events that ultimately led to British annexation. The claims 
of natives like Mahura or Waterboer were laughed at by the diggers. 
It was already evident that the real problem of the diamond fields 
was not the natives but the thronging Europeans who swayed to and 
fro regardless of any boundaries or claims whatsoever, as the rumours 
and reports of new finds reached them. 

The Free State Commission, after continuing the examination of 
Waterboer’s claims in his absence, declared them insufficient, and 
issued a proclamation annexing the Campbell lands to the Free 
State.^ Olof Truter, an experienced digger, who had been to the 
Australian gold-fields, and whom Brand shrewdly calculated would 
be acceptable to English and Dutch alike, was appointed as landdrost 
at Pniel to maintain Free State authority.^ 

The appeal Arnot immediately made to the Cape Government was 
of course the inevitable first move in his scheme of British annexation, 
but the departure of Wodehouse from South Africa was a piece of 
sheer good fortune for the scheme. Though the Governor’s belief in 
the destiny of Great Britain ultimately to control all South Africa 
was constant and firm, he had been eminently just in his dealings 
with the republics. But Hay, whom he left behind him as Acting- 
Governor, was entirely in the hands of the permanent officials at 
Cape Town. Of these, Richard Southey, the Colonial Secretary, who 
had been Wodehouse’s right hand and had fought his fiercest battles 
in the Cape Legislature, nevertheless lacked the Governor’s detach- 
ment and restraint. Much like Shepstone in Natal, Southey believed 
that the Conventions were an intolerable obstacle to the legitimate 
exercise of British authority in the sub-continent.^ In addition the 
business houses in Cape Town and Durban, sorely depressed by eight 
drought-^ ricken years, the effects of which had been deepened by 
the Basuto war and civil anarchy in the Transvaal, had every reason 
to look with disapproval upon the efforts of the two republics, so 
heavily in debt that they were almost bankrupt, to possess themselves 
of the fields. From Grahamstown, equally dependent upon the 
trans-frontier trade, came petitions for British interference. The 
Cape’s desperate need of revenue and trade, and Southey’s own im- 
perialist convictions, led him to see in Arnot’s appeal on behalf of 
Waterboer a splendid occasion for peremptory action. Arnot who 
knew, none better than he, how monstrous was his game of bluff, by 
eking out his evidence with relevant but inconclusive statements, 
found no difficulty in convincing the Colonial Secretary of the 
justice of the Griqua chief’s pretensions. Prima facie Arnot presented 

^ Pari. Pap. iSyi, xlvji [G. 415] p. 37. 

* IM. p. 39. 

* Cf. Froude, J. A., Two Lectures on South Africa, p. 26. 
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a very strong case for Waterboer. That Southey was honestly con- 
vinced is unquestionable; there is no evidence of collusion with 
Arnot. 

So utterly did Southey’s mouthpiece, Acting-Governor Hay, pre- 
judge the questions at issue, and so great was his eagerness to fore- 
stall the Free State, that he did not wait to receive a full statement 
from Brand. ^ He informed the President of Arnot’s appeal, but before 
Brand had even received the communication, he issued a Govern- 
ment notice encouraging the diggers to resist republican jurisdiction 
by promising them British support in all ‘‘lawful” proceedings. ^ Two 
months later, unimpressed by the stream of protests and documents 
that commenced to flow in from the Free State, he appointed John 
Campbell as a special magistrate under the Gape Punishment Act, 
i.e. practically lieutenant-governor, to wrest authority from Truter. 

By his appointment of Campbell, Hay definitely committed himself 
to support the Griqua chief against the Free State. Not only was the 
Act unjier which Campbell was appointed a dead letter, but under 
its authority magistrates could be appointed only to native terri- 
tories. That the Campbell lands were such had still to be proved. Nor 
was Hay’s reading of the documents presented by the Free State that 
of an impartial arbiter. On his side, Brand, however, produced his 
evidence badly. Time was needed to unearth all the possible evidence 
and his case was consequently incomplete, and evidence subsequently 
adduced failed to remove the doubt in the minds of Southey and Hay. 
Yet, far as it had gone in supporting the cause of Waterboer, the Gape 
Government could go no further. A final decision rested with the, as 
yet unknown, successor to Wodehouse, and he, fresh from England, 
would necessarily be powerfully influenced by the attitude of the 
authorities at home. 

The Colonial Office could not be altogether indifferent to the im- 
portance of attaching the diamond fields to the British possessions, 
though never was it more resolutely opposed to new territorial ac- 
quisitions than in the ’sixties. As early as 1867 the British Govern- 
ment had seriously meditated the annexation of the territories to the 
north of the Cape Colony which were afterwards incorporated in 
German South-West Africa, where mineral discoveries had been 
reported. In that period such an inclination is nothing short of 
astounding. Yet it was the fear of irresponsible settlement and 
possible annexation by a foreign power rather than a desire for 
acquisition that had almost persuaded the Colonial Office to take 
the step. To attribute the ultimate annexation of the diamond fields 
to a simple urge for gain is to misconstrue utterly the singular com- 
plexity of the motives and aims of British South African policy. The 
antagonism of Free Traders to the expense of maintaining troops in 

^ ParL Pap, 1871, xlvii [C. 415], p. 39, Hay to Brand, 19 Sept. 1870. 

* Ibid, p. 38, Ciovernment Notice, No. 379, 1870. 
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Canada, Australia and New Zealand, as well as in South Africa, the 
belief of the War Office that the troubled state of Europe in the 
’sixties made a concentration of imperial troops desirable, the strict 
economy programme of the Gladstone administration, the impossi- 
bility of withdrawing imperial troops unless there was an assurance 
of peace for whites and blacks in South Africa, the consequent con- 
viction that South Africa must seek strength in federation and self- 
government, and a genuine feeling widely held and encouraged also 
by the success of the recent British North America Act, that the proper 
fulfilment of colonial development was responsible government — 
were the causes which determined British South African policy from 
1 86 1 to the eve of the Midlothian campaign in November 1879. 

If the British Government had any consistent purpose in South 
Africa after 1866, it was the organisation of the sub-continent under 
a single government. But its fatal weakness was that it made no com- 
prehensive effort to achieve its purpose. As a result, Governors, un- 
prepared for sudden emergencies, exceeded their instructions and 
resorted to arbitrary action, while an unscrupulous lawyer could 
exploit the prejudices of a Colonial Secretary in Cape Town and 
provoke disastrously the resentment of those without whose co- 
operation a united South Africa was impossible. 

By making it appear that the republics were encroaching on native 
territor> guaranteed by the British Government, Arnot excited in the 
Colonial Office a moral indignation against Presidents Brand and 
Pretorius that deeply affected its thinking.^ Ignorant that great arid 
stretches of the debated territory were almost destitute of any native 
population, the Colonial Office saw in the understanding at which 
the two Presidents had arrived at Nooitgedacht in August 1870 a 
conspiracy to despoil a numerous native population of its land and 
independence. The belief long held that the frequently reported 
irregularUies in apprenticing native children to the farmers in the 
Transvaal indicated the prevalence of slavery in that republic, caused 
the Earl of Kimberley to write, a month before the bulk of the evi- 
dence had arrived in England, that “Her Majesty’s Government 
would see with great dissatisfaction any encroachment on Griqua 
territory by these Republics Just as the British Government 
had vigorously opposed the acquisition of Delagoa Bay by the 
Transvaal as a port for the alleged slave-dealing operations, so 
was it now afraid that, if the Boers were allowed to control the 
rich diamond fields, the Transvaal would ere long become too 
strong to be controlled. Frankly enough admitting, as did Sir 
Frederick Rogers, the Permanent Under-Secretary, that it would 
be “idle” to unravel the vast accumulation of evidence which the 
despatches brought, and that it would be useless to scrutinise a 

^ C.O. 48/451, D. 25, Hay to Kimberley, 19 Sept. 1870, minutes. 

* Pari, Pap, 1871, XLvn [G. 415], p. 65, J^mbericy to Barkly, 17 Nov. 1870. 
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“matter on which we cannot possibly form a sound judgment’*,^ the 
Colonial Office allowed itself to be guided by the despatches from 
Cape Town. 

Before the new Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, had arrived in Cape 
Town, opinion in the Colonial Office was unanimous that the dis- 
puted area should be annexed, but that the British Government 
should not make itself directly responsible for another territory like 
Basutoland. The onus of annexation must therefore fall upon the 
Gape Colony. Kimberley was aware that such a responsibility could 
best be assumed by a self-governing colony. The device employed in 
1865 to force the annexation of British Kaffraria upon an unwilling 
and helpless colonial Legislature could not be lightly resorted to again. 

Sir Henry Barkly had been purposely chosen to reverse the policy 
of Sir Philip Wodehousc and to give every encouragement to the 
early adoption of Gape responsible government.^ With regard to the 
diamond fields, he left England strongly under the influence of Hay’s 
despatches and the attitude of the Colonial Office. Even before he 
left, he had expressed the opinion that the people of the Transvaal 
had “no peculiar scruples on the subject of slavery or the treatment 
of natives”.^ Moreover, he had small respect for the mass of in- 
tricate legal documents, which obscured what he recognised as the 
central question, whether the republics or England were to control 
the new centre of population on the diamond fields. 

Barkly indeed was from the beginning no more able than Hay to 
approach the dispute without preconceived opinions. When he inter- 
viewed Brand and his Secretary, Hutton, whom he found waiting for 
him at Cape Town, to their arguments he returned almost unchanged 
the objections already raised by Southey and Hay.^ Brand, like the 
lawyer he was, made matters worse by overreaching himself. In 
claiming that, at the abandonment in 1854, the whole of the former 
Sovereignty, as annexed by Smith in 1848, had fallen to the Free 
State, he forgot that on numerous occasions the Free State had re- 
cognised the independence of Adam Kok and Moshesh. Southey 
triumphantly upheld Free State evidence containing errors of 
transcription. When it was discovered that the date of the watermark 
on one document was later than the date of the transaction on it, 
Arnot’s contention that some of Brand’s documents were forgeries 
seemed to be justified. The evidence was contaminated in Barkly’s 
eyes, and Brand’s explanations, though just enough, did not succeed 
in dispelling the Governor’s suspicions. When he informed the High 
Commissioner that the Free State was willing to submit the Campbell 
lands to foreign arbitration, but would consider no arbitration what- 

^ C.O. 48/451, D. 41, 45, 46, minutes by Rogers, 24 Dec. 1870. 

* Pari, Pap, 1871, xlviiT^G. 415], p. 66, Kimberley to Barkly, No. 29, 17 Nov. 1870. 

* C.O. 48/451, Hay to Granville, 2 Aug. i^^To, minute by ^rkly. 

* Pari, Pap, 1871, xlvw [G. 415], p. 100, Barkly to Kimberley, 18 Jan. 1871; ibid, 
p. 107. 
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ever on the lands east of the Vaal, Barkly felt he had no alternative 
but a flat refusal. 

Throughout 1870 the rush of farmers, shopkeepers and clerks to 
the diggings went on. In the New Year of 1871 their number was 
fully ten thousand. In the fever of digging their passions were quickly 
aroused. Any interference with their operations would inevitably 
lead to violence. Pretorius had already almost destroyed any willing- 
ness they had shown to accept Transvaal jurisdiction. ‘‘Jan” 
Brand, it is true, was personally popular in the new camps that sprang 
up on the river diggings on the Free State side of the Vaal, and 
presently also to the south, on the new dry diggings on the farms 
Dorstfontein and Bultfontein. 

The Free State landdrost was efficient and pleased the mob by his 
firm handling of the natives. Nevertheless, the news that Hay had 
appointed a British magistrate to the diamond fields was received with 
general enthusiasm and settled the minds of the majority in favour 
of British annexation. When the absentee proprietors of the farms 
on which dry diggings were discovered attempted to claim licence 
fees from the diggers on the ground that their titles did not reserve 
mineral rights to the Government, the swing in favour of British 
intervention was more marked still. 

Towards the end of January 1871 Barkly left Cape Town on a tour 
that included Basutoland and the diamond fields. When he arrived 
at the shouting and cheering camps in February, he realised more 
clearly than ever before that what was in the balance was no longer 
a question of the rights of Waterboer and the Barolong chiefs against 
the republics, but the government of the growing population of the 
fields and the political leadership of the sub-continent. Quite frankly 
he admitted that the espousal of Waterboer’s rights by the British 
Government was nothing more than a useful fiction. “ It appeared to 
me”, he vvrote to Lord Kimberley at the Colonial Office, “that the 
British Government had gone too far to admit of its ceasing to support 
the cause of either Waterboer or the diggers, and that it was quite clear 
that any appearance of faltering on my part would only encourage 
the Free State and Transvaal in upholding their claims.”^ Yet, 
although he was thus clearly bent on annexation, he met the dis- 
putants and once more proposed arbitration to them. 

Pretorius was willing and accepted the High Commissioner’s pro- 
posal. The hopes of the Transvaal President had suddenly become 
brighter. At the end of 1870 he had met the native claimants to the 
land between the Harts and the Vaal. At the meeting Theodore 
Dorns claimed for the Barolong a territory that included the whole 
diamondiferous area claimed by the Transvaal, on the grounds that 
the voortrekker leader Potgieter had guaranteed these lands to the 
father of Montsiwa, chief of the Barolong. But Ludorf, a missionary, 

^ ParL Pap. 1871, XLVir[C. 415], pp. 98-9. 
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who had been with the Barolong at Thaba Nchu, opportunely pro- 
duced a document, actually a forgery, which “ proved ” that Montsiwa 
had no rights to land east of the Harts. Pretorius fell into the trap, 
and declared himself ready to refer all territorial disputes to the 
arbitration of the High Commissioner. The Transvaal Volksraad gave 
the necessary authority in December 1870. In March Pretorius ac- 
cepted Barkly’s proposals for a concurrent jurisdiction by British and 
Transvaal magistrates over the disputed ground, pending the refer- 
ence of all claims to a joint commission composed of representatives 
of the chiefs and the Transvaal, with Lieutenant-Governor Keate of 
Natal as the final umpire in the event of disagreement.^ 

More astute and more obstinate, Brand refused to budge from his 
position that there could be no arbitration on the Free State’s rights 
to the land on the east bank of the Vaal. John Campbell stayed at 
Klipdrift north of the Vaal while the diggers were rushing from the 
valley of the Vaal to the dry diggings, and in May 1871 Truter followed 
them as landdrost to Dutoitspan, the great centre of activity in the 
diggings, to counteract his influence. For the Campbell lands Brand 
still insisted on foreign arbitration.^ He not only fslt that no local 
arbitrator could at this stage be without a parti pris^ but that there 
was a deeper issue still — republican independence. In annexing 
Basutoland, in its repeated threats to throw open the gunpowder 
traffic to the natives, and in sending a British magistrate on to Free 
State soil, the British Government had violated its promises of 1854 
not to interfere in disputes between the Free State and native tribes 
beyond the frontier, and imposed a serious qualification on the 
independence of the republic. On such vital questions, Brand in- 
sisted that only a foreign arbitrator could pronounce. 

The President’s proposals were repugnant to Barkly on several 
grounds. That they sought to exclude from discussion the dry dig- 
gings where the great bulk of the diggers was congregating was a 
grave objection. But, in addition, arbitration by the King of Holland 
or the President of the United States, whom Brand suggested, was 
certain to prove tedious and lengthy. The need to govern the camps 
was too present and too urgent for that course. When once the Free 
State had exercised jurisdiction over the fields for any considerable 
period, it might, having taken root, be so difficult to dislodge that the 
Home Government would refuse to take any action. 

A foreign arbitration on British policy in South Africa Kimberley 
condemned out of hand.^ The European horizon was clouded. 1870 
was a most difficult year for British diplomacy. The very critical 
arbitration on the Alabama dispute, in progress at that moment, made 
a second venture into arbitration distasteful. ‘‘The action of foreign 

^ Pari. Pap. 1871, xlvii IjC. 415], pp. I4t -i, Barkly to Kimberley. 8 March 1871. 

* Ibid. p. 159, Brand to Barkly, 7 March 1871. 

• Ibid. p. 183, Kimberley to Barkly, 3 June 1871. 
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powers in these South African questions might lead to very serious 
embarrassments”,^ the Colonial Secretary declared; the diamond 
fields dispute was local and domestic, to be settled by the parties 
directly concerned. Kimberley’s attitude could only be interpreted 
as a reaffirmation of Wodehouse’s constant belief that in the conduct 
of their external relations the republics were in effect hardly less 
subject to Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for South Africa than 
were the British colonies themselves.^ As for the Conventions and the 
independence they conferred upon the “emancipated Boers”, the 
Colonial Office refused to admit that they had been treaties between 
equal and independent powers. They were an “act of Grace on the 
part of Her Majesty which left Her Government with every right to 
put its own interpretation upon them”.® Brand might protest with 
complete justification that such a view was not borne out by the facts 
of 1852 and 1854. His protest was just but not expedient. His 
obstinacy made annexation all the more inevitable, for he was too 
much a lawyer to seek a compromise. 

There is no doubt that the Free State President acted as he did in 
the firm belief that Barkly had no authority to annex the diamond 
fields. In his negotiations with Wodehouse on the Basuto border he 
had seen that the British Government was strongly averse from in- 
curring heavy expense across the frontier. Therefore Barkly’s con- 
ciliatory gesture at his meeting with Brand at Bloemfontein in offering 
to withdraw Campbell if the Free State would accept local arbitra- 
tion, was interpreted by the President as a confession of precisely such 
a weakness. Perhaps a hostile demonstration might call the High 
Commissioner’s bluff. Events on the fields provided Brand with the 
occasion and the excuse. 

In February Campbell had felt that his position was strong enough 
for more authoritative action. In an endeavour to cut the ground 
from undc ’ Truter’s feet he invited tenders for the erection of a gaol 
at Pniel and for a supply of provisions for a hundred mounted police. 
He also forbade the diggers to pay licences to any but himself, and, 
nothing loath, many complied. Brand met the challenge by ordering 
a commando of burghers up to Pniel to support Truter’s authority. 
Instantly the camps buzzed with excitement and alarm. Calling to 
Campbell for arms, the British faction paraded angrily in front of 
two useless but encouraging cannon. Barkly, just returned from a 
reassuring trip to Basutoland, did not wince. Much less timid of 
using force than Wodehouse, he rushed the Cape frontier police to 
Hopetown and kept them there in readiness while he sent one troop on 
to Klipdrift. The warning was sufficient. Realising that his failure to 
intimidate the High Commissioner had done his cause great damage, 

^ C.O. 48/455, D. 57, Barkly to Kimberley, 2 J^me 1871, minute by Kimberley. 

* C.O. 48/454, Barkly to Kimberley, 7 April 1871, minute by Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

• C.O. 48/456, D. 92, Barkly to Kimberley, 26 Aug. 1871, minute by Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, 
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Brand withdrew his commando and repeated his demand for foreign 
arbitration, this time adding the newly elected German Kaiser to the 
list of proposed arbitrators. A country without a treasury, with the 
Basuto war so shortly past and its burghers sick of campaigns, could 
not risk an armed clash. Convinced of this, and with the Transvaal 
agreeing to local arbitration, Barkly knew himself to be master of 
the situation. 

As early as the beginning of March he had written to Kimberley 
that there was no alternative to annexation.^ The wisest course was 
to end the impasse by sharp and firm action. As long as the rivalry 
between Truter and Campbell compromised ordered government, 
so long the digging population was tinder to every spark. Lord 
Kimberley, however, was still hesitant. From Barkly ’s despatches he 
first assured himself that the population of the diamond fields was 
hostile to the Free State, and that the Free State would not resort to 
force. “The Free State President will only bluster and then give in”, 
minuted Knatchbull-Hugessen, the Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary, “any vacillation on our part might encourage him, and our 
trumpet must now put forth no uncertain sound. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen commented on the “folly” of the British Government “in 
ever abandoning the authority over the Orange River Territory and 
creating a standing nuisance to British colonists in the erection of this 
petty Republic ”. Kimberley sought the advice of the Prime Minister, 
Gladstone, and, thus fortified, at last gave his consent to annexation. 

The consent of the British Government was accompanied by most 
significant conditions,^ The Cape Colony had to undertake the 
responsibility of governing the territory, which was to be united to it, 
together with the entire maintenance of any force that might be 
necessary for the preservation of order and the defence of the new 
border, such force not to consist of British troops, but to be a force 
raised and supported by the colony itself. Kimberley was clearly 
aware that his conditions involved self-government. The time was 
past when the British Government could maintain for an indefinite 
period the “present anomalous constitution” in order to protect the 
native races. No further expense for frontier defence could fall on the 
British taxpayer, but, on the other hand, if the colonists were to pay, 
“they must have a control over the policy of the Executive”.^ 

Kimberley’s despatch permitting the annexation of the diamond 
fields arrived in Cape Town in the midst of a determined new effort 
by Molteno and his party to carry responsible government. This 
time they were aided by Governor Barkly, who, breasting the unani- 
mous opposition of his executive, threw his weight on the side of the 
party clamouring for responsible government. With trade circulation 

^ Pari. Pap. 1871, xlvii [G. 415], p. 131, Barkly to Kimberley, 8 March 1871. 

^ G.O. 48/454, Barkly to Kimberley, 17 April 1871, minute by Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

® Pari. Pap. 1871, XLvn [C. 415], p. 172, Kimberley to Barkly, 18 May 1871. 

* G.O. 48/455, D. 53, Barkly to Kimberley, 31 May 1871, minute by Kimberley. 
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speeded up and consumption increased by the discovery of diamonds, 
the extreme poverty of the colony, which had been Wodehouse’s 
most telling argument against self-government, had disappeared. 
The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 had greatly changed the im- 
portance of the Cape Peninsula as a strong point on the only sea- 
route to India. It had, of course, not destroyed it, but trade and 
military reinforcements now began to take the new route. The 
drought that had crippled the colony had departed with Wodehouse, 
the ostrich feather industry was flourishing and the deficit, gloomily 
expected for 1870, had turned into a comfortable surplus. The 
British Government was withdrawing its troops, and with them 
went another objection to self-government. 

Good times greatly heartened the “Responsibles”, as Molteno’s 
followers were called. For the same reason, however, the Easterners 
hardened in their opposition, for they still feared Western “Dutch” 
domination, and believed that under responsible government the 
Western majority would throw the burden of taxation upon them, 
and be wanting in the peculiar “expertness” of the frontiersmen in 
handling the natives. There was, too, the problem of the diggers in 
the diamond fields, for, if they were to become Cape citizens, their 
attitude towards the future could not be ignored. Thus Molteno 
failed again. His Responsible Government bill passed the Assembly 
without a division on the third reading although the Eastern members 
were still adamant. But, although it was baited with the promise of 
a commission to consider a division of Cape Colony and a relinking 
of East and West in a federation,^ it was thrown out by the Council 
by 12 votes to 9. The Federation Commission was appointed in June 
1871, with Robert Godlonton, J. C. Molteno and John Henry de 
Villiers as its most important members. 

In the terms of the commission on the federation of the Eastern 
and Westv^^rn Cape districts, the republics were not mentioned, but, 
certainly, under the influence of de Villiers, there appeared in the 
questionnaire of the commission an unobtrusive query inviting 
opinions on the federation of the South African states as a whole. ^ 
Even thus early in his career there were few so well fitted to see, 
beyond the rivalries of the moment, the urgent need of co-operation 
throughout South Africa. 

While the struggle was still at its height, and before the Legislative 
Council had yet debated the Responsible Government bill, Barkly, 
in his impatience to proceed with the annexation of the diamond 
fields, brought a resolution before the two Houses affirming the 
expediency of annexing them to the Cape Colony. Opinion in the 
Cape was by no means indifferent to the advantages of annexation. 
With the clearly expressed determination of the Home Government 

^ Pari. Pap, 1871, xlvii [C. 415], p. 186, Barkly to Kimberley, 20 June 1871. 

* Walker, E. A., Lord de Villters and his Times, pp. 51 -3. 
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to undertake no further frontier defence for the colonists, it was 
generally realised, even on the Eastern Frontier, that the time had 
come for the Cape Colony to govern the frontier tribes with its own 
strength. Hence the Cape Houses finally consented to pass a bill 
annexing Basutoland (August 1871). Yet, on the annexation of the 
diamond fields, there was room for considerable difference of opinion. 
There were not wanting those members who refused to share Southey’s 
imperialist views, and others who were not convinced that the re- 
publics were without a case against Waterboer. These objected to an 
act which, by provoking the hostility of the republics, might compro- 
mise the success of Cape self-government. Molteno jumped up in 
protest against the untimeliness of Barkly’s resolution. His own 
counter-resolution,^ that the question of annexation could not be 
entertained at such a juncture, came within very few votes of winning 
the House. Southey actually carried a resolution to the effect that 
there should be annexation, provided only the lands properly be- 
longing to Waterboer were annexed. Realising that the risk of defeat 
if he introduced the annexation bill was considerable, Barkly decided 
to hold his hand until a more propitious moment, contenting him- 
self meanwhile with obtaining from the two Houses resolutions in 
favour of the adoption of measures for the better government of the 
diggings. His policy had narrowly escaped coming to grief, for, if 
the Cape Parliament had pronounced itself against annexation, the 
chances were small that the Home Government would have taken 
action. 

In England, indeed, Kimberley saw the danger of being saddled 
with the diamond fields, even as Wodehouse had saddled the British 
Government with Basutoland in 1868. But, far from the scene and 
weeks behind in his information, for there was as yet no telegraphic 
communication with the Gape, the Colonial Secretary could do 
nothing more than repeat his hope that this Governor at least would 
obey his instructions and carry out the general policy the Cabinet 
had laid down. The reception by the general public of the Cape 
Parliament’s resolutions' on the diamond fields made it clear that the 
establishment of good order in the camps and even annexation were 
merely preliminary issues to the great problem facing the whole 
of the sub-continent. 

The question above all others was, how were the many different 
communities in South Africa — its colonies, native territories and 
republics — henceforth to live at peace with one another. The events 
of the last six years had brought that question imperiously to the fore. 
“The Federation or Confederation of the four now distinct settle- 
ments in South Africa is the leading political idea of the moment”, 
wrote the Natal Witness in May 1871. The imminence of responsible 
government in the Cape, Molteno’s project of federation between the 

^ G.O. 48/456, D. 87, Barkly to Kimberley, 15 Aug. 1871, Enclosures. 
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eastern and western provinces, and the issue of the diggings, turned 
men’s minds to the wider possibility of a federation to include also 
Natal and the republics. Of this there was indeed need. The re- 
publics both chafed under a feeling of unfair treatment and in Natal 
much bitterness was felt at Granville’s decision in 1 869 not to increase 
the colonists’ control over the Executive. 

To the north of that colony the old Zulu chief, Panda, was nearing 
his end. When he was dead who knew what mischief his son Gete- 
wayo’s unbaptised assegais, with all the restlessness and turmoil in 
Swaziland and the Zoutpansberg beyond them, might not seek to do ? 
For twenty years Natal had attracted relatively little attention, but 
now the tide of events was rising which for the next decade was to 
make that colony the storm centre of South Africa. Cetewayo had 
long been giving the Natal colonists reason to be apprehensive. His 
road to the throne had been cleared by the ruthless suppression of his 
rivals, and, moreover, in 1861, he had entered into a treaty with the 
Transvaal whereby, in return for a grant of land, he was recognised 
as Panda’s successor. In 1871 there were all the signs of heavier 
republican pressure upon Zululand and of coming conflict between 
Transvaal and Natal interests in that region, so that far-seeing ob- 
servers, both in England and South Africa, were already looking with 
anxiety at the colony where a few thousand white planters were 
divided trom the most menacing savage power in Africa by nothing 
but a river defensible only in time of flood. 

In Basutoland the Basutos were recovering slowly from the utter 
confusion and acute stress which the recent war with the Free State 
and the loss of their best lands had caused. Work at the diamond 
fields and on the farms of the Free State was literally forced upon 
them through the sheer inability of their lands to support them. The 
lack of land was to be the most constant and bitter complaint of the 
Basutos aixd meanwhile they bought guns with the money which they 
earned. In Kaffraria the scuffling amongst the cramped pack of 
chiefs boded ill once more for the Eastern Frontier, while in the 
native locations of the Cape itself there was a congestion so cramping 
that a few seasons of drought would almost certainly bring rebellion. 

On the other hand diamonds and the investments they attracted 
from Europe were bringing good business to the Gape and Natal; 
even the republics were beginning to feel the benefit, and the financial 
auspices at least were favourable. In the Free State it was held by 
many that the grant of responsible government to the Cape would 
remove the “chief stumbling block to union In June 1871 Brand 
had written to de Villiers in the Gape that while the diamond fields 
dispute remained unsettled the question of federation was necessarily 
in abeyance, but once that obstacle was removed, there could be no 
good reason why the Free State “should not in time enter into 

^ Walker, d$ Villiers, p. 51. 
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communication with the British Government and the Transvaal 
Government’’ with a view to federation.^ 

That discussion showed signs of turning to action gave the 
Colonial Office unaffected pleasure. ‘‘Every encouragement to such 
a proceeding should be given”, exclaimed Knatchbull-Hugessen 
warmly, “and Sir Henry Barkly be assured of the support of Her 
Majesty’s Government to any policy aimed at such a result.” ^ Some 
time later, when he had read Barkly’s favourable account of the state 
of Basutoland since annexation, he broke out vehemently against the 
“miserably short sighted policy” that had abandoned the Orange 
River Sovereignty, and on account of a “pitiful economy” had 
crippled the British Government’s power of dealing, “wisely, calmly 
and generously with the native tribes”, and absorbing all South 
Africa under one single government. 

Yet how was federation to be consummated? As matters stood in 
South Africa the Cape Parliament was not competent without a per- 
missive imperial enactment to legislate on a subject that concerned 
the independent republics. Kimberley, notwithstanding, was deter- 
mined that the initiative should come from South Africa. In federa- 
tion the British Government did not desire only to set South Africa’s 
house in order, but also sought an opportunity for Great Britain for 
a dignified retreat from direct internal responsibility. 

To achieve this, the Cape Colony, the oldest and richest political 
community of them all, must first of all become self-governing. The 
“great argument” for responsible government, in the view of 
R. G. W. Herbert, the new Permanent Under-Secretary, was that it 
afforded the only basis for a consolidation of the colonies, republics 
and native territories under one government.'"^ Led by a self-govern- 
ing Cape Colony, the South African communities, like the North 
American colonies, should settle their own terms of association first. 
Upon them must fall the entire responsibility of carrying out the new 
order; for the British Government, Kimberley wrote to Barkly, would 
only consider proposals for federation if the “ Confederacy was placed 
under responsible government which should undertake the duty of 
self-defence and the management of all internal affairs”. And so 
Barkly wsis once more exhorted not to relax his efforts on behalf of 
self-government, and authorised in the event of a favourable report 
from Molteno’s Federation Commission, to place the subject before a 
convention of republican and colonial delegates. 

The diamond fields, Free State penury, Transvaal anarchy, 
political deadlock in the Cape, Natal outgrowing its constitution — 
these were so many pieces in an intricate puzzle that needed skilful 
arrangement. It was a magnificent opportunity for statesmanship, 

^ Walker, de Villiersy pp. 51-2, Brand to dc Villiers, 6 April 1871. 

• G.O. 48/456, Barkly to Kimberley, 30 Aug. 1871, minute by Knatchbull-Hugessen. 

• G.O. 48/455, D, 53, Barkly to Kimberley, 31 May 1871, minute by R. G. W, Herbert. 
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but unhappily nobody had the skill or the foresight to appreciate 
fully the great issues involved. There was overmuch obstinacy on 
Brand’s side and precipitancy on Barkly’s. It must be remembered 
that neither Kimberley, nor even his successor Carnarvon, was ever 
convinced that the time chosen for the annexation of the diamond 
fields, or even the step itself, was opportune, and it is certain that 
a more conciliatory policy would have done much to mollify 
Brand. 

Sir Henry Barkly, the spearhead of Imperial Government, on whose 
shoulders critical immediate decisions lay, was hampered by an in- 
experience in native matters that he never overcame. He was too 
prone to judge South African affairs in the light of his experience in 
Australia, where policy had only to be guided by the needs of the 
colonists and there were no native difficulties of any importance. The 
Australian natives were few, primitive and helpless, the South 
African relatively immense in number, shrewd and dangerous. Though 
he had much force of character and perfect self-control, he made such 
efforts to co-operate with the Cape ministry, after responsible govern- 
ment had been introduced, that he ended by being over-influenced by 
the exigencies of local politics to the neglect of wider questions, and 
seriously compromised his independence as the representative of the 
Home Government. After the annexation of the diamond fields, 
which WdS his one outstanding act, Barkly practically sacrificed his 
wider opportunities as High Commissioner to the narrower function 
of Governor of the Cape. Thus, like both Kimberley and Herbert in 
England, he failed to see that the problems of the diamond fields and 
the constitution he was commanded to administer at the Cape were 
significant mainly in their bearing on the future of South African co- 
operation. Unfortunately, he could not assume a genuinely South 
African point of view, as Sir George Grey had so easily done, nor had 
he in his intimate entourage a South African statesman like de 
Villiers to point out the urgent need of placating the burghers of the 
republics. 

Partly because he had committed himself, and partly because he 
had frankly lost control of the situation after the appointment of the 
Federation Commission, Barkly proceeded to do the very thing most 
calculated to drive the republics into an irreconcilable antagonism. 
Brand had yielded to the pressure of the High Commissioner at least 
so far as to suggest the appointment of a commission from the Free 
State to confer with another from the Cape on the diamond fields 
question. But he still insisted on foreign arbitration in the event of 
disagreement. It was useless. On 17 October 1871 Keate had given 
his award on the Transvaal claims. Ludorf’s “treaty”, from which 
the Transvaal had expected so much, was declared a forgery. On the 
evidence Keate felt that he had no alternative but to decide for the 
chiefs against the Transvaal. Any doubts Barkly might have enter- 
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tained on the validity of Waterboer’s claims were dispelled by the 
close correspondence between the boundaries claimed by the different 
chiefs and those assigned them by Keate.^ 

In October 1871 Barkly formally annexed the diamond fields and 
thereby dispersed all prospect of federation.^ Protesting bitterly, 
Brand withdrew his officials at the entry of the Cape Police. In the 
Transvaal the Volksraad forced the resignation of the hapless Pre- 
sident, declaring that the deed of submission to arbitration on the 
lands claimed by the Barolong had been signed by the President 
alone, and was therefore unconstitutional.^ The Volksraad refused 
to be bound by the Keate Award 

In a letter of studied sarcasm, Acting-President Erasmus hinted 
that the High Commissioner was too ready to interfere in Transvaal 
internal affairs, and in a scornful phrase that measured all the depth 
of Transvaal anger Erasmus begged to be excused from the further 
receipt of communications in which the inhabitants of the Transvaal 
were re^rred to under the ‘‘opprobrious epithet oi Boers''\ In March 
1872 Molteno’s Federation Commission summed up the results of 
annexation in the single disconcerting statement that for the present 
it appeared to the majority of the commission that the prospects of 
federation were remote.^ 

The bad feeling was not confined to the republics alone. Barkly 
was severely criticised by John X. Merriman, hitherto a staunch 
opponent of the “Responsibles”. In the House of Assembly sharp 
tongues spoke of the scurvy treatment the Free State had received. 
When Southey introduced the bill for the annexation of Griqualand 
West to the Cape Colony, the onslaught was so vigorous that he had 
to withdraw it. Almost every voice was raised against the inexpedi- 
ency of compromising self-government by annexing a disputed 
territory. More significantly still did the displeasure of the leading 
Cape politicians indicate the possibilities that there had been of 
securing considerable Cape support for a policy of co-operation with 
the Free State, possibilities that had now been thrown away. 

When Parliament assembled at Cape Town on 18 April 1872 the 
Governor in his opening address strongly urged a reconsideration of 
the question of responsible government. He was convinced, he said, 
that there was “no ground for mistrusting the use that the Cape 
colonists would make of political power”, and that his experience 
during the past year had afforded him “the strongest proofs of the 
thorough fitness of the colonists to be entrusted with the uncontrolled 
management of their own affairs”. To the Eastern element he gave 
the strong hint that under responsible government they would find 

^ G.O. 48/457, D. 1 2 1, Barkly to Kimberley, 31 Oct. 1871. 

* Ibid, D. 123, Barkly to Kimberley, 31 Oct. 1871. 

* Ibid. D. 145, Enclosure, Pretorius to Barkly, 18 Nov. 1871. 

* Ibid. Barkly to Kimberley, 18 Dec. 1871, enclosing protest by Erasmus. 

® Pari. Pap. 1873, [C. 732], pp. 42-6. 
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places in the Cabinet, and that the Eastern representation in Parlia- 
ment would be readjusted so as to balance the disproportion between 
EastandWest. OnJune3 the bill introducing responsible government, 
which had passed the critical second reading by thirty-five to twenty- 
five votes, received its third reading in the Assembly. In the Council 
the anti-responsibles numbered twelve and the responsibles nine, but 
so obvious was the widespread sympathy in the electorate for the 
changes already accepted by the Assembly, that two of the anti- 
responsible group were induced to join their opponents. The bill 
passed the Council by a single vote. But the satisfaction of the Home 
Government was much diminished by Barkly’s failure to relieve it of 
the diamond fields. 

In England Kimberley ruefully read the news of Barkly’s failure. 
“ I never doubted he wrote, “ that Sir Henry Barkly made a mistake 
in annexing the diamond fields before the Cape Parliament had 
passed the bill. He exceeded his instructions and departed from the 
line of policy which I believe would have succeeded....”^ 

On the diamond fields illicit diamond buying, drunkenness, 
robberies and lawless native labourers indicated the nature of the 
burden the British Government had unwillingly assumed. Back to 
Basutoland, Natal, and even to the far-off territory of Sekukuni in the 
eastern Transvaal, natives carried the guns they had bought with 
their earnings. Their chieftains’ armouries of spears were replaced by 
deadlier weapons and he became the most powerful among his fellows 
who could la> up the greatest stores of powder and ball. 

Into the Transvaal the new President, Thomas Francois Burgers, a 
colonist who had been the minister of the Reformed Church at Han- 
over in Cape Colony, and a man of higher education than the 
Trekkers, brought enthusiasm for the national idea. Under him re- 
publicanism was turned into nationalism, and the anti-British policy, 
that was to be the dominant and tragic note of the future, began. 
Before long to preach federation was tantamount to treason and 
English speakers would be ‘‘Uitlanders”. 

1 G.O. 48/461, Barkly to Kimberley, 17 June 1871; minule by Kimberley. See 
de Kiewict, British Colonial Policy, p. 299. 
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THE FAILURE OF CONFEDERATION, 1871-1881 

The year 1871 opened a new era in African history. The annexa- 
tion of Griqualand West in that year, following upon the pro- 
clamation of British Sovereignty over Basutoland (1868), clearly 
indicated that the British Government could no longer maintain its 
self-denying ordinance against expansion in Africa. The northward 
movement had begun. In 1871 the Keate award barred that exten- 
sion of the Transvaal Republic across its south-west border which had 
threatened to cut off the Cape from the north. The opening of the 
Suez Canal (1869) had begun to divert eastern trade to the Red Sea. 
South Africa had ceased to be regarded merely as a port of call and a 
stepping stone to the East, and attention was directed to the interior 
of the country itself instead of overseas. In 1871 Henry M. Stanley 
entered Central Africa to carry on the work of Livingstone and 
complete the exploration of the Dark Continent. 

The publicity which attended his explorations and those of Verney 
Lovett Cameron, and the intensification of missionary enterprise 
following upon the death of Livingstone, focused the attention of the 
world upon the new and mysterious sub-continent. In 1871 Ger- 
many, flushed with the fruits of her victory over France, was begin- 
ning to look abroad for new markets for her growing commerce. But, 
for the present, German undertakings were confined to private enter- 
prise. For the next twelve years the field was open for Great Britain 
to extend her empire up to the Zambesi. Unfortunately she re- 
mained blind to the greatness and the urgency of her opportunity. 

For over two centuries South Africa had been deemed a barren 
land by Dutch and English traders alike. Mountain barriers behind 
inaccessible shores, and the dread of savage tribes delayed their 
advance. There was no Hooghly, Thames, or Rhine to bear upon its 
broad bosom the ships of merchants eager to open up trade with the 
interior. But a sturdy rural population had taken root and multiplied 
on this stony ground, content with the fruits of the earth gathered in 
the bracing air of the high veld. Suddenly, to the growing interest in 
exploration and missionary work in Central Africa, was added the 
stimulus of the startling discoveries of diamond fields at Kimberley. 

When in April 1867 a little girl picked up a diamond near Hope 
Town by the Orange River, South Africa was in the depths of 
financial depression;^ both the Orange Free State and the Transvaal 

^ p. 417. 
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were hopelessly in debt to creditors in the British colonies. In the 
following year diamonds were found on the north bank of the Vaal 
among the barren wastes of Griqualand West. In 1870, to the ‘‘river 
diggings” along the courses of the Vaal and Orange were added the 
“dry diggings” in the long hill between the Vaal and Modder 
Rivers,^ and to the “New Rush”, where the town of Kimberley now 
stands, came in 1871 a slender, blue-eyed immigrant from England, 
Cecil Rhodes, Seated upon an upturned bucket at the edge of a 
mine, or reading a book for his examination at Oxford, or sorting dia- 
monds, surrounded by Zulu labourers amongst the chaos of miners’ 
tents and native kraals, he was already dreaming of a British Africa. 

Within ten years the product of the mines had reached £ 20 ^ 000 , 000 , 
and this discovery of mineral wealth introduced an entirely new and 
subversive element into the hitherto pastoral and agricultural life of 
South Africa. Its political, economic and social consequences were 
manifold and far-reaching. Into the midst of scattered and partly 
nomadic Dutch farmers flowed a stream of emigrants from overseas, 
drawn from France, Germany and America, as well as from Great 
Britain and her colonies — men vigorous, alien, enterprising, eager for 
wealth, heirs of an industrial civilisation, and some of them imbued 
with liberal ideas of self-government and progressive administration. 
Diggers and shopkeepers were followed by capitalists, with large 
ideas of progress and ambition, personal and national, and with 
powers of organisation to carry them out. To a great extent these 
capitalists were cosmopolitan Jews. Their industry brought wealth to 
an impoverished land, and implanted there a new form of civilisation, 
with all its vices and virtues. In the wilderness cities sprang up, which 
were at once the products and the means of this new industrial life. 
The sudden revelation of wealth enormously strengthened the desire 
of the Dutch Republics to substantiate their claims to the territory, 
about whi 'h they had been wrangling with the British for ten years 
past without knowing that they had allowed riches to lie there 
untouched whilst they tottered into bankruptcy. 

The need for rapid transport to and from the mines and the coast 
gave a new importance to the old roads, and a new value to the old 
ports. There was an imperative demand for improved communica- 
tions. The iron road must supplant rough tracks across the veld, and 
the steam engine take the place of the old ox-waggon. The importance 
of the Missionaries’ Road, the route between the desert plateau of 
Kalahari and the Transvaal border, by which hunters, traders and 
missionaries made their way to the interior and the new Tati gold- 
fields, was now greatly enhanced. The Griquas’ land, where the 
diamonds were discovered, lay also upon the direct route from Cape 
Town and, as we shall see later, the Transvaalers, to loosen the Cape’s 

^ Williams, Gardner, The Diamond Mines of South Africa', Winter, James, South African 
Notes, 
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selfish monopoly of customs, began to contemplate the construction 
of a railway to the harbour of Delagoa Bay, which would give them a 
short route to the sea, “free from the trammels of British ports and 
influence”. In the Cape Colony, railways had already been built 
from Cape Town to Wynberg and to Paarl (1863), and the diamond 
diggings now became the goal of the railway which reached Kim- 
berley in 1885. 1872 the Cape Government took over the existing 

sixty odd miles of railways. ^(^5, 000, 000 was shortly afterwards voted 
for developing a new line from East London and Port Elizabeth to- 
wards the diamond fields (1874). Natal had already entered upon 
its long struggle to improve the port of Durban, and, by lowering 
its customs dues, to compete with the Cape ports. In 1876 a State 
railway was begun to connect Durban with Pietermaritzburg the 
capital ; but it was long before it was continued through Ladysmith to 
the Transvaal border and the Orange Free State. The aim of this 
new line was also to tap the trade of the interior, in which it would 
rival t^e projected railway from the Transvaal to Delagoa Bay. Thus 
began, to some extent in rivalry and as an expression of separatism, 
the forging of those great links in the iron chain of communication 
which was destined to weld together, politically and economically, 
districts hitherto divided and inaccessible. 

Politically, the effects of the discovery of mineral wealth in Griqua- 
land West were not less far-reaching. For since the mines lay beyond 
the Orange River, they involved British expansion northwards, and 
the abandonment of the determination, announced by British states- 
men in the Bloemfontein Convention of 1854, not to advance beyond 
that limit. No longer could they maintain that disputes between 
Boers and natives were no concern of the Cape Colony. Advance now 
they must, if only to establish law and order, as British subjects rushed 
to the diamond fields, and as other States laid claim to native terri- 
tory in which they were concerned. Such advance, however, in- 
volved of necessity the hemming in of the Boer Republics. It was a 
process which both irritated, and, by irritation, consolidated them, 
whilst stimulating their national sentiment against the British im- 
migrant. 

Diamonds had been found in 1868 on the north bank of the Vaal 
near its junction with Harts River, and from 1865 onward ancient 
gold workings had been reported in Mashonaland. Gold, too, had 
been found both in the Eastern Transvaal and in the Tati district on 
the southern border of Matabeleland, where the Monarch mine 
began to be worked in 1869. It was mainly the desire to secure 
possession of the gold of Tali, and the shortest road for its transport 
to the sea, which stirred Marthinus Pretorius, President of the Trans- 
vaal, to the action which was discussed in the previous chapter,^ and 
which ultimately resulted in his enforced resignation. 

1 Vide supra, p. 433. 
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Griqualand was administered for a time by Diggers’ Committees 
and a triumvirate of officials, who endeavoured, not very successfully, 
to cope with the claims and demands of unruly diggers, and the pro- 
blem of native labourers, now released from the colour bar, by which 
they had been prohibited from owning or dealing in diamonds. As 
the Cape Parliament fought shy of its qualified undertaking to 
incorporate the diamond fields, Griqualand West was presently 
established as a Crown Colony. Sir Richard Southey was appointed 
Lieutenant-Governor, with a Legislative and Executive Council 
(1873^^ 

Conflicting titles to lands granted by the former claimants to the 
mining area contributed to the unsettled state of the new colony. 
The High Commissioner therefore presently appointed a Land Court 
to inquire into their validity.*^ The result was startling. The Judge 
(Sir Andries Stockenstrom) decided that all claims made in Water- 
boer’s name north of the Modder River were void. The evidence was 
overwhelming that Waterboer had no right to make grants across the 
Vaal River, and that the Campbell lands were never within his 
jurisdiction (March 1876).^ Much of the evidence upon which Keate 
had acted in making his award ^ was found to be unreliable. 

Thus a British court had torpedoed the award, in accordance with 
-which Great Britain had taken the land from the Orange Free State. 
Brand, \/ho had never ceased to protest against that action as a great 
wrong, went forthwith to London. His case was strongly backed by 
the historian, James Anthony Froude, who had investigated it on the 
spot in 1874.^ 

Restoration of the disputed territory, however, was by this time out 
of the question. Nor was it really desired by the Free State. The 
European population was now almost wholly British. The Republic, 
having made as much as was to be got out of the sale of the farms, was 
not, as B'and had to confess to Carnarvon, in a position to impose 
order upon a turbulent community, whose votes would, moreover, 
have swamped the Dutch burghers in a Presidential election. He 
therefore accepted as satisfactory compensation the sum of ^,'90,000, 
with the promise of an additional 15,000 on condition that a rail- 
way either to Natal or the Cape was built within five years (July 
1876).® This settlement removed the difliculty felt by the Cape 
Dutch, who had hitherto refused to offend their kinsmen in the Free 

^ Pari. Pap. 1871, x [C. 459]; 1872, lxii [C. 508]; 187G, lii [G. 1631]; Wilmot, A., The 
Life and Times of Sir Richard Southey ^ Theal, G. M., History of South Africa since 1875, v, 
266 sqq. 

2 Pari. Pap. 1875, [G. 1342]; 1876, lii [G. 1401]; Theal, Hist. S. A. 286-91. 

® Maior Owen Lanyon, 5 Dec. 1875, and 6 April 1876, in C.arnarvon Papers, P.R.O., 
G.D. 6/36. The references to P.R.O., G.D. are to the Garnarvon papers deposited in the 
Public Record Office. See also Pari. Pap. 1876, lii [G. 1401 J. 

* Vide supray pp. 446-7. 

® Froude, J. A., Leaves from a South African JournaTy Brand to Froude, 7 Sept. 1875, 
P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 28. 

• Lord Carnarvon to Queen Victoria, 14 July 1876, P.R.O., G.D. 6/3, No. 5; 
Eybers, G. W., Select Constitutional Documents, pp. 342 sqq. 
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State by annexing the diamond fields. But the colony, under the 
advice of the Premier, J. C. Molteno, still held back from assuming 
the burden of a government to which was now added the sum due to 
the Orange Free State. Carnarvon, however, was able to exert the 
necessary pressure by refusing Molteno permission to annex Walvis 
Bay and Tembuland unless Griqualand West was incorporated in the 
colony. An Act to that effect was therefore passed in 1877. Ratified 
in 1879, it was not carried into effect before October 1880. 

The attempts of the Transvaal to secure a corridor to Dclagoa Bay, 
its natural outlet to the sea, helped to focus attention upon that 
quarter. The fine harbour had always invited settlement, and the 
Portuguese, as the original occupants of South Africa, had naturally 
established a factory at I.ourcnQO Marques. But fever triumphed 
over trade on those malarial shores. The factory was abandoned at 
the end of the seventeenth century. This experience was repeated by 
the Cape Dutch, who built a fort there, but dismantled it and with- 
drew in 1730. The Portuguese, who never relinquished their claim to 
the Bay, then reasserted their title by erecting another fort. The Bay 
narrows into an estuavy. On the northern bank Captain W. F. Owen, 
on one of his sui'veying cruises along the coast in 1823, found a small 
Portuguese trading establishment, Espirito Santo, where the town of 
Louren90 Marques now stands. But on the southern shore the 
Portuguese made no settlement, nor laid any claim to it. Owen 
therefore concluded treaties with the King of Tembe, who ceded the 
southern part of Delagoa Bay to Great Britain (1823). The Portu- 
guese thereupon removed the flag which Owen had hoisted, but it 
was replaced in the following year. So matters remained, without 
effective occupation on cither side, until the increasing importance 
of this “key position on the eastern coast induced the rival 
claimants to submit their case to the arbitration of Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, President of the French Republic (1872). Portugal claimed 
both shores on the Bay and estuary and much territory to the south. 
Her claim to the territory north of the estuary was not disputed, but 
the British title to the southern shore and the territory beyond, by 
virtue of Owen’s treaty and inheritance from the Dutch, would seem 
equally valid, for the argument of effective occupation was weak on 
both sides. MacMahon’s award, however, was wholly in favour of 
Portugal (1875). 2 But before the decision was announced, Great 
Britain had done her best to discount it and guarded herself from the 
intrusion of a third power by concluding an agreement with Portugal 
that she would not part with the disputed territory. The Transvaal 
was now secure of a port free from British influence, and its President, 
Burgers, raised an expensive loan in Holland for building a railway to 
the coast. He appointed adventurers from Holland to office in the 

^ Lord Carnarvon to Qiiecn Victoria, P.R.O., G.D. 6/2, No. 32. 

* Pari, Pap. 1875, Lxxm [G. 1361]; Johnston, Sir H., Colonization of Africa^ pp. 56-B. 
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Transvaal, concluded a commercial treaty with Portugal, and began 
to angle for alliances with Germany, Portugal and Belgium. 

Yet another effect of the discovery of Diamondland was the demand 
created both in the mines and on the railways for the labour of 
natives drawn from the surrounding countries. Too often they suc- 
cumbed to the temptations offered by high wages and the vices of the 
cosmopolitan riff-raff, which always finds its way to a new miners’ 
camp. Too often they proved a source of infinite trouble and unrest 
when they returned to their kraals, wealthy, unsettled and armed with 
guns. For there was much callous gun-running from Kimberley, 
Durban and Delagoa Bay. Orange Free State farmers grumbled at 
the rise in wages, and their Government, seeing the Basuto arming on 
their borders, tried in vain to check the gun-running. This trade in 
guns caused an outburst in Natal, which nearly involved all South 
Africa. 

A quarter of a century had elapsed since the Hlubi clan had been 
driven by the Zulus into Natal. There, under their great chief, 
Langalibalele (‘‘the sun is shining”), they had been allowed to 
settle on the north-west frontier, bordering Basutoland. The young 
men now went to work in the diamond fields of Kimberley. They 
brought back with them guns, the introduction of which without 
registration was forbidden. Langalibalele took no notice of a 
summons to Pietermaritzburg to answer to the Supreme Chief 
(Lieutenant-Governor Sir Benjamin Pine) for this breach of the law, 
and after a brush in the Bushman’s River Pass with a force sent to 
arrest him, he made good his escape into Basutoland.^ Happily he 
found no support there; and whilst troops and volunteers were hurry- 
ing to the scene from all the neighbouring colonies, and men in both 
republics stood to their arms, Langalibalele was quietly handed over 
by Molapo. Panic caused by the dread of a general native rising 
found opression in severe punitive measures. The lands and property 
of the tribe and a neighbouring clan were confiscated, and women 
and children were driven into servitude. 

Langalibalele was tried before an anomalous tribunal, consisting of 
the Lieutenant-Governor as both Judge and prosecutor, and white 
colonists and heads of tribes hostile to the prisoner. The trial was 
conducted under a mixture of native and English law. Langalibalele 
was convicted upon utterly inadequate evidence and sentenced to 
confinement for life, a sentence which it was beyond the powers of 
the court to inflict. The Cape Colony showed its sympathy with 
Natal by passing an Act which made it possible to confine the aged 
chief upon Robben Island.^ Dr Colenso, Bishop of Natal, and other 
^ Pari. Pap, 1875, Lm [G. 1121], [G. 1158]. 

* Lord Gamarvon, Speech in House of Lords, 12 April 1875, Hansard, 3rd ser., ccxxin, 
681; Gamarvon to Queen Victoria, 28 Nov. 1874, P.R.O.,G.D. 8/32, No. 60; Froude, 
Leaves from a South African Journal, p. 51 1 . 
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champions of the natives agitated for the quashing of the trial and 
annulment of the Cape Act. Reversal of the sentence might be 
regarded as weakness by the native population; the intervention of 
the imperial authority might be resented in the colony. But Car- 
narvon decided that, if ever that authority was to be exercised, it 
should be now. Pine was recalled ; compensation was ordered to be 
paid to the clan which had suffered for its sympathy with the rebels, and 
Langalibalcle was removed to the mainland, as a prisoner of State. ^ 

The whole episode had revealed the shortcomings of native policy 
in Natal. Ever since 1845 Theophilus Shepstone, first as Diplomatic 
Agent of the nati\ e tribes, and afterwards as Secretary for Native 
Affairs, had ruled the men of the ‘‘Black House ” single-handed by sheer 
force of character and understanding of native ways. As we showed 
in an earlier chapter, ^ without the aid of one trooper, Somtseu (“the 
Mighty Hunter”), as he was called, had settled 80,000 Bantu refugees 
from Zulu tyranny in locations reserved for them in Natal. He had 
kept 4 ;he peace amongst them and the Zulu hordes beyond, strong in 
the devotion with which they rewarded his sympathy and firmness. 
Since the policy of segregation, which he preferred, had been rejected, 
he had reconstructed the tribal system destroyed by the Zulu per- 
secution, and, as its corollary, recreated a fabric of native institutions 
and laws to be administered by chiefs whom he appointed, subject to 
the Lieutenant-Governor as their Supreme Chiefs He made no 
attempt to Europeanise the Bantu. The essence of his system was to 
lead them to develop their own civilisation.^ Now it was deemed no 
longer wise to leave this enormous native population under the 
almost unrestricted powers of its chiefs. The effect of creating “black 
Alsatias” within the borders of a colony, without any a^rempt to 
civilise them, seemed to be, as Bartlc Frere observed a few years later, 
that “the natives did not become less barbarous, but much more 
dangerous”.^ 

Sir Garnet Wolscley, then, strong with the prestige of a successful 
campaign against the Ashanti® and backed by a warship, was sent 
as special Commissioner to revise the constitution and native ad- 
ministration of Natal (April-September 1875). The effect of his 
measures was to give to the Executive greater powers of control over 
the natives. Natives were placed under the ordinary criminal law, 
whilst a commission was appointed to codify the unwritten Bantu 
law. At the same time a Native High Court was instituted for trydng 
civil cases in which natives were concerned, and for hearing appeals 

^ Carnarvon to Sir Henry Barkly, 16 Dec. 1874, P*R.O., G.D. 6/32, No. 25. 

2 Vide supra, 

® Report of Native Affairs Commission (Natal), 1852-3 and 1881-2. 

* Gf. Brookes, E. H., History of Native Poliey in South Africa, p. 29; Sir Bartle Frere, 
Despatch, 3 Feb. 1879, ParL Pap, 1878-9, Lin [C. 2260], p. 23. 

® Sir Bartle Frere to Sir Michael Hick.> Beach, 14 Dec. 1878, Pari. Pap, 1878-9, lit 
[G. 2222], p. 212. 

• See C.H.B,E. vol. in. 
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from the magisterial courts in the locations. Appeals in serious cases 
lay to the Supreme Court. Thus, unwisely as many thought, the unique 
judicial powers of the Supreme Chief were abolished, and a step was 
taken towards raising the Bantu to the level of white citizens.^ 

The problem of how to deal with native races has not proved easy 
to solve. The solutions tried in South Africa had been varied and 
vacillating. But hitherto the attempts to avoid bringing natives and 
Europeans into close contact had proved a failure. No less difficult 
in practice was the adoption of equality of treatment and status, 
demanded by the ardour of a few missionaries who still held the old 
ideas of Philip’s day that there was no fundamental difference between 
European and native. For whilst the British Government pursued its 
traditional policy of insisting upon respect for the native’s rights, the 
prevailing instinct of South Africans, English as well as Dutch, was that 
the black man’s proper status was that of servant to the white. ^ The 
ambition to make South Africa a “white man’s colony” also involved 
a tendency to keep the natives in a position of definite political and 
social subjection, and in the Dutch Republics the latter policy was 
frankly adopted. 

As we have seen in an earlier chapter,^ the Voortrekkers who fled 
from British rule fled with a determination to pursue their own 
method of dealing with the natives. That method was the sub- 
jugation of the tribes whose country they seized, and the establishment 
thereon of a white land -owning aristocracy resting on the labour of 
a black proletariat. Within the Transvaal no native was allowed to 
own land. The native population was left under its old tribal system 
in locations which were held on a precarious tenure and subject 
merely to general governmental control, while a number of families 
were suffered to remain on each white man’s farm as labour-tenants, 
in other words, as serfs. 

The Langalibalele affair emphasised the danger of such diver- 
gencies of native policy in the several states and the urgent need of 
a uniforux, humane and intelligent system. But a uniform system 
could only be brought about through an amalgamation of interests, 
through federation.^ 

After the mid-century ebb of “Little Englandism”, the tide of 
imperialism had begun to flow. When Disraeli came back to power 
in 1874, he turned the attention of his countrymen away from the 
domestic problems upon which it had been concentrated under 
Gladstone’s administration, and began to inspire them with some- 

^ Pari. Pap. 1875, liii [G. 1187]; ^ 875 > lviii [G. 1192]; Lord Garnarvon to Queen 
Victoria, 16 Feb. 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/1, Nos. 88, 89; Hardinge, Sir A., Life of Lord 
Carnarvon^ ii, 166-71 ; Maurice, Sir F. and Arthur, Sir G., Life of Lord Wolseley, p. 79; 
Martineau, J., Tjie Transvaal Trouble, p. 78; Brookes, History of Native Policy in S. ^.,p. 65. 

* Gf. Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, The Transvaal from Within, p. 328; de Waal, B. G., With 
Rhodes in Mashonaland, p. 105. 

’ Vide stjpr a, pp. ^20-1. 

* Lord Carnarvon to Sir Henry Barkly, 27 May 1874, P.R.O., G.D. 6/32, No. 6. 
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thing of his own perfervid imagination. By one brilliant stroke after 
another he revealed to them that Great Britain was an Asiatic Power. 
She was to resume her high place among the nations, and the great 
age of Elizabethan adventure was to begin anew. The policy of the 
Government was declared by its chief to be an imperial policy, and 
its object the maintenance of the British Empire.^ Under the 
stimulus of such imaginative statesmanship the British people began 
once more to look abroad and to take stock of their heritage. 

It was in these circumstances that Lord Carnarvon came back to 
the Colonial Office, determined to repeat in South Africa the success 
of his Canadian Confederation Act of 1867. He at once began to press 
the idea of confederation upon the South African States with a view 
to their more satisfactory relationship. ^ Federation, indeed, was in 
the air of the ’seventies. The recent example of Canada, of Germany 
and of Italy inspired Disraeli’s gospel of an imperialism based upon 
an imperial tariff, imperial defence, and a representative Imperial 
Council sitting at Westminster.® And at the Cape the policy of 
closer union was being advocated by men so diverse as John Paterson, 
J. H. de Villiers,^ and Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr.^ For whilst, thanks to 
the perversity of circumstances and men’s minds, a policy of dis- 
memberment had recently been pursued in South Africa, the ideal 
of reunion yet survived. The vision which inspired large-minded men, 
from Sir George Grey to Lord Carnarvon, and from Sir Bartle Frere 
to Lord Milner, was that of a group of self-governing colonies, reach- 
ing from the Cape to the Zambesi, strengthened and consolidated by 
the union of British and Dutch settlers under the Union Jack, and 
the formal headship of a Governor-General. They saw, clearly 
enough, the evils of a chaos of colonies, protectorates and republics. 
For the danger of small, weak and isolated states with divergent 
policies, attacking or being attacked by coloured tribes, with the 
attendant risk of a general rising in which every state was concerned, 
and the deleterious effect upon trade and commerce of intercolonial 
separatism and mutual jealousies, remained always what they had 
been when Sir George Grey wrote his famous despatch.® Since then, 
the truth of Grey’s observations had been demonstrated by the ex- 
perience of those who had wrecked his schemes. But other develop- 
ments had supervened. The acceptance of federation was finally 
frustrated by the very evils which it was intended to remove. If the 
opportunity of establishing a federal system with provincial courts 
and a central legislature after his New Zealand model, which Grey 

^ B. Disraeli’s last speech in the House of Commons, 1 1 Aug. 1876, Hansard, 3rd ser., 

CGXXXI, 1 1 38 . 

2 Lord Carnarvon to Sir H. Barkly, 27 May 1874, P.R-O., G.D. 6/32, No. 6. 

® B. Disraeli, Speech at the Crystal Palace, 24 June 1872; Times, 25 June 1872. 

* Walker, E. A., Lord de Villiers, p. 51. 

* Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of J. H. Hofmeyr, p. 133. 

* Vide supra, p. 407. 
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had proposed, was lost by the Imperial Government in 1859, it was 
the Imperial Government which now began to urge confederation, 
and, as fate would have it, it was the South African States which 
rejected union under the British Crown. For unfortunately the moment 
chosen by Carnarvon was not propitious. 

The position had been radically altered since the Orange Free 
State had expressed its desire to be reunited to the Cape Colony. 
Distrust and division, the product of former mistakes and of present 
circumstances, had increased on every side. Wisdom, tact, and above 
all patience in abundance were needed, if the course of events were 
to be guided to a happy issue. In fact, error was piled upon error. 
But not all the blame is to be attached to the enlightened and deter- 
mined statesman who now strove for the unification of South Africa 
under the British flag. On the one hand, as we have seen, the 
annexation of Griqualand West had roused the resentment of the 
Dutch Republics and drawn them closer together in racial and 
political antagonism to Great Britain, whilst the intervention of the 
latter in Basutoland had both relieved the Orange Free State from a 
pressing danger which had inclined it to reunion with the Cape, and 
also provided it with a grievance against British aggression. 

Nor did the effect of the policy of the Imperial Government, which 
greatly increased the native population of Natal, ^ lessen the funda- 
mental objection of the republics to bringing their treatment of 
natives into conformity with British ideas. Rather, they took advan- 
tage of the discontent roused by the intervention of the Imperial 
Government in the case of Langalibalele and others to woo the 
“Garden Colony” to closer union with themselves, in preparation 
for a confederation not under the British flag.^ In the Cape Colony 
the grant of self-government had filled the hands of the politicians 
with local problems, not the least of which was the question of the 
subdivision of the colony. There was a strong movement for the 
separation of the eastern from the western province, which it was 
feared confederation might strengthen; nervousness was also felt at 
the prospect of the unification of customs and railway developments. 
The Cape Colony desired time to consolidate its own institutions, in 
order that it might be ready to take its natural place as leader of a 
general South African Dominion.® It shrank, too, from responsi- 
bility for the defence of Natal, and the burden of her enormous 
native population.^ 

It was true that the wiser statesmen in the republics as well as in the 
English colonies, like Brand and Hofmeyr, agreed with Grey that no 

^ Winter, James, South African Notes. Thraldom of the Native Races, p. 45. 

• Sir H. Barkly to Lord Carnarvon, 25 Jan., 15 July 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/32, Nos. 31, 

36. 

• Sir H. Barkly to Garnar/on, 25 July 1874, PJl.O., G.D. 6/32, No. 74. 

• Froude to Carnarvon, 23 April 1875; Sir H. Barkly to Carnarvon, 27 May, 6 July 1874, 
P.R.O., G.D. 6/32. 
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single state could stand by itself in face of the native danger. A uni- 
form policy towards the natives could only be secured through the 
authority of a single paramount power. It was true that a pooling of 
the port dues at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, Durban and East 
London would prove a genuine economy and would benefit South 
Africa as a whole. But each state considered most what it might 
lose, and shrank from shouldering the responsibilities of others. 
When, for instance, men looked northwards, they saw that Griqua- 
land West, where the finances were chaotic, where miners and 
speculators were rioting over their claims, and Griquas, Koranas and 
Batlapin were rebellious at the loss of their lands, might well add to 
their liabilities at a time when repayment of railway loans was their 
first consideration.^ But to Carnarvon the opportunity of settling the 
Griqualand question was an additional argument for confederation.^ 
Natal, again, was loath to sacrifice the advantages of her geo- 
graphical position and her light tariff, and feared lest she should be 
called upon to carry out imperial policy at her own expense. For 
the withdrawal of the imperial troops from the great sclfigoverning 
colonies under Gladstone’s Government had been advertised as part 
of a federal scheme which would leave both the problems and the 
burden of defence to the colonists themselves, and which, whilst 
discouraging them from any tendency to rely upon the garrisons for 
attacking neighbouring native tribes, would prepare them for that 
ultimate independence to which Lord Granville looked forward.® 
Disraeli’s Ministry contemplated a reversal of this policy, and 
Carnarvon, with Disraeli’s warm approval, prepared a plan for 
restoring the regiments, to be paid for by the colonists, as part of 
general imperial defence.^ But the War Office and the Treasury 
made difficulties, and the House of Commons clung to the principle 
of “self-defence for the colonics” in ordinary emergencies. 

Such was the position of affairs when James Anthony Froude, the 
historian, visited South Africa at Carnarvon’s request in September 
1874.^ He travelled through the north of the Colony, Natal, the Orange 
Free State, Kimberley and the Transvaal. Everywhere he made 
speeches, and in many of the speeches blunders of the first magnitude. 
At Bloemfontein he praised the Boers in contrast with the Kimberley 
miners, and declared that the independence of South Africa would 
come when they could reply to aggressors with shot and shell.® But 

^ Pari. Pap. 1875, [G- 1342]; Lord Carnarvon to Queen Victoria, 29 April and 

21 Dec. 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/2, No. 75; Carnarvon to Disraeli, 23 March 1875, ibid. 6/1 1, 
No. 33 a. 

2 tfardinge, Life of Ij)rd Carnarvon, ii, pp. C3 sqq. 

® Cf. Fitzmaurice, Lord, Life of the Second Earl Granville, ii, pp. 20, 22. 

* Carnarvon to Disraeli, 30 Nov. 1875; Disraeli to Carnarvon, 8 and 10 Dec. 1875; 
Carnarvon to Gathorne-Hardy, 9 Feb. and 12 Dec. 1875; Carnarvon to Queen Victoria, 
20 Feb. 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/1 1, Nos. 50, 51; 6/12; and 6/1 1, Nos. 5, 50, 51. Froude, 
Oceana, pp. 5-7. 
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whilst stirring up existing antagonisms in this way, Froude un- 
doubtedly found considerable support for the policy of federation, 
though it was variously interpreted. 

Stimulated by Froude’s report, Carnarvon addressed to the High 
Commissioner the famous despatch (4 May 1875), in which he proposed 
a conference at the Cape of delegates from all the South African States 
to consider a comprehensive native policy, control of the gun trade 
and, if opportunity offered, “the all-important question of a possible 
union of South Africa in some form of Confederation”.^ If that had 
been all, the result might possibly have been more successful; but 
Carnarvon in his despatch elaborated every detail of his scheme, and 
even suggested the delegates, Froude for Great Britain, J. C. Molteno, 
the Premier of the Cape, for the Western Province, and John Pater- 
son, leader of the Separationists, for the Eastern. 

Molteno at once set his face against the proposal. He had himself 
carried a motion in favour of confederation a few years before 
(1871).^ But confederation meant for him gradual annexation of 
the younger states to the old colony.^ His Ministry had resented the 
interference of the Imperial Government in the matter of Langali- 
balele, and had been attacked for submitting to it.^ Here, he now 
complained, was another instance of internal interference without 
previous consultation with responsible Ministers. The Secretary of 
State should have awaited the initiative of the colony.^ Following 
the lead of a Ministerial minute to this effect, the Cape Parliament 
denounced Carnarvon’s courteous and conciliatory despatch as an 
attempt to withdraw responsible government from the colony, to 
throw on it the expense of defending Natal, and to provoke a native 
war. J. X. Merriman described the interference of the Imperial 
Government as “an agitation from abroad”.® 

It was eminently within the province of the Home Government to 
initiate a scheme affecting all the South African States alike. But it 
is evident that the representatives of the colony, recently endowed 
with responsible government, were unduly exasperated by the 
appearance of dictation in this longa et verbosa epistola from London. 
Carnarvon’s well-meant enthusiasm overreached itself. Froude, his 
unofficial representative, made matters worse. He landed just after 
the Assembly had rejected the proposed conference, and instead of 
retiring turned a deaf ear to the Governor, and proceeded to take 
sides against the Premier with the Eastern Separatists, who desired 
federation as a form of local self-government, and the Western 

1 Pari, Pap. 1875,01 [C. 1244]; lii [C. 1399]. 

* Vide supra, p. 442. 

* Molteno to Carnarvon, 2 Oct. 1876, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 250. 

* Molteno to Sir H. Barkly, 24 Dec. 1874, 5 Jan. 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/32, Nos. 27, 29. 
® Molteno to Carnarvon, 26 June 1875, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 50; Report by J. A. 
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Federalists led by Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, a prominent Western 
Province journalist. 

President Burgers agreed to attend the conference, though it was 
already sufficiently obvious that in the Transvaal federation meant 
union with the Orange Free State in a single Dutch Afrikander 
Republic, and the exclusion of the British. But it also meant an 
offensive and defensive alliance with the British colonies, an idea that 
runs through the history of the republics since 1840. 

Wolseley secured approval of the conference in Natal, and, on a 
hint from him that it was the suspicious and difficult Molteno who 
blocked the way, Froude opened a campaign at the Cape against the 
Prime Minister in favour of the imperial policy. It was so far success- 
ful that a motion condemning his agitation was rejected by the 
Assembly. The tide, apparently, was turning.^ Then another ill- 
timed despatch arrived from Carnarvon, announcing as the second 
stage a conference in London. ^ This conference met in August 1876. 
The Transvaal was not represented ; Brand, on behalf of the Orange 
Free Btate, was bound by his Volksraad not to discuss confederation; 
Molteno refused to attend. Natal alone was fully represented, and 
Griqualand West was represented by Froude. The meetings resolved 
themselves into general discussions on affairs of common interest.® 

Carnarvon, however, was not easily deterred. He at once began 
to prepare a Permissive Federation Act. A draft was submitted for 
the consideration of Ministers in the Cape Colony and Natal. ^ The 
South African Act (usually called the Permissive Act),^ passed in the 
following year (August 1877), embodied the amendments desired by 
them. It was a statesmanlike measure, providing machinery for the 
confederation, under one government and under the British Crown, 
of such colonies and states as might wish to come into it, ana defining 
a federal system similar to that of Canada. In many respects it 
anticipated the South Africa Act of 1909. 

To carry this scheme into effect, Carnarvon replaced Barkly, who 
was wholly under the influence of Molteno, by Sir Bartle Frere 
as High Commissioner and Governor of the Cape.® Frere was a 
man of sterling character and great ability. Like Wodehouse, he 
had gained large experience as an administrator in India. Imbued 
with a burning faith in the mission of the British people as an im- 
perial and civilising power, he looked to the ultimate extension of 
British sovereignty up to the Portuguese boundary. On the attain- 
ment of that ideal he concentrated all the powers of a clear mind, 

^ Pari. Pap. 1B76, lii [G. 1399] ; Maurice and Arthur, Life of Wolseley, p. 86; Carnarvon 
to Sir H. Ponsonby, 27 July 1875, P.R.O., G.D. i, No. 159a; Froude, Oceana, p. 45. 
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a strong will, and a gifted pen. His far-sighted views have in the 
long run been approved by events. But in his own time he was 
doomed to failure, and to suffer from a campaign of calumny which 
overwhelmed him in apparent disgrace. 

Frere arrived at Cape Town on 31 March 1877. He had sailed as 
the emissary of peace and union. A little over a fortnight after his 
landing, he was presented with a fait accompli^ which was to bear fruit 
in a quarter of a century of disunion and intermittent warfare; for 
on April 16 he was informed, unofficially, by a press telegram from 
Kimberley, that on the 12th Sir Theophilus Shepstone had pro- 
claimed the annexation of the Transvaal. Owing to the slowness of 
communications — for letters took over a fortnight to reach Cape 
Town from Pretoria — he did not receive official notification till the 
30th. ^ A week before Carnarvon had offered his appointment to Sir 
Bartle, he had given Shepstone an independent commission to annex 
and administer such territories as, after due consideration, he should 
think fit, provisionally and during the Queen’s pleasure, provided 
that he should be first satisfied that ‘‘the inhabitants thereof, or a 
sufficient number of them, or the Legislature thereof, desire to be- 
come Our subjects”. If, however, he found that immediate annexa- 
tion was not possible, he was to consult the High Commissioner.^ For 
already events in the Transvaal had given to Carnarvon’s policy a 
new orientation. 

“The war between the Transvaal Republic and the natives”, he 
wrote to Frere, “has... rapidly ripened all South African policy.. ..It 
brings us near to... the union of the South African Colonies and 
States.”^ Whilst relying upon Frere to promote confederation, and, 
with it, a general native policy for South Africa,^ he had conceived 
that if the Cape Colony were slow in accepting his ideas, they might 
now be forced to do so through the Transvaal. By Shepstone’s 
mission he hoped to avert the general native war which seemed to be 
imminent, and by annexing the Transvaal, presently to absorb the 
Orange Free State. Thus a confederacy might be brought about 
in the north-east, which would inevitably compel the colony to 
come in.^ 

The relations of the Trans vaalers with the natives had long been a 
source of anxiety to the whole of South Africa. On every side they 

^ Martineau, ii, 179; Frere to General Ponsonby, 13 1877, in Letters of Queen 

Victoria,^ ed. G. E. Buckle, 2nd Ser., ii, 536. Worsfold, W. B., Frere, pp. 49 sqq.\ Uys, C. J., 
In the hr a of Shepstone, p. 372? takes the view that Frere knew of Shepstone’s intention 
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were on bad terms with their coloured neighbours. By the Sand River 
Convention, slavery was prohibited. But it was said by unscrupulous 
propagandists that under pretence of apprenticeship or the sale of 
cart-loads of ‘‘black ivory”, the prohibition was practically ignored.^ 
“Three things distress me very much,” wrote Khama, King of the 
Bamangwato, from Bechuanaland, “war, selling people, and drink. 
All these I shall find in the Boers.” And he besought the protection 
of the Great White Queen against a Boer invasion.^ 

A quarter of a century of autonomy had brought the Transvaal to 
the verge of bankruptcy and anarchy. Civil dissension had been 
created by the presence of the Dutchmen of European birth, or 
“Hollanders”, whom President Burgers had introduced, and whose 
advanced political and religious views conflicted with the rigid 
Puritanism of the old “Dopper” Boers. These turned to Paul Kruger, 
the Vice-President, as their leader and the successor of their heretical 
President. Taxes were refused ; the Executive was powerless to enforce 
their collection, or to prevent the fraud and violence with which 
encroachments were made upon adjoining native territory. The 
inevitable result was the native war, to which Carnarvon had referred 
in his letter to Frere. 

Sekukuni, chief of the Bapedi tribe, had established himself on the 
north-east frontier of the Republic, among the Lulu Mountains, in 
the neighbourhood of the Lydenburg gold-fields. He objected to the 
presence of gold prospectors, and refused to pay taxes or to give up 
lands which the Boers claimed as part of the Swazi concession of 
1846,^ and which Burgers intended to offer as security for a loan for 
constructing the Transvaal section of the railway to Delagoa Bay. 
Entrenched in the mountains, Sekukuni repulsed an attack led by 
Burgers, whose commando promptly dispersed. Left withoui money 
or armed forces, the Transvaal Government availed itself of the 
services of a body of “filibusters”, as they were called, under Von 
Schlickman, an ex-officer in the Prussian army. They were authorised 
to pay themselves by land and cattle taken from the natives. The 
result was a war of massacre and unrestrained brutality. Women 
and children were murdered, and the wounded slaughtered by 
Von Schlickman’s orders. When, at his death, Schlickman was 
succeeded by Alfred Aylward, an Irish Fenian, friendly natives were 
robbed and butchered by the orders of Field-Cornet Abel Erasmus, 
whom Wolseley publicly denounced as a “fiend in human form”.^ 
Barkly protested to Burgers against these atrocities, but he doubted 
whether the South African Republic had the power, even if it had 

^ Martineau, ii, 174; Haggard, Rider, Cetecocyo and His White Neighbours^ ch. ii. The 
“black legend” has been greatly exaggerated and it was really the Dutch pressure on the 
natives’ land that was the cause of trouble. Every bit of authentic evidence sent to Downing 
Street related to the period before 1865. 

* Pari, Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1748], [C. 1776]. * Vide supra, p. 335. 

Haggard, Cetewayo and His White Neighbou.s, p. 98; Sir H. Barkly to Lord Carnarvon, 
16 Sept. 1876, P.R.O., G.D. 6/32, No. 128. 
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the will, to stop them.^ When Carnarvon wrote that such a war 
menaced the whole country, and suggested that the people of the 
Transvaal should put themselves under the protection of H.M. 
Government, the High Commissioner warned him that the inter- 
vention of British troops would be necessary.^ 

Alarmed by the success of Sekukuni, the miners at Lydenburg had 
already appealed to Natal and the Cape for help before the fighting 
began. The demand that the Transvaal should be taken under the 
protection of the British flag grew loud. Both on the grounds of 
humanity and self-preservation Carnarvon felt bound to intervene.® 
He believed that the situation of the Boers was one of imminent peril. 
They were confronted with the possibility of civil war, and whilst the 
revolt of Sekukuni had revealed their military and administrative 
weakness, they were at daggers drawn with a far more powerful neigh- 
bour on their borders.^ Cetewayo (Ketshwayo), King of the Zulus, 
the most warlike and aggressive of the Bantu tribes, was determined 
to maintain his claim to territory east of Blood River. The Republic, 
basing its rights on Panda’s concession (1861), had annexed this district 
by Proclamation in May 1875 proceeded to tax the Zulu occupants. 
In Swaziland, also, where Cetewayo claimed to be Paramount Chief, 
the Boers were intriguing with a view to extending their dominions. 
There a treaty was concluded with Mbandeni, the republic’s 
nominee, which practically made him a subject of the Transvaal.® 
Cetewayo prepared to drive the Boers over the Vaal, and massed 
three corps of his trained impis on the frontier. The Boers, with but 
twelve shillings and sixpence in the Treasury, no credit and no 
organised military force to resist him, lay at his mercy.® It is, 
however, maintained by some that the Boers were in no danger 
from the Zulus. Others admit the danger, but declare that it 
was engineered by Shepstone. The two arguments seem to cancel 
one another.*^ The truth may be that disaster threatened the Boer 
frontiersmen, but hardly the whole country, and Shepstone made 
the mo^ t of the danger for political purposes.® 

Another reason for annexation, though not for premature action, 
was the danger of foreign intervention. Burgers’ attempt to secure 

^ Barkly to Carnarvon, 18 Dec. 1876, Pari. Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1776]. 

* Pari. Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1748], [G. 1776]. 

® Carnarvon Cabinet Memorandum, July 1875; Carnarvon to Queen Victoria, 12 Nov. 
1876, P.R.O., G.D. 6/3, No. 54. 

* Frere to General Ponsonby, Letters of Queen Victoria^ 2nd Ser., ii, 536, 537. 

® Pari, Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1748]; Garter, T. F., A Narrative of the Boer War, p. 562; 
Leyds, W. J., Transvaal Surrounded, p. 507. 

® Cetewayo to Shepstone, Pari. Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1883] ; Memorandum by Col. A. W. 
Dumford, ap. Martineau, ii, 182, 183 n.; Carnarvon to Queen Victoria, 13 Dec. 1876, 
P.R.O., G.D. 6/3, No. 69. 

^ Reitz, F. W., A Century of Wrong, p. 27; Leyds, W. J., First Annexation, p. 198; Golenso 
and Durnford, The Zulu War, p. 98 ; Uys, G. J., In the Era of Shepstone, pp. 219-22, 225, 233. 

® Kotze, Sir J. C., Biographical Memories ard Reminiscences (Cape Town, 1934), agrees that 
the frontiersmen were in danger, but shows th^U Shepstone never threatened to let the 
Zulus loose on the Boers. 
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foreign alliances — Belgian, Portuguese and German — had left no 
room for doubt in Shepstone’s mind that, if England declined to 
interfere, her place would be taken by Germany.^ For the demand 
for colonies was growing louder in Berlin, and the Brussels Confer- 
ence^ was heralding the coming scramble for Africa. 

On 22 January 1877, Shepstone arrived at Pretoria, escorted only 
by twenty-five mounted police. For, though a strong battalion had 
been ordered to the Cape, which advanced to Newcastle on March 21, 
it had not been sent with the intention of using force against the 
Transvaal, but of maintaining order when the Transvaal had come 
under the British flag.® Shepstone quickly decided that nothing but an 
immediate declaration of British sovereignty could save the republic 
and all South Africa from the direst consequences. He was well 
received by both Dutch and English colonists. No public meetings 
were held to sanction the cession, but addresses, memorials and 
letters were received by the Commissioner, which satisfied him that 
a large proportion of the inhabitants desired the establishment of 
Britisn rule, ‘‘delivery from the thraldom of petty factions”, and from 
the danger of being overrun by Cetewayo’s hordes.^ He may have 
been right. But he certainly underestimated the influence and deter- 
mination of the remainder of the burghers, who were unwilling to 
sacrifice their independence at any price. No less certainly, the 
methods he adopted were unfortunate in the extreme. 

Carnarvon had insisted upon the supreme importance of the 
cession being the act of the Dutch part of the population, and the 
desirability of obtaining the consent of the Volksraad.^ But when 
Shepstone, after consulting with President Burgers, interviewed the 
Executive Council, Kruger warned him not to tamper with their 
independence. The Volksraad repeated that warning, when Burgers 
in vain endeavoured to carry certain much needed reforms. Shep- 
stone had promised to hold his hand if they were passed. On their 
rejection, and when the Volksraad refused to consider the Permissive 
Act, he declared that annexation was inevitable. The Volksraad, in 
alarm, passed some of the rejected reforms and dispersed. Shepstone 
then made an arrangement with Burgers, which was as foolish as it 
was reprehensible. 

The situation was characteristic of much in South African politics. 
Both the President and a majority of the Executive appear to have 
been convinced of the necessity for the change, but were afraid of 
openly expressing their views. Many of them stipulated for office or 

^ Frere to J. M. MacLean, 22 April 1881, af). Martineau, ii, 18211. 

* See C.HM.E, vol. in. 

* Carnarvon to Barkly, 20 Sept. 1876; Shepstone to Carnarvon, 28 March 1877, P.R.O., 
G.D. 6/32, Nos. 129, 203; Carnarvon to Shepstone, 4 Oct. 1876, ibid, 6/23, No. 2. 

* Shepstone to [Sir] Robert Herbert, Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 1 1 April 1876; 
same to Frere, 3 April 1876; same to Barkly. 23 Nov., 13 Dec. 1876. Cf. Uys, Shpstone, 
pp. 219-22. 

* Carnarvon to Shepstone, 4 Oct. 1876, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 2. 
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pensions under the new Government. Shepstone thereupon privately 
arranged with Burgers the terms of a Proclamation for taking the 
Transvaal under the British flag, and at the same time agreed that 
the President should issue a protest against it, ‘‘to keep the noisy 
portion of the people quiet”. Shepstone demurred at first, on the 
grounds that the proposed protest appeared to pledge the people to 
resist by and by. But Burgers satisfied him that by the time British 
troops arrived — for as yet there was not a single British soldier in the 
country — all opposition would have died out. On April 12, then, 
Shepstone published two Proclamations, one declaring the Transvaal 
British territory, and the other announcing that he himself had taken 
over the administration.^ Burgers issued his formal protest, and 
retired to the Cape Colony, where he was subsequently granted a 
small allowance (July 1878), which hardly made up for what he had ex- 
pended for the republic out of his own pocket. His Executive Council 
also protested against what they described as “an act of violence”. 

The fundamental error in this proceeding was Shepstone’s secret 
dealing with the President, and his not insisting upon an open request 
from the Volksraad, or an immediate vote upon his action. It was 
believed, even by his opponents, that such a vote would have con- 
firmed the annexation. But the absence of it supported the argument 
that Burgers’ arrangement was not legally valid. ^ An English historian 
cannot but agree with the verdict of the well-known novelist who had 
recently travelled in South Africa, that “a nation with a popular 
Parliament can only be held to express its opinion to another nation 
by the voice of its Parliament”.^ 

Shepstone’s precipitancy thus prepared the way for agitation by 
those who clung to independence, and by those who, whilst ready to 
accept British aid at the moment, might choose to repudiate the 
annexation after the occasion for it had been removed.^ He was 
actuated by his eagerness to carry out the policy of annexation as a 
step towards confederation, and by his conviction that, if he delayed, 
the whole country would be devastated. The tension, he explained, 
was so great that an accidental shot might have annihilated the 
republic and cost England millions to retrieve her position with the 
natives.® On the eve of issuing his Proclamation he sent word to 
Cetewayo, warning him that the country would henceforth be under 
British rule. The Zulu King at once sent his impis home, declaring 
that it was to fight the Dutch that he had called them together.® 

’ Shepstone to [Sir] R. Herbert, ii April 1877, ap. Martineau, ii, 180, 181; Pari. Pap. 
1877, LX [G. 1776]; Garter, T. F., A Narrative of the Boer War, p. 562; Eybers, G. W., 
Select Constitutional Documents, p. 446; Leyds, The First Annexation of the Transvaal, p. 179. 

* Frere to Garnarvon, 15 May 1877, ap. Martineau, ii, 186; Jorissen, E.J., Transvaalsche 

Herinneringen, p. 34. * Trollope, Anthony, South Africa, ii, 51. 

* Lord Garnarvon, Speech in House of Lords, 25 March 1879, Hansard, 3rd ser., 
ccxLiv, 1645. 

* Shepstone to Garnarvon, 23 July 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 8. 

* Getewayo to Shepstone, Pari. Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1883], p. 19. 
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But he felt very sore at having been restrained by “Somtseu” from 
having his way with the Boers. ^ 

Frere was startled by Sheps tone’s Proclamation, and regretted the 
use of the word “annexation”. But he thought it best to accept the 
situation.^ At the same time he was well aware that the loss of their 
independence had caused alarm and regret, both among the old 
orthodox Dutch party, and “the Afrikanders and Neologians who 
sympathised with Burgers in his dreams of a great anti-English South 
Africa”.® The Orange Free State was afraid lest its own turn should 
come next. In the Cape Colony, the Afrikanders, led by Hofmeyr, 
saw in the extinction of the republic the death-knell of their hopes 
of predominance under the aegis of the Imperial Government.^ 

In England, the annexation was generally approved by all parties.^ 
Under British administration the trade and finances of the Transvaal 
rapidly improved. There had been no active resistance from the 
burghers. The back-veld Boers, indeed, remained sullen and silent. 
But many signed addresses of congratulation. All the Executive 
Couficil retained their seats; but P.J. joubert, until recently Com- 
mandant-General, at once began to organise a secret campaign against 
the annexation. Within a month, two members of the Council, Vice- 
President Paul Kruger and E. J. Jorissen, the Attorney-General, left 
for London to demand its repeal (May 9), though a memorial pro- 
testing against their mission and approving the annexation received, 
amongst many other signatures, those of six members of the Volksraad.® 

Carnarvon, frankly incredulous that the annexation had been con- 
trary to the wishes of the inhabitants, refused to reconsider it. But 
he promised the delegates that the wishes and interests of the Dutch 
population should be consulted as far as possible, and that Dutch 
should be recognised as one of the official languages (January 1878). 
In return, they undertook to foster a spirit of content, asked to be 
employed in the service of the Government, and, after a sterile visit 
to the Continent, returned to Pretoria."^ There they found that 
affairs had assumed a new complexion. 

The Proclamation had announced that the Transvaal would 
remain a separate Government, with its own laws and legislature.® 
Shepstone, however, had not thought it advisable to summon the 
Volksraad, and Frere, though anxious that a constitution should be 

^ Frere to Herbert, i8 March 1878, ap. Martineau, ii, 18311. 

* Martineau, n, 179, i8o; Uys, G. J., In the Era of Shep^tone^ p. 371, argues that Frere 
could not have been surprised. 

* Frere to Carnarvon, 21 May 1877, ap. Martineau, ii, 186. 

^ Hofmeyr, Life of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, p 162. 

® Carnarvon to Shepstone, 14 May 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 4. 

* Pari. Pap. 1877, lx [G. 1883]; Martineau, ii, 181 n., 185, 186; Carter, A Narrative of 
the Boer War, p. 41. 

’ Van Oordt, J. F., Paul Kruger en de Opkomst der Z^id-.Afrikaansche Republiek, p. 204; 
Pari. Pap. 1877, [G. 1883], pp. 16, 36; 1878, LV [C. 1961], p. 147. 
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granted at the earliest moment, thought that the leading burghers 
should first be consulted as to the form of government they desired.^ 
In the meantime the Legislature was dissolved and no representative 
Assembly of any kind substituted for it. Shepstone, as sole authority, 
made by Proclamation a number of alterations in the laws and 
administration of justice. 

To minds peculiarly jealous of legalities, such changes, so ordered, 
seemed a clear indication of bad faith. The cry was raised that the 
promises by which Shepstone had induced the inhabitants to sur- 
render their independence had not been kept. Discontent increased 
when Sekukuni, encouraged by Cetewayo, again rose in revolt, and 
two campaigns failed to crush him. Seeing that the wind had changed, 
Kruger joined Joubert in his agitation for repeal, and was supported 
by Jorissen who had been dismissed from the Attorney-Generalship 
for incompetence. Memorials were circulated for signature. Shep- 
stone issued a Proclamation^ warning the promoters that they were 
guilty of sedition, and troops were held in readiness to overcome a 
meeting at Pretoria. The memorials, however, were numerously 
signed. Of 8000 adult males in the Transvaal, 6591 enfranchised 
burghers now voted against annexation, and only 587 for it.® This 
apparent unanimity was, however, largely the result of intimidation. 
The pressure exercised by the malcontents was all the more effective 
because well-disposed Boers had no confidence that the English 
Government would not change its mind, as it had done before in the 
case of the Orange Free State in 1854 and in 1839 Natal. They 
knew that they would have to pay the penalty, if the republic were 
restored.^ Armed with these petitions, Kruger once more sailed for 
London, this time accompanied by Joubert.^ We will return to the 
sequel later.® 

Frere hoped that, as Carnarvon had intended, the annexation of 
the Transvaal would strengthen the cause of confederation.*^ But 
the sympathies of the Dutch in the Cape Colony, as well as the 
Orange Free State, had been alienated, and intercolonial jealousy 
saw in the annexation the advantage of Natal rather than that of the 
Empire. Molteno grudgingly passed the Act for annexing Griqualand 
West, but would have nothing more to do with the imperial scheme, 
and his Ministry took pains to avoid any appearance of responsibility 
for the actions in the Transvaal.® Natal alone approved of the 
Permissive Act. 

^ Frere to Carnarvon, ap. Martineau, ii, 184. 

* Hansard y 3rd ser., ccxlii, 2065-2068. 

* Hansardy loc. cit. 

* Frere to Hicks Beach, 6 and 9 April, 1877, ap. Martineau, ii, 290, 291. 

* Pari. Pap. 1878, lvi [G. 2144]; Leyds, First Annexation, p. 233. 
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Frere’s further efforts for confederation were fatally compromised 
by the native wars in which he was now involved. Among the Xosa 
clans, the Galekas had by this time recovered to a great extent from 
the devastation and depopulation caused by their cattle-killing 
delusion in 1857.^ Driven back across the Bashee by Sir George Grey 
in 1858, they had since been allowed to return and occupy a strip of 
the Transkei next the coast. There Kreli, son of Hintza, ruled in a 
state of semi-independence, with a British Resident to control him 
and a pension from the Government. Inland, and likewise under 
British protection, a strong colony of Fingos had been settled. Whilst 
the Fingos, under the sympathetic guidance of capable British magis- 
trates,^ were advancing rapidly along the paths of civilisation, the 
Galekas remained in a state of savagery. Cooped up in a small por- 
tion of the Transkeian territory between the Bashee and Kei Rivers, 
they looked with jealous eyes upon the lands of the neighbouring 
Fingos, their former ‘'dogs”. Border brawls were followed by pitched 
battles. Frere summoned the Paramount Chief to his presence, but 
Krek, remembering the fate of Hintza in D’Urban’s war,^ refused to 
come. His young warriors could no longer be restrained. War broke 
out. The colonial police was insullicient and ill -organised. If im- 
perial troops were employed, Frere held that the colonial forces must 
be urider the command of the general, acting under his instructions 
as High Commissioner. But Molteno was jealous of co-operating 
with General Cunynghame and regular troops, and refused to submit 
the Cape forces to imperial military control. He wished to conduct 
the campaign in his own way, and to transport the Galekas to St 
Helena Bay, replacing them with Fingos. Frere objected to the need- 
less cruelty of a plan which would, besides, be a standing cause of 
unrest.^ In the end, colonial volunteers and Fingos and Tembus 
assisted the imperial troops to drive the Galekas over the Bashee. 
Kreli’s “army” was crushed and his “Great Place” destroyed by the 
Transkei Field Force under Charles Griffith (September 1877).^ 

The war seemed to be over. But, taking advantage of the neglect 
to guard the fords, bodies of Galekas slipped back over the Bashee. 
Crossing the Kei, they entered the location of the Gaikas, and roused 
them to rebellion under their chief, Sandile. There were several sharp 
engagements in the war which ensued, and which was conducted 
successfully by Sir Arthur Cunynghame and General Thesiger (later 
Lord Chelmsford) with 2000 regulars, the mounted police and some 

^ Vide supra, p. 403. 

^ Frere to Carnarvon, 3 Oct. 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 6/34. 

® p. 31 1. 
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volunteers. By the end of June 1878, Sandile had been shot, Kreli 
had taken flight, and an amnesty was declared.^ 

The Gaika rising was the occasion of a constitutional crisis of some 
importance. Molteno and Merriman had been eager to break up the 
Gaikas’ location altogether. Frere could see no justification for such 
violent measures. Good police measures and kindly government, he 
held, were what was needed. “The Gaikas are our fellow-subjects, 
not our enemies.” Molteno raised the cry of “Imperial domination 
and military despotism”, and appointed Griffith Commandant- 
General of the colonial forces, to conduct a campaign independently 
of the Governor and Commander-in-Chief Frere objected that such 
procedure was both contrary to reason and illegal. Although Molteno 
was supported by a faithful majority in the House of Assembly, 
Frere took the strong, indeed the unique, step of dismissing the 
Ministry, rather than surrender an undoubted privilege of the Crown, 
and at the same time countenance the aggressive and deplorable 
methods with which Merrinian’s “amateur campaign under civilian 
soldiers” was being conducted.^ Molteno was succeeded by Gordon 
Sprigg, who, with great courage and patriotism, came from his farm 
in Kaffraria and undertook to form a Ministry in these difficult 
circumstances. He passed an Act (1878) for disarming the native 
tribes, and, as a natural corollary of the wars, Gaickas and Fingos 
alike were disarmed, and in 1879 Fingohmd and Griqualand East 
were annexed to Cape Colony. 

Frere’s instructions had directed him both to defend the colonies 
from attack by the native tribes, and to promote good order and 
civilisation amongst them by placing them under some settled form 
of government.^ This forward policy, which he heartily espoused, 
he now proceeded to put into effect. If only with a view to con- 
federation, he saw clearly that the establishment of settled and peace- 
ful conditions among the natives was a necessary preliminary to 
obtaining the consent of those colonics which shrank from the 
liability of keeping order among the frontier tribes. The Imperial 
Government, he urged, must no longer shirk responsibility. Evasions 
only resulted in the substitution of gun-runners and canteen keepers 
for the English magistrate. British authority must be extended over 
all the tribes south of the Portuguese boundary, in order to prevent 
their exploitation by traders and adventurers, and to avoid the heavy 
penalty in blood and treasure which had always to be paid for 
abdication of the “clear responsibility of sovereignty”.^ With these 
ends in view, Frere now pressed Carnarvon to proclaim a protectorate 
over Damar aland and Namaqualand. 

1 Pari. Pap. 1878, lvi [G. 2144]. 

* Martineau, ii, 202-14, 220-22; Molteno, Life of Sir J. C. Molteno, ii, 300 sqq.\ Pari. 
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For over twenty years traders and missionaries had been making 
their way northwards through Bechuanaland to the Zambesi and 
westwards to Lake Ngami and Damaraland. Intertribal wars there 
caused a risk of foreign intervention, for in 1868 the struggle between 
the Damara and the Hottentots of Namaqualand had caused the 
German missionaries there, whose stations had been plundered, to 
appeal to the British Government to declare a protectorate. The 
memorial of the Rhenish Missionary Society was commended to the 
British Foreign Office by the Prussian Government. Trouble was 
also to be apprehended from the Transvaal, for Boers, fleeing from 
the heresies of Burgers, had begun since 1873 to trek across the 
eastern borders of Damaraland. Hence, a Commissioner, W. Coates 
Palgrave, was sent by the Gape Government to make enquiries and 
restore peace (1876) . He made some arrangements with the principal 
chiefs, and reported that they were anxious to be taken under British 
protection. 

Moltcno had at first been inclined towards annexation, but now, 
reluctant to face the expense, and annoyed at Carnarvon’s insistence 
that the acquisition of Walvis Bay and Tcmbuland should be dependent 
on the incorporation of Griqualand West in the Gape Colony, he 
hung back. Frcre urged that the whole country as far north as the 
Kunene River, and including Walvis Bay in particular, should be 
declared a British protectorate, and at last Molteno, who had con- 
sented to take over Griqualand West (1877), agreed that the Home 
Government should be requested to order the hoisting of the Union 
Jack at Walvis Bay. The Government, recognising its strategic value, 
as ‘‘the only door of entrance to very large regions in which the Colony 
is naturally interested”, sanctioned the annexation of the Bay and 
territory from thirteen to eighteen miles inland (March 1878). The 
expenses of a British Resident and the exercise of magisterial powers, 
confined to the shores of the Bay, were to be borne by the Colonial 
Government,^ though Walvis Bay was not formally annexed to the 
Cape Colony until 1884. But the declaration of a British Protectorate 
over Damaraland and Namaqualand was definitely forbidden by the 
Colonial Secretary, Lord Kimberley (1880).^ 

The Galeka and Gaika risings had been accompanied by outbreaks 
among other native tribes. Sekukuni was still in arms; the Pondos, 
the Griquas of Griqualand, West and East, the Batlapin and Barolong 
on the Bechuanaland border, rose in rebellion. These outbursts were 
suppressed with no great difficulty. But they convinced Frere that a 
movement was on foot amongst the native chiefs, from Sekukuni to 
Kreli, towards a general insurrection of the Bantu against the new 
civilisation. Armed with guns and conscious of their superior num- 
bers, they believed themselves more than a match for the white man. 
Some believed that they were encouraged by promises of support 

^ Carnarvon to Frere, 23 Jan. 1878, a/>. Theal, History of South Africa since 1795, chs. 
Lxxx, Lxxxi. * Vide infra, chap. xx. 
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from the powerful nation north of Natal, ^ which was thirsting for war. 
To King Cetewayo and his Zulu warriors, they looked as their 
leader and champion. Frere, at least, feared that this was so. He 
did not hesitate to accept the challenge. Like Grey, seventeen years 
before, he recognised that the presence of armed and barbarous 
savages on the frontier of a colony must be fatal to its prosperity. 
Peace and prosperity in the Transvaal, he argued, depended upon 
the removal of this constant and paralysing threat to settlers. Peace- 
ful civilisation could not be established until it had been demonstrated 
once for all who was to be master.^ Action would be in accordance 
with the policy which Frere had been instructed to pursue, and he 
had the means to enforce it, thanks to the reinforcements which had 
been sent to deal with the Gaikas and Galekas.^ 

Thus, by a sinister chain of causation, the immediate effect of the 
annexation of the Transvaal was to plunge Great Britain into war, 
first with the Zulus from whom she had saved the Boers, and next 
with the Boers, when she had made them safe from the Zulus. The 
events of the coming war are evidence enough of the danger from 
which she had saved at least the borderlands of the republic. 

The annexation of the Transvaal brought British authority into 
direct contact with the tribes in the north. Hitherto the British had 
held the balance between the republics and the natives. But now 
one Power had been substituted for two Powers, and that Power, as 
Shepstone promptly warned Carnarvon, was face to face with a 
warrior tribe.^ Between Natal and Delagoa Bay lay the great Zulu 
kingdom with a well organised army of some 40,000 men, armed with 
guns and assegais. 

The Zulus, under the military rule perfected by their old chief 
Chaka, were a nation trained for war, a fighting machine of drilled 
warriors unmatched in courage and physique by the other tribes of 
South Africa, Their military organisation was based upon a regi- 
mental system of celibate soldiery, closely resembling that of the 
ancient Spartans. Young braves were not allowed to marry until they 
had “washed their spears” in the blood of an enemy. Their present 
chief was Cetewayo, son of Panda, the successor of Chaka and Din- 
gaan. Panda lived till 1872, but Cetewayo had been the real ruler of 
the Zulu tribe ever since a battle royal in December 1856 on the 
banks of the Tugela had resulted in the defeat of his brother, 
Mbulazi, and a frightful massacre of his followers. Handsome, 
aggressive, highly intelligent, and utterly ruthless, Cetewayo had 

^ Shepstone to Carnarvon, ii Dec. 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, No. 12. 

* Frere to Herbert, 18 March 1878, ap, Martineau, ii, 223; same to same, 10 Nov. 1878, 
ap, Worsfold, W. B., Sir Bartle Frere, p. 1 12; Parr, Hallam, A Sketch of the Kaffir and Z^lu 
Wars, p. loi ; Sir Henry Bulwer, Lt-Gov. of Natal, to Carnarvon, 2 Nov. 1878. 

* Carnarvon to Ponsonby, 26 Oct. 1877,21 Jan. 1878; P.R.O., G.D. 6/3, No. 198; same 
to Gathome Hardy, 29 Jan. 1878, P.R.O., G.D. 6/12. 

* Pari. Pap. 1878-9, lii fC. 2222], pp. 35 sqq.i Shepstone to Carnarvon, 23 July and 
II Dec. 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 6/23, Nos. 9, 12. 
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restored the military discipline of his people. When Panda died, 
Cetewayo, fearing lest his brothers might be recognised by Great 
Britain or the Transvaal, sought to secure the support of the Natal 
Government as well as that of the Transvaal Republic. He sent to 
both, requesting them to instal him as King of the Zulus. The Natal 
Government appointed Shepstone for that purpose. Before crossing 
the Tugela, Shepstone informed Cetewayo that the ceremony of in- 
stallation must not be stained by the customary shedding of blood. 
Cetewayo publicly agreed that indiscriminate shedding of blood 
should cease, and that no Zulu should be condemned without open 
trial and public examination of witnesses, though at that very moment 
his hands were red with the blood of Masipula, his father’s Prime 
Minister. No sooner had he obtained formal recognition than he cast 
his engagements to the winds. Murders were continued, missionaries 
forced to flee the country, and their converts persecuted.^ “Did I ever 
tell Mr Shepstone I would not kill? I do kill.” So ran his truculent 
answer to the protest of the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal against a 
massacre of young girls who had married without leave. “I shall not 
agree to any laws or rules from Natal.” With such a king no promise 
was sacred and no condition binding. 

In July 1878, parties of Zulus carried off by force from a police 
kraal in Natal, two wives of the chief Sirayo, who had sought refuge 
there. The women were put to death. When Lieutenant-Governor 
Sir Henry Bulwer demanded that the leading offenders should be 
surrendered for trial in Natal, Cetewayo made excuses for the outrage 
and offered to pay as he had done before a small sum as compensa- 
tion for violation of the frontier. 

Not unnaturally, the British had inherited much of the hostility 
and distrust with which the Zulus had previously regarded the 
Afrikanders. For they were now surrounded by British territory and 
that of the Swazis, whom the British had taken under their protec- 
tion. Cetewayo was annoyed when Shepstone refused to permit even 
“ one small swoop ” upon the Swazis.^ Whilst the young braves chafed 
at being prevented from “washing their spears in blood”, their King 
was further exasperated by the prospect of being cheated of his hopes 
of regaining the Blood River Territory, between Rorke’s Drift and 
the Pongola River, which he had so long disputed with the Trans- 
vaalers. Shepstone, who had previously supported Cetewayo’s claim, 
now took the Transvaal point of view and informed him that it was 
without foundation.^ For as to this Blood River Territory adjoining 
Utrecht, it was unfortunately found that the King had misled the 
Natal Government, and that a formal cession had indeed been made 


^ Memorial on Zulu Affairs, by Charles Brownlee, Resident Commissioner for Native 
Affairs, Gape Colony, 12 Nov. 1878. 

* Martineau, ii, 232. 

* Pari . Pap . 1878, lvi [C. 2079], p. 53. 
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by Panda to the Transvaal in 1861.^ Disgusted at what he regarded 
as ‘‘Somtseu’s treachery”, Cetewayo built a military kraal in the 
disputed territory, from which the Boer settlers were forced to flee 
for their lives. ^ Not content with thus occupying the Blood River 
Territory, he proceeded to build a kraal north of the Pongola, and 
notice to quit was given in his name to some German settlers at 
Luneburg.^ On receiving information to this effect from Frere, 
Colonel Evelyn Wood moved up two companies of the goth Regiment 
from Utrecht to protect them (October 1878). Frere sent a naval 
squadron to the coast of Zululand, and wrote to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach, who had succeeded Carnarvon at the Colonial Office, that 
the Zulus were now quite out of hand. He insisted that some mea- 
sures must be taken to put an end to their pretensions, and asked for 
reinforcements (August 30, September 10, 14, 30). For, in the meantime, 
Cetewayo having been induced to submit the Blood River question 
to arbitration, Frere had received from the Commissioners (June 20) 
a report which unexpectedly gave to the Zulu King even more than 
he had asked for. Frere thought the award unjust to the Transvaal, 
and feared that the Boers would rise if he enforced it. He therefore 
decided that his announcement of the award should be accompanied 
by an ultimatum to the Zulus.^ Sir Michael at first expressed a 
guarded approval of the High Commissioner’s policy, writing on 
October 2, that ‘‘of course Cetewayo must be kept in order and 
compelled to give up Zulus who violated the Natal and Transvaal 
frontiers”. On October 10 he promised reinforcements if, after con- 
sulting Bulwer and Chelmsford in Natal, Frere decided that they were 
needed, but he hoped a Zulu war might not be necessary.^ 

A week later the Conservative Cabinet reversed its policy. In a 
despatch dated October 17, Frere was informed that his request for 
reinforcements was refused. There were already 6000 regular troops 
in South Africa. Money and men, in fact, were required by the 
situation in Afghanistan and Eastern Europe, and the Government 
had become anxious to avoid war with the Zulus in order to limit 
their commitments. Peace, they were now confident, in spite of 
Frere’s repeated warnings, could be maintained by the exercise of 
a “spirit of forbearance and reasonable compromise”.® But on 
November 21, after the receipt of an urgent cable from Frere dated 
October 28, the Ministers again changed their minds. Reinforce- 
ments were to be sent, but only to be used for the necessary protection 
of the colonists. 

1 Theal, IV, 151-5. 

2 Shepstone to Frere, 25 Dec. 1877, ap, Martineau, ii, 235. 

® Martineau, ii, 244. 

* Martineau, ii, 242, 268, 327; Frere to Hicks Beach, 22 Sept. 1879; Frere to Sir 
R. Herbert, 23 Dec. 1878. 

® Worsfold, W. B., Sir Bartle Frere^ pp. 103, 1:6. 

® Pari. Pap. 1878-9, lii [C. 2220], p. 273; Sir M. Hicks Beach to Queen Victoria, 1 1 
Nov.; Beaconsfield to the Queen, 12 Nov. 1878; Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd Ser,, ii, 644-6. 
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Before this decision reached him, Frere had received on November 
30 a telegraphic summary of a letter from Hicks Beach (November 7) 
stating that in view of the situation in the Near East, the Government 
could not comply with his request for more troops. “We cannot now 
have a Zulu war in addition to other troubles.” 

Nevertheless, Frere issued his ultimatum to Cetewayo. He felt 
that the Government was committed to the removal of the Zulu 
menace by the movement of troops which had just taken place.^ 
He had come to the conclusion, shared by the great majority of 
South Africans, that the danger was imminent, and that if the issue 
were not now faced, the struggle might have to be fought, not to the 
north of the Tugela, but about the homesteads of Natal and Cape 
Colony. “ His military advisers assured him that they had an ample 
force for an invasion of Zululand.^ Cetewayo was much encouraged 
by the championship of Bishop Colenso, who naively believed him 
to be docile and innocent.^ The frontier incidents mentioned above 
were indeed trivial and might easily have been settled. But they were 
sufficient indication of Cetewayo’s hostile attitude. It is evident 
enough now that, fundamentally, the problem was whether the rule 
of law or the rule of the assegai was to prevail on the borders of Natal 
and the Transvaal. If Africa was to be civilised, war with the Zulus 
at some time was, as Shepstone had declared, inevitable.® Only a 
military defeat could induce that nation of warriors to abandon their 
military organisation. 

Frere had plainly intimated to the Colonial Secretary that in pre- 
senting the award he would add conditions calculated to ensure a final 
settlement of the Zulu question.® To his announcement therefore 
(ii December 1878), he attached a message which was in effect an 
ultimatum, and an ultimatum which Cetewayo was not likely to 
accept, for it was an application to Zululand of the Kaffirland dis- 
armament and control policy. It called upon him to disband his 
army and permit its celibate warriors to many; to substitute for 
trial “by ride shots”, fair trial for his subjects; to make reparation 
for the Sirayo and other incidents; to protect missionaries and their 
converts, and to receive a British Resident, who should be “the 
eyes, ears and mouth” of the Governor.’ This ultimatum was signed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor of Natal, and approved by Bishop 


^ Martineau, ii, 263 ; Life of Sir M. Hicks Beach, pp. 90-1 1 1 . 

^ Speech by Sir B. Frere, 1 1 June 1879; Frere to Sir M. Hicks Beach, ap. Martineau, ii, 
251, 252. 

® Sir William Butler, Autobiography, p. 212. 

* Martineau, 11, 233, 247; Colenso and Durnford, The Z^lu War', Shepstone to Frere, 
I Dec. 1877, P.R.O., G.D. 63/4. 

® Shepstone to Carnarvon, ii Dec. 1877. 

® Frere to Sir M. Hicks Beach and Sir R. Herbert, lo Nov. 1878; Worsfold, Sir B. Frere, 
pp. 108, 1 13. 

’ Pari. Pap. 1878-9, lii [C. 2222], pp. n\o sqq.', Frere to Ponsonby, Letters of Queen 
Victoria, 2nd Ser., ii, 656. 
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Golcnso, who thought Cetewayo would accept it.^ An answer was 
required within thirty days. No answer was given, and on January 
II, British troops commanded by Thesiger, now Lieutenant-General 
Lord Chelmsford, advanced into Zululand. Though most of the 
Transvaal Boers refused aid, Piet Uys and some other Boers of the 
Utrecht district offered their services to Colonel Evelyn Wood.® 

Chelmsford’s plan of campaign was to advance with four columns, 
converging from points on a 200 mile front, upon Cetewayo’s kraal 
at Ulundi. By taking the offensive, he hoped to forestall threatened 
raids into Natal,® and, by compelling Cetewayo to keep his army in 
the field, to involve him in difficulties of supply. Of the four in- 
vading columns, one, under Colonel Pearson, crossed the Lower 
Tugela near the coast; one, under Colonel Evelyn Wood and Major 
Redvers Buller, entered Zululand near Newcastle on the north-east; 
one, under Lieutenant-Colonel Durnford, consisting mainly of Natal 
volunteers and native troops, encamped at Rorke’s Drift, was to act 
in concert with the General. The latter crossed the Buffalo River at 
Rorke’s Drift on 20 January 1879. After a march of some ten miles, 
camp was pitched under the southern face of a steep hill called 
Isandhlwana, “the Little Hand”. Four days later two men, speech- 
less with panic, hunger and fatigue, were brought to Frere’s bedside 
at Pietermaritzburg, bearing news of a terrible disaster. 

Isandhlwana is a lofty eminence, shaped like a lion couchant. 
Three sides of it are inaccessible; the northern side slopes gradually 
down to a range of hills. Chelmsford’s camp beneath it was pitched 
across the road, with an open plain in front, a small kopje on the 
right flank, and a long range of hills to the left and rear. No position 
more favourable for a surprise attack could well have been chosen. 

Yet, in spite of previous warnings by Kruger and Joubert, no 
precautions were taken to guard against it, whether by laagering the 
waggons or systematic scouting. Early on the morning of the 22nd, 
Chelmsford marched out with his main force in pursuit of an impi, 
which lured him further and further away. In his absence, an im- 
mense body of Zulus issued from behind the neighbouring hills, and 
completely surrounded the British camp. The soldiers of the 24th, a 
very gallant regiment, fought with the utmost skill and bravery to the 
last; fought till their ammunition was exhausted and every man was 
assegaied from a distance. Before the main column returned, 800 
white and some 500 native soldiers had been massacred and the camp 
plundered.* Meanwhile the flower of the Zulu army, some 3000 or 

‘ Sir H. Bulwer. Minute on Sir Bartle Frere’s ultimatum, Pari. Pap. 1878-9, lii 
[C. 2242], p. 16. The ultimatum is printed in ibid. [G. 2222], pp. 201-9; Frere to Sir 
M. Hicks Beach, 23 Dec. 1878. 

* Martineau, ii, 258, 264; Leyds, First Annexation of the Transvaal, p. 245. 

* Martineau, ir, 272. 

* Cf. Colenso, F. E. and Durnford, E., HisUrty of the Z^lu War, pp. ^i^^sqqr, 

Memorandum by Sir Bartle Frere, 2q Jan., 30 June, 1879; Wilmot, 
of theZ ^ l ^ Official Narrative, Par/. Fa/>. 1878-9, lii [C. 2222]; 1078-9, liii 
1878-9, Lin [C, 2367]; Martineau, n, 269, 270. 
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4000 men led by Cetewayo’s brother, had marched on to Rorke’s 
Drift. There 130 men under Lieutenants Bromhead and Chard had 
been left to guard the depot and communications with Natal. 
Hastily constructing barricades of biscuit boxes and mealie bags, this 
gallant handful of men repelled the determined attacks of the Zulus 
for twelve hours. At last they compelled them to retire, with the loss 
of some 350 killed. 

The stubborn defence of Rorke’s Drift dramatically retrieved the 
disaster of Isandhlwana. It did more. It saved Natal from invasion, 
whilst the losses inflicted by this garrison and the men who sold their 
lives so dearly at Isandhlwana struck a shrewd blow at the aggressive 
power and confidence of the enemy. For at Isandhlwana the Zulus 
had lost over 3000 of their bravest warriors. 

For some time panic reigned in Natal. Everywhere there was a stir 
among the natives.^ But Natal was saved from being overrun by the 
severe punishment which the Zulus had suffered, combined with the 
native ritual of retirement for purification after battle, the presence 
of thd other columns in Zululand, and the dissensions which broke 
out among the Zulu tribes. For one can hardly accept General 
Butler’s touching explanation that it was due to C( tewayo’s restrain- 
ing influence, because he still clung pathetically to the belief that the 
English were his friends.^ 

The loss of so many British troops was very serious. But every 
regular soldier from Cape Town was sent up to Natal; troops were 
hastily brought over from St Helena and Mauritius; the Free State 
offered help; and, when the news of Isandhlwana reached England, 
reinforcements were hurried out, arriving in South Africa on March 
17. In the meantime. Colonel Pearson’s column, strengthened by a 
naval contingent, had advanced to Eshowe, in the heart of the Zulu 
country, but with the loss of all its transport. There it remained en- 
trenched, successfully repelling all attacks. The northern column held 
a strongly fortified position at Kambula. The mounted portion of this 
force met with a severe check at the Hlobane Mountain (March 28), 
where Piet Uys was killed. But on the following day a fierce onslaught 
by a Zulu impi upon the camp at Kambula was repulsed with hea\^ 
loss. That action probably turned the balance of the campaign. A few 
days later Chelmsford succeeded in relieving the garrison at Eshowe, 
after fighting a successful action at Ginginhlovo (April 2) ; and in June 
he resumed his advance into Zululand. 

There was to be one more painful incident in this unfortunate war. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the only child of the Emperor Napoleon III 
and the Empress Eugenie, a chivalrous youth, who had been educated 
at Woolwich, had insisted on serving in South Africa, to prove his 
gratitude to the British nation.® A small reconnoitring party of 

^ Pari. Pap. 1878-9, liii [vJ. 2318]; 1878-9, liv [G. 2374]. 

* Butler, Sir William, Autobiography, p. 199. 

® Letters of Qjieen Victoria, 2nd Ser., ni, 12. 
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which he was a member was surprised by Zulus, and the Prince 
Imperial was assegaied whilst endeavouring to mount a restive horse. 

“A very remarkable people, the Zulus,” observed Disraeli, “they 
defeat our generals ; they convert our bishops ; they have settled the 
fate of a great European dynasty.” He might have added that they 
nearly upset his own Government. For his political opponents were 
strengthened by all the forces of the anti-imperialists and the Abori- 
gines Protection Society, whilst others did not scruple to maintain 
that the wise policy would have been to favour the Zulus as a check 
upon the ambition of the Boers.^ A forward policy, if it is to be 
popular, must be swiftly and undeniably successful. The advance of 
Russia towards Afghanistan had been answered by a forward policy 
on the part of the Government of India. Roberts’s brilliant campaign 
had silenced opposition. But in Zululand a military disaster involved 
the Government in a blizzard of unpopularity. The “hedging” in- 
structions given to the High Commissioner, as Gladstone described 
them, provided the Government with the much needed scapegoat.^ 
Upon Frere was visited the odium of a failure for which he was not 
responsible. Before Isandhlwana, Hicks Beach declared himself to 
be sanguine of the success of Frere’s policy, and thought it could be 
defended “without much difficulty” (January 13).^ But after Isandhl- 
wana, Frere was censured in a curious despatch for having taken 
action \/ithout exchanging full explanations with the Cabinet (March 
1879), though he was asked not to resign.^ For although Disraeli 
was furious and talked of impeachment, Queen Victoria was strongly 
opposed to the supersession of the High Commissioner.^ A double- 
minded man may be unstable in all his ways, but his position is 
security itself compared with that of a single-minded man at the 
mercy of politicians. Frere suffered accordingly. For many years the 
reputation of this devoted servant of the Empire, whose policy was to 
be the policy of the future, was obscured by clouds of obloquy and 
abuse. But in South Africa he was trusted and honoured by all 
parties. 

To pacify public opinion, as the war dragged on, the Government, 
in spite of Queen Victoria’s vigorous protests, decided to send out Sir 
Garnet Wolseley with supreme civil and military authority over 
Natal, the Transvaal and the territories to the north and east thereof 
(28 May 1879). This step had been partly indicated by friction be- 
tween the military authorities and the civil government of Natal, and 
Frere himself had suggested that Natal ought to be under the direc- 

^ Froude, Life of Beaconsfield, p. 251 ; Worsfold, Sir Bartle Frere ^ p. 340. 

* The Times, 26 Nov. 1079. Cf. Worsfold, ch. xvi. 

* Sir M. Hicks Beach to Beaconsfield, 13 Jan. 1879, Monypenny, H. and Buckle, G. E., 
Life of Disraeli, vi, 423. 

* Pari. Pap. 1878-9, liii [G. 2260], p. 109. Frere to Sir M. Hicks Beach, 30 June 1879; 
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* Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli^ vi, 438. 
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tion of a general of the army.^ Wolseley reached Durban on June 28. 
But before he could take command in the field, Chelmsford, advanc- 
ing upon Ulundi, gained a complete victory which practically put an 
end to the war (July 4) . Cetewayo was captured by the end of August, 
and the military power of the Zulus was broken for ever. 

The settlement which followed bears Wolseley’s name, but was 
undoubtedly inspired by Shepstone. It was a policy of divide et 
impera, Zululand was split up into thirteen independent native 
territories, governed by John Dunn and chiefs of the tribes which had 
been united by Chaka into the Zulu nation, and were now resuscitated 
and separated once more. But over them was set no Paramount 
Chief. Only a British Resident was installed to be the ‘‘ eyes and ears” 
of the Government, to give advice to the kinglets, but, contrary to 
Frere’s advice, without authority over them, or power to enforce it.^ 
In the absence of any central European control, which was due to 
the disinclination of Great Britain to annex Zululand directly, the 
thirteen petty chiefs fought each other like Kilkenny cats. At length, 
in 1882, the British Government was forced to intervene. But instead 
of proclaiming British sovereignty over the country, and installing 
the Resident Officer as Paramount Chief, it was : esolved to restore 
Cetewayo. Part of his original kingdom, however, along the Natal 
border, was converted into a native reserve, to which those who did 
not like his rule might retire. Another part was left in the hands of 
Sibebu. With this rival chieftain Cetewayo’s ambition to extend his 
sway to its old limits soon involved him in war. Within a year he was 
defeated, forced to seek refuge in the Reserve, and surrender to a 
British force at Eshowe, where he died (February 1884). 

One important consequence of the Zulu War was to emphasise the 
need of a direct telegraph service to South Africa, hitherto refused on 
grounds of economy. Cables at that time had to be relayed from 
St Vincent in the Cape Verde Islands, and communications were 
accordingly disastrously slow.^ 

Since the annexation of Basutoland to Cape Colony in 1871 the 
Government had not succeeded in establishing satisfactory control of 
the territory owing to its failure to support its few officials there. 

After the Zulu War it was resolved to apply to the Basuto the 
Disarmament Act which, as we saw above, had been applied to the 
Galekas and Fingos. A determined and intelligent people, living in 
the inaccessible Maluti mountains, the South African Switzerland 
between Natal and the Free State, the Basuto had that love of 
independence which is characteristic of a mountain-bred race. 

^ Letters of Queen Victoria, 2nd Ser., iii, 24-6; Monypenny and Buckle, Life of Disraeli, 
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Labourers returning from the diamond fields had brought with them 
guns. Thus armed and splendidly mounted, many of them thought 
that the time was at hand when they would be able to drive the white 
people into the sea. 

Inflamed by exaggerated reports of the disaster of Isandhlwana, 
which represented the British people as conquered and powerless, 
the Quthing Chief, Morosi, rose in rebellion in the south of Basuto- 
land.^ Only after a long and difficult blockade did the Cape troops 
succeed in capturing his mountain fastness (November 1879). The 
Opposition in the Cape Parliament fought strenuously against 
Sprigg’s proposals for the disarmament of the Basuto, and was sup- 
ported in England by the Aborigines Protection Society and a section 
of the Radicals, whilst the French Protestant missionaries encouraged 
the tribesmen not to part with their cherished guns. Lord Kimberley, 
now once more at the Colonial Office on the accession of the Liberals 
to power (April 1880), displayed his sympathy with the Basuto by 
repudiating all responsibility. He acquiesced, indeed, in the use of 
colonial forces to compel disarmament. But whilst the imperial 
troops were strictly forbidden to take part in any operations against 
the natives,^ H.M. Government reserved complete liberty of action in 
any settlement that was made. Sprigg doubled the hut-tax and pro- 
posed to confiscate part of Quthing as compensation for the expenses 
of Moiosi’s war. Letsie, the Paramount Chief, was willing to obey, 
but his son, Lerothodi, and others rose in rebellion (September 
1880). The rising spread to Griqualand East, the Tembus, and other 
tribes south of the Drakensberg. The war which followed was hampered 
by divisions among the politicians, and the Basuto emerged from the 
conflict practically victorious. A peace was patched up in April 1881, 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the successor of Frere as High Commissioner, 
acting as mediator. The Basuto, indeed, promised to surrender their 
guns, but actually only a few old muskets were given up, and no 
penalty was exacted for the rebellion.^ The successful resistance of 
the Basuto struck a shrewd blow at white prestige in South Africa 
and was resented accordingly. Sprigg’s Government fell. His 
successor, Thomas Scanlen, endeavoured to make good by denounc- 
ing both the Disarmament Act and the Robinson Award. His policy 
was to settle Quthing and abandon the rest of Basutoland, and we 
shall consider its results in a later chapter.^ 

On the dayfollowing the outbreak of the Zulu War, theTransvaalers, 
assembling in congress at Wonderfontein to hear the report of their 
delegates who had been to London,® entered into a solemn league and 

^ Pari. Pap. 1878-9, lhi [C. 2318], 1878-9, uv [G. 2374]. 

* Pari. Pap. 1880, u [C. 2569]. Frere to Sprigg, 21 Oct. 1880, Martineau, ii, 380 sqq. 
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* Vide supray p. 467. 
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covenant to regain their lost independence (13 January 1879).^ They 
invited Sir Bartle Frere to attend them in public conference. 

The second deputation had met with no better success than the 
first. Hicks Beach told the delegates plainly enough that British 
sovereignty would be maintained. But he assured them that the 
policy of the Government was that the Transvaal should remain an 
integral and separate State, enjoying self-government, and united 
with the neighbouring colonies, for purposes common to all, into a 
South African Confederation (16 September 1878).^ Frere met the 
delegates at Pietermaritzburg, on their way home, and confirmed the 
promise of self-government. But for two years the Boers had been 
waiting for the fulfilment of that promise, whilst Shepstone’s auto- 
cratic administration, his reticence and procrastination, grew in- 
creasingly unpopular and prepared the soil for fruitful agitation.^ 
Shepstone was removed. But his successor. Colonel Sir Owen Lanyon, 
aloof and overbearing, proved still more unsympathetic. Deprived 
of their Volksraad, which was the symbol of their independence and 
self-g(fvernment, the Boers were given no chance during this critical 
period of settling down as a British colony. And their delegates had 
learned in England that, however determined the present Govern- 
ment might be never to abandon the sovereignty of the Queen, there 
was another party which might soon come into power, many of 
whose supporters were busily denouncing the annexation. Agitation 
in England encouraged agitation in the Transvaal. The oscillations 
of English parties had already provided disastrous precedents of 
reversal of policy. The present situation gave grounds for refusing to 
accept the annexation as a chose jugee and to make the best of it.^ 

Seeing that the British were in difficulties with the Zulus, and 
learning from their delegates that Great Britain’s hands v/ere full 
with complications in Europe and Asia,^ the Boer farmers began to 
contemplate an appeal to arms. In every farmstead that doctrine was 
preached. Mothers encouraged their sons, wives their husbands, to 
act as men or die as patriots. Their predikants assured them that the 
God of Hosts was on their side. For now their leaders would be, not 
the heretical Burgers as at Steelport, but men of the true puritanical 
faith. 

When, after the victory of Kambula,® Frere was at length free to 
visit the Transvaal, he was met by hundreds of armed Boers at 
Kleinfontein near Pretoria, clamouring for independence. In such 
surroundings, with the issue of a peaceful settlement or civil war 


^ Martineau, ii, 284; Leyds, First Annexation, p. 243; Pari. Pap. 1878-9, Liii [C. 2316]. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1878-g, lii [G. 2220J, p. 366. 

^ Frere to Sir M. Hicks Beach, 2 May 1879, ap. Martineau, ii, 306, 307; Frere to Lady 
Frere, 20 April 1879, ibid, ii, 31 1, 312. 

Pari. Pap. 1878-9, liii [C. 2367J, p. 18. 

® Ibid. p. 91. 

® Vide supra, p. 
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hanging upon his words, Frere entered, coolly and dispassionately, 
into argument with the Boer leaders, at Erasmus Farm (April 1879). 

Without yielding an inch on the point of annexation, Frere sketched 
out a constitution on the lines laid down by Hicks Beach, providing 
for the immediate creation of an Executive Council and a temporary 
legislature to prepare the way for a representative Volksraad. He 
ordered a fuller use of the Dutch language, recognised the use of the 
Vierkleur, the old Republican flag, and consented to forward to the 
Queen a petition <lemanding repeal of the annexation. He took steps 
to strengthen the administrative service which he found exceedingly 
inefficient, and agreed to a survey of a railway line to Delagoa Bay. 
The repudiation of the contract for constructing this railway had been 
one of the grievances enunciated in the petitions of the preceding year.^ 

But Frere was not to have the ordering of events in the Transvaal. 
For at this moment news reached him that he had been censured by 
the Cabinet for his Zulu policy,^ and that by Wolseley’s commission 
his own jurisdiction was restricted to the Cape Colony and adjacent 
territory. His authority in the Transvaal was gone. The immediate 
effect was to stimulate the demand for retrocession. Dutch Re- 
publicans and Hollanders in Natal and the Cape Colony raised their 
voices; the Orange Free State Volksraad declared its sympathy with 
the Transvaal, and the Rev. S. J. Du Toit of Paarl in the Western 
Province of Cape Colony, a Dutch predikant, began to follow up his 
Afrikaans-spealang campaign by proposals for instituting an anti- 
British league, the Afrikander Bond.^ In such circumstances it was 
merely beating the air for the British Government to direct Frere to 
devote himself to the achievement of confederation.^ Sprigg’s 
Ministry, indeed, was ready to submit proposals to the Cape Parlia- 
ment for summoning a conierence to consider it. But in the following 
May Kruger and Joubert visited Cape Town, and persuaded their 
sympathisers not to think of confederation until the wrongs of the 
Transvaal had been redressed.^ 

Under Lanyon’s military rule discontent was rising in the Trans- 
vaal. The natural aversion of the Boers to paying taxes was increased 
by their having to pay them to a foreign Government. They con- 
tinued to arm and pray for retrocession. Wolseley, having defeated 
and captured Sekukuni,® went to Pretoria in December and gave a 
Grown Colony constitution to the Transvaal, consisting of a nomin- 
ated Executive Council and Legislative Assembly. Once more he 

^ Martineau, ii, 285-310; Pari. Pap. 1878-9, liii [G. 2367], pp. 84 sqq. 

* Pari. Pap. 1878-9, liii [C. 2260], p. 109; 1878-9, Lii [C. 2222], p. 115; 1878-9, 
L9* 2454], p. 129. 
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assured the burghers that, so long as the sun shone, the sovereignty 
of the Queen would be maintained. The Boers, however, were not to 
be satisfied with anything less than their cherished Volksraad.^ At a 
mass meeting held at Wonderfontein in December, they repudiated 
the sovereignty of the Queen. ^ 

In the spring of 1880 Disraeli’s Government fell, and Gladstone 
came into power. The Liberal party had gained office largely by 
denouncing the foreign and imperial policy of the Conservatives in 
Turkey, Afghanistan and South Africa. Lord Hartington, as Leader 
of the Opposition, had declared that the annexation of the Transvaal 
was not a settled question.^ Gladstone, fulminating against the 
acquisitions of Cyprus and the Transvaal, proclaimed that he would 
repudiate them, because they were obtained by means dishonourable 
to the country.^ He saw in the Zulu War merely a slaughter of 
natives attempting to defend their homes and independence. These 
speeches were broadcast among the Boers. 

In anticipation of favours to come, the agitators held their hand. 
Wolsfeley thought that the Boers v/ere becoming reconciled to the 
inevitable.^ On his advice, troops were withdrawn from South Africa, 
whilst he himself went home. Kruger and Joubert iv^rote to Gladstone 
begging him to satisfy the expectations roused by his Midlothian 
speeches.® Their request was presently backed by many of the new 
Premier’s supporters.’ But no immediate reversal of policy took 
place. Frere was continued in office with instructions to promote 
confederation, and was only recalled (August 12) when it was 
realised that there was no hope of obtaining it. Queen Victoria dis- 
approved of this step, both as unjust to Sir Bartle, and on the prin- 
ciple that it would create the impression that Governors were 
dependent upon the support of the political party which nominated 
them. As to the Transvaal, Gladstone replied that the necessity of 
maintaining order and the obligation contracted towards the native 
population, rendered it imperative to continue the Queen’s supre- 
macy. But a large and liberal system of self-government was once 
more promised.® There was a lull, and then the storm broke. The 
Boers rose in revolt. 

A great meeting held at Paardekraal (Krugersdorp) elected a 
triumvirate, Kruger, Pretorius and Joubert, to serve as an Executive 
till the Volksraad resumed its functions. Heidelberg was chosen as a 
temporary capital ; and at Heidelberg, on Dingaan’s Day (December 
16), the flag of the Republic was hoisted. C 5 n the same day, Piet 

^ Martineau, ii, 362-5. * Garter, Narrative of the Boer JVar, pp. 80-3. 
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Cronje’s men opened fire on Major Winslow’s detachment at Pot- 
chefstroom.^ On the 20th, a column of 240 men, sent to reinforce 
the garrison at Pretoria, was shot to pieces by Joubert in attempting 
to cross Bronkhorst Spruit. 

Sir George Colley, Wolseley’s successor, was in a difficult position. 
He had little over 1000 men at his disposal. He might wait for rein- 
forcements. But there was danger lest, if given time, the rebellion 
might spread into the neighbouring colonics. Colley decided to check 
the rising forthwith, and to relieve the scattered British garrisons 
beleaguered in the Transvaal. Doubtless he underrated the military 
prowess of the irregular forces he had to meet. 

The Boers were a “nation of deerstalkers”. Superior in numbers 
and vastly superior in marksmanship to the British troops, they 
awaited their advance in well-chosen positions.^ Colley tried to force 
his way into the Transvaal from Natal through the pass at Laing’s 
Nek. There on 28 January 1881, and again on 7 February, at Ingogo 
River, Joubert repulsed him after severe fighting.^ Reinforcements 
were at hand. But without waiting for them, Colley pushed reso- 
lutely on. Still with inadequate forces, he made a second attempt to 
force Laing’s Nek from the west, where the steep and lofty Majuba 
mountain commands the position. The height was scaled on the 
night of 26 February. At dawn the Boers, looking up from their 
encampment below, beheld the British troops on the summit. Ex- 
pecting to be devastated by shell fire, their first impulse was to 
retreat. But neither rockets nor gatlings had been brought up, and 
they decided to attack. They advanced skilfully under cover, swarm- 
ing up in open order through gullies and undergrowth, and firing as 
they advanced from terrace to terrace. They reached the brow 
unscathed, for the British troops were badly posted in a cramped 
position on a mountain top, convex-shaped. Nor did the untrained 
levies of Dutch farmers hesitate to charge when they came face to 
face in the open. Pouring in a series of murderous volleys, they drove 
the defenders in headlong flight, with a loss of 280 men, killed, 
wounded and prisoners, out of 554. Colley was killed upon the 
summit. 

Majuba, from a military point of view, was a mere incident. Sir 
Evelyn Wood, with large reinforcements, was ready to retrieve it. 
Sir Frederick Roberts sailed from England to succeed Colley. But 
before he arrived, an armistice had been concluded (23 March). The 
Boers had agreed to disperse to their homes, when they had been 
guaranteed complete self-government, under the suzerainty of the 
Queen. For Lord Kimberley had opened negotiations before 

^ Leyds, First Annexation^ pp. 265 sqq.\ Garter, Narrative, pp. 1 16 sqq. 
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Ingogo, and had instructed Colley to arrange an armistice. Kruger’s 
reply, accepting it, was not received till 7 March, after the engage- 
ment at Majuba.^ There were loud demands that the military 
situation should first be rectified. But the Cabinet, making the fond 
and frequent British mistake of judging other people by themselves, 
decided to ignore the Boer victories, and to trust to the effect of an 
act of magnanimity. No doubt they were influenced by the dread 
of civil war throughout South Africa. Already Free State volunteers 
were coming to the aid of the Boers; the Volksraad had declared its 
sympathy with the objects of the Transvaal; and if the Orange Free 
State were to join the insurgents, their example would probably be 
followed by a large proportion of the Cape Colony Afrikanders in the 
endeavour to achieve a “United South Africa, free from British 
authority”.^ 

If Gladstone’s Government had restored the independence of the 
Transvaal Republic immediately after taking office, it might have 
been an act of wisdom and in just accordance with their criticisms of 
thcit' predecessors. But to refuse it at first, and then to concede it 
after defeat in the field, to a people so ignorant of the real strength of 
Great Britain, was too generous a gesture. Its eTect was to fill the 
Boers with contempt for the nation they thought they had conquered, 
and overweening confidence in their power to push the British into 
the sea.^ Loyal British subjects, left to bear the brunt of Boer arro- 
gance, were filled with a bitter sense of humiliation and resentment. 
Queen Victoria expressed the intense dissatisfaction of a large part 
of her subjects at home and abroad when she told Ministers that 
disastrous results would follow the humiliation of a peace made on 
the morrow of defeat.^ 

The terms of settlement were arranged by a Royal Commission 
acting under instructions from Downing Street. By the Preamble of 
the Convention of Pretoria^ (3 August 1881), the Transvaal was 
guaranteed “complete self-government, subject to the suzerainty of 
Her Majesty”, and upon conditions laid down in thirty-two articles. 
Control of relations with Foreign Powers was secured by Article II. 
The boundaries of the Transvaal territory, including the eastern 
districts, were for the first time clearly defined (Arts. I and XIX). 
Native interests were carefully protected by a series of Articles (III, 
XIII-XV, XXI-XXIII), Article III providing that no enactment 
specially affecting them should have effect without Her Majesty’s 
consent, and Articles XXI-XXIII erecting a Native Locations Com- 

^ Pari. Pat). i88i, lxvii [C. 28^7]. 
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mission, which was to hold land on their behalf. A British Resident 
was to perform functions analogous to those of a charge d’affaires 
and Consul-General (Arts. XVII, XVIII). The independence of the 
Swazis was recognised (Art. XXIV). The Transvaal State was made 
liable for the debts of the South African Republic before the annexa- 
tion, and for expenditure since, as well as for compensation for 
specified damages during the war (Arts. VII-XI). Article XXV 
prohibited discrimination against British produce or manufactures. 
Articles XXVI and XXVII safeguarded the rights of persons other 
than natives “conforming themselves to the laws of the Transvaal” 
as to immigration, trading, property, residence and taxation. No 
provision was made as to their political status. But in the conversa- 
tions with H.M.’s representatives preliminary to the Convention, 
Kruger had definitely promised that, as before the annexation, 
British subjects should enjoy complete freedom of trade and that 
there should be no difference as to privileges between them and the 
Boers “so far as burgher rights are concerned” except perhaps “in 
the case of a young person who has just come into the country”.^ 
History would have been very different had he kept that promise in 
the spirit in which it had been understood by the Commissioners. 
Without it, the Convention would not have been signed.^ 

Whether the conclusion of peace in the face of defeat was wise or 
foolish may be an open question. What seems less doubtful is that 
twice, in little over a year, British statesmen had the opportunity of 
recognising the Transvaal as a self-governing State under the 
effective paramountcy of the Imperial Government, exercised by 
the High Commissioner acting through a local agent with definite 
powers of control, and twice it threw away that golden opportunity 
of uniting British and Afrikanders alike, without sacrifice of in- 
dividuality, in loyal devotion to an Empire State, working cordially 
both for the good of a united South Africa and of the greater whole. 
The Boers had regained their independence. It remained to be seen 
how they would use it. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT, 1872-1886 

During the fateful last quarter of the nineteenth century, the 
foreground of South African history is filled by all those issues which 
arose from the question how men of Dutch and English speech 
should live together in amity. Certain aspects of this drama now 
fall to be considered: the political development of Dutch South 
Africans; the attempts, successful in varying degrees in the several 
parts of South Africa but chiefly at the Gape, to guide that develop- 
ment in the direction of co-operation in a common South Africa; 
and then the progressive hardening of Dutch sentiment in hostility 
to British sentiment. All this fills the foreground. But in the back- 
ground there is the abiding question of the relations between white 
man and coloured man. At times, when solid progress has been made 
towards the attainment of a united European front, that question 
takes a more prominent place, but for the most part, the gathering 
conflict between British and Dutch obscures men’s vision of the more 
enduring problem, and in the republics and in Natal native problems 
advance steadily to that complexity which has made them issues of 
life and death for Western civilisation in twentieth-century South 
Africa. 

On 28 November 1872 the Constitution Ordinance Amendment 
Act,^ which provided for the introduction of responsible government 
in the Cape Colony, was promulgated; next day the names of the 
new ministers were published. The colony’s first Prime Minister was 
John Charles Molteno. Southey, the retiring Colonial Secretary, and 
William Porter had both declined the proffered honour, the former 
because the opposition he had tendered to the colony’s constitutional 
development made it impossible for him to secure the necessary 
support, the latter on personal grounds; and Saul Solomon had put 
forward impossible conditions.^ Molteno had fought vigorously for 
responsible government. The post therefore fell to him. 

The new Prime Minister was a man of honesty, energy, and dis- 
cretion, well fitted to guide the colony in its new constitutional 
adventure. He appeased the bitter opposition which had been offered 
to the change by giving a seat in his Cabinet to one member who had 
strenuously opposed responsible government, and by providing for 
the representation of eastern as well as western interests. 

Fortune favoured the new Government. The bad times of the 

^ Act No. I of 1872. Text in Eybers, G. W., Select Constitutional Docs, relating to S, A,^ 
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’sixties had come to an end. A tide of prosperity was setting in. 
Agriculture was advancing and the plumage of the ostrich was 
beginning to yield rich returns. The discovery of diamonds was 
bringing men and money into the land. There was expansion of trade 
and an increase in the colony’s revenues. On these foundations the 
Government hastened to build. It acquired the telegraphs and the 
sixty-three miles of railway then in existence from their private 
proprietors, thus establishing in both cases the principle of state- 
ownership ; ^ it arranged for greater speed and regularity in steamship 
communications between South Africa and Europe ; it set about the 
development of the colony’s very inadequate harbour facilities ; it put 
in hand the construction of bridges over the Orange and the Kei ; 
and in 1874 it launched what was, for those days, an ambitious 
scheme of railway construction into the interior from the ports of 
Capetown, Port Elizabeth, and East London. ^ 

One of the first acts of the new Government, and a not inappro- 
priate symbol of the colony’s advancement in political status, was the 
establishment by Act of Parliament in 1873 of the first university 
in South Africa, the University of the Cape of Good Hope,^ a purely 
examining body with power to confer degrees, which was, however, 
destined to serve the country well for forty-five years. 

On the strictly political side Molteno’s policy had two main aims. 
He stood for the defence and maintenance of the colony’s constitu- 
tional privileges, and he sought to end the ancient feud between 
easterners and westerners, which had expressed itself in the con- 
stantly recurring agitation for separation. In keeping with the first 
of these aims was his appointment, when a vacancy occurred in 1873, 
of his thirty-one-year-old Attorney-General, J. H. de Villiers, as 
Chief Justice, a singularly happy choice which ended the tradition 
that Chief Justices must be drawn from oversea. With the second 
object in view, Molteno recruited his fellow-ministers from all parts 
of the colony and held the administrative balance even between east 
and west; and, in 1874, to remove the old lines of political cleavage, 
he reconstituted the Legislative Council, hitherto elected on the basis 
of two great constituencies, east and west, by dividing the colony 
into seven circles, each returning three members.^ At the same time 
the return of prosperity diverted men’s minds into other channels, 
and so furthered the success of his policy. 

Molteno’s attitude in relation to the Carnarvon confederation 
despatch was a natural expression of his general policy.® That 
despatch threatened to revive the provincial feud which Molteno was 
trying to scotch by providing for the separate representation of east 

^ Acts 15 and i8 of 1872 and 19 of 1874. 
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and west at the proposed conference, and showed a singular lack 
of appreciation of the colony’s new status, not only by launching a 
proposal of vital importance to South Africa without prior consulta- 
tion with the one self-governing British colony, but also by sug- 
gesting the names of representatives of both sections of the colony. 
Moreover, the propaganda conducted by Froude, an emissary of the 
Secretary of State, was definitely opposed to the policy of the colony’s 
responsible ministers. Molteno’s opposition and the results of it have 
already been described; here it is sufficient to emphasise the significance 
of his attitude as a vindication of the colony’s constitutional rights. 

Molteno was destined to fight yet another battle in the same cause. 
In 1877 a Kaffir war broke out,^ and constitutional issues were raised 
which led to a violent conflict^ between the ministry and Sir Bartle 
Frere, who had succeeded Sir Henry Barkly as Governor in March 
1877. Molteno, with his Commissioner of Lands and Works, John 
Xavier Merriman, who was acting virtually as War Minister, main- 
tained that the rebellion in the Ciskei was a matter with which the 
colohy alone should deal, using its own troops and appointing its own 
commanding officer. Frere insisted on the imperial general having 
control of all the operations in the war on both s.'des of the Kei, and 
claimed, by virtue ofhis commission as Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, that he was not bound by the advice of his ministers in regard to 
the command ofmilitary forces of any kind, with the result that Molteno 
tendered his resignation. It was not at first accepted, but a few days 
later, after the decisive victory of the war had been won, the Governor 
dismissed his Prime Minister, and summoned J. Gordon Sprigg to 
succeed him. The action was strictly constitutional and legal in itself, 
but unparalleled in the annals of responsible government. And as 
if to emphasise its significance as an effective diminution of the 
colony’s constitutional status, the Secretary of State, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, defended the attitude of the Governor, in the matter 
of the military command, on the ground that “in consequence of 
the peculiar conditions of the colony and the adjacent territories, 
responsible government, as established at the Cape, has necessarily 
been made subject to a limitation not elsewhere required”.^ 

Molteno had fallen in the defence of the colony’s constitutional 
privileges. Yet when his dismissal came up for discussion at the next 
session of Parliament, this aspect of the matter received scant atten- 
tion. Other considerations were allowed to obscure it; the fluidity 
of parties, which, for lack of clearly defined issues, characterised the 
Gape House during this period, asserted itself; and, while in 1877, 
Molteno had enjoyed the support of a considerable majority, in 1878 
his dismissal was endorsed by 37 votes to 22 in a House which no 

^ Vide supra, p. 469. 
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election had intervened to change.^ Clearly the fight for the principle 
that the colony was mistress in her own house was not yet won. It was 
only destined to be carried through to success by the co-operation 
of men who represented a wider range of public opinion than Molteno 
had voiced. First it was necessary that the Afrikaans-speaking 
majority in the colony should find itself politically and, in alliance 
with representatives of their English-speaking fellow-colonists, should 
take up the defence of colonial privileges. 

To a very large section of the population the constitutional change 
which took place in 1872 had been of no immediate significance. 
At that time most of the Afrikander colonists were completely out of 
touch with political activities. Indeed their interest in public affairs 
was practically confined to the hot disputes between orthodoxy and 
rationalism then raging in the Dutch Reformed Church. To the 
debates in Parliament, in which in actual fact they had little effective 
representation, they paid but scant attention, and to them it mattered 
not at all whether they were under a system of representative or of 
responsible government. Successive systems of government at the 
Cape since the foundation of the settlement had done little to develop 
their political consciousness. Lacking responsibility, they lacked in- 
terest. Moreover, the progressive Anglicisation since 1806 of all 
public activities operated in the same direction. In Parliament, in 
the Civil Service, in the Courts, in education, English and English 
alone was recognised. For many of the Dutch colonists of those days, 
who knew but little, if any, English, there was no means of political 
expression, no organisation, and no inducement to participate in 
public affairs. Many qualified voters did not trouble to register, those 
who did register could only with the greatest difficulty be prevailed 
upon to vote, and in many of the constituencies the idea of putting 
forward a local candidate hardly seemed to merit consideration. For 
a great part of the country the three large towns. Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and Grahamstown, supplied the Parliamentary representa- 
tives. So it came about that though the European population of the 
colony was to the extent of perhaps two-thirds Afrikaans-speaking, 
only one-fourth of the members of Parliament bore Dutch names, 
and many of those belonged to more or less Anglicised families living 
in the towns. 

It was in the eighteen-seventies that this spell of apathy began to 
be broken. It may be that the grant of responsible government did 
something to cause a stirring in the dry bones — far more potent, 
however, were the increased activity of Dutch journalism at that 
time, and the wave of feeling which spread through the Afrikaans- 
speaking people of the colony as a result of the annexations of Basuto- 
land and the diamond fields. In both cases, but more especially 
the latter, they felt that injustice had been done to their brothers 
^ ParL Pap , 1878, lvi [C. 2144], p. 196. 
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across the Orange. Public affairs at last came to have a meaning and 
significance for them, and the awakening of Dutch national sentiment 
commenced.^ 

For this new spirit new forms of expression were soon found. In 
the first instance, however, these were economic and cultural rather 
than political. In the Eastern Province from 1873 onwards Boeren- 
vereenigingen^ associations of Dutch farmers, began to be formed. 
Similar associations had long been in existence amongst the British 
settlers ; now for the first time the Dutch farmers began to organise. 
A few years later an association of wine farmers was launched in the 
Western Province. Different in character was a movement originally 
cultural, but soon developing a political bias, which was presently 
launched at Paarl. A propaganda had already been started there 
in 1872 by Arnoldus Pannevis^ for the recognition of Afrikaans for 
literary and other purposes. As long as Dutch, for literary and public 
purposes, meant the Dutch of Holland, the cultural development of 
the average South African of Dutch descent, who spoke a language 
whith diverged markedly from it, was very seriously impeded ; but 
if once it were recognised that the language which he spoke could 
be used for all purposes, an immense extension of his facilities for 
self-expression would follow. Hence, in 1875, the Rev. S. J. du Toit 
founded “di Genootskap van regte Afrikaners” — the Society of true 
South Africans, which had as its object “to defend our language, our 
nation and our people”.^ Among its first activities was the establish- 
ment in 1876 of Di Afrikaanse Patriot^ a newspaper in Afrikaans, which 
was followed by the issue of several books in that language. In the 
first instance this movement attained only partial success, but in the 
fullness of time it was destined to have important cultural results. 

Upon these economic and cultural expressions of new vitality there 
followed an organisation of a more definitely political character. To 
meet the cost of the Kaffir War, the Sprigg Government, which was 
predominantly Eastern, submitted to the House in 1878 proposals for 
additional taxation. One of these provided for an excise of 2 s. per 
gallon on colonial brandy. The western wine farmers were stirred 
to vigorous protest. They secured the reduction of the proposed tax 
by one-half, but a more important result was the establishment by 
J. H. Hofmeyr of a Boeren Beschermings Vereeniging (Farmers Pro- 
tection Association) A The personality and the ideals of its founder 
were destined to give the foundation of this Association great signifi- 
cance in South African history, and to end the mute and expressionless 
inertia which had until then characterised the Dutch colonist. 

Hofmeyr belonged to a Dutch family which had farmed in what 

^ These developments can best be studied in the files of the Dutch press at the Cape 
of this period, notably De J^uid Afrikaarty De Volksblad, De Volksvriendy and Di Patriot. 

* Het Zmd Afrikaansche Tijdschrifty 1884, pp. 127-8. 

* Constitution quoted in van Niekerk, L., Dt Eerste Afrikaanse Toalbezve^ngt P- 4* 

* Constitution quoted in Appendix to Hofmeyr, J . H., L\fe qf Jan Hendrik p. 643 . 
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were then the outskirts of Cape Town since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. He had played a prominent part in the journalistic 
activity that had marked the ’sixties, standing forward as a champion 
of religious orthodoxy, and he himself had joined the staff of De 
Volksvriendy a Dutch newspaper established in 1862 to champion the 
orthodox view in the religious controversy, had become its virtual 
editor at the age of seventeen, and had at length after a most 
strenuous struggle developed it into a journal of sufficient strength 
to be able to absorb the old-established Afrikaan in 1871. 

In this and in other ways he won a position of influence and 
authority. From an early stage he had realised the essential unity 
of South Africa, and had set himself to work for that ideal. The 
annexation of the diamond fields had stirred him profoundly, since, 
for the moment, it rendered that ideal the more difficult of attain- 
ment, because of the alienation of the hitherto Anglophile Free State. 
He was by temperament too conservative to desire to guide the 
awakening Dutch national sentiment along lines that would disturb 
the relations between the colony and Great Britain, but to him the 
Griqualand West disputes brought home very forcibly the lesson, 
that for the maintenance of amity within the South African family, 
and for the ultimate attainment of unity, it was essential that the 
Dutch in the colony should find the means of political expression, 
so that Dutch and English might co-operate on equal terms. So it 
was that he launched the Boeren Beschermings Vereeniging^ not so much 
as an organisation to combat a particular tax, but as a means of 
stimulating the political activity of the Dutch farmer. 

The new organisation met with immediate success. At the elections 
of 1879 several of its candidates were returned. Hofmeyr himself 
entered Parliament, and at once became leader of the so-called 
Afrikander party of Afrikaans-speaking members. Meantime the 
annexatV'n of the Transvaal had taken place with the result that 
the Dutch national movement entered upon a new phase. In 1879 
S. J. du Toit launched in Di Patriot a project for the establishment 
of a new organisation to be called the Afrikander Bond.^ It differed 
from the Vereeniging in the greater comprehensiveness of its con- 
ception. It was to include within its scope citizens of the two republics 
as well as of the colony, and its aim was to be a ‘‘united South 
Africa under its own flag”. At first the movement hung fire, until 
the Transvaal War of Independence sent a new wave of sentiment 
sweeping through Dutch-speaking South Africa. The national con- 
sciousness was now fully awakened, the sense of national pride em- 
bracing republicans and colonists of Dutch speech as members of a 
single nation was stirred, and the stream started flowing strongly in 

^ Di Patriot, 20 June and 4 July 1879. Sec rJso articles from Di Patriot reprinted in 
pamphlet form under the title De Transvaalse (Jolog (English translation entitled, The 
Birth of the Bond) , 
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republican channels. Of this du Toit took full advantage. A large 
number of branches of the Bond were established in the colony and 
in the republics, and the Vereeniging was, so it seemed, being left high 
and dry. The situation was one of real danger for the peace of South 
Africa.^ Had the anti-British sentiment engendered by the Transvaal 
troubles been allowed to find permanent expression in an avowedly 
separatist and republican organisation, such as the Bond was at its 
inception, the consequences might have been exceedingly serious. 
This danger Hofmeyr averted. He himself had no sympathy with 
du Toit’s separatist aims. He accepted the position that some day 
South Africa would stand apart from the Empire. But he believed 
that there was much to be done before it became practical politics 
even to contemplate such an ideal, and in the meantime he regarded 
its proclamation as a serious threat to the peaceful and harmonious 
development of the colony. And so, since the Vereeniging^ owing to 
the restriction of its objects, could not contend against the Bond, he 
threw himself into the latter movement, brought about its amalga- 
matfon with the Vereeniging^ and secured the elimination from its 
constitution of anything that would suggest a separatist tendency, sub- 
stituting self-dependence for independence as the ideal which it was 
to pursue.^ The connection of the Bond in the Cape with branches 
in the republics was allowed to lapse into desuetude. In itself it came 
to be simply a party political organisation for the banding together 
of those whose desire it was that the Dutch colonist should take his 
rightful place in political life, and that his ideals should make their 
contribution towards the shaping of colonial policies. At the election 
of 1884 the Afrikander Bond sent Hofmeyr back to Parliament as 
leader of a party of thirty-two in the House, not in itself commanding 
a majority, but the largest individual section, enabling him, since he 
repeatedly refused to accept the Premiership himself, to act as the 
maker and unmaker of successive Governments. 

It is in the light of the growing influence of the Afrikander party 
that the parliamentary history of the Cape Colony during this period 
can best be understood. The years of the Sprigg Government were 
full of difficulty and confusion. The colony had many troubles of its 
own, and to these were added the repercussions of events in the 
Transvaal and in Zululand.^ Sprigg’s position soon weakened; only 
the absence of an organised Opposition and the fluidity of the party 
system enabled him to carry on. The first serious blow to his prestige 
was his failure in 1880 to carry a resolution for the summoning of a 

^ For further study of these events refe:ence should be made to the files of Di Patriot 
and De ^uid Afrikaan. Also vide infra, p. 51 1 . 

* See constitution of Afrikander Bond (1883) quoted in Hofmeyr, Life of Jan Hendrik 
Hofmeyr, p. 649, also “ Programme of Principles of the Afrikander National Party (1889) ”, 
ibid. p. 652. See also Reports of Annual Congresses of Afrikander Bond, most conveniently 
accessible, together with other relevant documents, in Hofmeyr Collection, S. A. Public 
Library, Gape Town. • Vide supra, pp. 475 - 7 . 
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conference to discuss confederation.^ For many members confedera- 
tion had been shorn of its charms by the Zulu War; to the Afrikander 
party it implied acquiescence in the annexation of the Transvaal; 
Kruger, Joubert and Jorissen came down from Pretoria to put their 
case to their well-wishers at the Gape; and the opposition organised 
by Hofmeyr was so effective that in the debate the Government 
accepted the previous question. Shortly afterwards Frere left South 
Africa, and Sir Hercules Robinson governed in his stead. 

This blow to ministerial prestige, upon which followed several 
defeats sustained on points of detail in connection with its policy 
of railway extension, encouraged the formation of a regular Opposi- 
tion. Mismanagement in Basutoland ^ provided the material for an 
attack. At the commencement of the 1881 session a ‘‘No Confidence” 
motion was submitted and received the backing of the Afrikander 
party.® It was narrowly defeated, but a few days later Sprigg was 
advised that he no longer had the backing of the Griqualand West 
members, who had entered the House that session in consequence 
of the annexation (1880) of that colony to the Cape. As a result 
Sprigg tendered his resignation. The spokesmen of the Griqualand 
West members was Cecil John Rhodes.^ For the first time Rhodes 
and Hofmeyr had co-operated towards a common end. 

The new Prime Minister was Thomas Scanlen, and among his 
ministers were Molteno, Merriman and Hofmeyr. Molteno, however, 
soon retired owing to age, and Hofmeyr also left the Cabinet, mainly 
because of a dispute with Merriman ; but for some time he and his 
party continued to give the Government the support on which it 
depended. As a result he was able to make considerable advances 
towards the satisfaction of the newly awakened Dutch national senti- 
ment. In 1882 the Constitution Ordinance was amended so as to 
permit the use of the Dutch language in addressing either House of 
Parliament.® In that same session provision was made for the use 
of Dutch as the medium of instruction in certain grades of schools. 
In the Parliament elected in 1884, where the Afrikander party was 
in a still stronger position, a bill was passed placing Dutch and 
English on an equal footing in Magistrate’s Courts,® and it was 
further agreed that all public bills and other papers should be sub- 
mitted to the House in both languages. Still later a substantial 
advance was made in the direction of requiring a knowledge of Dutch 
for appointment to most posts in the Civil Service. But the form of 
Dutch for which recognition was thus secured was the Dutch of 
Holland, not Afrikaans; for Hofmeyr was not in complete sympathy 
with the cultural ideals of Pannevis and du Toit. 

^ ParL Pap. 1880, li [C. 2655], pp. 4 sqq. * Vide supra^ p. 480. 

• Cape Times, 12 April 1881, ana subsequent -'lays. 

• Williams, Basil, Cecil Rhodes, p. 63. * Act No. i of 1882. Text in Eybers, p. 66. 

• Act No. 21 of 1884. This and similar legislation is given in Eybers, pp. 133 sqq. 
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The co-operation between Scanlen and the Afrikander party did 
not last long. The breach came on a matter raising issues far wider 
than its immediate significance. The Scanlen Government had at- 
tained a considerable measure of success in the administration of the 
colony. But as the war-time boom had spent itself, the clouds of 
depression gathered. There was a set-back in the prosperity of the 
diamond fields caused by extensive falls of rock which made small- 
scale mining impossible. A considerable shrinkage in population 
resulted. The colony’s agricultural industry had to endure the attacks 
of drought and disease. It was a measure taken by the Government 
in dealing with one of those diseases, phylloxera, which, technically, 
led to its fall;^ the real cause was, however, its alienation of the 
Afrikander party by its Basutoland policy. 

Repeated failures in Basutoland, the resultant loss of prestige, and 
the colony’s financial difficulties induced Scanlen in 1883 to fall back 
on the policy of retrocession to the Imperial Government. He fol- 
lowed this up by announcing his intention of asking Downing Street 
to sftinex the Transkeian territories as well.^ On this issue the 
Afrikander party definitely broke with the Government. The reintro- 
duction of the Imperial Government as a direct governing factor in 
lands hitherto within the colony or on its borders was obviously in 
conflict with the Bond’s ideal of colonial self-dependence. This policy 
of colonialism, as it came to be called, was based on a ready acceptance 
of the imperial connection with all its privileges and obligations, but also 
on the principle that the affairs of the colony should, as far as possible, 
be settled in the colony, and that if external assistance were required 
for the solution of South African problems, such assistance should 
not be sought overseas, but in South Africa itself by co-operation 
with the other South African communities. It was a policy Vvdth which 
many English colonists found themselves heartily in accord; hence, 
after an election fought mainly on the cession of the Transkei, Scanlen 
met the new House, and found himself faced not merely with an 
enlarged and consolidated Afrikander party, but also with a con- 
siderable English opposition. He therefore took the first opportunity 
of resigning. Hofmeyr declined to form a ministry lest Afrikander 
rule should consolidate the English elements in the House against 
it and thus deepen the racial cleavage. Rather than that, he lent 
rhe support of the Afrikander party to Thomas Upington, whose 
ministry took office with the declaration that its policy was to assume 
control of the dependencies on the colonial borders, to exercise fully 
its rights of self-government, and to resist anything that would reduce 
the colony’s liberties by subjecting the management of its internal 
affairs to outside control.^ 

^ Cape Hansard, Legislative Assembly, 1884, pp. 12 sqq. 

2 Pari Pap. 1883, XLViii [G. 3708], pp. 3, 22, 37. 

* Cape Hansard, Legislative Assembly, 1884, pp. 20, 21. 
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At a very early stage these principles were challenged in spirit, 
if not in letter, by the incidents which led to the annexation of 
Bechuanaland by the Imperial Government. These events are 
recounted elsewhere;^ here it is only necessary to refer to their reac- 
tions on Cape political developments. Two things are important. 
Firstly, these events led to an extension of direct imperial rule in 
South Africa, with which the policy of colonialism was clearly in 
conflict. The establishment of the two small republics of Stellaland and 
Goshen^ in what is now Bechuanaland raised the question of the 
control of the route of northward expansion. The recent Convention 
of London ruled out the possibility of annexation by the South 
African Republic. The Imperial Government was disposed to favour 
direct imperial control. Hofmeyr and Upington wanted annexation 
to the colony, and the Cape House in its 1884 session accepted this 
in principle.® But the developments in Bechuanaland and especially 
the folly of S. J. du Toit, now a member of Kruger’s Government, 
in hoisting the republican flag there in defiance of the Convention, 
caused a storm. If the annexation of the Transvaal had stirred Dutch 
colonial sentiment, the retrocession had left its mark on British 
colonial sentiment, a mark which had been deepened by the success 
of the Bond in stimulating Dutch national consciousness. Now, as a 
result of the incidents in Bechuanaland, an Imperial League was 
founded as a counterweight to the Bond, and a strong appeal was 
made for imperial military intervention, with the hope, hardly unex- 
pressed, that the opportunity would be taken to “avenge Majuba”. 
The result was the Warren expedition, the imperial annexation of 
Bechuanaland, and a further blow to the policy of colonialism.^ 

But in another way the Bechuanaland episode had an even further- 
reaching effect on Cape politics. It marked an important stage in 
the political development of Cecil Rhodes. It was he who had first 
urged the necessity of keeping open the road to the north.^ Through 
Robinson he had secured the insertion of a provision in the London 
Convention blocking the Transvaal’s westward expansion. Though 
at first favouring the annexation of Bechuanaland to the colony, he 
now showed himself not averse from imperial intervention, and he 
was one of those who pressed for the despatch of the Warren expedi- 
tion. But the later developments were by no means to his taste. 
Warren’s settlement aroused his bitter hostility and made him one 
of the foremost champions of colonialism, one of the most persistent 
in the demand that “the Imperial factor must be eliminated”.® As 
he himself put it in 1887, though he had come down to the House 

1 p. 513. 

Vide infray pp. 512-13. 

Cape Hansard, Legislative Assembly y 1884, pp. 342 saq.'. Pari. Pap. 1886, xlviii [C. 4643]. 

Pari. Pap. 1884-5, lvit [C. 4432]; 1886, xi^viii [C. 4643]. 

Vide infra, p. 512. 

“Vindex**, Cecil Rhodes, His Political Life and Speeches, pp. 66, 153. 
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in 1 88 1 “a most rabid Jingo, he had since passed through the fire 
of Bechuanaland 

So then the stage was set for the co-operation of Hofmeyr and 
Rhodes. The representative of an organisation which had once 
threatened to become an anti-British separatist republican move- 
ment had drawn near to Rhodes, the “regular, beefsteak, John Bull 
Englishman”,^ the man who in his first will had bequeathed his 
fortune yet unmade for the extension of British rule throughout the 
world They had met on the common platform of colonialism, whose 
main planks were self-dependence and hearty co-operation between 
all colonists, whether of British or of Dutch descent. 

But Bechuanaland did not merely convert Cecil Rhodes. It also 
converted the High Commissioner. In 1883 Sir Hercules Robinson 
had pressed for imperial interference in Bechuanaland, and next year 
had shown so little regard for his responsible ministers at the Cape 
that, without consulting them, he had appointed Rhodes as Special 
Commissioner in Bechuanaland although he had been a member 
of the Cabinet which they had just displaced. But in 1889 he was 
to declare publicly that of the three competing influences in South 
Africa — colonialism, republicanism, imperialism — imperialism was a 
vanishing quantity, “there being now no permanent place in South 
Africa for Imperial control on a large scale 

The Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance did not take concrete form im- 
mediately. In the next few years Rhodes played but a small part 
in Cape politics. The difficulties attendant on the amalgamation of 
the diamond mining enterprises, participation in the launching of 
the gold mining industry on the Witwatersrand, and his attempts to 
gain a footing in Zambesia, kept him fully occupied. Hofmeyr on 
his side was content to co-operate with Upington, “the Afrikander 
from Cork”, and from 1886, after a reshuffling of the Cabinet, with 
Sprigg. These were years of steady progress in the colony. The 
financial depression gradually spent itself. The discovery of gold® 
inaugurated an era of prosperity. Agriculture prospered, and as the 
price of the support which the Government received from the 
Afrikander party, a policy of agricultural protection was steadily 
pursued, to which Rhodes gave his blessing.® Moreover the racial 
passions which had been aroused in 1881 and again in 1884 were 
allayed, and with the support of the Government of the colony, and 
the backing in London of Sir Hercules Robinson, the policy of 
colonialism, as far at least as the Cape was concerned, definitely 
prevailed. 

^ Ibid. p. 153. See also Speech at 1891 Afrikander Bond Congress, ibid. pp. 26^sqq. 

^ See speeches of Hofmeyr and Rhodes, quoted in Hofmeyr, op. cit. p. 376. 

® Quoted in Michell, Life oj Cecil Rhodes, i, 68. 

* Quoted in “ Vindex’’, Cecil Rhodes, His Political Life and Speeches, p. xxxi in greater detail. 

Vide infra, 

® “ Vindex”, Cecil Rhodes, His Political Life and Speeches, p. 139. 
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We must now consider the extent to which similar progress was 
made elsewhere in South Africa and the measure of success attained 
by that policy in the sphere of inter-state relationships. In Natal the 
advance along the path of political progress was at first exceedingly 
slow. The grant of responsible government to the Cape and the 
subsequent growth of the sense of colonial self-dependence produced 
little effect in the sister colony. Natal’s relative imperviousness to 
influences emanating from its neighbours was due primarily to 
physical isolation, for she was sundered from the rest of South Africa 
either by mountains or by an almost solid block of native peoples, 
and her means of intercommunication were of the poorest. Again, 
Natal’s European population was still very small. In 1873 it amounted 
to 18,000, as against some 280,000 Bantu. The little colony with its 
superabundant native population and the powerful Zulu kingdom 
overshadowing its eastern frontier had not proved attractive to 
European capital, and there was a measure of justification for com- 
paring the European community of Natal to a forwarding agency 
in a native location. It is no wonder that there the plant of colonialism 
was of slow growth, or even that Natal was ready voluntarily to 
accept the curtailment of her constitutional liberties. 

In 1873, as we saw in the previous chapter,^ on the colony’s western 
border, a section of the Hlubi tribe, under the chief Langalibalele, 
broke out into rebellion, arising from the failure of some of his tribesmen 
to register guns they had acquired at the diamond fields.^ Though 
at one time this outbreak threatened to kindle an extensive native 
war, it was suppressed without any very great difficulty. The manner 
of its suppression, however, and the severity of the penalties meted 
out to the rebels did not receive the approval of the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Benjamin Pine, was recalled, 
and Sir Garnet Wolseley was sent out in 1875 Administrator to 
inaugurate a new native policy.^ In fact the main feature of his 
policy' proved to be a change in the constitution of the Legislative 
Council. It is remarkable evidence both of Wolseley’s prestige and 
of his diplomatic skill, that he persuaded the council, which had 
hitherto consisted of five officials and fifteen elected members and 
had, in 1874, actually voted for responsible government, to pass 
a Bill adding eight nominated members to its number for five 
years 

The year 1875 was, however, to mark a turning-point in Natal’s 
history. In that year, following on the resumption of the importation 
of Indian coolies, a policy of railway construction and harbour 
improvement was decided upon,® which increased the European popu- 

^ Vide supra y p. 454. 

* ParL Pap. 1874, [C. 1025]; ^^75, liii [C. 1121] and [G. 1158]. 

® Pari. Pap. 1875, [G. 1187], p^j. 5 sqq. 

* Law No. 3 of 1875, quoted in Eybers, p. 199. 

® Law No. 4 of 1875. 
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lation substantially. Immigration, too, was effectively encouraged by 
the financial boom brought about by the Zulu and Transvaal Wars ; 
but in the political sphere advance continued to be slow. In 1880 
the Legislative Council again petitioned for responsible government. 
It secured no more than a reversion to the pre-Wolseley constitution, 
and an intimation that the grant of responsible government would 
mean that the colony would have to provide for its own defence.^ 
At an election held in 1882 the colonists, who were only prepared to 
receive the privileges without bearing the responsibilities of an en- 
hanced political status, decided against responsible government on 
such terms. 

The increasing trade with the interior, however, and the resultant 
questions of customs duties and railway communication, brought 
home to Natal its membership of the South African family, and 
turned its thoughts in the direction, at least, of closer co-operation. 
It is significant that in 1884 a conference was held at Harrismith 
between representatives of Natal and of the Orange Free State to 
discLfis matters of common interest.^ 

During this period the Free State offered rather more evidence than 
did isolated and imperialistic Natal of an approa h towards a broad 
South African sentiment based on the conception of self-dependence. 
By tradition always closely associated with the Cape, and ever ready 
to move towards the goal of South African unity, it had been diverted 
towards isolationist republicanism by successive conflicts with British 
imperial policy in Basutoland, Griqualand West and the Transvaal. 
But the Free State was fortunate in the wise leadership of President 
Brand. It was possible for him to contend that the annexation of 
Basutoland and the diamond fields had relieved the republic of the 
difficulties of administering an unruly digger community, and had 
moreover tremendously simplified its native problem in that it alone 
among the South African states had no great preponderance of native 
inhabitants. The retrocession of the Transvaal Brand could represent 
as in large measure cancelling the annexation, while the advance of 
the Afrikander party to authority at the Cape, and the breadth of view 
which had come to characterise Sir Hercules Robinson’s policy could 
be noted as offering inducements to co-operation. Of the value of 
such co-operation the extension of the colonial railways virtually to 
the borders of the republic, to Colesberg in 1884 and to Kimberley 
and Aliwal North in 1885, gave tangible evidence. And to all this 
was added the consideration that, whereas the Cape had hitherto 
retained the whole of the customs duties on goods in transit to the 
Free State, a policy of active co-operation must lead to the recogni- 
tion of the republic’s claim to a rebate which had been put forward 
again and again since 1854. There was thus no lack of willingness 

1 Pari, Pap. 1882, xlvu [C. 3174]. 

® Natal Legislative Council, Sessional Papers, 1884, No. i. 
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on the part of the southern republic to contribute towards the 
realisation of that ideal of a united South Africa, of which Gape 
colonialism was a local manifestation. 

In the northern republic on the other hand the position was 
different. There, not unnaturally, the feelings aroused by the annexa- 
tion were more bitter than anywhere else; there the desire to co- 
operate with colonies under British rule was least likely to be displayed. 
The Convention of Pretoria had in large measure restored the liberties 
taken away in 1877, but it had not done so completely; and though 
the Convention of London undoubtedly allayed some of the bitter 
feelings, it brought no modification in the policy of which Paul 
Kruger had come to be the chief exponent. 

Kruger had risen steadily to be the leading figure in the political 
life of the Transvaal. When in the reaction from the Keate Award, 
President Pretorius resigned, the Rev. T. F. Burgers, a clergyman 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Cape Colony and a man of 
considerable intellectual ability and high idealism, was chosen as his 
successor. Burgers was one of the early exponents of the doctrine of 
a united South Africa from the Cape to the Zambesi, and he saw 
clearly the importance of the highly mineralised Transvaal in the 
greater South Africa of which he dreamed, and in relation to which 
he enunciated the doctrine of equal rights for aU civilised men. And 
so Burgers embarked with vigour and enthusiasm upon the task of 
fitting his republic for the role which he held it to be destined to play. 
Educational and administrative reforms were introduced into the 
republic,^ and the scheme of a railway from Delagoa Bay was 
launched.^ Burgers’s schemes failed because he did not take sufficient 
account of the characteristics of the people whom he had been called 
upon to rule. He lost sight of their essentially slow-moving con- 
servatism and of fissiparous tendencies which had not yet lost their 
power. 

Failure to appreciate these facts produced the inevitable con- 
sequences. Burgers’s new ideas, too precipitately introduced, pro- 
voked first criticism, then opposition, and then, in accordance with 
Transvaal tradition, well-nigh open revolution. Nor was it forgotten 
that Burgers had been one of the leaders of the Liberals in the 
theological disputes of the Cape Dutch Reformed Church. Theo- 
logically, perhaps, even more than in any other respect, the Transvaal 
Boer was steadfastly conservative. Paul Kruger, who was the cham- 
pion of the straitest theological sect, as well as one of those who had been 
most prominent in the Transvaal’s earlier political history, naturally 
enough became the leader of the anti-Burgers opposition. 

He came to the front yet more prominently as popular leader 

^ S. A. Republic, Law No. 4 of 1874. 

^ A. Republieky Staatscourant, 14 Jan. 1873; Volksraads Besluit of 16 Nov. 1874 {De 
Locale Wetten der Z* Republish, p. 603). 
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during the period of British occupation, and when the old Volksraad 
was reconstituted and the re-establishment of the republic was pro- 
claimed, Kruger, Prctorius and Commandant-General Joubert were 
appointed as a triumvirate to administer its affairs.^ The campaign 
of Majuba was the result, and the retrocession of the Transvaal. It 
was Kruger who had been the main motive power in the resistance 
which had been offered; it was Kruger who played the chief part 
in the subsequent negotiations; and so when in 1883 the Triumvirate 
gave way to a President, it was he who naturally and inevitably was 
elected to that post. 

Of his policy, equally naturally, the determination to regain com- 
pletely the republic’s independence, which he had fought so hard to 
secure, was the keynote. For that reason he would have as little as 
possible to do with the British colonies in South Africa. The willing- 
ness of the leaders of the Cape Afrikander party to acquiesce in their 
position within the Empire, and their opposition to the original 
separatism of the Bond, rendered them suspect in his view. Between 
his temperament and Hofmeyr’s there was a fundamental incom- 
patibility. So then his thoughts came to run definitely on lines counter 
to a wider South African policy. The men of education whom he 
required for the administration of his state he sought not from amongst 
the Dutch at the Cape, but in Holland and Germany; for the rest 
the ideal which he set himself to realise was that of a single Afrikander 
republic spreading northwards from the Orange, separated from the 
British colonies by a ring-fence, political and economic, and making 
contact with the outside world, not through British ports, but in the 
first instance by way of Delagoa Bay, and later through a Transvaal 
port on the east coast which he was determined to acqmre. The 
South Africanism of Kruger took account of the Dutch element only 
— all who did not belong to it could never become South Africans. 
And so tariffs were imposed upon colonial produce,^ monopolies 
were given to concessionaires with a view to the establishment of 
factories that would make the republic “economically independent”, 
and the construction of a railway to Lourengo Marques was actively 
pressed. In 18B3 the Portuguese had given a concession to one 
MacMuido to build a railway from the port to the frontier; next 
year the republic extended to a syndicate mainly financed in Holland 
and Germany the monopoly of railway construction within its 
borders.® 

Yet, strangely enough, it was from Kruger that the first move 
towards South African economic co-operation came. To this he was 
driven by the severe set-backs which his policy sustained. The railway 

^ ParL Pap. 1881, lxvi [C. 2794], pp. 3 sqq. 

* De Locale Wetten^ Volksraadsbeslmteny 2t and 22 Oct. i88i; Z' Republiek, Stoats^ 
couranty ii Oct. and i Nov. 1881. 

> Pari. Pap. 1890, li [C. 5903L PP- *9 m- 
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project advanced all too slowly. MacMurdo got into difRculties, the 
syndicate was inert. The sense of isolation increased within the 
republic. The post-war slump, with the restriction of credit and the 
decline in property values, hit it severely; the debt with which it had 
been saddled by the Pretoria Convention, even after it had been 
reduced by the Convention of London, crippled its finances ; there 
were renewed troubles in Sekukuni’s country, and a war lasting almost 
a year against the Mapoch tribes (1882-3); the development of the 
Lydenburg goldfields and of those which had been discovered in 
1882 in the Kaap valley further south (soon to be known as the 
Barberton area) was hanging fire for lack of railway communication ; 
marketing facilities for the produce of the farmers were inadequate. 
Kruger’s policy seemed to have brought no good to the republic, and 
he himself became increasingly unpopular. And so, with almost 
dramatic suddenness, he telegraphed to the Cape Government on 
30 July 1885 the enquiry, ‘‘How about the Customs Union? Is 
there no chance that we take off the duty on colonial brandy and 
colonial-made waggons, and you the duty on our tobacco?”^ At the 
beginning of 1886 the enquiry was repeated, together with a suggestion 
that the Cape railways should be extended from Bloemfontein to 
Pretoria. 

It was an opportunity which the Cape Colony might have been 
expected to seize with eagerness. As early as 1884 the Bond, under 
Hofmeyr’s inspiration, had declared for a South African Zollvercin, 
on the lines of the Zollverein in Germany which had become the 
German Empire, as the one immediately practicable step towards 
closer co-operation.^ Rhodes, too, had urged the same idea, and 
the Imperial Government had furnished a precedent by insisting that 
the Cape should pay Basutoland its fair share of customs receipts. 
It was of importance on other grounds that the colony should 
settle its ancient customs dispute with the Free State.® The com- 
petition of the low Natal tariffs was beginning to be felt, and in 1884 
the Cape Parliament had accepted as a professedly temporary 
measure a proposal to make a rebate to Free State merchants to the 
extent of the difference between the Cape and the Natal tariffs."* For 
this problem also the establishment of a South African Customs 
Union offered a permanent solution. But the Upington Government, 
hard pushed for money and blind apparently to the significance of 
the Transvaal’s overtures from the point of view of South African 
co-operation, after long delay rebuffed the Transvaal in the matter 
both of railways and of customs. 

Meanwhile the South African native problem was taking definite 

^ Cape Pari. Pap. 1886 [1342], m. i, 4. 

* See Report of Graaf>Reinet Congress of Africander Bond (Provinciale Bestuur). 

* Sec Article 8 of Bloemfontein Convention of 1854. 

^ Cape Hansardy Legislative Assembly , 1 884, pp. 283 sqq. 
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shape. In 1872 there had still been great masses of natives not 
under European control within the limits of the later Union of 
South Africa. The native problem was constantly in men’s minds, 
but it was regarded almost entirely as a problem of defence. For the 
most part, the policy followed in native affairs was one of drift; at 
the Cape alone, and that largely as a result of the co-operation 
between British and Dutch which the Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance 
represented, was real progress made. 

In general terms the Cape policy during this period may be said 
to have been a development of that initiated by Sir George Grey,^ 
whose chief aims were the assumption of responsibility by the Govern- 
ment for all native peoples up to the Natal border, the positive 
encouragement of these peoples to advance along the path of civilisa- 
tion, and as a means thereto, the extension of the magisterial system 
in substitution for the authority of the chiefs. One serious set-back, 
however, the Cape experienced in carrying out its policy. That was 
in Basutoland. 

In 1871 the Cape Parliament had agreed to take over the territory 
which Sir Philip Wodehouse had annexed.^ It proceeded to ad- 
minister it, in anticipation of the system to be developed later in the 
Transkei, not as a corporate part of the colony, but as a distinct 
administrative area to which colonial law did not apply. At the 
same time it followed the broad lines of the Grey policy by en- 
couraging civilisation through the development of the magisterial 
system.® These two features taken together constitute an anticipation 
of the policy now known as differentiation in contradistinction to 
the policy of identity, which had hitherto prevailed at the Cape, 
the underlying conception of the policy of differentiati )n being 
that the native should not be Europeanised, but encouraged to 
advance by development along the lines of his own distinctive 
characteristics. In conception the Cape policy as pursued in Basuto- 
land was sound, but the replacement of the chief’s authority by that 
of the magistrate should have been more gradual, and too little 
account was taken of certain fundamental features in the structure 
of Bantu society. Discontent gathered, and at length the storm 
broke when, after the suppression of a rebellion of the border chief, 
Morosi, the Sprigg Government in 1880 decided to apply to Basuto- 
land the Peace Preservation Act (No. 4 of 1879). This had been 
passed, as a result of the general native unrest then prevailing, in order 
to enforce the surrender of the guns which had been acquired mainly 
on the diamond fields. The resistance of the Basuto was unex- 

^ Vide supra, pp. 394-5, and see Despatch of Sir George Grey, dated 22 Dec. 1854 
in Further Papers relating to the Kaffir tribes. Pari. Pap. 1854-5, xxxviii [G. 1969], p. 38. 

* Act No. 12 of 1873, quoted in Eybers, p. 61. 

* See Reports of Governor’s Agent in Basutoland and of Resident Magistrates in suc- 
cessive issues of the Cape Bluebook on Native Affairs. 
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pectedly eflFective.^ The war dragged on, a large number of burghers, 
weary of the lengthening struggle, deserted, and when a few of the 
chiefs indicated their willingness to submit, the Government gladly 
availed itself of the offer of Sir Hercules Robinson to issue an Award 
for the settlement of the dispute.^ That Award imposed a fine of 
cattle on the Basuto, but allowed them to retain their guns, subject 
to registration and payment of a licence fee. But the trouble was not 
yet at an end. Many of the tribesmen failed to register their weapons, 
and the Scanlen Government, recognising, in the light of the experience 
of its predecessor, that it would be exceedingly difficult to enforce 
the Award with colonial troops, decided in 1882 on the policy of 
recalling both the Disarmament Proclamation and the Award, ^ and 
simply maintaining in Basutoland a force strong enough to support 
the authority of the magistrates. That policy also having failed, the 
Government early in 1883^ decided to withdraw its magistrates, and 
to be represented merely by a Governor’s Agent with a Native Council 
of Advice. But by this time colonial prestige had been sorely shaken ; 
the Basuto would have none of this new scheme, and in despair the 
Government arranged to hand over Basutoland to the imperial 
authorities, and to pay towards the cost of its administration a sum 
not exceeding 5(^20,000 annually in lieu of customs duties collected 
by it.® That arrangement became effective in 1884, and thus ended 
an episode which had seriously weakened the prestige of the European 
colonist in the eyes of a section of the native peoples, and had intro- 
duced, as a complication of the native problem of the future, the 
factor of direct imperial rule in an important native territory in the 
very heart of South Africa. 

Elsewhere, however, the colonial Government was more successful. 
In 1877 the so-called Ninth Kaffir War broke out, as a result of 
quarrels between Galekas and Fingos east of the Kei. At first the 
outbreak was confined to the Galekas under Kreli, and was, so it 
seemed, speedily crushed. There was, however, a recrudescence of 
the trouble. Some of the Tembus joined Kreli; Gaika tribes under 
Sandile, within the colonial boundaries, went into rebellion, and 
though Kreli was crushed in a battle fought near Kentani in February 
1878, the rebellion dragged on until July.® That war led to the first 
step in the carrying out of Grey’s policy of extending the direct 
authority of the colony over the Transkeian peoples. In 1879 Fingo- 
land and the Idutywa district were formally annexed, and Galeka- 
land, though not annexed, came to be administered to all intents 

1 Pari, Pap. i88i. lxvi [C. 2755], [C. 2821]; Lxvn [C. 2964]; 1882, Lxvii [C. 3112]; 
1883, XLvni [G. 3493], [C. 3708]. 

2 Pari. Pap. 1881, Lxvn [G. 2964], p. 20. See also Cape Pari. Pap. 1881, A. 44. 

• Pari. Pap. 1882, XLVii [G. 3112], p. 129. 

* Pari. Pap. 1883, XLvm [G. 3708], pp. i sqq. 

® For Order-in-Gouncil, see Pari. Pap. 1905, lv (^30), pp. 5-6 ; quoted in Newton, A. P., 
Unification of South Africa, i, 92. 

® Pari. Pap. 1878, lv [G. 1961], pp. 66 sqq.\ j^G. 2000] ; lvi [G. 2079], [G. 2144]. 
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and purposes as if it were. It was indeed grouped with the other two 
areas to form the Chief Magistracy of the Transkei.^ 

To the northward in what were coming to be known as Tembuland 
and Griqu aland East, colonial authority was also extended. In 
Griqualand East or No-man’s-land, Adam Kok had surrendered his 
authority in 1875. By 1877 seven colonial magistrates had been 
appointed in the area between the Umzimkulu and the Umtata, the 
Drakensberg and Pondoland. Technically they were little more than 
agents with the native chiefs, but in 1879 their position was regularised 
by the annexation of Griqualand East to the colony as a distinct 
Chief Magistracy. As for Tembuland, colonial authority had been 
established over the greater part of the territory in 1876; after the 
war of 1877-8 it was extended over Bomvanaland and Emigrant- 
Tembuland, and a Chief Magistracy of Tembuland was created. It 
was, however, not formally annexed, but remained in the same posi- 
tion as Galekaland.^ 

It w^s not until the Upington Government assumed office in 1884, 
and announced as its policy the assumption of definite control over 
the dependencies beyond the colonial borders, that a further advance 
was made. In 1884 the Cape annexed the portion of Pondoland in 
the immediate vicinity of the mouth of the Umzimvubu at Port 
St Johns,^ in 1885 Tembuland and Galckaland,^ and in 1886 it 
formally added the district of Mount Ayliff on the borders of Pondo- 
land to Griqualand East.® Save for Pondoland, the boundary of the 
Cape now marched with that of Natal. Though a British protectorate 
over the coast had been proclaimed in 1885,® Pondoland itself re- 
mained independent for a season. But disturbances on the frontiers 
and internal anarchy made it an awkward neighbour. For some 
time there was a question whether it should be annexed to Natal 
or the Cape, but Rhodes’s view prevailed, and with the consent of 
the Pondo chiefs it became Cape territory in 1894.*^ 

But of greater significance than the annexation of the Transkeian 
territories, where the three Chief Magistracies were in 1891 regrouped 
as two, and in 1902 united under a single officer, was the system of 
government applied to this almost exclusively native area. The 
governing principle of this system was the differentiation to which 
we have already referred.® The territories were not absorbed within 
the administrative system of the colony. The Governor-in-Council 
became the normal legislative authority, which meant legislation 
by proclamation. Parliament retaining merely the right of veto. 
Acts of Parliament did not apply unless expressly stated. With a wise 

^ Act 38 of 1877; Governor’s Proclamation No. i lo of 15 Sept. 1879. See also Bluebook 
on Native Affairs (Gape), 1879; 1884, p. viii. 

® Bluebook on Native Affairs (Cape), 1884, pp. ix, x, xii. 

* Act 35 of 1884. * Act 3 of 188^. 

® Act 37 of 1886. • ParL Pap, 1885, lvi [G. 4590], pp. 15 sqq. 

’ Cape ParL Pap. S. 9 of 1894 and 8 of 1895. ® Vide supra, p. 489. 
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gradualness the magistrates took the place of the chiefs. In terms of 
the admirable Report of the Native Laws and Customs Commission of 
1883,^ native civil law was recognised and administered without being 
codified, and a Transkeian Penal Code was drawn up. Agricultural 
development was encouraged and the practice of constant public con- 
sultation with natives was instituted. In general what was aimed at 
was a “unique progressive policy, adapting itself to the varied stages 
of advancing civilisation”. Thus was the way prepared for Rhodes’s 
Glen-Grey Act of 1894, which is dealt with in a later chapter.® 

^ Report of Commission of Native Laws and Customs , Cape Pari. Pap. G. 4 of 1883. 

* Vide infra, p. 546. 
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THE RA.CE FOR THE INTERIOR, 1881-1895 

The retrocession of the Transvaal, after the victory of the ‘‘em- 
battled farmers ”, made a nation out of a caste. It not only intensified 
national sentiment among the burghers of the Boer Republic, but 
spread it among Afrikaans-speaking inhabitants of all classes from 
Cape Point to the Limpopo, from the banks of the Tugela to the wilds 
of Damaraland. It stimulated the growth of the Young Afrikander 
Party, whose ideal was a United South Africa “under our own flag”. 
Partly the work and partly the inspiration of this movement was the 
Afrikander Bond. 

The founder of this organisation, as we saw in the previous chapter,^ 
was the Rev. S. J. du Toit, a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church 
at Paarl, whose brother was editor of the paper Di Patriot (1879). In 
articles, republished after the Boer War, he advocated the establish- 
ment of an association to combat the British scheme of federation and 
to inculcate “national development under our own flag”.^ 

The idea was taken up with enthusiasm in the Cape Colony. It met 
with less success in the Transvaal, partly because there its ideals had 
been to a great extent achieved ; partly because President Kruger re- 
garded with suspicion and dislike any division of authority. In the 
Free State it was discouraged by the wiser statesmanship of the 
President, Jan Brand, and J. G. Fraser,^ member of the Volksraad 
for Bloemfontein. But there it found support in a Judge, F. W. 
Reitz, who had been educated in Cape Town and London, and the 
German editor of a local paper, Carl Borckenhagen.^ 

The object of the Bond, as expounded by them, was the establish- 
ment of a Federated Afrikander Republic, and the expulsion of the 
“English usurper” by arms and the aid of foreign Powers, by boy- 
cotting English people and English trade, and by the assertion of the 
Afrikaans language.^ Its main effect would be, as J. X. Merriman 
declared, “to make the Transvaal Republic the Paramount Power”.® 
These extreme views were modified according to time and place, as 
expediency demanded, and as racial and political animosity waxed or 
waned. Thus, in the Cape Colony, under the controlling influence of 
J. H. Hofmeyr, the Bond assumed a constitutional and parliamentary 

^ Vide suproy p. 49 1 . 

* De Transvaalse Oology i88i. 

* Fraser, Sir J. G., Episodes in my Life, pp. 76-^2. 

* Bloemfontein Express y 7 April 1881; Theophilus Schreiner, Cape Times y 5 November 

1899- 

^ Thomas, G. H., The Origin of the Anglo-Boer War revealedy jm. S^sqq, 

® Speech at Grahamstown, January 1885, quoted Michell, Life of Rhodes, i, 229. 
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aspect, and was used more and more as a weapon in party politics. 
Hofmeyr recognised that the independence of South Africa was at the 
mercy of any Power which held the command of the sea. He therefore 
had no hope that the ideal of a United South Africa, from which the 
power of Great Britain should be eliminated, could be immediately 
realised. He disliked, too, the prospect of the domination of the 
Transvaal by such men as Kruger and Joubert. Nor had he any 
desire to substitute German for British dominion. Extremists, how- 
ever, kept the original end in view, though among the rank and file of 
easy-going Dutch colonial farmers the Bond meant little, except when 
some bone of contention over the Transvaal or treatment of natives 
roused racial feeling. 

The Boers of the Transvaal paid little heed to the boundaries fixed 
by the Pretoria Convention, or to the article which reserved to the 
suzerain Power the control of dealings with natives outside them. 
Unchecked by their Government, which was hardly able, even if 
willing, to restrain them, they trekked in search of new farms across 
the borders eastwards, and from 1882 onwards they penetrated into 
Zululand and took up land for farming there. On the western frontier, 
in Bechuanaland, they fomented the quarrels of rival Batlapin and 
Barolong chiefs, and were rewarded with grants of land by those 
whom they supported. Other European adventurers, from the 
diamond fields and elsewhere, took the opposite side. The whole 
country was kept in a ferment. Mankorwane and Montsiwa sought 
British aid; Masau and Moshete that of the Transvaalers. By the 
end of 1882 the former had been worsted, and the Boer supporters of 
their successful rivals carved out of their territory lands, in which they 
set up two little republics named Stellaland and Goshen.^ 

Thus, east and west, the expansion of the Transvaal had begun. It 
threatened to hem in Natal and the Cape Colony, and to cut them 
off from the Missionaries’ Road, the only trade route to the north and 
the interior, for already the protection of the Transvaal was being 
invited by the petty republics in Bechuanaland. ^ Already there was 
an attempt to secure a footing in Matabeleland, where the defeat of the 
British at Majuba was used as an argument to convince Lobengula 
that ‘‘Codlin was his friend, not Short”.® Furthermore in Germany, 
even before interest in South Africa and sympathy with the Transvaal 
had been roused by the Boer War, Ernst von Weber had suggested a 
German settlement in Matabeleland, where the Boers might join 
their German kindred in a colony free from British interference.^ 

1 Pari. Pap. 1883, xlix [C. 3486], [C. 3686]; 1884, lvii [C. 4194]; Leyds, W. J., The 
Transvaal Surrounded, pp. 99-172. 

* Pari. Pap. 1884, Lvn [C. 3841]. 

* Piet Joubert to Lobengula, 9 March 1882; Fitzpatrick, Sir P., The Transvaal from 
Within, pp. 54-5. The researches ofj. A. I. Agar-HV*milton in the Joubert Correspondence 
show that Joubert was supporting the Stellaland and Goshen filibusters. 

^ Berlin Geographical Journal, 1880. 
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Such expansion on the part of the Transvaal was barred by the 
Pretoria Convention, whilst the assertion of British suzerainty in the 
Preamble and Article II conflicted with the desire of the Transvaal 
for absolute independence and liberty to form alliances with foreign 
Powers. The hope of young Afrikanderism to see the Vierkleur “wav- 
ing from Table Bay to the Zambesi” was publicly expressed, and 
heartily endorsed by the recently elected President, Paul Kruger.^ 
“Then it shall be from the Zambesi to Simon’s Bay, Africa for the 
Afrikanders'’, he had written, in appealing for aid to President 
Brand in 1881 ; and in 1883 he led a deputation to London to demand 
the revision of the Convention of Pretoria. The Volksraad, he pointed 
out to Lord Derby, the new Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
Gladstone’s administration, had been very reluctant to accept the 
Pretoria Convention, and had only ratified it when he assured them 
that refusal would mean renewal of the war. Moreover, Lord 
Kimberley had hinted at the possibility of revision, when he urged 
them to ratify the Convention and trust to time and experience to 
prove the necessity of future concessions.^ 

Relief from financial obligations imposed by the Convention and 
the rectification of the south-west frontier were tiierefore now re- 
quested. Furthermore, the delegates, complaining that the Transvaal 
had not had the status of a contracting party in framing the Conven- 
tion, presented the draft of a revised treaty, embodying its claim to be 
a sovereign international State, with a provision for the consequent 
reference to foreign arbitration of such disputes as might arise out of 
the treaty. Thus a campaign was opened for an object never lost sight 
of until 1899. 

Lord Derby was far from being an energetic guardian of imperial 
interests. But he rejected both the draft treaty and the claim. Nor 
would he abandon the British suzerainty.^ He consented, however, 
to waive specific mention of it. The word “suzerainty”, in fact, was a 
vague term, which had never been authoritatively defined. For that 
reason, Derby explained, he was content to abstain from repeating 
the word whilst keeping the substance.^ 

Repetition of the word was avoided by omitting from the new 
Convention the Pi\ amble of the Pretoria Convention, by which the 
self-government of the Transvaal was guaranteed, subject to the 
suzerainty of the Crown. The new instrument merely provided that 
“the following articles of a new Convention” should be “substituted 

^ Jorissen, E. J., Transvaalsche Herinneringen (trans.), p. loi; Van Oordt, J. F., Paul 
Kruger en de Opkomst der Z^id-Afrikaansche Republieky p. 419; Mackenzie, John, Austral Africa, 
ch. vin. 

2 Pari. Pap. 1882, xlvii [G. 3098], pp. 95 sqq.; Walker, E. A,, History of South Africa, 
p. 391. 

* Pari. Pap. 1882, xlvii [C. 3114]; 1884, lvii [G. 3^7J; 1884, lvu [G. 4036]; 
1899, Lxiv fC. 9507] ; cf. Cook, E. T., Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, ch. xvi. 

* Lord Derby. Speech in the House of i-ords, 17 March 1884, Hansard, 3rd Scr., 
ccLXXXVi, 7. 
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for the articles embodied in the old Legal opinion was subsequently 
divided as to whether the provisions of the Preamble were thereby 
waived.^ If so, the guarantee of self-government was withdrawn 
equally with the assertion of suzerainty. The substance of suzerainty, 
at any rate, was unquestionably kept by Article IV. For in it the 
supremacy of Great Britain, whether called ‘^suzerainty” or “para- 
mountcy ”, was effectively asserted by the reservation of control over 
the Republic’s treaty-making power. 

The Convention of London was signed on 27 February 1884^; and 
ratified, unwillingly, by the Volksraad in August. By Article IV 
the South African Republic (for so the Transvaal State was now 
again entitled), was still restrained from making any treaty with a 
foreign State (save with the Orange Free State), and also from 
making any treaty with native tribes, east or west, without the 
consent of the British Government. Though the Missionary Societies 
vehemently opposed any extension of Boer authority over the natives, 
the provision requiring the assent of the suzerain Power to any legis- 
lation affecting them was dropped. The debt secured by the Pretoria 
Convention was reduced by one-third (Arts. V, VI) and the functions 
of the Resident at Pretoria were limited to those of a Consular Officer 
(Art. III). Those articles intended to safeguard the status of European 
residents and to preclude differential duties upon British goods were 
repeated. By Article II the Government of the South African Re- 
public undertook to adhere strictly to the new boundaries laid down 
in Article I, and to prevent encroachments beyond them. The latter 
article amended the south-west boundary, in dispute ever since the 
Keate Award, by giving to the Republic the eastern parts of Stellaland 
and Goshen. But, as the result of the compromise by which specific 
mention of “ suzerainty ” was dropped, Kruger’s endeavour to obtain 
control of the Missionaries’ Road to the north was negatived.^ 

Hofmeyr and the Cape Dutch sympathised with the aspirations of 
the Transvaal in that direction. But a new force in South African 
politics had now arisen. Cecil Rhodes entered the Cape Parliament 
in 1881. Already on the diamond fields he had laid the foundation 
of a vast fortune. But with him, wealth and the power which it 
brought were merely means to an end, and that no selfish one. 
Rhodes’s ambition took the larger form of a patriotism which was 
coming to be known as “imperialism”, patriotism inspired by 
passionate faith, as of a Crusader, in the destiny and proved fitness of 
his countrymen to carry the torch of Anglo-Saxon civilisation into the 
dark places of the earth. The objects at which he aimed, even thus 

^ Pari. Pap. 1884, lvii [C. 3914]. 

* Lord Ripon to Lord Kimberley, 15 February 1895, apud Wolf, L., Life of the First 
Marquess of Ripon, ii, 228, 229. 

» Pari. Pap. 1884, lvii [G, 3841], [C. 3914], [G. 3947]; Leyds, W. J., The Transvaal 
Surrounded, ch. xvi. 

* Walker, E. A., Hist, of S, A. p. 404. 
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early, were to open up new territory for workers from the over- 
crowded homeland, and new markets for British manufactures; to 
occupy the interior of Africa; and to promote the federation of South 
Africa as a portion of the British Empire.^ But he looked, also, beyond 
this. Whilst the conviction that his countrymen were the guardians of 
the highest form of civilisation inspired his crusading zeal on their 
behalf, his ultimate dream was of a Pax Teutonica, enforced by a 
federated British Empire, Germany and the United States. A man of 
action, Rhodes was essentially also a seer, a man of vision. Size in- 
spired him: he saw big; thought big; talked big. The immensity of 
South Africa thrilled him, and the immensity of the opportunity to be 
seized or lost haunted him. Time was always a vital factor in the 
success or failure of his plans. 

Rhodes’s ambitions, therefore, were similar, yet exactly opposed to 
those of Kruger and the Afrikander Bond. Necessarily they involved 
him in a lifelong duel with a personality no less vigorous and a will no 
less stubborn, engaged in the pursuit of a national ambition in itself 
equall^^ legitimate, unless it should involve infringement of the Con- 
vention by which the independence of the Transvaal was guaranteed. 
For whilst Rhodes was determined to secure for his country the vast 
hinterland of South Africa, Joubert and his party among the Trans- 
vaalers were working for expansion to the north or west. Kruger’s 
immediate concern, however, was for consolidation, by linking the 
Free State to the Transvaal and securing a port on the east coast. 

Rhodes soon realised that he could not pursue his policy without 
the support of the Cape Dutch.^ He set before him the ideal of uniting 
British and the Afrikanders, through community of commercial 
and economic interests, and thereby creating a United South Africa, 
in which local affairs would be administered by local Go\'ernments, 
subject to as little interference as possible by the Imperial Govern- 
ment.^ With this object in view he struck a bargain with the Bond. By 
this alliance, which was continued until the Jameson Raid, Hofmeyr 
secured Rhodes’s support in maintaining a protective system in the 
interests of the Afrikander farmers and wine growers, a system which 
Rhodes also favoured as helping British manufacturers. In return, 
Hofmeyr pledged himself to “ throw no obstacles in the way of Rhodes’s 
policy of northern expansion”.^ 

Rhodes’s hand was strengthened by the trekking of the Transvaal 
Boers into Bechuanaland. The imposition by the Transvaal of a tariff 
on all colonial produce (1881) had already cooled the enthusiasm felt 
by Cape members of the Bond for their kinsmen there. Now fear lest 
the colony should be cut off from the interior, with all its promise of 

^ Jameson, L. S., in The Imperialist y 1897; Michell, Sir Lewis, Life of Cecil Rhodes, i, 226; 
statement by Rhodes, ibid, i, 94; Speech by Rhodes, 18 July 1883; “Vindex”, Cecil 
Rhodes, p. 44. 

® Jameson, L. S., in The Imperialist , 1897; Michell, Life of Rhodes, i, 72. 

* ParL Pap. 1883, xlix [C. 3686], p. 95. * Statement by Rhodes, quoted ibid. p. 94. 
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mineral and agricultural wealth, tended to unite the Gape Dutch with 
the British in determination to prevent it. Rhodes had been quick to 
appreciate the significance of raids into Zululand and Bechuanaland 
undertaken in support of the Boer trekkers. He described Bechuana- 
land as the Suez Canal of the trade of the country, “the neck of the 
bottle”, controlling tlie trade route to the Zambesi. In his eyes, the 
issue at stake was whether the colony was to be confined to the 
Peninsula, or whether it was to become the dominant State in a 
confederated South Africa.^ He urged the Premier, Thomas Scan- 
len, to accept an offer of his whole territory made by Mankorwane. 
The alternative, Rhodes declared, was its absorption by the Trans- 
vaal, and the stoppage of all colonial trade with the interior by the 
imposition of heavy custom duties. Scanlen, however, acutely aware 
of an empty Treasury and afraid of offending his friends in the 
Transvaal, was unwilling to commit the colony to annexation. The offer 
of Mankorwane, and a petition from some of the white Stellalanders 
were alike rejected, whilst G. J. van Niekerk issued a proclamation 
formally establishing the Republic of Stellaland (6 August 1883). 

The High Commissioner, Sir Hercules Robinson, realised that if 
Bechuanaland were lost, British development in South Africa would 
be at an end. Missionaries like Livingstone and John Mackenzie had 
anticipated the warning of Rhodes. Derby was roused to put pressure 
upon the Gape Premier. An agreement was made for the temporary 
acquisition of the territory on the joint account of the Imperial and 
Colonial Governments.^ But Cape politicians still took a very paro- 
chial view of their obligations. The mists of Table Mountain obscured 
their \ision of the north, and the Gape Parliament refused to sanction 
the agreement. Derby, however, sent Mackenzie as Resident Com- 
missioner to Bechuanaland (April 1884). this he acted prema- 
turely; for if he had waited until August, when the London Convention 
was ratified, it would have been possible to appoint Commissioners, 
in accordance with its provisions, to co-operate with Transvaal 
officials in keeping the peace on the eastern and western borders. 
Mackenzie, anxious to assert imperial authority and to preclude 
annexation to the Cape, proclaimed a British Protectorate over the 
territory of Montsiwa (who was fighting the Goshenites successfully) ; 
raised mounted police, and hoisted the Union Jack at Vryburg in 
Stellaland.® Annexationists at Cape Town and Pretoria and the 
Dutch farmers of Stellaland, whose titles to land were derived from 
the South African Republic, were equally annoyed. Rhodes appealed 
once more, and this time with more success, to the Cape Assembly to 
save the hinterland for the colony. “We must not have the imperial 

^ Rhodes, G.J., speech in Assembly, i6 August 1883, i6 July 1884, “ Vindex ”, Rhodes, 
p. 62; Cape Argus, 16 July 1884; Rhodes to T. Scanlen, 26 May 1883; Michell, Life of 
Rhodes, i, 153-75* 

• Rhodes, G.J., speech at Barkly West, 28 September 1888, “Vindex”, Rhodes, p. 215. 

• ParL Pap. 1884, ^vn [G. 4194]. 
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factor in Bechuanaland’’, he declared, with the object lesson of its 
recent performance in the Transvaal before his eyes. The High 
Commissioner sent him to supersede Mackenzie (July 1884).^ 

Rhodes met the Stellalanders at Commando Drift and by recog- 
nising their land-titles, which Mackenzie had questioned, persuaded 
the Dutch settlers to accept a British Protectorate (September 8). He 
was less successful in Goshen. Fighting there had ended in the sub- 
jugation of Montsiwa, and Kruger issued a proclamation annexing, 
provisionally, and subject to the consent of H.M. Government, the 
whole of his territory “in the interests of humanity'* (September 
1 6) .2 The challenge could not be ignored. Backed by the protests of 
Cape loyalists, H.M. Government denounced the proclamation as a 
breach of the London Convention, and demanded its withdrawal. 
It is a significant coincidence that just at this moment Germany was 
proclaiming a protectorate over Namaqua-Damaraland (August 

1884) , arousing apprehensions lest, by joining hands with the 

Transvaalers or the Portuguese in East Africa, she might cut off the 
Gape* from the interior.^ 

Steps were taken to strengthen the Cape garrison, and though the 
Bond leaders threatened armed resistance on the part of their friends. 
Sir Charles Warren was dispatched from England in command of a 
strong force, to clear out the filibusters from Goshen, restore the evicted 
natives, and hold the country for the Grown (November 10). The 
South African Republic was warned that it would be held responsible 
for the cost of the expedition. Kruger was alarmed, for his finances 
were then at a very low ebb. When, therefore, Warren advanced at 
the head of some 5000 British and colonial troops, the President met 
him and Rhodes on the border at Fourteen Streams, and agreed to 
beacon off the boundary as provided in the Convention (January 

1 885) . 4 

Warren pushed on to Mafeking, to find the Goshenites dispersed, 
and thence beyond the Molopo, without a blow being struck. Warren 
and Mackenzie were anxious to establish over the northern regions 
a Protectorate under imperial administration, after the fashion of 
Basutoland. Rhodes had found tliat the imperial factor had its uses, 
but fearing lest the tide might turn, and that such a Protectorate 
might presently be abandoned, he worked unceasingly for annexation 
to the colony. Unfortunately, Warren was led by Mackenzie into 
an attempt to repudiate Rhodes’s non-racial principles, and to 
limit grants of land to men of English descent. Rhodes protested, 
and his protest was upheld by the Colonial Office (16 September 

1886) .® But the hostility which had thus been aroused amongst 

^ Pari. Pap. 1884-5, lvii rc. 4213]. 

2 Ibid, and 1884-5, lxii [G. 

* Vide infra, pp. 515-7; Lore! ^itzmaurice. Life of the 2nd Earl Granville, n, pp. 355 sqq. 

^ Pari, Pap. 1884-5, ^vii [G. 4275], [G. 4310J, [G. 4432], [G. 45 ^j; 1886, XLVii 
[G. 4643]. ® Michell, Life oJf'IVwdes, i, 199-205. 
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tlie Dutch party, rendered the co-operation of the Cape Ministry 
impossible. For so long as the intervention of the imperial factor 
was confined to preventing the establishment of European Powers 
exercising control with or over other South African States, they 
were wholly in agreement with it; but the moment the suspicion 
was aroused that Warren’s expedition might lead to war with the 
Transvaal and the avenging of Majuba, and thus stir up the dying 
embers of racial antagonism, Rhodes and the High Commissioner 
made it abundantly plain that there was no room for the imperial 
factor in the management of South African internal affairs, and 
every Cape Dutchman was in agreement with them. 

The Home Government therefore proclaimed a British Protectorate 
over Bechuanaland as far north as the 22nd parallel of South latitude 
and east of 20th East longitude (March 1885), while the territory 
south of the Molopo River including the country of Montsiwa and 
Mankorwane, as well as what was left of Goshen and Stellaland, was 
constituted as the Crown Colony of British Bechuanaland (September 
30). Ten years later this was annexed to the Cape. A share of the 
land was reserved for the Bechuana clans, whose rights the expedition 
had been sent to uphold.^ 

Thus a strong force, strongly led, had achieved its object without 
bloodshed, though at a cost of ;^i,500,000 to the British taxpayer. The 
sudden vigour displayed by the imperial factor, inspired mainly by the 
energy and clear vision of one great Englishman, had proved effective. 
Germany was warned ; Boer aggression had been checked ; and access 
to the north preserved. 

The other side of the medal was equally true, and equally obvious 
to both parties. The occupation of Bechuanaland was necessarily 
part of that process of encircling the Transvaal, which the Boers 
feared and resented. Rhodes stated quite franUy that his main 
object had been to secure the interior, and to prevent the expansion of 
the Transvaal in that direction.^ The position was not unlike that of 
the French and English colonies in America in the eighteenth century. 

Rhodes and Kruger were not unique in their desire for expansion. 
The belated activity of Great Britain in Bechuanaland had been 
stimulated in some degree by the unexpected appearance of European 
rivals on the scene.^ The sequence of events was, in fact, directing the 
attention of all the great Powers to Africa. The discovery of diamonds, 
rumours of gold, and the reverberations of the Zulu and Boer Wars 
had all tended to advertise it. Missionaries and adventurers were 
blazing the trails through the Dark Continent. During the next 
decade, immense untrodden spaces of primeval forests, pestilential 
swamps, uncharted deserts and stupendous mountains, with all their 

^ Pari, Pap, 1884--5, Lvn [C. 4588]; 1886, xcvni [G. 4643]. 

* Rhodes to Lord Harris, 7 June 1^5, ap, Michell, Life of Rhodes j i, 21 1--15. 

» Pari, Pap, 1884-5, Lvn [G. 4310]. ' 
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potential wealth of fruits and minerals, were explored and partitioned 
amongst the European Powers. 

The scramble for Africa began. There was now a new-comer among 
the great colonising nations. In Germany, united now, and victorious 
in Europe, the ambition was growing to assert herself as a World 
Power with a great colonial empire. Outlets were needed for her 
increasing population, new markets and the control of resources of 
raw material for her rapidly growing manufactures. Germany, so the 
Colonial Party there insisted, must have colonies, and a fleet to 
protect them, and lands for her own people to settle under her own 
flag. Germany must have a place in the sun. The enterprise and 
endurance of German traders, missionaries and explorers had already 
paved the way.^ 

For a quarter of a century the German missionaries in Namaqua- 
land and Damaraland had made frequent complaints of ill-treatment 
by the natives and of their internecine wars. But in reply to representa- 
tions from the German Government, Granville had repeated in 1880,-^ 
and again in August 1881, the refusal of his predecessors to extend 
British jurisdiction north of the Orange River, outside the narrow 
circle around Walvis Bay.^ 

At the beginning of 1883, the German Ambassador informed the 
Foreign Office that Franz Liideritz, a merchant of Bremen, proposed 
to establish a factory on the coast between the Orange and Little 
Fish Rivers, where he had recently purchased lands (November 1882). 
The German Government desired to know whether Her Majesty’s 
Government exercised any authority in that locality, and would 
afford him protection in case of need. If not, Germany would extend 
to the factory the same measure of protection as she gav^ to her 
subjects in remote parts of the world, but ‘'without the least design 
to establish a footing in Africa” (7 February 1883).^ Granville 
replied that he must consult the Cape Government (February 23) . The 
Cape Government, however, showed no disposition to occupy the 
territory south of Walvis Bay.^ 

Neither the murmurs of the missionaries nor the denials of the 
German diplomats apparently aroused the least suspicion that any 
acquisition of territory was contemplated. Very few people took the 
colonial movement in Germany seriously. The f oreign Office and 
the Cape Ministers alike remained content to defer until their own 
good time annexations of territory upon which depended the possibility 
of a United South Africa. 

^ See C.H.B.E. vol. iii. 

^ Lord Granville to Governor Sir Hercules Robinson, 30 December i88o. 

* Vide supra, p. 47 1 . 

* Minute by Sir Julian Pauncefote, 7 February 1883, of Communication by Count 
Herbert Bismarck. 

® Cape Government to Lord Derby, 30 January 1884; Lord Derby to Cape Government, 
5 February 1884; ParL Pap, 1884, lvi [C. 4190]. 
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Liideritz, however, having been assured of his own Government’s 
protection, sent a ship to Angra Pequena, 280 miles south of Walvis 
Bay. There his agent concluded a treaty with Frederick, the native 
chief, v/ho in return for 2000 marks and a few old muskets assigned to 
him 215 square miles of land, with his sovereign rights, and ten miles 
of sea frontage on the bay, which now bears the name of Liideritz 
(i May 1883). Next day the German flag was hoisted for the first 
time in a German colony. A German gunboat was stationed in the 
bay (October 15). 

Protests were entered on behalf of British concessionaires. H.M.S. 
Boadicea sailed from Cape Town to uphold their rights. But the 
Commander, being informed on his arrival that he was in German 
territorial waters, returned to the Cape (November 3). Count Hatz- 
feldt, in London, then made official enquiry, whether the British 
Government claimed sovereignty over Angra Pequena and the 
adjacent territory, and, if so, upon what grounds (November 12). 

Granville replied that although the Queen’s authority had only 
been proclaimed at certain points, such as Walvis Bay and the Guano 
islets opposite Angra Pequena, yet H.M. Government would regard 
as an infringement of their rights any claim by a foreign Power to 
sovereignty or jurisdiction between the Portuguese frontier and that 
of Cape Colony.^ Bismarck replied by a despatch on 31 December 
1883, in which he insisted on the establishment of some civil and 
political jurisdiction, and inquired upon what title Great Britain 
could claim sovereignty over that wide territory, hitherto considered 
independent, and what steps she had taken to protect German 
subjects. Trusting to previous assurances that Germany had no desire 
for territorial acquisitions, Derby at the Colonial Office remained as 
completely blind as Granville himself to her real intentions. He re- 
garded Bismarck’s enquiry as merely a suggestion for British occupa- 
tion or annexation. The British Government would consent to that, if 
the Cape Colony would bear the cost. The views of the colony must 
therefore first be ascertained.^ But for some months no answer was 
received from the Cape. 

There a Parliamentary crisis had arisen. The Ministry of Scanlen 
and Rhodes had been defeated.^ It was not until May 29 following 
that a reply was sent by their successors. Thomas Upington, the new 
Prime Minister, then carried a resolution in favour of annexing the 
whole coast up to Walvis Bay. The despatch of a warship to Angra 
Pequena was suggested, in order that German intervention might not 
be excused by the absence of British protection. Again, on July 16, 
the Cape Parliament voted unanimously for the annexation of all 
territory up to the Portuguese boundary. But it was then far too late.^ 

^ Lord Granville to Lord Ampthill, 21 NoTcmber 1883. 

* Lord Derby, Memorandum, 7 October 1884; Pari. Pap. 1884-5, [CJ. 4262]. 

* Molteno had already retired in July 1882. ^ Pari. Pap. 1884-5, lvi [G. 4265]. 
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On 24 April 1884, Bismarck had instructed the Consul at Cape 
Town that Luderitz and his settlement were under the protection of 
Germany. A German warship patrolled the coast. Yet on May 12, 
Granville stated in the House of Lords that, so far as he knew, 
Germany had never claimed sovereignty over any part of the territory 
in question, and that the subject was under discussion between the 
two Governments. Bismarck then threatened to make trouble in 
Egypt. The British Government yielded (June 21), and in August 
a German Protectorate was declared over the whole coast between 
26° South latitude and the Portuguese boundary, with the exception of 
Walvis Bay.^ The stone which the British builders had rejected, be- 
came the chief corner-stone of German power in Africa. 

Subsequently, by the Anglo-German Agreement of July 1890, the 
inland boundaries of German South-West Africa, embracing 322,450 
square miles, were defined, and free access from the Protectorate to 
the Zambesi conceded by a corridor 20 miles wide.^ 

The annexation of Angra Pequena had come as a complete surprise 
to Granville. Up to the last moment he had been assured by H.M. 
Ambassador at Berlin that neither Bismarck nor th^' Reichstag would 
support the German Colonial Party.^ Bismarck subsequently asserted 
that he had made his intentions plain; and that his despatch of 
31 December 1883 was intended to elicit a formal acknowledgment 
from England that she had no pretension to that ‘‘strip of land”. He 
complained that by referring it to the Cape Government, Derby and 
Granville had interpreted it as if it had been merely an enquiry 
whether England desired to annex that territory, not whether she had 
done so. He denied the doctrine of “spheres of influence”, and pro- 
tested against England setting up “a sort of Monroe doctrine in Africa 
against the vicinage of other nations”.^ Flourishing a document 
before the eyes of the assembled Reichstag, he declared that he had 
been unfairly treated by the British Government, which had vouch- 
safed no reply to this despatch, dated 5 May 1 884, in which he had 
explained his views. He did not add that, though he had sent it to 
Count Munster, he had himself forbidden the ambassador to present 
it to Granville.^ 

These peculiar transactions were the first of a long series of similar 
actions on the part of Germany. So far from being thwarted in her 
colonial enterprises, she was treated with extraordinary forbearance 
by British statesmen. They were influenced in part by difficulties 

^ Lord Derby’s despatch, 4 December 1884; lvi [G. 4263], [C. 4262], 

[C. 4265] ; Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of 2nd Earl Granville, ii, 349-54. 

^ Part. Pap. 1890, li [G. 6046]. 

® Lord Granville to Sir G. Malet, 7 February 1885. 

German White Book, 10 June 1884. 

® Speech in Reichstag, 2 March 1885. Reden von Bismarck etc., 11, 6i ; German White Book 
(1884); Hansard, 3rd Ser., ccxcv, 596; cf. Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of 2nd Earl Granville, n, 
353 ) 427-;-9; British Documents on the Origins of the War, m, 408, 422. A somewhat different 
account is given in Lovell, R. L, The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899, pp. 94, lOj^sqq. 
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in Egypt and the Russian danger in Central Asia, both of which 
could be fomented by Germany; but in part also by the feeling that 
Great Britain ought not to play the dog in the manger and to resist 
German claims to colonial empire. On the other hand, the appearance 
of new competitors in the field had a stimulating effect upon the 
British nation, both at home and overseas, and quickened once again 
its instinct for colonisation and expansion. Whereas, in 1881 after the 
Boer War, the British Government had been anxious to cut down its 
responsibilities in South Africa to the utmost limit, such was the urge 
of events and public opinion that by 1897 the area under British rule 
was doubled. 

Apprehensions were at once aroused lest the Germans, who began 
to press eastwards through Damaraland, should link up with Boers 
trekking west, and thus form a Teutonic belt across the Continent, 
confining the British to the south of the Orange River. The Transvaal 
delegates, who visited London in 1883, had visited also Holland, 
Germany, Lisbon and Paris, and negotiated for a loan in Berlin, as 
well as for support in obtaining the revision of the Pretoria Conven- 
tion.^ Directly after the German flag had been hoisted over Liideritz- 
bucht, the survey for a railway eastward from Angra Pequeha was 
begun, and the Volksraad confirmed the concession then made 
(April 1884) to a group of German and Dutch capitalists of a mono- 
poly of railway construction in the Transvaal (23 August 1884). 

It was at this juncture that the trekkers from the Transvaal, who 
had made their way across the frontier into Zululand, took advantage 
of quarrels between Wolseley’s thirteen kinglets. Upon the death of 
Cetewayo, they proclaimed his son, Dinizulu, king, and obtained 
from him a large concession of land (May 1884). There Lukas Meyer, 
summoning to his aid Dutch settlers from the colonies and republics, 
formed the “New Republic”, with Vryheid for capital (August 
1 884) . The Boer farmers advanced towards the sea ; and their claims 
extended over a large part of the Zulu territory. 

Upon the Zululand coast lies the bay of St Lucia. It was thought 
at that time to have a great future as a harbour and the possible 
terminus of a railway from the Transvaal. For Kruger it offered the 
long-coveted outlet from the Transvaal to the Indian Ocean. And 
here, working through the agency of Liideritz and the South African 
Republic, Germany prepared to repeat the coup of Angra Pequena. 
Colonel Schiel, a German in the service of the republic, had obtained 
from Dinizulu a concession of lands in the neighbourhood of the bay. 
But both the Home and Colonial Governments were now awake. 
Bismarck had begun to make fresh trouble over British annexations 
on the Middle Niger. Derby realised at last that yielding to Germany 
was not being rewarded by the good-will which the British Govern- 
ment sought. The despatch of the Warren expedition showed that he 

^ Lord Fitzmaurice, Life of •znd Earl Gramilley ii, 355 sqq. 
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had stiffened his back,^ and before the German preparations in Zulu- 
land could be completed, H.M.S. Goshawk was ordered to St Lucia 
Bay. By virtue of an old treaty with King Panda (1843), the British 
flag was hoisted there on 18 December 1884, and the only possible 
harbour between Durban and Lourengo Marques was annexed in the 
interests of Natal. The New Republic appealed, but in vain, to Holland, 
France and Germany. German claims were satisfied by concessions 
in the Cameroons.^ 

The hunt was up. Whilst Sir Harry Johnston raced with Dr Karl 
Peters for East Africa, the Imperial Government warned the Cape 
Ministry that the time was ripe to annex what it could of the coaist up 
to Delagoa Bay (January 1885). Northward the colony had taken 
over Walvis Bay in 1 884. Eastward, before the end of 1 886, it formally 
annexed Tembuland,Bomvanaland and Galekaland (26 August 1885) 
and incorporated the Xesibe district of Mount Ayliff in Griqualand 
East (October 1886) as the only solution of chronic difficulties arising 
fronv encroachments by the neighbouring Pondos.® In Pondoland 
General Thesiger (later Lord Chelmsford) had occupied the port and 
tidal estuary of St John’s (31 August 1B78), and British sovereignty 
was proclaimed there by Sir Bartle Frere on September 4. Letters 
Patent had been issued so long ago as October 1881, permitting annexa- 
tion to the Cape Colony when the Cape Parliament should pass an Act 
for that purpose. Such an Act was now passed (July 1884), and the 
annexation was proclaimed on 13 September 1884.^ 

Mqikela, the turbulent chief of East Pondoland, however, 
continued to give trouble. Apart from cattle-lifting and native feuds, 
he attempted to establish at Port Grosvenor a rival harbour to St 
John’s, and to levy tolls upon the commerce of Nata^ and the 
Cape Colony where the great waggon road from Umtata passed 
through his country.^ His claims were presently settled, and a British 
Protectorate proclaimed over the Pondo coasts by the High Com- 
missioner (5 July 1885).^ 

The two Pondolands retained their independence for a while, for 
the German Government raised claims on behalf of some conces- 
sionaires in East Pondoland, and Natal also had turned longing eyes 
towards Mqikela s territory. It was not until 1894 that Rhodes 
annexed both Pondolands to the Gape Colony.'^ 

^ Vide supra, p. 513; Pari. Pap. 18B4-5, lvii [G. 4310]. 

^ Pari. Pap. 18O4 5, lvi [G. 4214]; 1884-5, fC. 4274]; 1884-5, liv [G. 4290]; 
1884-5, lvti [G. ^10]; 1884-5, Lv [G. 4442]; 1884-5, LVI [C. 4587], fG. 46451 ; 
Leyds, W. J., The Transvaal Surrounded, pp. 50-5. 

® Theal, G. M., History of South Africa since 1875, 168-81. 

* Pari. Pap. 1887, lxi [G. 5022]; 1888, lxxv [C. 5410]; G. 5 and 30-B6; G. 12-87 
(Gape) (quoted by Walker, E. A., Hist. South Africa, p. 410) ; Theal, Hist. South Africa, v, 2 1 5- 

17- 

® Theal, Hist. South Africa, v, 217-22. 

® Pari. Pap. 1884-5, lvi [G. 4590]; 1887, lxi [G. 4980], [G. 5143]. 

^ Williams, Basil, Life of Cecil Rhodes, p. 207; Theal, Hist. South Africa, v, chs. lxxvi, 
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Thus, all, and far more than all, the territory which Wodehouse had 
been compelled to abandon in 1864^ was at length resumed. From 
the Kei to the frontier of Natal the whole country was now at long 
last a part of the Cape Colony. 

The pressure of similar forces compelled the Imperial Government 
to settle the problem of Zululand. Hitherto Natal’s demand for 
annexation had been refused. But it became evident, as the Boer 
farmers spread over Zululand, either that British sovereignty must be 
proclaimed, or the whole country be allowed to pass into the hands 
of the South African Republic. The New Republic was now formally 
recognised, but its territory was limited (1886)2. ^as subsequently 
incorporated into the South African Republic as the Vryheid district 
(July 1888). In the part included in the British colony of Zululand, 
the Dutch farmers were allowed to retain their farms at a nominal 
quit-rent. For in 1887, British sovereignty was proclaimed over the 
remainder of Zululand, which was placed under the government of 
Natal.^ Natal, however, did not take over the government till ten 
years later (1897). In the interval Zululand was imperial territory, 
governed by a Resident under the general control of the Governor of 
Natal as Commissioner. Some years elapsed before the inter-tribal 
wars of the chieftains were suppressed. The confines of Zululand were 
subsequently extended to the Portuguese boundary and the Lebombo 
mountains, the eastern limit of Swaziland (1895). 

The success of Bismarck’s policy of twisting the lion’s tail had 
depended largely upon co-operation with the French Government 
under M. Jules Ferry. But when it was seen that that Ministry was 
tottering to its fall, he temporarily changed his tactics. The problems 
raised in the Anglo-Portuguese Congo-Zambesi Agreement of 1884 
called for international settlement. A Conference was held at Berlin. 
The outcome of the Conference was the Berlin Act^ (26 February 
1885), which settled the future of the Congo River and Basin, and 
established free trade and navigation on the Zambesi and its affluents. 
As to claims of sovereignty, whilst the Act itself prescribed ‘‘certain 
uniform rules with reference to future occupations on the coast 
Lord Salisbury was able to affirm two and a half years later that all 
parties to the Act had by that time admitted in principle that a 
claim of sovereignty could only be maintained by real occupation of 
the territory claimed.® By Article VI, the principle of a “sphere of 
influence”, as distinct from territorial acquisition, was formally 
recognised. The demarcation of “spheres of influence” then became 
one of the chief tasks of European statesmen. Backed by a strong 
majority in Parliament and the country, the skilful and authoritative 

^ Vide supra, pp. 417, 426. 

* ParL Pap. 1884, Lvni [G. 4037], [C. 4191]; 1884-5, lvi [G. 4214], [G. 4274]; 1886, 
xLviii [G. 4645]. 

* Pari. Pap. 1887, lxi [G. 4980]; 1887, lxi [G. 5143]. 

* Hertslet, L. and E., Map of Africa by Treaty, pp. 468-86. * Ibid. p. 706. 
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diplomacy of Lord Salisbury contributed to solve during the next few 
years the international problems of Africa (1887-90).^ 

All this time, Cecil Rhodes had been working for a railway and 
customs union with the Transvaal. In roads, railways and telegraphs 
he recognised the essential means of developing trade with the new 
countries he was determined to open up ; in hostile tariffs and transit 
duties, the fatal obstructions. There was an evident danger lest the 
carrying trade with the interior might be diverted from the Cape to 
Natal or the Transvaal.^ The strong feeling of inter-colonial jealousy 
and separatism which had characterised the American colonies in the 
eighteenth century, and in a less degree those of Australia in the 
nineteenth, was expressed and accentuated by tariff barriers. Rhodes 
hoped that, apart from the material advantages which would accrue 
to the Cape from the fusion of its economic interests with those of the 
Dutch Republics, the closer union promoted thereby would prove the 
first step towards reunion of the white races in one confederation; 
a confederation not forced from home by another Carnarvon, but — 
and in this the Colonial Office concurred — arising from a spontaneous 
demand from the states and colonies concerned. 

The expansion of the British Empire was the dream and the work of 
Rhodes’s life. But he was anxious that the expansion at which he aimed 
should come through the British colonies in the way and at the time 
they desired. They were, he held, now best fitted to manage their own 
affairs. He was supported by the growing feeling in the country 
born of the constant vacillations of the British Government, culmin- 
ating in the ‘‘grand renunciation” after Majuba, that the admini- 
stration of South African affairs should no longer be the sport of 
English party politics, or decided by a House of Commons iii which 
the colonists were not represented.^ Even reform in the Transvaal 
was presently deemed by many too dear at the price of re-establishing 
control from Downing Street.^ 

Actually, colonial wisdom was hardly justified of her children. 
Whilst Rhodes preached inter-colonial free trade, the South African 
Republic, finding itself in financial straits after the grant of self- 
government, had imposed a duty on colonial produce.^ The Cape 
retaliated by taxing Transvaal tobacco. Natal, nursing her own ports 
and lines, adopted an anti-Cape policy in favour of the Transvaal in 
the matter of tariffs and railways.® Down to 1889, with the exception 
that Basutoland was given her share of the customs dues in 1884, both 
the coast colonies retained the whole of the customs duties collected at 
their ports in transit to the interior states.® By that short-sighted policy 

" See C.H.B.E. vol. ui. 

^ G. J. Rhodes, speech on the Budget, i August 1883, ‘'Vindex”, Rhodes^ p. 54. 

^ Michell, Life of Rhodes y i, 94. 

^ Max O’Rell, John Bull and Co.; statcincnt by Mr Chamberlain, 4 February 1896. 

^ Staatscourant, 10 November 1881. 

® See Van der Poel, J., Railway and Customs Policies in S. AfricOy 1885-1910. 
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they encouraged the South African Republic to turn towards Delagoa 
Bay. Customs, tariffs, railways and loans to finance them were, in 
fact, destined to be used rather as weapons in a struggle for pre- 
dominance than as instruments for promoting union. Rhodes’s 
efforts to secure federation, not by interfering with the independence 
of the neighbouring states, but by obtaining ‘‘Customs relations, 
railway communication and free trade in products with them”,^ were 
frustrated partly by the narrow outlook of the Cape politicians, and 
partly by the opposing ambition of Kruger, and the dislike and 
distrust felt by Transvaal burghers for British traders and the British 
Government. Kruger would have nothing to do with federation such 
as Rhodes desired. But he worked for a federation of his own with 
the Orange Free State, whilst using tariffs and railways to play off 
Natal against the Cape. 

There was, however, a time when Kruger, in need of funds, was 
ready to enter into such a union as Rhodes proposed. In 1885 the 
Cape trunk line ended at Kimberley, just north of the Orange River. 
There were no railways in either of the Republics. The South African 
Republic was exceedingly poor, and barely able to raise a loan of 
£^ 000 . The Netherlands Railway Company, outcome of the mono- 
poly of railway construction within the Transvaal granted to the 
Hollander-German Syndicate in 1884, was not successfully floated 
until 1 887 after the discovery of gold on the Rand ; and it was not till 
gold had begun to pour wealth into the lap of the Government that 
the Company got to work. Always championed by the President, in 
spite of its failure to fulfil the terms of its contract, it then soon ob- 
tained complete and profitable control of the finances of the state, 
piling up the National Debt, imposing heavy burdens on the mining 
industry, and dictating relations with the neighbouring colonies by 
differential rates and customs.^ 

The rsatural line of advance for the railways both of Natal and the 
Cape Colony was over republican soil. But the farmers of both 
republics looked askance at railways. They dreaded their influence 
as heralds of an alien civilisation, and feared competition with their 
waggon- transport business. But when the traffic of the Lydenburg 
gold-fields rendered a railroad imperative, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment granted a concession to Colonel Edward McMurdo, an American 
citizen, who floated a company in London to build a line from 
Louren9o Marques to the Transvaal border (1883). Progress, how- 
ever, was delayed by unexpected difficulties of construction and 
finance.^ In 1885, therefore, Kruger opened negotiations for a customs 
union with the Cape and an extension of the railway from Kimberley. 

^ Cf. Rhodes’s speeches at Kimberley, 30 Mar. 1891, and Port Elizabeth, 17 Sept. 1898, 
“Vindex”, Rhodes, pp. 265, 61 1. 

* Cf. Fitzpatrick, Sir P,, The Transvaal from Wuhin, pp. 51-6; also Rarl, Pap, 1901, xxxv 
[Cd. 623]. 

• See Van der Poel, op, cit, pp. 20 sqq. 
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Rhodes urged acceptance. But Rhodes was then only a rising force in 
the Assembly. The offer was rejected, and the opportunity was lost 
for ever. For at that moment gold was discovered on the Witwaters- 
rand. Kruger found himself provided, as by a miracle, with all the 
funds he needed for prosecuting his desire to secure a seaport of his 
own. He returned, therefore, to the idea of a junction with Delagoa 
Bay, which was both nearer to the Transvaal and had for him the 
attraction of not being under British control. By the end of 1887 the 
survey of the line from Pretoria to the Transvaal border was completed, 
and when in the following year a Customs Conference was proposed by 
Brand and Hofmeyr, the South African Republic refused to attend. 

If union with the Transvaal was thus no longer to be attained 
through the merging of railway and commercial interests, there re- 
mained the alternative policy of preventing its union with the Orange 
Free State. Much resentment was felt there at the policy of com- 
mercial isolation through protective tariffs pursued by the South 
Afrioan Republic. Watching the progress of the Transvaal railway, 
the Orange Free State urged the extension of the Cape line through 
its territory to the Transvaal. But tliough Rhodes pleaded for the 
policy advocated by Hofmeyr and Brand, he could not rouse the 
colony to immediate action.^ A golden opportunity was lost of 
stopping the further extension of the Pretoria line to Delagoa Bay, and 
with it the loss of much of the carrying trade from the Cape. 

In the matter of Customs, Rhodes was at last partly successful. A 
Customs Union with the Orange Free State was arranged in 1888, 
and ratified in the following year. By it the interior states received 
from the Cape Colony three-quarters of the duties collected on goods 
in transit. Both the Transvaal and Natal refused to join the union. 
The latter, indeed, appealed to the Imperial Government to protect 
its interests against the Gape.^ In the same year a Convention was 
concluded with the Orange Free State for the continuation of the 
Port Elizabeth line through Bloemfontein to the Transvaal border on 
the Vaal River (June 1889). A check seemed to have been given to 
the closer union of the two republics. Kruger used every device to 
delay the extension of the railway from Bloemfontein whilst the 
Delagoa line was being completed. At all costs, he was also deter- 
mined to prevent the passing of the Kimberley line through Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria on its way to the north. But the Delagoa line had 
once more come to a standstill. Then the Portuguese came to the 
rescue. Seizing McMurdo’s railway line, they carried it on them- 
selves to the Transvaal border (June 1889), and junction with 
Pretoria was completed in 1894. McMurdo’s claims for compensa- 
tion were referred to arbitration at Berne.^ 

^ Gf. Rhodes’s letter to the Cate Argus, 6 July 1887. 

* Walker, E. A., Hist. South Africa, p. 414. 

* See Van der Poel, op. cit. p. 18; Part. Pap. 1890, li [C. 5903]. 
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This incident had a curious sequel. As soon as Rhodes had formed his 
first Ministry at the Cape (July 1890), he began an attempt to 
purchase Delagoa Bay from the Portuguese. The Home Government 
refused to help.^ But at one moment it seemed possible that a bargain 
might be struck on payment of jQyoo^ooo, National sentiment in 
Portugal, however, was against it, and whilst the Berne arbitration 
delayed negotiations, a foreign competitor raised the price. German 
financial aid was promised to the South African Republic for the 
purpose of buying the Delagoa Bay Railway. When that offer failed, 
Berlin demanded from Lisbon that, on the conclusion of the arbitra- 
tion, Germany and Portugal should deal with the railway by common 
agreement.^ Rhodes, in the end, had to abandon his scheme (1894). 
One flash of Disraelian imagination on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, expressing itself then in cash and diplomatic pressure, might 
well have saved South Africa and the Empire from all the coming 
trouble with the South African Republic.^ 

Rhodes replied to Kruger’s refusal to allow the Cape-to-Cairo 
railway to pass through the Transvaal, by forming a syndicate to 
run it along the western border through Bechuanaland. The line from 
Kimberley extended to Fourteen Streams by the end of 1889, and by 
the spring of 1891 had got as far as Vryburg, whence it was con- 
tinued to Mafeking by the Bechuanaland Railway Company, under 
contract with the Protectorate Government (1894). The Cape 
Government’s Port Elizabeth line reached Bloemfontein^ at the same 
time as the Kimberley line reached Vryburg. It was extended to 
Pretoria in the following year (December 1 892) , for permission for this 
extension and the right to fix rates as far as Johannesburg had at last 
been purchased by a loan from the Cape to the Netherlands South 
African Railway Company, which needed funds to complete its line 
to Delagoa Bay. 

Kruger, however, was far from having had the worst of the duel. 
Though the Customs and Railway Conventions tended to draw the 
Orange Free State into the arms of the Cape Colony, politically it had 
been wooed and won by the Transvaal. Kruger had endeavoured to 
draw it into closer union by means of a commercial treaty and military 
alliance, whilst attempting to veto the advance of the Port Elizabeth 
line. His overtures were rejected on the advice of President Brand, 
who, like Fraser, was determined not to be led into the conflict with 
the Paramount Power, which, he foresaw, would be the necessary 
consequence of such an alliance (1886-Oct. 1887).^ For the im- 
placable hostility of Kruger and his burghers to the British Govern- 

^ 23 May 1892. 

* Cf. Sir Eyre Crowe’s Memorandum in British Documents on the Origin of the War^ in, 
408. 

* Cf. MichcU, Ufe of Rhodei, ii, pp. 93-6; Walker, E. A., Hist, of South Africa^ p. 447. 

* Speech by Sir Henry Loch 26 May 1891, quoted Michell, Rhodes^ ii, p. 44. 

® Fraser, Sir J. G., Episodes in my Life^ pp. 83-166, 229-32; Milner Papers y i, ch. vii. 
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ment was plainly evident.^ Unhappily, Brand, that judicious states- 
man, “an Afrikander of the Afrikanders, a true friend of the English” 
died in July 1888.2 He was succeeded by his opponent, F. W. Reitz, 
the declared advocate of a Dutch Repubhc of South Africa. The new 
President speedily committed the little pastoral Free State to the 
ambitious policy of the Transvaal. On 9, 10 and 17 March 1889, 
three agreements were signed at Potchefstroom which tied the Orange 
Free State to Kruger’s chariot- wheels. One was a railway agreement, 
another a provision for free trade, and the third an offensive and 
defensive treaty binding the two republics to assist each other, when- 
ever the independence of either was threatened or attacked, provided 
that the one thought the other’s cause was just. ^ Thus seven years be- 
fore the Jameson Raid the two republics were leagued together in 
face of the Paramount Power. 

By a curious stroke of irony the means by which both Rhodes and 
Kruger were enabled to pursue their ambitions were derived largely 
from the same source. The former by his own genius acquired a vast 
fortune from his organisation of the diamond and gold mines. The 
latter drew immense sums from the immigrants io the gold-mining 
industry, whose presence he at first invited and then resented, refusing 
Brand’s sagacious advice “to make them your friends”.^ 

Whilst the early diamond diggers at Kimberley, working single 
claims independently, were passing through the difficult times de- 
scribed in an earlier chapter,^ the Legislative Council of Griqualand 
West added to their embarrassments by passing a bill resuming the 
right of the Grown to all diamonds found in the territory ( 1 872) . Only 
the disallowance of the measure by the Home Government prevented 
a riotous outbreak.® But the difficulties of the small holders and 
speculators only ended when their precarious diggings were absorbed 
by powerful corporations which, as Sir Robert Southey had foretold 
from the beginning,^ could alone exercise uniform control of labour 
and maintain prices by adjusting output to the capacity of the market. 
But the importance of the formation of the De Beers Consolidated 
Mines Company was not limited to its immediate economic aspect.® 
The trust deed uf this great corporation (13 March 1888) gave it 
immense powers, reflecting the enterprise and ambitions of two of its 
life Governors, Cecil Rhodes and Alfred Beit. For it was not confined 
to diamond mining, but was empowered to build and operate rail- 
ways, and to acquire any other asset, including tracts of country in 

^ Fraser, Episodes in my Life, p. 254. 

** J. X. Merriman, speech at Grahamstown, January 1885, quoted Michell, Rhodes^ i, 229. 

® Milner Papers (South Africa), i, 199-203. 

* General G. R. Beyers, speech at Burghersdorp, January 1908, quoted Michell, i, 227. 

® Vide supra, p. 495. 

« ParL Pap, 1875, lih [G. 1121], [G. 1158]; 1876, lii [G. 1342]. 

’ Southey to Shepstone, 29 August 1870, quoted Wilmot, A., Life of Sir R, Southey, p. 190. 

® For the economic aspect, vide infra, pp. 776-781. 
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Africa and elsewhere, and to expend thereon any sums required for 
their good government. It was, in fact, a company equipped with 
powers like those of the old East India Company, to build that Empire 
in the north which fired the imagination of both Rhodes and Beit. 
Kimberley became the financial centre of South Africa. To its 
diamond interests was now added the business of floating mining and 
exploration companies for developing the recently discovered gold- 
fields in the Transvaal. From them, as founder of the Consolidated 
Goldfields (1886) and other companies, Rhodes derived yet greater 
wealth and power.^ 

The discovery of gold in the Witwatersrand was an event of immense 
importance both in the history of South Africa and in the economic 
development of the whole world. In 1886 the famous Sheba mine was 
discovered near Barberton, and in the same year two brother pro- 
spectors named Struben found rich gold-bearing reefs on the high land 
between Pretoria and the Vaal River, the conglomerate series of the 
Witwatersrand, and with Major Lys extracted the first gold from them. 

A great gold rush began. Immigrants from Kimberley, from all 
parts of South Africa and the outer world, but mainly from Great 
Britain and the British colonies, hurried to the Rand. In its centre, 
they built a great city, Johannesburg, the creation almost of a day, in 
which tin shanties jostled marble palaces, and which held “all the 
wealth of the world and the woe too”. 

Hitherto Kruger, ever faithful to the ideal of Pretorius, had been 
pursuing his ambitions “without a sixpence in his Treasury”.^ Now, 
suddenly, he was provided with the means of continuing the struggle 
for supremacy in which he had been checked at Fourteen Streams. 
The revenue of the South African Republic, which had fallen 
just short of 1 78,000 in 1885-6, had risen to ^{^638, 000 in 1887 
and by 1889 was over 1,500, 000. 

The annexations of 1884-1886 had completed British possession of 
the coast from the mouth of the Orange River on the west to the 
Portuguese frontier on the east, with one small exception. That 
exception was Tongaland, In Tongaland, south of Delagoa Bay, the 
very indifferent harbour of Kosi Bay seemed to offer Kruger his last 
chance of securing a port of his own.® The way to it lay through 
Swaziland and the territory of two petty chiefs, Sambana and 
Mbegisa, between the Pongola River and the Lebombo Mountains. 
With these chiefs the Boers made some agreements (1887). Sambili, 
the Queen Regent of Amatongaland, alarmed at signs of aggression 
by the Boers on one side and the Portuguese on the other, appealed 

^ Wilmot, A., Life of Sir R. Southey, i, 177-86; Williams, Gardner, The Diamond Mines 
of South Africa, chs. ix, x; Williams, Basil, Cecil Rhodes, pp. 92 sqq. 

* Hofineyr, J. H., Life of J, H. Hofmeyr, p. 390; Rhooes, G. J., speech at Barkly West, 
28 September 1888, “ Vindex”, Rhodes, p. 214. 

* Botha, P. R., Die Staatkundige Ontwikkeling, etc, onder Kruger en Leyds, ch. xii. 
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for British protection. In return, she undertook not to cede any part 
of her territory to foreign powers without the sanction of the High 
Commissioner (1887) . The British Government included in this agree- 
ment the lands of Sambana and Mbegisa, though they were not 
subject to Sambih. The whole area between Swaziland and the sea 
was declared to be within the sphere of British influence (Feb. 1888).^ 
The South African Republic protested, whilst the two chiefs concerned 
appealed to it for protection.^ 

In the meantime the Transvaalers were proceeding unceasingly 
with the peaceful penetration of Swaziland. The usual method of 
expansion practised by the Transvaal Boers was to open with a series 
of hunting expeditions, preparatory to sending their cattle across the 
border to graze. A foothold being thus secured, concessions were 
extracted from the native chiefs, sometimes in return for aid in their 
quarrels. In Swaziland, concessions were easily obtained from 
Mbandeni, the wretched, drunken king. 

But where white men of different nationalities were rivals for 
favours, and annexation was threatened, it was always easy for the 
Bantu chiefs to play off one against the other. This happened in 
Swaziland, as it happened in Zululand and Matabeleland. The 
Swazis had long been friends and allies of the Transvaalers, as for 
example against the Zulus and Bapedi; they were also good friends 
and allies of the English, and wished to remain so. Kruger, in order to 
secure access to the port of Kosi Bay, was anxious to renew the control 
over Swaziland, which the Transvaalers had exercised between 1875 
and 1881. He had a bargaining counter in a treaty which Grobler, 
one of his agents, had recently arranged with Lobengula, for that 
monarch, upon whose consent would depend the exercise in his 
dominions of the powers which Rhodes hoped to gain for his pro- 
jected British South African Company, had just repudiated the Rudd 
mineral concession on which that Company was to be based.^ 

Kruger therefore intimated (April 1889) tliat he was willing to 
withdraw his claims in the north and west, in return for a free hand 
in Swaziland, the lands of Sambana and Mbegisa, and the right to 
come to terms with Sambili, queen of the Tongas.^ But if there was 
to be annexation, Natal was as anxious to secure it for herself as 
Kruger for the S^nith African Republic. The independence of the 
Swazis was expressly safeguarded by the London Convention (Art. 
II), whilst tlie right of the Republic to make treaties with native tribes 
to the east and west was subject to the approval of the British Govern- 
ment (Art. IV). When, therefore, Messrs Joubert and Smit obtained 
from Mbandeni a will making Kruger liis heir, the British Govern- 
ment refused to recognise it. 

^ ParL Pap. 1890, lii [C. 6200]; 1895, lxxi [G. 7780]. 

* Leyds, W. J., The Transvaal Surrounded^ pp. 261, 262. 

* Vide infra, pp. 532-3. 
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war of unlimited implications would have broken out, and the 
Armageddon of twenty years later would have been anticipated as the 
result of German interference. 

It was in these circumstances that Kruger, speaking at a banquet 
given in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday, proclaimed the intention of 
the republic to regain its full independence with German aid. “We 
are growing up”, he said, “and, although we are young, we feel 
that if one nation tries to kick us, the other will try to stop it. ” ^ 
(Jan. 1895.) What assurances of support he had received from Berlin 
is not known. The reply of the British Government was prompt and 
decisive. Amatongaland,with the lands of Sambana and Mbegisa, was 
proclaimed aBritish Protectorate (May 1895). The “ manifest destiny ” 
of the Transvaal evidently did not reach to the sea. The President de- 
clared that the act was an unfriendly one. Germany warned Great 
Britain that the annexation was not recognised by the Transvaal, and 
presently, after intimating that Great Britain’s “opposition to German 
interests at Delagoa Bay” was one of the legitimate causes of her ill- 
will, declared that the maintenance of the independence of the 
Transvaal was a German national interest.^ The appearance of a 
strong British squadron in Delagoa Bay anchoring beside the German 
ships, had a calming effect. This squadron had, in fact, been 
dispatched before the crisis to take part in the celebration of the 
opening of the Delagoa Bay railway. 

All these moves by the South African Republic towards the coast 
were, of course, attempts which, if successful, involved revision of the 
London Convention, which defined the Transvaal boundaries, pro- 
hibited their enlargement, guaranteed the independence of the 
Swazis, and forbade the conclusion of treaties with the tribes east or 
west, without the consent of H.M. Government. Moreover, whilst 
Kruger’s desire to obtain a port on the east coast was natural enough 
from his point of view, yet the acquisition of such a port would 
inevitr'bly open the door to Europe, and for the security of the British 
colonies it was necessary that Europe should be kept out of South 
Africa. In working for the limitation of Transvaal ambitions 
in this direction, the policy of the Imperial Government was 
essentially a South African policy and a peace policy conceived in the 
interests of all Afrikanders. But expansion of the Transvaal to the 
north had not been specifically prohibited by the London Conven- 
tion.^ Kruger’s policy of expansion was entirely consonant with his 
countrymen’s ever-present trekgeesty the desire to trek with guns and 
waggons to new lands in the “vast spaces washed with sun” which 

^ Pari. Pap. 1 897, ix (3 1 2 ii) , Appendix to Reportof Select Committee on British South Africa^ p. 548. 

* Pari. Pap. 1895, lxxi [G. 7780], [G. 7878]; Leyds, The Transvaal Surrounded, pp. 
■Ssqq,; German White Book (1896) ; Botha, P.. Kruger en L^ds, pp. 469 sqq.', Walker, E. A., 
Hst, South Africa, pp. 449, 450, and Lord de VJliers and his Times, pp. 453, 454; Wolf, L., 

Life of Ripon, n, 231 sqq, 

* Sir H. Robinson to Lord Knutsford, 19 December 1888; ParL Pap. 1890, li [G. 5918] 
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beckoned them onwards into the Great Continent. Since his rebuff 
in Bechuanaland, he had been concentrating upon expansion east- 
wards. But Piet Joubert, his rival for the Presidentship, was deeply 
interested in the establishment of a republic in the north. 

Men of vision had for some time been looking northwards to 
where, beyond the Limpopo, lay fertile lands fit for European occu- 
pation, and where, in the fabled region of Ophir and ‘‘King Solomon’s 
mines”, rumour spoke of gold-fields far richer than the Rand. From 
the Transvaal boundary to the Zambesi, and between Portuguese 
territory on the east and the country of the Bamangwato on the west, 
stretched the Matabele-Mashonaland of Lobengula. The kraal of that 
powerful potentate at Bulawayo became the Mecca of concession- 
hunters. Boers and Englishmen from the south, Germans from the 
west, Portuguese from the east began to stake out claims. Yielding to 
pressure from the Joubert party, Kruger dispatched an emissary, 
Piet Grobler, to negotiate with the Matabele King. Grobler 
succeeded in obtaining from Lobengula a treaty upon which the 
South African Republic was preparing to base far-reaching claims 
(30 July 1887).! 

At the end of the ) ear Rhodes learned that Grobler had been sent 
to reside as Consul at Bulawayo. He urged the High Commissioner 
to proclaim Matabele-Mashonaland within the sphere of British 
influence. That, without instructions. Sir Hercules Robinson could 
hardly do. But he sent the Rev. J. S. Moffat, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner in the Bechuanaland Protectorate, on a mission to Bulawayo. 
Lobengula, like Cetewayo, ruled over a race of armed and disciplined 
savages, holding in subjection less warlike tribes such as the Mashona, 
theMakaranga andBanyai. Like the Zulu Kings, Dingaan and Panda, 
and other Bantu chieftains, in contact with white claimants for their 
favours, his diplomacy consisted in professing exclusive friendship for 
either side, and in making and repudiating treaties as occasion served. 
Presently, Grobler, venturing into disputed territory, was killed by 
the Bamangwato, an ugly incident which was only closed when 
Khama in person paid compensation at Pretoria. Moffat had there- 
fore no great difTiculty in persuading Lobengula to repudiate the 
Grobler treaty, his signature to which, he subsequently declared, had 
been obtained b\ baud, and to sign a treaty with the “Great White 
Queen”, binding him not to enter into any treaty with a foreign state, 
or to cede any territory without the High Commissioner’s sanction 
(ii February 1888).^ Robinson ratified the treaty,^ whilst, as a hint 
to the Boers and also to prevent hostilities between the Bamangwato 
and Matabele in the territory between the Shashi and Macloutsie 


^ Pari. Pap. 1884-5, ^vii [G. 4588]; Williams, Basil, Cecil Rhodes, p. 116; Leyds, The 
Transvaal Surrounded, pp. 383—91. 

^ Leyds, 7“^ Transvaal Surrounded, pp. 393-9; Pari. Pap. 1890, li [C. 5904], [G. 5918]; 
Michell, Life of Rhodes, i, 240. * 25 April 1888. 
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Rivers, which both tribes claimed, he moved up a force of Bechuana- 
land Police to Fort Elebi. Matabeleland was thus barred to other 
than British enterprise. 

But the Imperial Government would go no further. At the Cape, 
Kruger’s policy of isolating the Transvaal whilst pushing his plans for 
the aggrandisement of the republic, his rejection of the customs 
union, his taxation of Cape imports, his opposition to the extension 
of the Cape railway, and his preference for Hollanders over the Cape 
Dutch, had forfeited the sympathy of those who had been willing, a 
few years before, to leave expansion north of the Vaal to the South 
African Republic.^ But the Gape politicians still shrank from the 
expense of annexing more territory. 

Yet Rhodes saw that immediate action was necessary for the 
fulfilment of his policy of making the Cape Colony the dominant 
state in South Africa by securing for it the keys of the interior and the 
administration right through to the Zambesi. The north must be won 
by private enterprise, if possible under the aegis of the state. Rhodes 
and Beit sent agents from the diamond fields to Lobengula. Traders 
and representatives of rival syndicates were buzzing like flies about 
the badgered monarch, whilst his young braves wished to make short 
work of all intruders. But Rhodes’s men, C. D. Rudd, Rochfort 
Maguire and Francis Thompson, won the day. On 30 October 1888, 
Lobengula affixed his mark to a concession by which, in return for 
j(^i200 a year, 1000 rifles, 100,000 cartridges and a steamboat on the 
Zambesi, he assigned to them all mineral rights within his dominions,^ 
and undertook to grant no concession of land or mining rights in 
future without their consent. Rhodes then applied himself to the 
difficult and expensive task of buying out the claims of previous 
concession-hunters, and went to England (1888-9) to impress 
Lord Knutsford at the Colonial Office with his scheme for forming 
a great Company to develop Matabeleland under a Charter from the 
Imperial Government. The time was propitious. Imperial expansion 
was in the air; the prospect of the fabled gold-mines was tempting and 
romantic. Moreover, the system of incorporating Chartered Com- 
panies to administer concessions had recently been revived with 
success. With a Government still lagging behind the energy, enter- 
prise and decision of imperial pioneers, a reversion to the Elizabethan 
methods of colonial development seemed natural. The British North 
Borneo Company had been incorporated in 1881, the Royal Niger 
Company in 1886, the British East Africa Company in 1888. Germany 
had adopted the same policy. Nevertheless Rhodes met with strong 
opposition in his quest for a Royal Charter. The Government at first 
received his project coldly. Opposition came not only from a rival 

^ Rhodes, G. J., speech in Committee, 23 July 888, “Vindex”, Rhodes , pp. 196 sqq, 
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syndicate which brought over two Matabele indunas to undermine 
the Rudd concession, but also from the Aborigines Protection Society, 
the London Chamber of Commerce, and the South Africa Committee 
of members of Parliament, led by Joseph Chamberlain, who, with the 
Rev. John Mackenzie, urged that here, as in Bechuanaland, direct 
Crown Government was the only means of securing just treatment of 
the natives.^ A declaration by W. H. Smith, the Leader of the House 
of Commons, that British Bechuanaland would not be annexed to the 
Cape drew a strong protest from Sir Hercules Robinson. The High 
Commissioner, besides strongly supporting the project of a Chartered 
Company in order to put an end to the intrigues of rival concession- 
hunters, as in Swaziland, protested against ‘‘ the amateur meddling of 
irresponsible and ill-advised persons in England . . . which converts 
many a colonist from an Imperialist into a Republican”. He went 
so far as to say publicly that there was no room on a big scale for the 
imperial factor in the internal affairs of South Africa. Robinson was 
superseded.2 But as to the Charter, the Government yielded when 
Rhodes and Beit came to terms with their rival syndicate. Knutsford 
recommended the incorporation of a Chartered Company on the 
grounds that its activities would thus be more directly subject to the 
control of H.M. Government, whilst relieving it of diplomatic difficul- 
ties and the heavy expenditure of a Crown Colony.^ 

On 29 October 1889, the British South Africa Company was granted 
a Royal Charter, which gave it almost unlimited powers in a field of 
operations lying north of British Bechuanaland and the Transvaal 
and west of the Portuguese possessions.^ During subsequent years, 
especially between 1889 and 1899, many millions were raised by the 
Company and spent upon the development of the country. No 
northern limit was set to the enterprise of the Company. Its founder 
was already dreaming of a British dominion which should reach from 
the Cape to Cairo. Yet it was only fifteen years since Froude, expres- 
sing the opinion held by a large part of his countrymen, had recom- 
mended that a line of forts from Table Bay to False Bay should be the 
northern limit of imperial responsibility, and wished that Natal had 
been added to the Free State.^ 

While the discussions over the Charter were proceeding, Rhodes was 
planning with F. C. Selous, the famous hunter-explorer, an expedi- 
tion to establish the occupation of the Company’s territory.® There 
was no time to lose. A great trek was being prepared in the Trans- 
vaal; a large Portuguese force was believed to be on the eve of 

^ Cf. Machford, Julian, Khama, King of the Baniangwato, 

* Pari. Pap. 1886, XLviii [G. 4839], [G. 4890]; t888, lxxiv [G. 5488]. 

* Lord Knutsford to Foreign Office, 16 May 1889, Pari. Pap. 1890, li [G. 5918]. 

* Michell, Life of Rhodes^ i, 257-67 and 331; Pari. Pap. 1890, li [G. 5918]; Eybers 
G. W., Select Documents^ p. 559. 

* Froude, J. A., Leaves from a South African Journal, 

* Selous, F. C., Travel and Adventure in S, E, Africa^ p. 31Q. 
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advancing from the east; and at Bulawayo, a group of Gerrnan 
financiers, with political as well as commercial aims, were sowing 
distrust of the British in the mind of Lobengula. Already Rhodes had 
persuaded his devoted friend. Dr Leander Starr Jameson, to abandon 
his lucrative practice at the diamond fields to guard his interests at 
Bulawayo. Jameson was a man of singular charm and magnetic 
personality. Once and again he visited the Matabele King, cured him 
of his gout and won his confidence. He persuaded Lobengula to 
restrain his young braves from attacking the pioneer force when it 
assembled on his borders, and to permit its advance to Mashonaland, 
if all Matabele kraals and cattle-posts were avoided on the way.^ 

On 27 June 1890, 200 picked and trained pioneers and 500 South 
African Company’s Police, with Selous as guide, began their march 
from Macloutsie River supported by Imperial Bechuanaland Police 
at Fort Elebi. As they advanced, an attack was momentarily ex- 
pected, for 20,000 Matabele hung on their left flank while they 
marched for 400 miles into almost unknown country, cutting a road 
through dense bush. At last, thanks to Selous, they found their way 
from the low to the high veld by ‘^Providence Pass” through a 
frowning barrier of otherwise impenetrable hills and on September 1 2 
the British flag was hoisted on the Mashonaland plateau, where Fort 
Salisbury was soon added to the chain of forts, Tuli, Victoria and 
Charter, \;hich had been erected on the way. The pioneers were 
quickly disbanded to become the first settlers of “Rhodesia”, the 
name officially given to the Chartered territory a few years later 
(1895). The march of this adventurous band is one of the most 
fantastically daring enterprises recorded in the acquisition of the 
Empire. Its success was due to the skill and courage of its leaders, the 
courage and fitness of their followers. 

Agreements were quickly made with native chiefs towards the 
south and ^ ast, whilst far to the north-west, beyond the Zambesi, 
Rhodes secured from King Lewanika a mineral and trading conces- 
sion over Barotseland (September 6).^ “To protect his rear”, Rhodes 
also busied himself in obtaining from the native chiefs in the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate concessions of rights and territory, some of 
which, under certain conditions, were confirmed by the Home 
Government.^ Dr Jameson, as Administrator with absolute power, 
devoted himself to exploring and settling Mashonaland, but, before 
assuming his duties as Administrator, he had made his way from Fort 
Salisbury down the Pungwe River to its mouth,^ where the port of 
Beira was soon to be established, for immediate access to the east 
coast was essential for the development of Mashonaland. Although 

^ Michell, Life of Rhodes, i, 2945^.; Lucas, Sir C., Hist, Geog. of South Africa, i, 314; 
Hole, C. Marshall, The Jameson Raid, p. 14. 

* Rhodes, C. J., speech at Kmiberley, 6 September 1890; Report of Directors, B.S.A, Co,, 
31 March 1891; ‘‘Vmdex”, Rhodes, p. 244. * Michell, Life of Rhodes, i, 324^. 

^ Colvin, Ian, Life of Jameson, i, pp. 149^^^. • 
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Beira lay within the Portuguese province of Sofala it was the best port 
available. 

As the British South Africa Company advanced eastwards, there 
was an inevitable clash with the old Mozambique Company about the 
vaguely defined sphere of influence claimed by the Portuguese, for 
Portugal had never wholly abandoned the settlements made in the 
fifteenth century.^ After the failure of the Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
of 1884,2 she had made treaties with France and Germany which 
recognised her claim to all the territory right across the continent 
between Portuguese East and West Africa ( 1 886) but Lord Salisbury 
refused to recognise the sovereignty of Portugal ‘ 4 n territories not 
occupied by her in sufficient strength to enable her to maintain order, 
protect foreigners and control the natives” (1887). Portugal, how- 
ever, defiantly continued to assert her right to a continuous dominion 
from Angola to Mozambique, including Nyasaland, Gazaland, 
Manicaland (the territory of the chief Mutasa), Mashonaland and 
Barotsejand. The Zambesi was claimed to be within the Portuguese 
sphere of influence in East Africa and was closed to all but Portuguese 
vessels.^ On the strength of these claims. Major Serpa Pinto annexed 
the Shire highlands and opposed the navigation of tlie Zambesi and 
Shire Rivers by the African Lakes Company, but Lord Salisbury 
refused to recognise pretensions based “on archaeological arguments 
only”. A mild ultimatum was dispatched to Lisbon in January 1890, 
and a British squadron moved to Portuguese waters. A Convention 
was then signed, delimiting the British and Portuguese spheres of 
influence. Much to the indignation of Rhodes, the Convention 
ceded the whole of Manicaland (to the line of the Sabi River), and most 
of Barotseland to Portugal. Ratification, however, was refused by 
that Power.*'’ 

Jameson and Selous on their march to Fort Salisbury had ascer- 
tained that Mutasa did not recognise Portuguese suzerainty, but 
desired British protection. A treaty was signed with him on Septem- 
ber 14 assigning the sole land and mineral rights of Manicaland to the 
Company. Thereupon a strong force of Portuguese troops marched 
from their fort at Macequece, on whose existence their claim to the 
occupation of Manicaland was based, and occupied Mutasa’s kraal. 
Captain P. W. Forbes promptly left Fort Salisbury at the head of 
some 30 police, arrested the Portuguese officers and dispersed their 
troops (November 15). A concession of mining and territorial rights 
was also obtained by the Company’s representative from Gungunhana 
of Gazaland.® Its potentialities were great. For not only would it 

^ Vide supray ch. iv. * Vide supra y p. 520. 

® Hertslet, L. and E., Map of Africa by Treaty, 11, 673, 703. 

* Ibid. pp. 705, 706. 

® Pari. Pap, 1890, lt [G. 5904]. Cf. Walker, E. A., Historical Atlas of South Africa', 
Hertslet, L. and E., Map of Africa by Treaty, n, ioi8. 

® Selous, F. C., Travel aJw/ Adventure in S, E, Africa^ pp. 315 sqq. 
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have given the Company the area around Beira, but it would also 
have cut Kruger’s connection with Delagoa Bay.^ The Portuguese 
Commandant at Beira then closed the Pungwe, and Portuguese 
Customs officers seized a British vessel on the Limpopo with Dr 
Jameson, who had been landing arms for Gungunhana, on board. An 
attack upon the Company’s camp at Massamessi near Umtali, during 
a truce in May 1891, was repulsed, and Macequece was occupied.^ 
Great Britain, however, had no intention of riding roughshod over 
a weaker Power, her ancient ally. Agreement was happily reached, 
and the Anglo-Portuguese Convention, signed in June 1891, defined 
the spheres of influence of the two Powers in East Africa.® Macc- 
quece and most of Gazaland were confirmed to Portugal, whose 
frontier was extended southwards as far as a line following the paral- 
lel of the confluence of the river Pongola with the river Maputa to the 
sea-coast”. Barotseland and a great part of Manicaland were now 
assigned to the Company. Nyasaland and Mashonaland were recog- 
nised as British. To Great Britain was reserved the right of pre- 
emption of any Portuguese territory south of the Zambesi. Navigation 
on the Zambesi was declared free, and access to the coast was secured 
for the Company by the opening of the port of Beira. It was agreed 
that a railway should be built thence to Fort Salisbury.^ 

Meanwhile the withdrawal by the Transvaal Government of all claim 
to extend its territory or influence beyond the Limpopo had enabled 
Rhodes to stop a migration of Boers into Matabeleland. Rhodes 
was as ready to welcome Afrikander as English colonists, provided 
it were under the British flag. But the trek which was now being 
organised, and was supported by Joubert, was advertised as a step 
towards the establishment of a Boer Republic in the north. It was 
based on a worthless concession obtained from a minor chief of the 
Banyai nati^m by two Transvaalers, Malan and Adendorff. After an 
abortive attempt to sell the concession to Rhodes, 2000 burghers 
prepared to cross the Limpopo. But the High Commissioner had under- 
taken to assist the Company in repelling violations of its territory. 
The Bechuanaland Police moved north in support and the Company’s 
police patrolled the border. Pressure was put upon the Transvaal 
Executive by the Cape Bond, and Kruger prohibited the trek in 
accordance with the terms of the Swaziland Convention.® He was not 
at all inclined to imperil his own hopes of a port on the east coast by 
helping his rival, Joubert, in schemes for expansion northwards. When 
a hundred Boers prepared to cross the Limpopo on 24 June 1891, 
they were informed by Jameson, as Administrator of Mashonaland, 

Walker, E. A., Historical Atlas of South Africa^ PI. 19. 

Hole, G. Marshall, Making of Ehodesiat ch* xvii. 

Pari. Pap. 1890-91, i.vn [C. 6370]. 

Pari. Pap. 1890-91, xcvi [C. 6375]; 1690-91, LVii [6495]; 1897, Lxii [C. 8434]. 

Vide supra, p, 529, 
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that no one would be allowed to pass unless he signed a deed of sub- 
mission to the Chartered Company.^ 

The final act in the occupation of Rhodesia came two years later, 
when a handful of Englishmen overthrew the massed impis of Lo- 
bengula. A struggle had been inevitable from the first.^ Doubtless 
the fertile pastures of Matabeleland afforded a temptation to the 
white settlers, as well as the gold claims they hoped to stake out. To 
the Company, the acquisition of a ‘‘New Rand”, which was believed 
to run from Tati to Salisbury, right through Bulawayo, was of vital 
importance. For its funds were running low. The attraction of a new 
gold-field would revive confidence in the Company, and enable it to 
raise the capital necessary for development and buying up the impor- 
tant concessions held by Rudd and the United Concessions Company.® 
Apart from these considerations, the neighbourhood of armed and 
trained savages accustomed to periodic raids upon the inoffensive 
Mashona was incompatible with the development of civilised 
government. 

Lobengula was an intelligent chief, and would probably have been 
content to enjoy his monthly subsidy. But he had increasing difficulty 
in restraining his young braves, eager for plunder and the washing 
of their spears in blood, the ritual upon which depended their right to 
marriage. On i8 July 1893, a Matabele impi, sent to punish an 
unruly local chief near the border, got out of hand, and invaded the 
precincts of Victoria, burning, looting and killing some of the Ma- 
shona who were servants of the white men. Jameson decided that the 
time had come to take the offensive. It was an undertaking of exceed- 
ing hardihood. Whilst a force composed of 225 Bechuanaland Border 
Police with guns, and some 200 of the Company’s troops, with 2000 
natives led by Khama, under Major Goold-Adams, moved forward 
from Tuli and Tati on the southern border, two columns advanced 
upon Bulawayo from the north-east, leaving Forts Charter and 
Victoria on October 9. The first column, led by Major Forbes and 
Sir John Willoughby, and accompanied by Jameson himself, con- 
sisted of 220 settlers ; the second, under Major Allan Wilson, numbered 
414. They joined forces on the i6th, and after reaching the western 
plateau, were surrounded and attacked on the Shangani River by 
5000 Matabele (October 25). Three fierce onslaughts were repulsed. 
Again on November i , in the neighbourhood of Imbembesi, the British 
camp was attacked by even larger numbers of picked troops. But 
furious courage proved of no avail against machine guns. Lobengula’s 
royal regiments were mown down, and when the British force reached 
Bulawayo two days later it found that the old King had set fire to his 

^ Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of J. H. Hofmeyr, pp. 409-20; Leyds, W. J., Transvaal Surrounded ^ 
pp. 31 1 sqq^y Fitzpatrick, Transvaal from Within^ p. 45; Michell, Lijfe of Rhodes ^ n, 31-3; 
Colvin, Ian, Life of Jameson^ ii, 206. 

* Rhodes, G. J., speech at B.S.A. Go. Meeting, 18 January 1895. 

* B.S.A. Go.’s Reports, 1891-5. 
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great kraal and fled. There they were joined by Rhodes who had 
come up as quickly as he could from Cape Town by way of Beira. 
A flying column, mainly imperial troops, under Forbes and Wilson was 
sent in pursuit of the King. Lobengula was never captured, but in the 
chase, a party of thirty men under Wilson was cut off by his rearguard. 
They fought till their last cartridge was spent. ‘‘They were not afraid 
to die,’’ said an Induna who was present, “they were men.” 

Thus, with a few hundred resolute and well-led men of its own, and 
the effective aid of an imperial force, the Company had scattered the 
trained regiments which had terrorised the country, and opened up the 
land for traders and settlers. Already the telegraph wires had been 
carried from Mafeking to Salisbury,^ one-third of the way from the 
Cape to Cairo (February 1892), and within four years of the time 
when Lobengula was still squatting on a biscuit box within the blood- 
stained walls of his kraal, the Bechuanaland railway reached Bula- 
wayo (December 1897). The occupation of Rhodesia marks the 
opening of a new era in the history of South Africa. The last repre- 
sentative of military barbarism had been wiped out. This dazzling 
feat of northern expansion had been largely the work of one great 
British pioneer. The claim made by Rhodes and his supporters, 
including the Cape Ministry, that his Company had won the war 
single-handed, and therefore deserved the spoils, was, indeed, an 
exaggeration. At a cost of ;^8o,ooo to the British taxpayer, the 
Bechuanaland Border Police under Goold-Adams had contributed 
largely to the success of the expedition; and had brought up essential 
supplies after the occupation of Bulawayo. For the next six months 
the “imperial factor” was responsible for maintaining order by 
patrolling Matabeleland. Nevertheless, great are the uses of advertise- 
ment. Rhodes had his reward in the Matabeleland Order-in-Council 
of 18 July 1894.2 By it, in spite of the protests of the Aborigines 
Protection Society and others, including Loch, who fought hard to 
retain strict imperial control, the Company was assigned, under the 
ultimate control of the High Commissioner, the administration of 
territory now defined as limited by the boundaries of the Portuguese 
East Coast territories and the South African Republic to a point off 
the mouth of the River Shashi ; by the River Shashi itself, and the 
territories of Khama of the Bamangwato, up to the Zambesi, and by 
that river as far as the Portuguese boundary on the west coast, 
including an area of 10 miles round Fort Tuli, but excluding the 
district of Tati already dealt with in the original Charter. 

2 J-> to Mr Schnadhorst, 25 April 1892, Michell, Rhodes^ ii, 48-9. 

B.S.A. Company, Directors' Report for 1892-4, pp. SU 35 ; RcltI- Pap> 1898, lx [G. 8773], 
pp. 13 sqq. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-OPERATION, 1886-1895 
(a) Railways, Customs and the Native Q^uestion 

We have noted in an earlier chapter^ that the overtures of the 
South African Republic for an agreement on customs policy were 
severely rebuffed by Cape Colony in the autumn of 1885, and that 
President Kruger was thus unable to secure any share of the duties 
levied at the Cape ports on goods destined for the Transvaal with the 
result that the republic reverted to its former policy. But circum- 
stances were rapidly changing in its favour. The Delagoa Bay Railway 
tangle was beginning to straighten itself out, agricultural conditions 
were improving, and in 1886 the momentous discovery of the gold reef 
of the Witwatersrand ^ pointed unmistakably to a radical change of 
conditions in the impecunious republic. 

When, in July 1886, the Cape Government issued invitations to 
a customs conference, the South African Republic turned the tables 
and replied that it did not think any good would come of the pro- 
posal, and when in 1887 the Cape, now thoroughly alive to the 
importance of inducing the Transvaal to look south rather than east, 
sent a delegation to Pretoria with offers of a railway extension north- 
ward and duty-free admission into the colony of republican produce, 
it made no impression.® On the contrary, the Cape had to watch 
Kruger make a determined effort to win Brand over to his policy. 
To that end a conference between the two republican governments 
had been held at Bloemfontein in October 1887, at which the South 
African Republic pressed for a federal union and co-operation in 
railway matters, on the basis of the construction of a line to Bloem- 
fontein as an extension of the Delagoa Bay line, and the closing of 
the Free State to railway extension from the south.* These proposals, 
however. Brand had rejected. It was possible therefore for the Cape 
to endeavour to secure the co-operation of Natal and the Free State. 
A customs conference representing these three states met at Cape 
Town on 30 January 1888, and came to terms both on the question 
of a customs union and on a policy of railway construction through 
the Free State based on junctions with the Cape line near Colesberg 
and the Natal line near Harrismith.® 

^ Vide supra y p. 502. 

^ Vide supra, p. 526. 

® Cape Pari. Pap. 1887, G. 37. 

^ “Rapport der Gommissie benocmd bij Volksraadbesluit van den 15 den Juni, 1887** 
dated 22 Oct. 1887 (Parliamentary Library, Capetown). 

® Pari. Pap. 1888, lxxiv [C. 5390], pp. i sqq. 
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This agreement did not, however, settle the question. The con- 
erence proposed a compromise between the tariffs of the Cape and 
of Natal. The Natal Legislative Council, however, declined to ratify 
the increases of rates which this involved and, in view of the rapid 
development of the Transvaal, decided to risk the loss of its trade 
with the Free State and to extend its railway to the Transvaal border. 
In the Free State also the agreement met with unexpected opposition. 
Those who sympathised with the Transvaal’s policy and those whose 
interests were likely to suffer from railway extension joined forces, 
and the Volksraad merely approved of a line to Bloemfontein, and 
that only by the chairman’s casting vote. Still more serious was the 
death of President Brand on 14 June 1888. 

The Cape Town conference, then, led to no definite result, and again 
the battle was joined between the Cape policy and the Transvaal 
policy, with the Free State holding the casting vote. But Kruger’s 
position was also a difficult one. Once again there were heart- 
breaking delays in the construction of the Delagoa Bay line, and 
when the Cape threatened to extend its railway northwards from 
Kimberley along the republic’s western border, he advised the Free 
State of his endorsement of the policy of constructing a line from 
Colesberg to Bloemfontein. Its further extension to the Vaal he still 
sought to delay, and he pressed his point vigorously at a conference 
held at Potchefstroom in March 1889, where he and I . W. Reitz, 
the new President of the Free State, concluded a defensive alliance 
between their two republics.^ 

Later in that month a second customs conference met at Bloem- 
fontein.2 It soon proved to be impossible to find a tariff basis which 
Natal could accept, but the Cape and the Free State agreed to form 
a customs union which came into existence on i July i88g, and was 
joined shortly thereafter by Basutoland and Bechuanaland. At the 
same time arrangements were made for the construction of a railway 
by the Cape Government from the Orange to the Vaal. 

So far then the Cape policy had achieved a limited triumph. But 
the defection of the Transvaal and its economic ally. Natal, from 
the cause of South African co-operation was a serious blow. One 
more attempt was made by Hofmeyr to bring the Transvaal in. The 
activity of Rhodes in the north ^ and his proposed Bechuanaland rail- 
way, with the resultant encirclement of the republic on the west and 
on the north, gave him an opening. He proposed to the President 
that, to check this move, he should offer the Cape free trade in 
colonial produce, on condition that it prevented the extension of the 
Kimberley railway to the north, and co-operated with the republic 
in a policy of railway extension through the republic from the Vaal 

^ Staatscourant der Z. A, Republiek, 20 March 1889. Vide supra^ p. 525. 

* Cape Pari, Pap. 1889, G. 26. 

* Vide supray pp. 531 sqq. 
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to the Limpopo with a view to the tapping of the resources of 
Zambesia.^ On this basis Kruger indicated his willingness to nego- 
tiate, but his Volksraad could not be persuaded to accept the free 
trade proposal. That decision of the Volksraad represents a turning- 
point in South African history. It finally registered the determination 
of the Transvaal not to co-operate with its neighbours ; it imposed 
an apparently insuperable check to the development of the policy 
of colonialism on broad South African lines ; it left Hofmeyr with no 
alternative but to co-operate actively with Rhodes, both in the 
colony itself, and in his schemes of developing the north. On 17 July 
1890, Sprigg having come to grief over a programme of railway 
extension, Rhodes became Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, with 
the active support of Hofmeyr and the Bond. 

The years 1890-95 were on the whole years of steady progress in 
South Africa, both towards material wealth and towards the ideal of 
South African co-operation. In Natal an important step was taken 
in th^ direction of the removal of the imperial factor and an 
approximation to the middle policy of colonialism by the grant of 
responsible government in 1893. Natal, like the rest of South Africa, 
prospered in conse<juence of the discovery of gold on the Witwaters- 
rand and was thus enabled to face with equanimity the almost 
complete diversion of its trade with the Free State which followed 
the establishment of the Customs Union. It was content to push 
on its railways, which touched the Transvaal border in 1891, and to 
exploit the advantages of Durban’s proximity to the gold-fields as 
compared with that of the Cape ports. But when the Cape-Free 
State railway reached Pretoria at the end of 1892 and the Republican 
Government refused to sanction an extension of the Natal line. Natal 
trade began to languish. Not even the development of its northern 
coal-fields, which the railway extension to the border made possible, 
could make good the decline. It was the realisation that Kruger 
would be better disposed towards a colony with responsible govern- 
ment than towards a community whose rulers were appointed from 
Britain, that finally induced Natal to accept the constitutional change. 

For some years after the 1882 elections the responsible government 
movement had been in suspense. It was only m 1890 that a new 
effort was effectively launched by John Robinson, assisted now by 
Harry Escombe, a former opponent.^ Two elections were fought on 
the issue, until at last on 10 May 1893 the Council adopted a bill 
“to provide for the establishment of Responsible Government in 
Natal”, which, having received the consent of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, became law on July 3.® In terms of its new constitution Natal 

^ Letter quoted in Hofmeyr, J* H., Life of Jan Hendrik Hofm^^ p. 355. 

® Pari, Pap, 1890-1, LVii [G. 6487]. 

^ Act 14 of 1893 (Natal); see also Pari, Pap, 1893-4, lx (216), pp. 771-832. 
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received a bi-cameral parliament, a nominated Council of eleven 
members appointed for ten years, and an elective Assembly of thirty- 
seven members, having a life of four years, with a responsible ministry 
of not more than six members. Robinson became Natal’s first Prime 
Minister, with Harry Escombe, to whom “the future Dominion of 
South Africa”, as he phrased it, was an ever-present dream, as his 
Attorney-General. 

It is significant that one of the first acts of the new Government 
was to sign a convention with the Transvaal early in 1894.^ In 
October 1895 the Natal line reached Johannesburg, and the opera- 
tion of the trade agreement which had been arrived at promised well 
for greater harmony and closer co-operation throughout South Africa. 
Thus then the constitutional gap between the republics and Natal 
had been narrowed, the geographical barrier between Natal and the 
interior had been surmounted, commercial and other relations were 
developing harmoniously, and there was a growing feeling in Natal 
in favour of entry into the Customs Union. This was, in the event, 
only consummated when, after the elections of 1897, country party 
had defeated Escombe, who had in that year succeeded Robinson 
as Prime Minister. The Binns Government found it easier than its 
predecessor had done to compromise on the question of Natal’s low 
tariff policy. At a customs conference in Capetown in 1898 a settle- 
ment based on mutual concessions was arrived at, and Natal entered 
the Customs Union. ^ But the events which had in the meantime 
taken place in the Transvaal robbed that fact of much of the signifi- 
cance which it would otherwise have had. 

The Free State during this period pursued a happily eventless 
course. President Reitz followed in the broad lines of the policy 
of his predecessor. His country shared in the general prosperity of 
South Africa, and the new railway yielded large profits, thereby 
justifying the policy of co-operation with the Cape. At the same time 
the Free State maintained cautious but friendly contact with the 
northern republic. It was indeed the indispensable bridge in South 
Africa’s inter-state relations, and became increasingly conscious of 
what Steyn, Reitz’s successor in 1 896, described as its mission, “ to unite 
in hearty co-operation the members of the South African family”.® 
The ideals of South African unity had in those years nowhere more 
cordial supporters than in the Orange Free State. 

Far more full of incident was the history of the South African 
Republic. The Kruger policy had encountered many setbacks. The Free 
State had rejected his advances, the republic was encircled by British 
territories on the west and on the north, the road to an independent 
outlet on the eastern sea was now barred by the recent annexation 

^ Natal Government Gazette^ 14 Feb. 1894. 

* Cape Pari. Pap. 1898, G. 66. 

* Quoted in van der Merwe, N. J., Marthinus Theunis Steyn, i, 65. 
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of Tongaland in 1895,^ the railways of the British colonies of the 
Cape and Natal were tapping the rich Witwatersrand traffic in com- 
petition with the at last completed Delagoa Bay line.^ Meanwhile, 
the very circumstance which had brought wealth to the republic — 
the discovery of gold — also brought with it a large alien population, 
which implied a vital threat to the isolationist ideal. So then the 
Kruger policy came to be narrowed down to a dogged attempt to 
resist what the President regarded as the Uitlander menace. 

The Witwatersrand discoveries brought about many changes in 
South Africa. Nowhere were they so great as in the Transvaal. The 
iron horse made its entry into the land, and the civilisation of the 
nineteenth century met with bewildering impact the slow-thinking 
conservatism of a still predominantly seventeenth-century community. 
Taken unawares as it was by a set of new problems for which it was 
entirely unequipped, the Republican Government met the situation, 
at least during the first few years, with what was in the circumstances 
surprising success.^ The legislation necessitated by the birth of the 
new industry was well conceived; towards the town of Johannesburg 
the Government acted with a great deal of liberality, and in the 
choice of many of its chief officials on the Witwatersrand it was very 
fortunate. Thus for some years the relations between the Govern- 
ment and the industry were happy. The industry prospered, despite 
slumps and setbacks, despite also the pessimism as to the life of the 
mines which prevailed until 1894 when the deep levels may be said 
to have proved themselves. The farming community was provided 
with a most welcome market; money became plentiful; land values 
rose; and the Government on its side enjoyed a rapidly mounting 
revenue. While in the financial year 1885-6 it had received only 
^177,877, that amount had increased to £ 1 , 557 , 4 : 4:5 ^889 and 

to 7^3,912,095 in 1896, Native wars, such as that against Malaboch 
in the Northern Transvaal in 1894, no longer disorganised the 
state’s finances as in the old days. Important public works were 
undertaken. The machinery of government was in many ways effec- 
tively modernised. 

In another way also the discovery of gold opened the way to pro- 
gress. Not all the Uitlanders which it brought to the Transvaal 
came from oversea . Many thousands were from the Cape, Natal and 
the Free State. Being South Africans, they promised to become an 
important factor in breaking down the isolationist policy of the 
republic. Of these immigrants from the rest of South Africa some 
participated in voicing the general grievances of the Uitlanders on 
the Witwatersrand, others asserted their influence over a wider field 

^ Vide supra, p. 530. 

* Natal Government Gazette, 14 Feb. 1894 (Article 18); Notulen eener Conferentie in zake 
ten gemeenschappelijke Regeling van Spoorwegaangelegenheden in Zuid Afrika, 4 Nov, jSg^> 

® See for details De Locale Wetten der Z‘ Republiek, 1886-9. 
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and protested against Kruger’s unsympathetic policy towards other 
parts of South Africa, and more especially against the dominant 
position of Hollanders in the public service. In this way much was 
done to stimulate the growth of a progressive party in the Volksraad 
and in the country, which championed a policy of greater liberality 
towards the Uitlanders and more sympathy with the ideals of a 
broader South Africanism. Under the impulse of the new ideas and 
the new influences which were coming into the country, this party 
grew steadily. At one time it very nearly secured a majority in the 
Volksraad and at the presidential election of 1893 its candidate. 
General Joubert, failed to beat Kruger by the narrowest of margins. 

At the Cape also the tide seemed to have set strongly in the direc- 
tion of bringing about effective South African co-operation. The years 
1890-5 were years of great progress in every way. The cabinet which 
Rhodes had formed in 1890 was described as a ‘‘Ministry of all the 
Talents”. It included Merriman, Sauer, his life-long friend and the 
ablest debater in the House, James Rose Innes, and two Bondsmen, 
Sivewright and Faure. The opposition was weak and complacent, 
Sprigg having declared his general confidence in the Government. 
But the chief source of the Ministry’s strength lay in the alliance 
between Rhodes and Hofmeyr, the two men working in close co- 
operation and in almost daily consultation. That was no mere alliance 
of convenience formed under the stress of political need. It was 
founded on close personal friendship and on common political ideals, 
not only, as has already been shown, in external policy, but in 
domestic policy as well. Both men aimed at co-operation between the 
two white races on a basis of equality towards the ideal of a united 
South Africa, self-dependent, but within the Empire. Both men 
desired economic federation as a stepping-stone to political federation. 
The Kruger policy of isolation had forced Hofmeyr into co-operation 
with the R- lodes policy of northern expansion, of which he approved 
since it was based on the “elimination of the imperial factor”. And 
in domestic politics, both men had the same general ideas. On 
questions of native policy, the encouragement of agriculture, the 
policy of protection of the products of the soil, they were in hearty 
accord. 

Thanks to Merriman’s prudent finance, the colony weathered the 
storm caused by the failure of some of the banks in 1890 and was 
guarded against a repetition of the worst features of the crash by 
the Bank Act of 1890.^ A vigorous policy of agricultural develop- 
ment was initiated, Rhodes giving personal attention and direct 
encouragement by means of his own farming enterprises. In 1895 
the Scab Act^ was made universally applicable, a most important 
measure, the acceptance of which by the rural Bond only Rhodes’s 
alliance with Hofmeyr could have made possible. A sound and well- 
^ Act 6 of 1890, . > Act 20 of 1894. 
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thought-out scheme of railway construction w2ls pushed forward.^ 
Round the person of Rhodes there gathered such loyalty and devo- 
tion of men of both British and Dutch stock as it is given to few men 
to enjoy. In 1893, it is true, there was a cabinet crisis, caused by 
personal differences and a divergence of outlook on native questions 
between Merriman, Sauer and Innes on the one side and Sivewright 
on the other, which came to a head when the latter gave out 
an important contract without going to tender. Rhodes, after 
an unavailing attempt to induce either Hofmeyr or Chief Justice 
de Villiers to take over the Premiership, ^ reconstructed his government 
without the four ministers who had quarrelled, but (such was the 
friendliness of the atmosphere then prevailing in the House) with the 
aid of Sprigg, the leader of the Opposition. The good work was con- 
tinued and, as a less tangible, but none the less important, result of 
the Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance, feelings of hostility between British 
and Dutch seemed to have disappeared — the Bond itself was at- 
tracting many English-speaking members — the ideal of co-operation 
was being effectively realised. 

The alliance had also a notable effect upon the development of 
native policy. Once the rival policies of differentiation and assimila- 
tion had been clearly envisaged, especially in Cape Colony, the 
problem of reconciling the Transkeian policy of differentiation with 
the general policy of identity in the matter of the franchise had to 
be faced. It came up first in 1886 when the question of the extension 
of the franchise to the newly-annexed territories was considered. 
Enfranchisement on the lines then prevailing at the Cape would have 
brought masses of barbarian natives on to the roll. The realisation of 
this led to the insertion in the Parliamentary Voters Registration Act 
of 1887,^ the Act which extended the franchise to the newly annexed 
areas, of a clause which prescribed that both there and in the rest of 
the colony a share in communal occupation of property should not be 
a qualification. The policy of identity was therefore maintained in the 
matter of the franchise, but the amendment of the law implied a 
recognition of the difference between European and native conditions 
of life. Five years later the Rhodes-Hofmeyr alliance led to a further 
amendment of the franchise qualification, in response to the growing 
feeling that it was dangerous to include native voters not approximating 
to European standards on a common roll with European voters. By 
the Franchise and Ballot Act, No. 9 of 1892, the property qualification 
was increased from ^^25 to ;£‘75, and the would-be voter was required 
to give proof of his ability to write. The policy of identity was thus 
still maintained, for the rules applied to Europeans and Coloured 
as well as to Bantus, but again there was a concession to the policy 

^ Act 28 of 1895. 

^ A documented account will be found in Walker, Lord de Villiers, pp. 222 sqq. 

® Clause 17 of Act 14 of 1887. 
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of differentiation in that the number of natives who would in future 
exercise the same political rights as Europeans was substantially 
reduced. 

In the Glen-Grey Act,^ also a fruit of the Rhodes-Hofmeyr 
co-operation, a more comprehensive contribution to the solution 
of the problem was made. In the first instance only applying to the 
Glen-Grey region west of the Kei, that measure, by virtue of a 
clause permitting of its extension by proclamation to other districts, 
was conceived by Rhodes as a “Bill for Africa’’. Its main features 
were an improved form of land tenure and the initiation of a system 
of partial native self-government. The system of land tenure, which 
was based on perpetual quit-rent, gave individual ownership, but 
protected the natives against the possibility of alienation of their land 
to Europeans. In this and other ways it was adapted to native needs, 
and so, as a logical consequence of the policy of differentiation, such 
tenure was not to be a qualification for the franchise. The system of 
self-government provided for the establishment of village councils and 
district councils, and contained the germs of the important develop- 
ments which have since taken place. Already in 1894 a proclamation 
was issued extending the Glen-Grey system to the four Transkeian 
districts of Idutywa, Butterworth, Tsomo, and Nqamakwe,^ and the 
next year a general council was instituted; in 1899 the district of 
Kentani was brought within the scope of the Act,^ in 1903 eight other 
districts were dealt with similarly,^ and by later extensions the whole 
of the Transkei was brought in, with the result that the Transkeian 
Territories General Council, with its not inconsiderable powers of 
self-government, which it exercises with wisdom and discretion, is 
to-day perhaps the brightest feature in the complex of relations between 
white and black in South Africa. 

Thus in the Transkei during this period an important advance was 
made. Bat in other parts of the colony there was an absence of any 
definite policy, and this fact operated in such a way as to accentuate 
subsequent friction between white and black in the political and 
economic spheres. Laissez-aller was also the dominant characteristic of 
Natal native policy during this period. There, as at the Gape, there 
was a steady increase in the area of native territory brought under 
European rule, but territorial advance was not reflected in any advance 
in the ideas animating native policy. 

The increase of territory did not follow, as might have been 
expected, immediately after the Zulu War. Getewayo was banished, 
but Zululand remained independent. With a view to the final destruc- 
tion of its military system, it was divided by Wolseleyinto thirteen units, 

^ Act 25 of 1894. 

* Proclamation No. 352 of 1894; Pari, Pap. 1898, G. 5, pp. 84, 88, 90, 93. 

* Cape Pari, Pap. 1890, G. 31, p. 81. 

* Proclamation 152 of 1903; Cape Pari, Pap. 1904, G. 12, pp. 121 sqg. 
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each under its own chief,^ and a Resident was sent to be “ the eyes and 
ears” of the British Government.* He had, however, no effective 
powers, and for lack of a central controlling authority the system 
broke down, Zululand being split into warring factions. Early in 1883 
Getewayo was brought back to rule over a reduced kingdom with 
diminished authority.* He failed, however, to enforce peace and was 
driven out of his kingdom by some of his own people within the year.^ 
These disturbances led to the entry into Zululand of a band of Trans- 
vaalers who received, as the price of assistance rendered by them in inter- 
tribal disputes, a large block of land in North-Western Zululand, on 
which they established in 1884 the New Republic,* claiming authority 
over an area extending to the sea at St Lucia Bay. Fearful of the 
possibility of this entry into Africa from the east being ceded to 
Germany, the British Government promptly annexed St Lucia Bay® 
in terms of a forty-year-old treaty with Panda.’ In 1886 it gave formal 
recognition to the New Republic,® which it had thus cut off from 
the se^, and saw it absorbed into the South African Republic a year 
later.® The rest of Zululand was formally annexed to the British 
Grown in 1887.^® Only Tongaland and the lands of Sambana and 
Mbegisa now remained independent between British and Portu- 
guese territory. It was there that, as we have seen,^^ Kruger hoped for 
several years to establish his East Coast port, at Kosi Bay. But in 
1895 the area was annexed to Great Britain.^* Two years later, 
together with all that remained of Zululand, it was handed over to 
Natal.i* 

There was no advance in Natal in the field of native policy 
corresponding to that in Cape Colony. During Shepstone’s benevolent 
despotism, which came to an end in 1875, Natal’s native policy had 
rested on the personality of one man, and his achievement had been 
a remarkable one. With no military force and entirely inadequate 
magisterial and police resources, he had maintained peace and order 
among a native population outnumbering the European population 
of Natal by almost fifteen to one. The foundations of his system, based 
as they were on an intimate knowledge of native life and on the 
desire to govern the native peoples with due regard to their distinc- 
tive characteristics and needs, were soundly devised. Unfortunately 
Shepstone lacked money and perhaps energy to build upon these 
foundations once they had been laid. He instituted no active policy 
of civilisation ; he did little to encourage the natives to tread the path 
of progress; he did not seek to give them any means of political self- 

^ Vide supra ^ p. 479. ^ Pari . Pap . 1880, L [G. 2482], pp. 255-60. 

» 1883, XLix [G. 3466], pp. 107 sqq . * [G. 3864], pp. 53 sqq . 

® 1884, Lvm [G. 4 i 9 i]» PP- 55 1884-5, lvi [G. 4214], pp. 60, 83, [G. 4274]; 

i886,xlviii [G.4645J; i887,lxi [G.4913]. ® Vide supra y ip . 

I 1884-5, LVI [G. 4587], pp. I sqq . » 1887, lxi [G. 4980], pp. 57 sqq . 

,1 5892], pp. 71 sqq . ^0 1887, LXI [G. 5142], pp. 40-1. 

Vide supra , p. 526. 1895, LXXi [G. 7780], pp. 41 sqq . 

1898, LX [G. 8782], pp. 23 sqq . 
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expression. His successors followed in his footsteps. Where they 
departed from his system, as in the institution of a native high court, ^ 
with its resultant division of authority which disturbed the^ native 
mind, and in the rigid codification of native law, 2 they made changes 
for the worse rather than for the better. For the rest the laissez-aller 
attitude of Shepstone’s later years was maintained. On the other hand, 
the paternalism and accessibility of Shepstone disappeared, and offi- 
cialdom took its place. So it was that, while his successors, like him- 
self, failed to civilise the natives, they, unlike him, began to lose 
control of them. Tribal disintegration was allowed to proceed without 
any adequate substitute for tribalism being provided, and nothing 
was done to find, either by the scientific development of agriculture 
or the creation of a local government system, an outlet for the energies 
that had once been applied to inter-tribal strife. Thus was created 
the situation which produced the rebellion of 1906.® 

In the republics also the seeds of future trouble were being sown. 
The Free State, it is true, was in the favoured position of having 
comparatively few natives to rule, apart from those in European 
employ. Yet even there practices grew up during this period which 
were to add their quota of complexity to the native land problem 
when it came to be tackled seriously immediately after the Union 
of 1910.^ 

Much more difficult was the problem in the Transvaal, where there 
was a far larger native population. Of the South African Republic it 
would not be unfair to say, that prior to 1872 it had no native policy 
at all, save in the matter of defence against possible disturbances and 
the provision of labour, and that while President Burgers did lay 
down a policy,^ he made no attempt to carry it out. During the 
period of the British administration also little definite progress was 
made. A department of native affairs was, however, created, which 
was retained after the retrocession, and the appointment by Shep- 
stone of his son Henrique as head of that department brought the 
ideas of Natal to influence the subsequent native policy of the 
republic. Indeed the Ordinance (No. ii of 1881), which was passed 
at Henrique Shepstone’s instance by the moribund Legislative As- 
sembly of the Transvaal, though it was rendered inoperative by the 
Convention of Pretoria, served in many respects as the basis of 
subsequent republican legislation. Of that legislation the most im- 
portant item was Law 4 of 1885. That law, which accepted in its 
preamble the principle of differentiation, gave recognition to native 

^ In terms of Law 26 of 1875. 

* Law 19 of 1891. See also Report of Natal Native Affairs Commission^ 1906-7, Pari. Pap. 
1908, Lxxii [Gd. 3889], p. 14. 

* The development of Natal native policy may be studied in the Report of the Natal 
Native Commission of 1881-2 and accompanying evidence, printed in Natal Government 
Gazette^ 31 Oct. 1882. 

* p. 659. 
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law, appointed the President as Paramount Chief, created the office 
of Superintendent of Natives, and provided for the stationing in 
areas with large native populations of specially qualified officials as 
Commissioners. Meantime a locations commission had been con- 
stituted in terms of the Pretoria Convention to deal with what was 
in the Transvaal the most pressing aspect of the native problem^ — 
the demarcation of areas as native reserves. This commission did a 
great deal of useful work, but it did not complete its task, leaving 
many tribes unprovided for.^ From this, and from the failure to 
enforce the removal of natives to the new locations where these had 
been provided, has arisen the complexity of the native land problem 
in the Transvaal to-day, with its large number of natives living on 
Crown lands and on European-owned farms. To that, too, coupled 
with the failure of the Republican Government to encourage agri- 
cultural development, was due the pressure on natives to enter 
into industrial occupations, and so was created another most 
difficult problem of competition between black and white. Thus, 
while the Transvaal adopted some of the good points in the Natal 
system, it took over also many of its weaknesses, and in some cases 
accentuated them. It would have been well for South Africa if the 
Republican Government had, during the last decade of its history, 
been free to give more attention to its native problem which 
was, almost unnoticed, steadily increasing in complexity and in 
difficulty. 

Beside the problems arising from the contact between European 
and native there were developing those which resulted from the 
contact of European and Indian. Those were problems which con- 
cerned mainly Natal and the Transvaal. The Cape never attracted 
Indians in any great numbers; the Free State early in its history 
prohibited Asiatic immigration.^ 

The coming of the Indian to Natal was the result of the develop- 
ment of sugar-growing in its coast belt. The Bantu labour available 
in Natal did not satisfy the planters in respect of quantity or of 
quality; other sugar-producing countries had grown rich with the 
help of indentured Indian labour. Why not Natal? And so, with the 
approval of Sir George Grey, India, as we saw in an earlier chapter, 
was pressed to send indentured labourers to Natal.^ After some hesita- 
tion it agreed, and the first shipload of coolies was landed in i860. 
In 1866 the permission was withdrawn by the Government of India, 
but by 1874 its scruples had again been overcome. In that year the 

^ Pari. Pap. 1882, xxvili [G. 31 14], p. 42 (Article 21 of Convention), quoted in Eybers, 
PP- 455 sqq. 

^ See S. A. Native Affairs Commission, 1903-5; Pari. Pap. 1905, lv [Cd. 2399], Evidence, iv, 
427-8, Questions 39745-55. 

® Wetboek van den Oranje Vrijstaat, 1891, Hoofdstuk xxxiii, 262 sqq. 

^ Vide supra, p. 418. 
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Natal Legislative Council created an Indian Immigration Trust 
Board, to which it was to contribute 10,000 annually.^ 

For many years Indian immigration was regarded on all sides as 
an unqualified boon to the colony, not merely because it made 
possible the growth of the sugar industry, but because it promoted 
the colony’s economic development in other ways, and the Govern- 
ment not only actively encouraged the introduction of indentured 
labour, but also held out inducements for the labourers to remain 
in Natal after the expiry of their contracts.^ In the ’eighties the voice 
of criticism began to be heard, as a result of the tendency for certain 
occupations, mainly commercial, that were previously in the hands 
of Europeans, to pass over to “free” Indians, that is, either those 
whose indentures had expired, or those who had entered the colony 
on their own account. In 1884 a motion was introduced into the 
Natal Legislative Council, aslang for a commission to “devise 
the best means to be adopted to bring the Asiatic population of the 
colony under more effective supervision and control”.® In 1885 the 
Natal Government appointed an Indian Immigrants Commission 
presided over by Mr Justice Wragg, which revealed a preponderance 
of European opinion in the colony against the “presence of the free 
Indian as a rival or competitor, either in agricultural or commercial 
pursuits”.^ But the interests of the sugar planters were powerful, and 
it was not until 1894 that the first administration under responsible 
government secured parliamentary sanction for the abolition of the 
annual government grant in aid of Indian immigration.^ About the 
same time, instead of the indenture-expired Indian being induced 
to stay, pressure began to be put upon him to return home. After a 
Natal deputation had visited India to discuss the position with the 
Indian Government,® an Act was passed (Act No. 17 of 1895) which 
was conceived with this object, and inter alia imposed an annual 
licence fee of ^(^3 on every indenture-expired Indian who did not 
either renew his indentures or return to India. But Indian immigra- 
tion still continued on a considerable scale, chiefly in the form of 
“free” Indians, until in 1897 public feeling rose so high that an 
attempt was made to prevent forcibly the landing of some 500 such 
immigrants. As a result, Escombe, who deplored that the lack of 
South African unity made it impossible to deal with the Asiatic 
problem in a more effective manner,^ introduced and passed into law 
an Immigration Restriction Act (No. i of 1897), which, in effect, all 
but prohibited the entry of “free” Indians, and also a licensing law 

Law 20 of 1874. * Law 2 of 1870, Sect. 51. 

Votes and Proceedings ^ Natal Legislative Council y 1884, p. 242. 

Report printed as Supplement to Natal Government GazettCy 20 Sept. 1 887. See especially 
pj>. 84 sqq. See also Anarews, Documents relating to the New Asiatic Billy pp. 25 sqq. 

Act 37 of 1894. 

Natal Departmental Re^rtSy 1893-4, PP« A, 19 sqq. 

Speeches of the late Rt Hon, Harry Escombey^, 335. 
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relating to dealers (No. 18 of 1897), which was intended to check 
Indian competition in trade. The Imperial Government reluctantly 
gave its assent, regretting the necessity for restrictions which would 
exclude British Indian subjects from South Africa, but accepting the 
prohibition ‘‘in order to secure the fair treatment of those who are 
lawfully settled there The Imperial Government went on to demand 
fair and equitable treatment, involving complete equality before the 
law, for the Indian residents of Natal. Thus the Act of 1897 
practically ended the immigration of “free” Indians; but the im- 
portation of indentured Indian labour continued. Moreover, the 
natural increase of Indians already in Natal was considerable, and 
soon the Indian population came to exceed the European. 

In the Transvaal meanwhile the Indian problem was developing 
on parallel lines, though on a much smaller scale. Here there was 
no question of the deliberate introduction of Indian labourers, and 
indeed at the time of the retrocession there were no Indians in the 
territpry.^ But from 1881 onwards Indian traders began to enter the 
republic from Natal. By 1884 they had begun to make their presence 
felt, and public representations were made to the Government to pass 
restrictive legislation, such representations being based not so much 
on trade rivalry as on the prevailing objection in the Transvaal to 
any suggestion of equality between white and coloured races. The 
Government’s hands were tied, however, by Article 14 of the London 
Convention, which gave any person other than a native full rights 
of residence and trade in the South African Republic,^ and before 
taking any action it consulted the Imperial Government as to whether 
legislation such as it was being urged to enact would be held to be 
in conflict with that Article. Having obtained what it held to be 
satisfactory assurances, it proceeded to pass Law 3 of 1885, which 
excluded all Asiatics from the franchise, empowered the Government 
to demarcate areas for Asiatics to live in, and forbade the acquisition 
of fixed property by them outside of such areas. The law did not, 
however, become effective before 1887. The imperial authorities 
contended that it went further than they had in the original cor- 
respondence been led to believe ; and it was only on the strong repre- 
sentations of the Republican Government based on health grounds, 
and in consideration of certain amendments to the law, that they 
finally withdrew their opposition.^ But even so difficulties of inter- 
pretation soon arose. The Transvaal Government held that the law 
allowed them to limit Asiatics not only in respect of the areas in 
which they might reside, but also in respect of the areas in which 
they might trade, and the courts confirmed this view. The British 


^ See statement by E. F. Bourke, quoted in Report of Asiatic Inquiry Commission, Union 
Pari Paf> 1021, 9. 


* Part Pap, 1884, Lvii [G. 3914], quoted m Eybers, p. 473. 
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Government strongly contested this interpretation. There followed 
a long and wearisome correspondence during the course of which 
little was done to enforce the law, until finally the point was sub- 
mitted to arbitration. The arbitrator. Justice Melius de Villiers, of 
the Free State, gave his award in favour of the republic.^ 

Such then was the legal position in the Transvaal. Doubtless, if 
the Republican Government could have exercised untrammelled 
discretion, it would, like the Free State, have forbidden Asiatic im- 
migration altogether; as it was, possibly because of its unwillingness 
to alienate the British Government in a matter which affected its 
Indian subjects, it never really enforced even the law which it had 
enacted in other than a half-hearted fashion.^ Only in a few towns 
were locations demarcated ; even there no serious attempt was made 
to compel the removal of Asiatics to those locations ; the Asiatic popu- 
lation increased steadily, and in 1899 numbered several thousands. 
Already their competition was keenly felt by the European small 
trader with his higher standard of living. Thus another problem had 
been allowed to develop under cover of the disunion prevailing in 
South Africa. 


{b) The Jameson Raid 

Rhodes had by 1890 achieved a position of immense power and 
prestige. Premier of the Cape Colony, he was also the founder of 
Southern Rhodesia and the head of De Beers and the Chartered 
Company. As Managing Director of the Gold-Fields Company, his 
interest in the good government of the Transvaal was very great. He 
was more eager than ever to hasten a customs and railway union, which, 
like the German Zollverein, would, he was convinced, lead on to a 
federal union of the whole Empire through inter-imperial tariff prefer- 
ences. In the Cape Colony, racial antagonism was dying down. For 
Hofmeyr, at the first Colonial Conference on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887, had shown that he was at one with Rhodes in advocating 
an imperial Zollverein and Colonial Home Rule.® When Natal was 
granted self-government (1893)^ the prospect of confederation grew 
still brighter, for the new Ministry declared in favour of economic 
union. The Transvaal alone, with its policy of commercial isolation 
and political expansion as the predominant factor in a Federated 
Dutch Republic, stood in the way. 

Together with the virtues and vices normally characteristic of a 
peasant class, the farmers of the veld had developed to a singular 
degree a love of isolation and personal independence. From Calvinist 

^ Pari, Pap. 1895, lxxi [C- 79 ^ pp. 5 sqq. 

* Report of Asiatic Inquiry Commission, Union Pari. Pap. 1921, G. 4, pp. 7-0. 

* Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of J. H. Hofmeyr, p. 297. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1893-4, (216). 
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forbears, Dutch and Huguenot, and from the political experience of 
the past, they inherited a desire to be alone, a desire intensified by long 
years spent amidst the large spaces and clear atmosphere of the 
Karoo, so that it was said that among them a man begins to feel 
crowded when he can see the smoke from an adjoining farmstead. The 
Transvaal Boers nursed a hatred of industrialism, commercialism and 
officialism. They were content and determined to rule in patriarchal 
fashion over their families and servants, the Bible in one hand and the 
sjambok in the other. Especially did they resent interference on 
behalf of the natives, as ‘‘working the destruction of the land”^ and 
endangering the lives of the sparsely settled farmers. The country into 
which they had trekked some seventy years before they regarded as 
theirs by right and might. Dour, unprogressive, rooted in the 
tradition of their forefathers, and regarding themselves as a chosen 
people, they had no intention of sharing their republic with the 
cosmopolitan crowd of later immigrants on the Rand, whom they 
despised as townsmen and scions of alien races, whilst appreciating 
their merits as consumers of produce and payers of taxes. The original 
Transvaal trekkers, by nature independent and resentful of control, 
had gone forth into the wilderness to become r ilers without any 
adequate training in self-government. Inevitably the Boers had ac- 
quired but little skill in the business of government. Yet the industrial 
development of the Transvaal under these new-comers rendered 
wise administration both difficult and imperative. The result was 
that the administration passed largely into the hands of other 
strangers. 

When Kruger returned from his visit to London and the Continent 
in 1883, he had brought with him a following of educated Dutchmen 
and Germans. Among them was Dr W. J. Leyds, a clever law'^yer and 
diplomatist, who soon obtained great influence over the President, 
and encouraged him to pursue a pro-German, anti-British policy, at 
a time when Germany was seeking to acquire a strategical position in 
the sub-Centinent. Since Kruger refused to introduce either Free 
Staters or men from the Cape to supply the administrative ability and 
experience lacking in the “sons of the soil”, he was obliged to avail 
himself of the services of Germans and Hollanders of this sort, whose 
tendency was to foment anti-British feeling. To this end, they en- 
couraged the hope that European Powers would support an attempt to 
throw off British suzerainty; they fostered foreign influence with the aid 
of loans, and national institutions such as the National Bank and the 
Netherlands Railway, designed to render the Transvaal independent 
of British or South African trade and capital. At the same time the 
system of concessions and monopolies adopted by the republic gave 
opportunities for corruption, whilst diverting the profits of the gold- 
mines to the Treasury, and thus providing the means of arming the 
^ Noble, John, Official Handbook of the Cape Colony, 
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republic. Of such a sort was the Dynamite Monopoly, which cost 
the mines over £ 600,000 a year, and which the President himself 
described as a part of their independence, and also as essential for 
his munition factory.^ 

The discovery of gold had drawn to the Transvaal a new immigra- 
tion of European, American and Australian miners, as well as mine- 
owners, by no means exclusively English. Within ten years of the day 
when the ground was first broken on the Rand, they numbered more 
than half the population.^ By their labour and enterprise they con- 
verted a backward and almost bankrupt country into one teeming with 
riches, whose political importance in South Africa increased in 
proportion to its wealth. The new wine of a vigorous and progressive 
race wais being poured into the old bottles of a seventeenth century 
Calvinism. The wine was full-bodied and the fermentation strong, 
but the bottles were singularly tough. 

Sooner or later it was inevitable that the new-comers would demand 
political equality. That demand was hastened by the maladministra- 
tion and corruption of the system under which they had to live. For 
Kruger was as determined as his burghers to obtain as much as 
possible of the profits of their industry whilst denying them any share 
in the government. There was always present in his mind, as in 
theirs, the memory of the Uitlander agitations which had helped to 
bring about the annexation of Boer Natal in 1842 and of the Transvaal 
in 1877. other hand, the Uitlanders (foreigners), as they were 

called, were conscious that they contributed five-sixths of the taxation, 
but that in the disposal of the revenue and in the making of laws they 
were allowed no voice. In the British colonies, Dutch and British 
enjoyed equal rights, even though the Afrikanders were in a majority. 
Kruger had promised^ that British subjects in the Transvaal, to which he 
invited them in December 1 883,^ should have equal rights and privileges 
with the burghers, though in the negotiations of 1881 he certainly 
drew some distinction between old burghers and new-comers.® But in 
defiance of the spirit of the Convention, by which the independence 
of the republic was conceded, and the pledge without which it would 
not have been signed, restrictions upon the franchise and the liberties 
of the Uidanders had been imposed, and were tightened as their 
numbers grew. As early as 1882,® when the gold rush to Lydenburg 
had begun, Kruger, then the dominating member of the “Trium- 
virate”, had begun a series of measures extending the period required 
for landless men to obtain the franchise. His object was to save him- 

^ Milner Papers, i, 128, 494; Fitzpatrick, Sir P., The Transvaal from Within, pp. 59, 254; 
ParL Pap. 1899, lxiv [G. 9317]- 

* Pari. Pap. 1895, lxxi [G. 7633]. 

® Vide supra,jp. 486. 

* Gook, E. T., Rights and Wrongs of the Transvaal War (1902 cd.), pp. 232-5. 

® ParL Pap. 1882, xxviu [G. 2219], p. 25; ^ 900, lvi [Cki. 369], p. i. For a passage 
omitted from the Pari. Pap. see Walker, de Villie/s, p. 336. 

* Eybers, Select Documents, p. 437, note 3. 
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self from being swept from power by mildly progressive new voters 
likely to support his rival Joubert. Subsequent enactments, under his 
Presidency (1890-4), rendered it practically impossible for new- 
comers to obtain political rights.^ Taxed without representation other 
than in the ineffective Second Volksraad which had been set up in 
1890, they were denied the right of public meeting except within 
doors ; they felt that the scales of justice were weighted against them by 
a judiciary dependent upon the Executive, and by juries composed 
entirely of burghers. Their language was banned in law, politics and 
education.^ To the burden of monopolies controlling all necessities, 
were added abuses in connection with the regulation of native labour 
and a liquor traffic encouraged by some of the President’s relations and 
personal following.^ 

To protect the industry from these abuses the Witwatersrand Cham- 
ber of Mines was constituted. Year in, year out, they represented to 
the Volksraad the grievances of the community, and represented them 
in vain. At length it was realised that admission to the franchise was 
the 6nly means by which reform could be obtained. The capitalists, 
for the most part, did not “care a fig for the franchise”^ in itself. They 
resented the abuses as clogs on industry, but shrank from risking their 
huge vested interests in a quarrel with the Government. There was 
always baksheesh. It was otherwise with the miners and middle-class 
population, who had brought to the gold-fields a tradition of political 
freedom and municipal order, and found themselves condemned to 
the status of an inferior race in the country wherein they intended to 
settle. As the conditions of life became increasingly intolerable, a 
National Union was formed to seek redress (1892). Its members were 
drawn from all classes.^ Petitions were presented, demanding re- 
forms and thevote. They were answered with scorn and derision. “Tell 
your people I shall never give them anything” was Kruger’s reply 
to a deputation of the Union (i September 1892). He kept his word. 
A fortnight before, Rhodes had warned the President that no 
state could continue indefinitely to refuse the franchise to seven- 
tenths of the population and to isolate itself commercially from its 
neighbours.® 

But Kruger was in no mood to listen to the advice of his dreaded 
rival. During the last few years he had seen the paper bonds of the 
London Convention converted into ineluctable realities. For the 
British occupation of territory, north, west and east, had completed 
the encirclement of the Transvaal. Kruger beheld his people, as he 

^ Fitzpatrick, Sir P., The Transvaal from WitHn, pp. 39, 59;-62 ; Eybcrs, pp. 495, 500. 

^ Manifesto of the National Union, 27 December 1895; Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from 
Within, p. 90; Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [C. 7933], [G. 8063]. 

® Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Within ed.), p. 327. 

* 2 nd Report of Select Committee . . .on British S. Africa, Appendix xn. Pearl. Pap. 1897, 
IX (3i i~I). 

® Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Within, p. 94. 

® Rhodes, speech in Assembly, Gape Town, 16 August 1892. 
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complained, surrounded as in a cattle kraal. Save in the direction of 
Swaziland, he found himself compelled to observe the limits set by the 
Convention. 

The growing indignation of the Uitlanders had found rough expres- 
sion more than once. During the Swaziland negotiations,^ a mob at 
Johannesburg had torn down the Vierkleur and insulted the President 
when on his way to Blignaut’s Pont in 1890. Again in 1894, a crowd 
at Pretoria had waved the Union Jack over the heads of Kruger and 
Sir Henry Loch^ when the High Commissioner came up to the 
Transvaal to inquire into the troubles. 

Loch’s visit brought the Reform movement to light and cast the 
shadow of the imperial factor over the situation. Ripon had instructed 
Loch to raise, if possible, the question of the treatment of the Uit- 
landers, hoping to obtain a five years franchise for them, in return 
for concessions to the Transvaal. But Kruger intimated that he did not 
wish to discuss them and Loch pocketed his instructions.® There was 
another matter which Loch had come to Pretoria to discuss. The 
nationals of most other countries were exempted by treaties from 
being commandeered by the Boer Government, but British subjects 
were not. When they were called up to fight in a native war against 
Malaboch, some few of them had objected to fighting for a state in 
which they were not allowed citizenship. The point was finally settled 
after long correspondence.^ 

Ripon’s pacific methods were not altogether to Loch’s taste. A 
petition signed by 14,800 Uitlanders had been presented to the High 
Commissioner at Pretoria during his visit.^ He realised the prob- 
ability of a rising at Johannesburg and thought that, if it succeeded 
without British help, it would result merely in a change of govern- 
ment and a continuance of its anti-British policy. He moved a force 
of Bechuanaland Police to the Transvaal border, and proposed that 
the garrison in South Africa should be increased by 5000 men in order 
to support the cause of the Uitlanders (September 1894). This Ripon 
refused.® 

The ensuing Volksraad elections confirmed Kruger in his policy of 
monopolies and repression. The Transvaal began to arm for conflict.^ 
When a petition signed by 38,000 Uitlanders was rejected with deri- 
sion, after a debate in which the petitioners were denounced as rebels 
and challenged to fight (16-18 August 1895), their temper became 

^ Vide supra, p. 528. * Kruger, P., Memoirs (1902 ed.), ii, 247. 

® Pari. Pap. 1892-3, Lxii [G. 7212]; Lord Ripon to Lord Spencer, 18 Sept. 1899; 
Wolf, L., Life of the ist Marquess of Ripon, ii, 255. 

* Pari. Pap. 1896, ldc [G. 8159]. 

® Pari. Pap. 1894, [G. 7554]; 1896, lix [G. 8159]. 

® Lord Rosebeiy to Lord Ripon, 2 September 1894; Ripon to Rosebery, 5 September 
1894; Wolf, L., Lije of the First Marquess of Ripon, n, 227; Pari. Pap. 1894, lvii [G. 7554] ; 
1895, 7611]; 2nd Re^rtof Select Commiit^ on British S. A. Evidence of Dr Jameson, 

Qu. 4513; statement by Lord Loch, House of Lords, i May 1896, Hansard, 4th ser., xl, 313. 

’ Reitz, F. W., A Century of Wrong, p. xvii. 
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definitely revolutionary.^ Confronted with the determination of the 
Boers to make no reforms and with the prospect of increased burdens 
upon industry, even some of the mine-owners, who had hitherto been 
anxious to confine their energies to business, began to consider a resort 
to arms.^ The object of these revolutionaries was to obtain control of 
the Government, not to seize the country. But whilst rifle clubs were 
being formed, and the wrongs of the Uitlanders eloquently proclaimed 
by Mr Charles Leonard, Chairman of the National Union,^ another 
class of mining magnates seized the opportunity of using the Reform 
movement for their own political ends. Not only did the leaders of the 
big firms suffer from the burdens laid upon the gold industry, but some 
of them saw in the wealth and ambition of the Transvaal the great 
obstacle to their ideal of a commercial federation, with Rhodesia in a 
leading place. The Republic’s increasing tendency to develop hand in 
hand with Germany and Holland, as advertised by Kruger’s banquet 
speech (January 1895),^ was a deadly threat to a British South Africa. 
A rising by the Uitlanders would, they felt, almost certainly fail if un- 
organised and unaided, and failure would make matters worse for all. 
If it succeeded, it might merely replace a Boer by a cosmopolitan 
republic, run in the interests of the mining indi Ury instead of the 
Hollander clique, and just as separatist and opposed to Rhodes’s idea 
of union as the former. 

The object, then, was to provide help from outside in order to en- 
courage and secure the success of a rising, and by vigorous but un- 
authorised action to force the intervention of the imperial authority 
when the rising occurred.^ Rhodes’s idea seems to have been that 
when the Uitlanders called for intervention, the High Commissioner 
should hurry to Pretoria and summon a Conference at which the 
independence of the Transvaal should be confirmed, but only in 
return for redress of grievances. At the same time a customs and 
railway union and a common Court of Appeal should be established. 
From such a union would spring the final Federation of South Africa.® 

Thus the plot took shape. A legitimate agitation was converted 
into a conspiracy. Rhodes and Beit supplied financial aid to promote 
the agitation in Johannesburg and to provide the conspirators with 
arms. Preparations were made for assembling a force under Dr 
Jameson and Sir J ohn Willoughby, at striking distance from Johannes- 
burg. For this purpose Rhodesia was too distant. A foothold must be 
acquired in the Bechuanaland Protectorate on the Transvaal border. 

^ Johannesburg Star, 17 August 1895; Fitzpatrick, P., The Transvaal from WithiUy pp. 62, 
63, Appendix F ; Report of Cape Committee, App. vn, Pari. Pap. 1897, ^xii [G. 8380]. 

® Lionel Phillips to Alfred Beit, June 1894 i^ransvaal Green Book, No. 2, i 8 g 6 ); 2nd Report 
of Select Committee on British iS. - 4 ., Evidence 01 G. Leonard, pp. 409 sqq, 

® Pari. Pap. 1896, Lix [G. 8159]. 

* Vide su^a, p. 530. 

® 2nd Report of Select Committee, Qu. 769-71 ; Rhodes to Sir G. Bower, in Williams, Basil, 
Cecil Rhodes, ii, 270. 

® Rhodes to Sir Lewis Michell, 4 January 1896; Michell, Life of Rhodes, ii, 144. 
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Concessions of strips of territory were accordingly obtained for the 
Chartered Company from the Bechuanaland chiefs subject to the 
confirmation of H.M. Government (September 23). Directly after- 
wards (October i) Kruger nearly played into Rhodes’s hands by 
uniting South Africans and the Imperial Government to his undoing. 

The Delagoa-Pretoria line was completed by the end of 1894. 
A rates war began between the Netherlands Company and the Cape 
Railways in competition for the Rand traffic. The forty miles be- 
tween Viljoens Drift and Johannesburg that had to be traversed by 
all Gape traffic was controlled by the Netherlands Company and, 
to stifle competition, it trebled the rates for this section. Importers 
from the Gape then carried their goods from the Drift to the Rand by 
ox-waggon. Kruger retaliated by closing the drifts to oversea goods 
(i October 1895). Discrimination against imported goods was 
plainly prohibited by the London Convention. A storm of indignation 
raged throughout South Africa at this supreme instance of Transvaal 
separatism. At the secret instance of the Cape Government, the 
British Government protested, and troops were ordered to the Gape. 
Kruger yielded to the storm, and the drifts were re-opened (Novem- 
ber 5).^ The situation reverted to what it had been. The leaders of the 
National Union were assured by Rhodes that he would keep Jameson 
on the frontier as a moral support, ready to come to their assistance 
if needed. His objects were the amelioration of the conditions on the 
Rand and free trade in South African products. ‘‘The rest would 
come in time.” The next step was to secure the “jumping-off place” 
for Jameson’s force on the Bechuanaland frontier (October 1895).^ 

Rhodes had long hoped to absorb the whole of that country by 
adding British Bechuanaland to the Cape Colony and the Protectorate 
to Souchern Rhodesia. Both Knutsford and Ripon had promised that 
administration of the Protectorate should be transferred to the 
Chartered Company when it had made good in Mashonaland. But 
the time was not yet. Rhodes pressed for it in November 1894. But 
the transfer was opposed by the Exeter Hall party, who distrusted the 
Company’s native policy, by the Bechuana chiefs, Khama, Sebele 
and Bathoen, who journeyed to England to press their opposition, and 
by the High Commissioner, who wished to retain imperial control.^ 
The elimination of this inconvenient imperial factor was secured, 
when, largely through Rhodes’s influence, Loch retired in 1895 
Sir Hercules Robinson, old, infirm, and always benevolent to the 
schemes of the Colossus, returned once more to South Africa as High 
Commissioner. 

Before a decision had been taken as to the transfer of the Protecto- 

^ Pari, Pap. 1897, lxii [G. 8474]; Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Within^ p. 92. 

* Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Witmn, p. 97; Hole, G. Marshall, The Jameson Raid, 
pp. 76-0; 2 nd Report of Select Committee, EvidenTe, Qji. 5102, 7877. 

* Sir H. Loch to the Duke of Abercom; Rhodes to Lord Ripon, November 1894. Gf. 
Machford, Julian, Khama, King of the Bamangwato. 
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rate, Lord Rosebery’s Government fell (June 1895). To the dismay 
of Rhodes and Robinson, the ineffective Ripon was succeeded by a 
much more alert and vigorous Colonial Secretary, Joseph Chamber- 
lain, apostle of an efficient and progressive imperialism which might 
lead to a federation of the British race.^ Chamberlain had previously 
attacked the appointment of Robinson, and preferring imperial 
control in the interests of the natives, he was in no hurry to grant 
Rhodes’s request for the Protectorate. But as a means of promoting the 
development of the country, he readily confirmed the concession of the 
strip of territory obtained from the Bechuanaland chiefs, when, on 
behalf of Rhodes, Dr Rutherfoord Harris, Secretary of the Chartered 
Company in Cape Town, explained that without it the railway from 
Mafeking to Bulawayo could not be built. In return for a six-mile 
strip along the Missionaries’ Road, the Company granted large 
reserves for the natives, surrendered its claim to an imperial subsidy 
for the railway, and undertook to police the border (November 
1 895) .2 It was a good bargain both for the Protectorate and the 
Imperial Government — almost too good. For it gave Rhodes his vital 
jumping-off ground. Jameson at once became Resident Commissioner 
in the railway strip and on the pretext of guarding the railway 
works, the Company recruited a force consisting of some 510 men 
from the disbanded Imperial Police and volunteers and assembled it at 
Pitsani, north of Mafeking. At the same time the Gape Government 
at last absorbed British Bechuanaland. Mafeking thus came within 
the colony. And at Mafeking, since the Imperial Government was 
then preparing to discharge the greater part of the Bechuanaland 
Border Police, Rhodes arranged with the High Commissioner that 
they should be assembled, and await Jameson’s arrival.^ Thither went 
Jameson on December 3, and succeeded in recruiting for the Com- 
pany’s service about no of those who were about to be discharged. 
They were formed into two troops under Captain the Hon. Charles 
Coventry. Of the remainder, about 100 were retained in the service 
of the Imperial Government. Their commander, Major (Sir) Raleigh 
Grey, on being informed by Jameson that it was intended to march 
to Johannesburg in order to maintain order should a rising take place 
there, decided to retain his men at Mafeking and support Jameson. 
Presumably he gathered from him that the Home Government knew 
and approved of what was going on. Jameson himself may well have 
believed this to be the case. For, in Chamberlain’s absence, on 
November 4, Dr Rutherfoord Harris had discussed with E. Fairfield, a 
high official at the Colonial Office, the transference of the Bechuana- 
land Border Police to the Company. On that day he cabled to 
Rhodes ‘‘I have spoken open E. Fairfeld”.* (Sir) Francis Newton, 

^ J. Chamberlain, speech at Royal Colonial Institute, 31 March 1897. 

^ ParL Pap. 1896, lix [C. 7962]. ® Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [C. 7962]. 

* 2nd Report qf Select Committee^ App. xw. Cablegram No. 7, 
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the newly appointed Resident Commissioner of the remainder of the 
Protectorate, was also informed of Jameson’s plans. At first he 
promised to accompany the force when the occasion arose, but on 
second thoughts washed his hands of the whole affair.^ 

On or about November 17,^ Jameson paid a visit to Johannesburg, 
where he renewed conversations held on previous occasions with the 
leaders of the Reform movement. With the Executive of the National 
Union — Lionel Phillips, Charles Leonard, Frank Rhodes and J. 
Hays Hammond — he discussed the plan of campaign, and arranged 
for arming the Uitlanders. It was agreed that a rising should take 
place at Johannesburg at the end of December^ — the night of 
December 28 or January 4 were the dates provisionally decided upon^ 
— ^when the railway was to be seized, and the lightly guarded arsenal 
at Pretoria taken by surprise. It was also agreed that Jameson should 
ride in from his camp with 1500 men on the night of the outbreak, 
after receiving an invitation from the Johannesburg party.^ Jameson, 
however, retained the impression that he was to be judge of the 
necessity of acting at an earlier date, if the Transvaal Government 
gave signs of massing troops upon the border.^ 

In thus conspiring against a neighbouring State, Rhodes abused his 
position both as Premier of the Cape and as Director of the Chartered 
Company. He was sphinx-like at Groote Schuur. His friends were 
kept in the dark. But to one member of the High Commissioner’s 
Staff Rhodes confided a portion of his plans. In October he informed 
Sir Graham Bower, the Imperial Secretary, that there would prob- 
ably be a rising in Johannesburg, and that in that case he intended 
to use the police force in the Protectorate."^ Sir Graham has been 
blamed for not communicating this information to the High Com- 
missioner.® It was not necessary that he should. Rhodes told the 
High Commissioner himself For only on this condition would Colonel 
Frank Rhodes consent to proceed to Johannesburg (October 20) to 
take charge of military preparations. Shortly afterwards Rhodes 
discussed with Sir Hercules Robinson a scheme drawn up by Bower, 
according to which, if a rising took place, the High Commissioner 
would issue a Proclamation requiring all parties to lay down their 
arms, and stating his intention to arbitrate and to invite the President 
of the Orange Free State and Mr Hofmeyr, leader of the Cape 
Afrikanders, to join him as arbitrators.^ 

^ Major R. White’s Diary, December 3 ; Transvaal Green Book, Select Committee Report^ 
Mr Newton’s evidence. 

* Report of Cape Committee, Mr J. A. Stevens’s evidence. 

* Select Committee, Evidence of Dr Jameson, Qu, 4512. 

* Fitzpatrick, The Transvaal from Within, p. 100. 

® Select Committee, Evidence of Lionel Phillips and Col. Frank Rhodes, pp. 279, 360. 

* Select Committee, Evidence of Dr Jameson, Qu. 4512. 

’ 2 nd Report of Select Committee, Sir Graham Bower’s evidence. 

® Cf. Colvin, Ian, Life of Jameson; Moltet’O, Sir J. T., The Dominion of Africanderdom; 
Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of J. H. Hofme^, 

* 2nd Report of Select Committee, Evidence by Rhodes, Qu. 261, and Jameson, Qu. 4513. 
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The time was drawing near when intervention seemed inevitable ; 
Rhodes was keeping a train in readiness for Sir Hercules to start for 
Pretoria. Obviously, if he was to act as arbitrator, it was desirable that 
he should have had no previous knowledge of the outbreak; and that, if 
he had, it was his duty to communicate it to the President of the 
threatened state. Sir Hercules applied a blind eye to the telescope, 
expressed surprise as at “a bolt from the blue”, when the Raid occur- 
red, and ever afterwards maintained that he knew notliing of the real 
object of the police force on the border. Bower alone wais supposed 
to have been privy to the design.^ Dr Jameson’s published evidence 
is different. Rosmead [i.e. Robinson] had agreed to take action once 
we were there. He knew every detail of the arrangements.. . .The 
night before I left for Mafeking ... we went over the ground of our 
joint action again. . 

In London, too, there were those whom Rhodes had had to take 
into his confidence. Did the Colonial Office share that complicity? 
The Colonial Office, of course, had long been aware of the possibility 
of ricfting at Johannesburg, and had taken steps to deal with such an 
emergency. Loch’s movement of the police to the border in 1894 had 
been approved. His successor was instructed to p.'oceed to Pretoria 
to mediate, should tiie interference of the Imperial Government be 
needed in the interests of peace and order in South Africa. A suffi- 
cient force W2LS to be at his disposal to ensure that his advice was 
listened to. But the assertion of Sir Edward Clarke that the Colonial 
Office was privy to a plot to support the insurrection from without, 
has always been strenuously denied.^ 

Agents of the scheme in London, indeed, claimed otherwise, whilst 
the psychological moment for issuing a new block of Chartered shares 
was anxiously awaited. In the course of his application to the Colonial 
Secretary for the Bechuanaland strips, Rutherfoord Harris, a sanguine 
and purposeful conspirator, had begun to make “guarded allusions” 
to their possible use. Chamberlain, quite correedy, refused to listen in 
his official capacity to any confidential information.^ But it may 
seem strange that a mind so alert and logical should have failed to 
perceive the ultimate significance of diose strips of territory, or to 
complete the syllogism from such a hint. Chamberlain hoped to see 
federation both of Australia and South Africa achieved during his 

^ The events of these critical days have given rise to violent controversy and to the 
suppression or mutilation of some of the evidence. The account in the text is based on the 
statements of some of those most intimately concerned, whose evidence is yet unpublished. 

* National Review y September 1933, p. 302. 

* Williams, Basil, Life of Cecil Rhodes, p. 260; Blunt, Wilfrid, My Diaries, i, 346; 2nd Report 
of Select Committee, Evidence of Rhodes, Q,a. 261; and Jameson, Qii. 4515; Clarke, 
Sir Edward, Autobiography, p. 325. Cf. Gardiner, A. G., Life of Sir William Harcourt, 11, 
pp. 427-36. 

^ Jeyes, S. H., Mr Chamberlain, pp. 484-96. Gf. Kruger, P., Memoirs, ii, 257. Select 
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term of office. The war which loomed ahead, unless reforms were 
made in the Transvaal, threatened to be fatal to his plans. It may be 
surmised that he had listened to a hint, and no more, from Rhodes, 
then at the height of his influence, that, given a free hand, he could 
so manage the situation as to avert an appeal to arms. But it is not 
credible that either he or Rhodes can have contemplated that a raid 
should take place before a rising. It was Jameson, who, as Rhodes 
exclaimed, “took the bit between his teeth” and “upset the apple- 
cart”.^ 

Waiting impatiently on the border, Jameson learned of hesitation 
and postponement at Johannesburg. There was delay in delivering of 
arms; there v/as no real leader; there was a lack of unanimity among 
the large cosmopolitan population. At last a day was fixed for the 
rising — December 28. On the 26th the Manifesto of the National 
Union advertised the approach of a crisis. Deputations from some of 
the big firms and the American community sought concessions from 
Kruger. They were refused. Meanwhile the conspiracy had split upon 
the rock of the imperial factor. Under which flag should the revolution 
be fought, Vierkleur or Union Jack? The question became acute 
(December 22). Many of the Reformers were eager to see the Trans- 
vaal restored to the British Crown. The hoisting of the Union Jack 
would indicate annexation. Others desired to reform the Govern- 
ment, not to substitute for it government from Downing Street. 
Rhodes, consulted, deemed it immaterial. He was working for a 
federation of practically independent states, with a federal Govern- 
ment under the British flag.^ Divided and unready, the Reformers 
postponed the rising for ten days. Rhodes thought the revolutionary 
movement “had fizzled out like a damp squib”. Chamberlain was 
so informed by the High Commissioner (December 29). 

Jameson, ready, impatient and determined, was warned to hold 
his hai .d (December 26, 27 and 28). But in the afternoon of the 28th, 
he telegraphed to his brother at Johannesburg and to Rhodes at the 
Cape that he intended to ride in on the following night. This message 
did not reach Rhodes till after mid-day of December 29, being a 
Sunday. He at once wrote a message ordering Jameson on no ac- 
count to move. But the wire to Mafe^ng had already been cut.^ The 
success of his daring ride into Matabeleland had perhaps increased 

^ Rhodes to W. P. Schreiner, 30 December 1895, Select CommitteCy Evidence of Schreiner, 
Qu. 3269 For additional information on this matter, see Garvin, J. L., Life of 
Chamberlairiy vol. iii, pp. 38-9, 53, 56, 59-63, 70-74, 81-3. The gist of the matter is 
summed up in Chamberlain’s own words to Miss Flora Shaw (Lady Lugard) : “The fact 
is, 1 can hardly say what I knew and what I did not. I did not want to know too much. 
Of course, I knew of the precautions, the preparations, if you like, in view of the expected 
trouble in Johannesburg, but I never would have imagined that Jameson would take the 
bit between his teeth.” 

* Report of Cape Commutee\ Appendix, p. rcxxxiv; cf. Pari, Pap, 1896, lix [G. 8063], 
No. 13; [G. 7933]* Garrett, Edmund, Story of an African Crisis y ch. ix sqq, 

* Cape Commitue Report y Evidence of J.,A. Stevens. 
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Jameson’s self-confidence. He had in his pocket a blank cheque in the 
form of an undated letter of invitation, signed by the National Union 
Executive and Sir George Farrar, which had been given to him in 
November, calling upon him to succour the women and children from 
the armed Boers. This he now dated December 20, and started his 
ride to Johannesburg with only some 500 followers.^ Quixotic and 
impulsive, he probably acted in accordance with what he thought 
were Rhodes’s wishes, though not in accordance with his instructions. 
If the plan was to force the interference of the Imperial Government, 
a military success in combination with the Uitlanders was not vital. 
Their unreadiness did not matter. The game could still be played over 
their heads. 

The plot by this time was no secret to the Boers. The capital and 
surrounding villages were crowded with armed Boers who had 
trekked in to attend the Christmas service of Nachtmaal^ and comman- 
dos were quickly formed. Kruger merely waited ‘‘until the tortoise 
put out its head”.-^ On New Year’s Day 1896, Jameson received 
a message from the High Commissioner peremptorily ordering him to 
retire.^ The raiders rode on to Krugersdorp, to find their way barred 
by the Boer commandos under Piet Cronje. Next day they were 
surrounded and compelled to capitulate near Doornkop. On surrender 
of their arms Cronje undertook to “spare the lives of you and yours 
At II p.m. on Sunday night (December 29), having learned that 
his telegram had not reached Jameson, Rhodes had sent for Bower, 
who found him sitting on his bed, half distraught. Jameson, Rhodes 
announced, “has ruined me and wrecked my fife’s work”. At five in 
the morning Sir Graham wrote this information to Sir Hercules 
Robinson.^ 

At the suggestion of Hofmeyr (December 31), the High Commis- 
sioner issued a proclamation in terms intended to prevent hostilities. 
Jameson’s action was repudiated.^ This matter settled, Hofmeyr 
agreed to suggest to the President that Robinson should be invited to 
visit Pretoria. Chamberlain (January i) also recommended the High 
Commissioner to propose to go up as a peacemaker, and to settle the 
grievances of tlie Uitlanders. Kruger, after some demur, accordingly 
invited him to Pretoria, “to assist to prevent further bloodshed”.'^ 
Meanwhile at Johannesburg, the Reform Committee, taken by 
surprise, had declared themselves a provisional Government. They 
prepared for defence, whilst hoisting the Vierkleur upside down, as a 

^ The date was subsequently altered to December 28 by Harris when forwarding it to 
The Times. Select Committee Report ^ Evidence of R. Harris. 

^ Select Committee Report, Evidence, Qu. 4117. 

® Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 7154], [G. 7933], [G. 8063]. A. 6-96 (Gape); Hole, 
The Jamesori Raid, App. i. 

^ Facsimile of Gronje’s letter, Hole, The Jameson Raid, p. 189; Pari. Pap. 1896, lix 
[G. 8063], No. 90 end. 

® Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 8063]. 

® ibid. 7 1896, LIX [G. 7933], [G. 8063]. 
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sign that all they desired was reform, and sent emissaries to ^‘hold out 
the olive branch” to Pretoria (December 31). There the Uitlander 
delegates and the feeble and panic-stricken High Commissioner were 
informed that the surrender of the raiders had been unconditional. To 
save the lives of the prisoners the Reformers were persuaded to 
consent to an armistice and to lay down their arms. When the danger 
of resistance had thus been removed, Kruger arrested the whole 
Committee and brought them prisoners to Pretoria.^ The cause of 
reform and federation alike was temporarily ruined. 

Kruger, on the 30th, had issued a proclamation stating that the 
Government was still prepared to consider all complaints properly 
submitted to them,^ and at the same time appealed for the interven- 
tion of France and Germany.^ At last, it must have seemed, an 
opportunity had been presented to him of enlisting foreign aid to help 
in getting rid of British suzerainty. 

But his appeal produced repercussions which he did not foresee. 
The German Foreign Office had been kept fully aware of the 
approaching crisis in the Transvaal. A German cruiser lay in 
Delagoa Bay. A second cruiser was ordered to proceed thither from 
Zanzibar. The German Consul at Pretoria had been instructed to 
obtain permission from Portugal to land marines to guard German 
interests there, should occasion arise. To the Kaiser, it seemed a golden 
opportunity to establish a German Protectorate over the Transvaal. 
But to Kruger German marines would have been as httle welcome as 
Jameson’s troopers. When the German Consul applied for permission 
to bring them, he offered him fifty burghers to guard his Consulate 
if he was afraid.^ 

In Europe, German scheming once more came within an ace of 
provoking an international conflict. The Kaiser sought to enlist 
France and Russia in league againstGreatBritain, whose relations with 
the Unit'^d States were then critical, owing to President Cleveland’ 
threatened intervention in the Anglo- Venezuelan boundary dispute.^ 
The German move failed. A semi-ultimatum which had been sent to 
London was withdrawn unread when news came of the surrender a 
Doornkop. But the Kaiser then cabled his congratulations to the 
President on having succeeded in safeguarding his independence 
“without appeafingfor the help of friendly Powers” (January 2). The 
British Government replied by mobilising a special service squadron.® 

The Kaiser’s telegram, which amounted to an announcement that 
he was ready to risk war on behalf of the Transvaal as an independent 

^ Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 7933], [G. 8063]. 

2 Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 8063J, p. 123. 

® Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 7933J, No. 9. 

^ Select Committee Reportf Appendix v; German White Book (Gape), 1896; Walker E. A., 
de VillierSf p. 265. 

* Sec C.H.B.E. vol. iii. 

• Pari. Pc^. 1896, ux [G. 7933]; German White Book (Cape), 1896 
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Power, produced an outburst of intense indignation in Great Britain, 
temporarily obscuring the fault and folly of Jameson’s act. And not 
in Great Britain only. Hofmeyr had sent his good wishes to Kruger. 
But neither he, nor the Afrikander Bond whom he represented, had 
any inclination to see a German Protectorate established over the 
Transvaal. ‘^The first German shot fired against England”, he 
declared, ‘‘would be followed by the acquisition by England of all 
German Colonies, Damaraland included, which would not be an 
unmixed evil for the Cape.”^ So within a few days the international 
situation recovered its balance. The Venezuelan affair was settled, 
whilst France, Russia and Portugal made it plain that they were not 
prepared to buckle on their shining armour for the Kaiser’s sake. 


(^;) The Results of the Raid 

The consequences of the Raid in South African politics can be told 
briefly. InNatal the nascent spirit of South African unity was crushed. 
Harry Escombe alone continued to speak of the “future Dominion of 
South Africa ”,2 on a basis of equal co-operation, until his death in 
1899; for the rest, Natal opinion reacted strongly in the direction of 
the ideal of a purely British colony, confining its relations with the 
rest of South Africa to the narrowly commercial sphere. 

In the Cape Colony Rhodes resigned from the Premiership, and 
was succeeded by Sir Gordon Sprigg, who formed a stop-gap 
ministry. The Rhodes-Hofmeyr alliance was broken, and on the side 
both of Dutch and of British feelings engendered by the Raid ran 
high. In the hitherto fluid Cape Parliament two parties now took 
shape; a Progressive party, of which Rhodes was the real leader, and 
to which after much hesitation Sprigg attached himself, and a Bond 
party, with the support of Mcrriman and Sauer, which was led in 
the House by W. P. Schreiner, Attorney-General in the second 
Rhodes ministry, but was in fact directed from outside by Hofmeyr, 
who had resigned his scat in 1895. The rights and wrongs of the 
Transvaal dispute constituted the real issue between the parties. To 
an increasing extent British and Dutch stood on opposite sides. In 
1898 there was a bitterly fought election, which the Bond won, and 
Schreiner became Prime Minister. 

Elsewhere also Afrikander national feeling was consolidated. It was 
natural that in the Transvaal the Raid should have led men to rally 
round Kruger. Many who had stood for a policy of concession to 
Uitlander claims felt that the course of events had shattered that 
policy. Former opponents of Kruger promised him their support. 
He on his side found room for some of them in his administration and, 

^ Cape Argus, 15 January 1896. 

* Speeclus^ of the late Rt, Hon. Harry Escomhf', pp. 548 sqq., 445 sqq. For general trend of 
Natal opinion see files of Natal newspapers, espeaally Natal Mercury. 
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somewhat later, in the middle of 1898, for Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans from outside the Transvaal, like Reitz and Jan Smuts, in 
his Government. At the 1898 presidential election he was re-elected 
with a large majority, and was confirmed in his authority and his 
policy on a far broader basis of popular support. So it was that when 
in the same year he dismissed^ his Chief Justice Kotze in consequence 
of a dispute which arose from Kotze’s claim that the Bench had the 
‘‘right of testing” the validity of Volksraad resolutions by the Grondwet 
(Constitution), many voices which otherwise would have been heard 
in defence of judicial independence remained silent. 

The Free State also was profoundly stirred by the Raid. Burghers 
rushed to the Vaal under arms when the news came through, and the 
policy of the Government took a new direction. The new President, 
Marthinus Theunis Steyn, would probably in any case have given the 
policy of his state a northward instead of a southward orientation; but 
the sentiments aroused by the Raid made close co-operation with the 
Transvaal natural and inevitable. At last, progress was made towards 
the realisation of that part of the Kruger ideal which concerned itself 
with closer union between the two republics. In March 1897 a 
political treaty was signed at Bloemfontein,^ amplifying and expanding 
the agreement arranged at Potchefstroom in 1889.^ In the treaty the 
ideal of a Federal Union was definitely set forth, and, pending its 
realisation, the contracting parties pledged themselves to perpetual 
peace and amity, and further concluded a defensive alliance against 
aggression from wi thout. To the treaty was added a protocol arranging 
details of co-operation, laying down the principle of inter-change- 
ability of citizen rights, and the establishment of a permanent council 
of representatives of the two republics. This council (often loosely 
termed Die Federale Raad) consisted of five representatives of each 
republic, holding office for two years, together with the presidents 
or their deputies. It was to meet at least once a year, at Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein alternately, and was “to report to and advise the 
respective governments on matters of common interest concerning 
mutual protection and trade relations, proposals in regard to Federal 
Union and objections thereto, to make recommendations with a view 
to uniformity of legislation in the two states and such other matters 
as may be referred to it from time to time”. On these lines the 
council proceeded during the next two years. At its 1898 meeting 
at Pretoria^ it commenced by taking a decision that a Federal Union 
between the two states was for the moment impracticable, and that 
it should be preceded by attempts to secure greater uniformity 

^ In terms of Law No. i of 1897 (Z.A.R.). For documented account see Walker, 
de Villiers, pp. 287 sqq. and 316 sqq. 

* Gouvernements Courant van den Oranje Vrijstaat, 26 March 1897, quoted in van der Merwe, 
Steyn, i, 1 12. 

* Vide supra, p. 540. 

* Notulen van den Eersten Volksraad der Z* Republiek, 1898, Oct, 4, pp. 935 sqq. 
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between them. Of these the most important dealt with uniformity 
in the legisla tion, the judicial procedure, and the constitutions of the 
two states, the establishment of a joint court of appeal, the acceptance 
of Transvaal currency as legal tender in the Free State, and the 
desirability that either state should give full weight to the interests 
of the other in the regulation of its foreign policy. Next year the 
council met again, this time at Bloemfontein,^ and submitted recom- 
mendations, inter alia, on the establishment of a university for the 
two republics, mutual recognition of franchise rights and of pro- 
fessional certificates, the encouragement of the use of the Afrikaans 
language, the establishment of a special body to determine constitu- 
tional questions, and uniformity in the arming of the burghers of the 
two republics. In actual fact the deliberations of the council led to 
little result, for it was too short-lived to be able to do much; but 
potentially at least it represented an important step towards a closer 
republican union. 

And so, as a consequence of the Raid, White South Africa was 
ranging itself in two opposing camps; the two republics closely linked 
together, and enjoying a large measure of sympathy from the dominant 
Afrikander party at the Cape on the one side— on the other the 
clamorous Uitlander community on the Witwatersrand, an almost 
purely British Natal, fast becoming the victim of a war-complex, a 
vigorous minority at the Cape, led by Rhodes, — and behind them 
Milner and Chamberlain. It was difficult to see how the conflict 
between British and Afrikanders in South Africa could be averted, and 
for the moment that and that alone was deemed worthy of men’s 
attention. 


^ Notulen der VerricJitingen van den H. Ed, Volksraad (O.F.S.), 1899, pp. IHA sqq. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR SUPREMACY, 1896-1902 

The Jameson Raid, petty and ineffective though it was, weakened 
Great Britain’s position in South Africa and embarrassed her else- 
where. It had come upon her standing apart both from the Triple 
and the Dual Alliance. It had brought her within measurable distance 
of war with Germany at a moment when war with the United States 
had seemed possible as the outcome of American intervention in the 
long-drawn British Guiana-Venezuela boundary dispute. It left her 
with the knowledge that the Transvaal had been revealed to the outer 
world as never before, and that Germany was ready, if direct negotia- 
tions between the Transvaal and herself broke down, to take part in 
a conference of European Powers which should affirm the republic’s 
neutrality.^ 

In South Africa intense excitement threatened further bloodshed. 
Fortunately the principal actors kept their heads. Having received 
the surrender of Johannesburg, President Kruger arrested some sixty 
Reform leaders and then, braving the anger of those of his followers 
who clamoured for summary action, handed over Dr Jameson and 
his raiders to the British Government.^ Chamberlain did indeed 
instruct the High Commissioner to ask for speedy redress of 
Uitlander grievances,^ but he soon got his correct bearings. He 
discounted the exhortations that reached him from the Rand and 
elsewhere urging him to press Kruger hard now that men’s feelings 
were thoroughly roused, and left matters very much in the hands 
of his subordinate on the spot. Sir Hercules Robinson, for all his 
seventy-one years and sleeplessness, handled the dangerous situa- 
tion with the utmost tact. So anxious was he to allay excitement that, 
in the n-idst of the scare occasioned by the Kaiser’s congratulatory 
telegram to the President, he deprecated any movement of troops 
even to the limited extent of sending a force up the northern railway 
to prevent the further move from Rhodesia against the Transvaal 
which Chamberlain dreaded in spite of the fact that Rhodes had 
already countermanded it.^ He further withheld the request for re- 
dress of grievances until at least the Reformers should have been 
tried.® 

^ German Diplomatic Documents, 1871-1914, ...selected and translated from Die Grosse 
Politik der Europdischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, by E. T. S. Dugdale, ii, ^^osqq. 

® Recent Disturbances in the S. A. Republic, Pari. Pap. 1896, Lix [C. 7933], pp. 30, 45; 
Walker, E. A., Lord de Villiers and His Times,,., p. 266. 

» Pari. Pap, 1896, lix [C. 7933], pp. iQsqq. 

* Ibid. pp. 20, 30, 34. 

» Ibid, pp. 56, 59. 
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While time was thus being gained for Boers and Raiders to depart 
to their homes or to Holloway Gaol, the Secretary of State followed 
up the suggestion made by one of Kruger’s most influential financial 
friends and invited Kruger to London, there to discuss outstanding 
pre-Raid issues such as Uitlander grievances and arbitration on 
matters connected with the recent closing of the drifts, and also the 
ugly questions occasioned by the Raid itself.^ 

There was need for a quick decision lest British public opinion, 
sentimentally in favour of the old President at the moment, should 
swing round as the facts about the internal condition of his republic 
became better known. As it was, the trial of the Reformers, the 
arrival of Jameson and his followers in London, and reliable news 
that the Transvaal was arming soon imparted an acrid flavour to the 
negotiations. From Kruger’s side, there were difficulties: his own 
advanced age and dislike of London ways, the fears of his burghers 
lest he be cajoled or even bribed into parting with something of their 
independence, the hostility of the Continental party to everything 
British, and his own annoyance at Chamberlain’s premature sugges- 
tion of Home Rule for the Rand.^ But at first he was ready to go to 
a conference from which he hoped to gain a large mdemnity for the 
Raid, the cancellation of the charter of Rhodes’s British South Africa 
Company, the full incorporation of Swaziland in his republic, and, 
in spite of Chamberlain’s warning that the Queen’s control over his 
treaty-making powers must stand, the substitution of an ordinary 
treaty of commerce and friendship for the London Convention of 
1884.^ But in the latter part of March 1896 the President turned right 
round. Whether or no it was a message from Berlin warning him to put 
no faith in Chamberlain that finally decided him, the fact remained 
that he declined to make the journey to London.^ The negotiations 
ended in a blaze of excitement occasioned by the condemnation 
of four of the Reformers to death and of the rest to imprisonment.^ 

The British Government could hardly have suffered tamely the 
execution of men who had surrendered on the representations of its 
own High Commissioner; but, after some delay, Kruger wisely and 
profitably, in the case of those Reformers who would undertake to 
abstain from political activities within his state for three years to come, 
substituted fines for the sentences already passed. All save two of the 
prisoners accepted these terms,® and Rhodes and Alfred Beit paid the 
fines. 

By the close of April 1896, it was clear that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would have to work out its South African problem by means of 

^ ParL Pap. 1896, Lix [C. 7933]> PP- 83 m-y [G. 8063], pp. i sqq, 

I 7933]» PP- 59, 90- 

® Ibid. p. 51 ; 1896, LIX [C. 8063], p. 8. 

* Correspondence re the S.A. Republic, ParL Pap. 1897, lxii [G. 8423], pp. 

® Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 8063], p. 114. 

® Imprisonment of W. D. Davies ana Capt. W, Sampson, ParL Pap. 1897, Lxn [G. 8346]* 
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diplomatic correspondence instead of friendly conference. If such 
correspondence led to misunderstanding, and misunderstanding to 
war, it must see the business through this time with large forces, and 
the knowledge that another Majuba followed by retrocession might 
well cost Britain her coast colonies. Even if it won, there would be 
the cheerless prospect of maintaining a large garrison in a disaffected 
country. In any event, as Chamberlain told a warlike group in the 
Commons, Great Britain could not very well go to war to enforce 
franchise reforms that were not covered by the London Convention.^ 
Much better sit quiet, resting on that Convention, and see what 
reforms Kruger would effect of his own mere motion. 

The problem which faced the imperial authorities at the outset 
was distracting. South Africa lay politically and economically in 
fragments. The Raid had reversed violently all the centripetal forces 
which had hitherto been at work converging on the person of Rhodes. 
Rhodes’s credit had been shaken severely in official circles in London, 
where Lord Salisbury and others suspected that the real aim of the 
Raid had been the creation of a great British South African republic 
on both sides of the Limpopo.^ Rhodes was no longer Premier of the 
Gape Colony; the makeshift Sprigg ministry was weak and uncertain; 
the British and Afrikanders who had been united in opposition to the 
railway and customs policy of the Transvaal and, less definitely, on the 
score of Uitlander grievances, had been driven rudely apart. Many 
of the British section, however unjustly, held that Rhodes was simply 
a plutocrat who had fouled their flag for the sake of filthy lucre,^ 
while others cold-shouldered the unhappy Uitlanders as betrayers 
of “ the Doctor”. The Afrikander Bond, still the oneorganised political 
party, had rallied round Hofmeyr. It condemned the Raid as a treache- 
rous attack on Afrikander nationality, and announced that in default 
of satisfactory explanations, Rhodes must remain beyond the pale.'* 

Natal, secure in her new- won self-government, could be trusted 
more surely than ever to make her economic peace with the South 
Africar Republic at the expense of the shattered Cape Colony. Much 
more serious was the fact that the Orange Free State, which had 
hitherto gravitated southward towards the colony from which it had 
sprung, had been thrust abruptly northward into the arms of its 
sister republic. Immediately after the Raid, Marthinus Steyn had 
been elected President. Steyn embodied Afrikander tradition in a less 
extreme form than did Kruger; nevertheless, he stood for a greater 
measure of political, economic and cultural exclusiveness than had 
his predecessors. Brand and Reitz.® 

^ Hansard, series, xl, ^o^sqq. 

2 German Diplomatic Documents, ir, 381, 389, 477; Walker, de Villiers, p. 272. 

* Walker, de Villiers, p. 269. 

* Botha, P. R., Die Staatkundige Ontwikkeling van die Z^id~Afrikaanse Republiek..., pp. 452, 
456,- Hofmeyr, J. H., The Life of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr, pp. ^oosqq. 

® Van der Merwe, N. J., Marthinus Theunis Steyn, i, ^^sqq., 1 12. 
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In the South African Republic Kruger was rehabilitated and en- 
trenched. The liberal opposition had been forced over to his side for 
the time being by the threat to their independence ; the mining mag- 
nates were more divided than ever between the Chamber of Mines 
associated with the Reformers, and the Association of Mines com- 
posed of continentals and personal enemies of Rhodes. The rank and 
file of the Uitlanders, dismayed, discredited and divided, were either 
confirmed in their suspicions of the magnates or, in so far as they had 
looked to the Reformers for guidance, were robbed of that guidance 
by the three years’ political inactivity imposed on them as part of the 
price of their liberty. The old Transvaal was less willing than it had 
ever been to listen to anything that seemed to touch its independence, 
and more intent on drawing the Free State into its political and 
economic orbit. And if its authorities chose to arm to the teeth, they 
could always point to the Raid as their justification; if they were slow 
to extend political liberties to Uitlandcrs, they could plead for time 
to reassure their burghers, and for still more time in which to settle 
outstanding questions with a Secretary of State who, many of them 
were firmly persuaded, had been privy to the recent attempt to 
acquire those liberties by the strong hand. 

Charterland rernaiiied. Immediately after the Raid, Rhodes had 
given up his power of attorney and even his seat on the board of the 
British South Africa Company. More than one highly-placed fellow- 
director had also resigned and chartered shares had fallen abruptly. 
I’he Cape-to-Cairo railway, shut out definitely from the Rand and 
the fertile northern Transvaal by the recent failure to hurry the re- 
public into Rhodes’s economic federation, must go north, if at all, 
through the dry and bush-clad plains of the Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, the coveted territory which there was now no inrimediate 
hope of winning for the Company.^ But what had sent Rhodes hurry- 
ing post-haste to London had been Chamberlain’s reminder at the 
first news of the Raid that the Charter itself was in pcril.^ There he 
received assurances sufficient to warrant him setting about in good 
earnest the development of Rhodesia, the one unmistakably British 
and pro-Rhodian province left in southern Africa.^ He returned thither 
in March 1896. 

Hardly had Rhodes arrived in Southern Rhodesia than a storm 
burst which threatened to sweep away all his work. The warlike 
Matabele had long been watching for a chance to rebel. They had 
been by no means thoroughly subdued in 1893; but they had been 
deprived of their king and given nothing in exchange but a skeleton 
and hastily recruited white administration backed by arrogant black 

^ British South Africa Company, Report of Extraordinary General Meeting, 12 July 1895; 
Directors' Reportfor 1895, p. 14; ibid, for 1896-7, pp. ^sqq.', The Economist, 28 Dec. 1895 and 
4 Jan. 1896. 

“ Pari. Pap. 1896, lix [G. 7933], p. 2. 

• German Diplomatic Documents, ii, 401. 
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police. Two inaccessible and undesirable reserves were poor re- 
compense for the loss of the best of their lands and many of their 
cattle. They had, moreover, been subjected to compulsory labour for 
private as well as public purposes and were now plagued by drought, 
locusts and rinderpest, for which they blamed the white men. The 
capture of the Company’s white police at Doornkop gave them their 
opportunity. Seven months of fighting ensued, and it was only after 
they had been cooped up in the impregnable Matoppo hills that they 
surrendered to Rhodes in person on the promise of wholesale redress 
of grievances. Meanwhile, in June, the Mashona to the east had risen 
unexpectedly and were not finally quelled till a year later; but after 
the indabas in the Matoppos in October 1 896 all real risk of losing 
Charterland by war was over.^ 

The Chartered Company survived the storm elsewhere. It is true 
that, in July, a British Court sentenced Jameson and his leading 
officers to imprisonment and the loss of their commissions, and a 
strong committee of the Cape House of Assembly condemned Rhodes 
for the part he had taken in the Raid.^ But at Westminster, the 
Commons’ Committee, appointed towards the close of the session to 
inquire into the genesis of the Raid and the past administration of the 
Company perforce ended with the session.® 

If the break-up of the committee and the comparative leniency of 
the punishment meted out to the Raiders confirmed the Pretoria 
Government in its belief in England’s bad faith, the course of events 
in the Transvaal caused increasing anxiety to the Secretary of State. 
During the months succeeding the Raid, the cool counsel of Germany 
and of the prudent Leyds, State Secretary of the republic, silenced 
wild talk olF throwing the Convention overboard.^ But there were 
still those who exulted that the South African Republic would soon 
be able to arm all Afrikanders south of the Zambesi,® and there was no 
possible doubt that it was trying to shake itself free from economic 
dependence on Britain and her colonies, and to make contact with 
rival Powers. Above all, at a time when Great Britain and Germany 
were quarrelling over Zanzibar and Mombasa further up the east 
coast, there came circumstantial reports of joint German and Trans- 
vaal activities at Delagoa Bay. Needy Portugal, faced with the pro- 
spect of finding a large sum of money to meet the expected award of 

^ Instructions to Sir R. E, R. Martin re control.,., Pari. Pap. 1896, lix fC. 8060] ; Report by Sir 
R. E. R. Martin..., 1897, lxii [CJ. 8547]; Proposed changes in the administration of the B.S.A. 
Co...., 1898, LX [G. 8732]; B.S.A. Co., Report of Extraordinary General Meeting, 6 Nov. 1896, 
and Report on Native Disturbances... Stent, Vere, A Personal Record of some Incidents in 
the Life of Cecil Rhodes, pp. 2"] sqq. 

* Pari. Pap. 1897, lxii [C. 8423], pp. ^^isqq.; Votes and Proceedings of the Cape House of 
Assembly, 28 May, 17 and 24 July 1896; Report of Select Committee on the Jameson Raid, Gape 
H. of A., A 6-96 (reprinted as Pari. Pap. 1897, Lxn [G. 8380]). 

* Report of Select Committee on B.S.A. Company, Pari. Pap. 1896, ix (380), pp. /^^sqq. 

* German Diplomatic Documents, ii, 390, ^^^sqq.', Leyds, W. J., Tweede Verzameling {Corres- 
pondentie 1899-1900), Bijlagen, pp. 10, 13. 

® Die Volkstem^ 26 Sept. 1896. 
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the Berne arbitration court to which, at the instance of Great Britain 
and the United States, the case of McMurdo’s confiscated Delagoa 
railway had been referred,^ might be induced to make saleable a con- 
cession held by one of her subjects at Katembe on the southern shore 
of the coveted bay.^ 

Meanwhile the Rand was restless. Petty irritations at the hands of 
youthful burghers and minor officials probably irked the Uitlander 
rank and file more than the withholding of the franchise. Many of 
these slights were not so much real as imagined by men who were 
accustomed to look down on most things Afrikander and found it hard 
to adapt themselves to a society in which the Afrikander, and the 
frontier Afrikander at that, was politically dominant. Most of the 
Uitlanders would have hesitated to give up their existing British or 
other citizenship even had the republican franchise been accessible 
to them on reasonable terms. Nevertheless, the withholding of the 
franchise except as a favour was resented, especially by men from 
other South African territories, as an implication that they were less 
good mien than the “old burghers”. The copious legislation of the 
session of 1896 emphasised their helplessness. A few of the new laws, 
such as the Education Act, promised to give them s me kind of return 
for the taxes they paid; but others, such as the limitation of the right 
to petition, the Press Law, the Aliens Expulsion and the Aliens Im- 
migration laws,^ put very wide discretionary powers into the hands of 
an executive which was inclined to push the letter of the law as far 
as it would go, and regarded British and colonial Uitlanders with a 
jaundiced eye. 

As 1896 wore on into 1897, bad times frayed the nerves of all, 
burghers, Uitlander rank and file, and magnates alike. In spite of a 
generous gold law, mining languished. It was the one and only great 
industry of the republic. It had been hurried into existence extrava- 
gantly during the early days, and was now sinking costly and as yet 
unremunerative shafts to tap the deep levels. Wages and other work- 
ing costs ruled high and could not be brought down in face of high 
railway rates and the state’s protective policy. Mine-owners scramb- 
ling with farmers in an inadequate labour market blamed the 
government for ihe chronic shortage of native labour; they blamed 
it also, and with far more justice, for its failure to deal effectively with 
the dynamite monopoly, or with sellers of illicit liquor and buyers 
of stolen gold amalgam. These accusations were presently urged by 
newspapers in the colonies and in Europe. And in the background, 
the farmers, unable to supply the growing market of the Rand in 
spite of the protection afforded to their products against those of the 

^ Vide supra y -p. ^2^^. 

^ Gooch, G. P., and Temperley, H. W. V., British Documents on the Origin of the War, 
1808-1914, 1, ^ 2 ^sqq.\ Botha, P. R., Staatkt'ndige Otitwikkeling, ch. xv. 

Pari. Pap. 1897, lxii [C. 8433], pp. 44^??., 56, 65, 93 sqg. 
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more advanced British colonies and the Free State, were perishing 
off the face of the land from rinderpest, drought, locusts, famine and, 
in the northern districts, fever.^ 

It was a touchy and harassed Government that now heard at the 
New Year of 1897 that Rhodes had been accorded a rapturous wel- 
come in the Cape Colony by many of the British of the towns and 
by not a few of the Afrikanders of the countryside as he had come 
down from the Matoppos to take ship at Cape Town for Westminster, 
there to face the reconstituted Committee of Inquiry.^ Soon followed 
the news that Chamberlain, who, in the eyes of the Boers had already 
interfered in the internal affairs of the republic by speaking soon 
after the Raid of the “admitted grievances” of the Uitlanders,® had 
dealt gently with Rhodes at the enquiry but had pressed other wit- 
nesses hard to admit the seriousness of those grievances. Then, early 
in April, Chamberlain not only queried their very liberal estimate 
of Raid expenses, but refused bluntly to pass on to the British South 
Africa Company a claim of 1,000, 000 for “intellectual or moral 
damages”.^ To act thus was to convince Pretoria that Downing 
Street was hand in glove with London Wall. 

Meanwhile the Transvaal executive had fallen foul of the High 
Court and the Rand press. The Transvaal was no ordinary republic. 
It was a state with an intensely conservative rural electorate, a single- 
chamber legislature — for the Second Volksraad, in which Uitlanders 
could gain a voice with comparative case, counted for little — a legis- 
lature which could and did alter even old-established laws by resolu- 
tion [besluit) at a single sitting, and an executive which controlled 
patronage, considerable sums of money, and, as a rule, an obedient 
majority in the First Volksraad. Thus, the Bench and the Press were 
the two chief safeguards of voteless Uitlanders and the pentecostal 
hosts of overseas investors. At the end of a long test case arising out 
of the gold law, Chief Justice Kotze, a protagonist of the Afrikander 
section against the Hollanders, not only gave judgment against the 
Government, but in spite of past decisions of his own and others to 
the contrary, denied the power of the Volksraad to alter existing law 
by resolution or by any means other than the slow and cumbrous 
process of act {wet). And on American analogy, Kotze claimed the 
right for his court to test the law by the touchstone of the written 
constitution {Grondwet),^ 

Kotze’s fellow judges were by no means agreed on the existence of 
the testing right. Nevertheless, his decision shook the legal founda- 

^ Report of the Trade... and Industry of the S. A. Republic^ Pari. Pap. 1898, i.xiv [C. 9093]. 
f “Vindex”, Cecil Rhodes, His Political Life and Speeches, 1881-1900, ch. xvi; Michcll, 
Sir Lewis, The Life of the Rt Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes, ii, 196. 

® Pari. Pap. 1897, lxu [G. 8423], p. 16. 

* Correspondence re .S'. Republic, 1898, lx [G. 8721], p. 3. 

® Kotze, (Sir) J. G., Documents and Correspondence relating to the Judicial Crisis in the S. A. 
Republic, and Judgement... in the case R. E. Brown v. Dr Leyds N.O., Pretoria, 1897; Walker, 
de Villiers, pp. 281 sqq. 
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tions of the republic, frightened away sorely needed capital from the 
mines, and startled the Free Staters at the very moment that Kruger 
had brought Steyn to the point of entering a close alliance. The 
executive therefore hurried a resolution through the Volksraad em- 
powering the President to dismiss any judge who, on being challenged, 
still claimed the testing right. The judges, who had been appointed 
for life and were subject to removal only after formal trial, appealed 
to the Sovereign People. At the end of an acute crisis, de Villiers, 
Chief Justice of the Cape Colony, mediated a truce under which the 
judges promised not to exercise the doubtful testing right, while the 
President undertook to submit to the Volksraad, as soon as possible, 
a draft law establishing the independence of the Bench and safe- 
guarding the constitution on Free State lines against hasty alteration. 

The liberty of the Transvaal press, whether government or op- 
position, was at all times liable to degenerate into licence. Doubtless 
Kruger and his advisers, isolated as they were from the outer world, 
took it all too seriously; but they knew that this alien, restive, and, as 
they believed, still partially armed Johannesburg supplied the news- 
papers of that outer world with most of its impressions of the republic. 
Kruger now suppressed The Critic and the much more influential 
Star, The proprieton of both appealed to the imperial authorities 
against these alleged breaches of the Convention.^ 

It was now that Chamberlain, drawing his conclusions from the 
reports of Conyngharn Greene, an experienced diplomat who had 
recently gone to Pretoria as British Agent, abandoned his attitude 
of hopeful expectancy. The party at Pretoria, which he was hence- 
forward convinced was anxious to denounce the Convention and even 
to take the offensive, was being strengthened by the increase of the 
State artillery and mounted police, and by the work proceeding day 
and night on forts at Johannesburg and the capital.‘^ He regarded 
the new Aliens Immigration and Expulsion laws as actual or potential 
breaches of the Convention, and the recent irregular conclusion of 
treaties with foreign Powers as a whittling away of the most vital 
clause of that instrument.^ In March, again, the Transvaal had con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive alliance with the Free State under 
which the two republics were to arrange a loose scheme of federation,^ 
and the Transvaal stood to benefit by any treaties its ally chose to 
make without let or hindrance by the Queen. To add point to these 
facts and fears, Leyds was sailing for Europe to make contact with 
Holland, France and Germany, to secure a non-British cable and a 
German steamship service to the east coast, and to raise a loan pardy 
for railways and other public works, but partly also, it was believed, 


^ Pari, Pap, 1897, LXii [C. 8423], pp. 130. 

“ Report of H,M, Commissioners.,, on the War in South Africa, Pari, Pap. 1903, xl [Cd. 1 789]. 

Pari. Pap, 1897, lxii [G. 8423], pp. i, 4 i» 47 > 62, 71. 

* Bloemfontein Gazette Extraordinary, 22 March 1897. 
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for the acquisition of some sort of control, direct or indirect, over 
Delagoa Bay and its vital railway.^ 

The Imperial Government decided to take no risks. It sent Sir 
Alfred Milner to Gape Town as High Commissioner, dispatched a 
strong squadron to Delagoa Bay to show that it stood there for the 
status quo^ and while Pretoria rang with reports that Great Britain 
meant to bring the Transvaal to its knees by seizing the port, presented 
two despatches to President Kruger protesting against the recently 
concluded treaties and the Aliens Immigration law.^ 

Excitement was not confined to Pretoria. In Paris, whose interest 
in Madagascar and Rand shares was as deep as its hatred of England, 
men talked of drawing nearer to Germany, and even of bringing in 
distant Russia to squeeze a preoccupied Britain out of Egypt. Nor 
was the tension relaxed when Chamberlain announced that an ad- 
ditional battalion and three field batteries were being sent to South 
Africa to balance “the enormous and continued military prepara- 
tions’’ of the Transvaal.^ 

The storm subsided gradually. Kruger first sent a very long but 
conciliatory reply to London asking for Swiss arbitration on the Con- 
vention issue.^ The Volksraad then repealed the Immigration law, 
ostensibly because it inconvenienced neighbouring states and 
colonies,^ but really, as everyone knew very well, because the troops 
and the warships had shown that H.M. Government meant business. 
So the squadron steamed away, the reinforcements moved up to their 
new camp at Ladysmith in northern Natal, and the newly-arrived 
High Commissioner registered the repeal of the Immigration Law as 
the one substantial gain made by the imperial authorities since the 
Raid.® It was a gain made practically at the cannon’s mouth. 

Sir Alfred Milner, a man of forty-three and a staunch believer in 
the value to humanity of the British Empire, had taken up his “ awful 
job” with the full intention of upholding British supremacy much 
more tirmly than it had been upheld of late years, and of excluding 
foreign interference from the sphere of British influence in southern 
Africa. He believed indeed that there could be no permanent peace 
until the Transvaal’s franchise had been reformed drastically. But 
that could wait. Even the steady and necessary pressure on the 
Trans vaalers to set their house in order in other respects need not be 
applied by Downing Street, but rather by himself more or less semi- 
officially. Such direct approaches might induce the republicans not 
merely to keep the letter of the Convention, but to deal with “every- 
day local differences” in a friendly fashion instead of regarding each 

^ Botha, P. R., Staatkundige Ontwikkelingy ch. xv. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1897, LXii [Ch 8423], pp. ii'^sqq. 

* Pari. Pap. 1903, xl [Cd. 1789], p. 184. 

* Pari. Pap. 1898, lx [C. 8721], pp. ^sqq. 

® Notulen van den Eersten Volksraad der A. Republiek, 6 May 1897. 

* The Milner Papers^ ed. Cecil Headlam, i, 53, 72. 
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as a matter for “diplomatic treatment, as between Sovereign States”* 
If war must come in the end, the Transvaal must be so clearly the 
aggressor that the Imperial Government could be sure of the support 
of the British everywhere and the sympathy of at least many of the 
Gape Afrikanders.^ The first step then must be to win the confidence 
of the colonially-minded English in the Cape Colony, and of those 
many Afrikanders who, Milner believed, were sick of the Bond but 
afraid to speak out. 

For a time, the dawn for which Milner was watching seemed to 
be breaking. Pressure by Steyn, the indispensable ally, and other 
Afrikander friends; the drawing together of the Chamber and the 
Association of Mines under stress of bad times and defective adminis- 
tration, and the knowledge that European financiers fought shy of 
risking their money in his state, impelled Kruger to do something 
to restore confidence. The Star was allowed to reappear under 
an editor who was prepared to meet the authorities halfway, and, 
in April 1897, commissions were appointed: one to show the 
President how he might implement his promises to the judges of 
constitutional reform, the other to inquire into the needs of the gold 
industry. 

In May again, Leyds, whom Milner already regarded as the stormy 
petrel, had entered into mutually satisfactory conversations with 
Chamberlain and Lord Selborne at the lunch table in London.^ 
Then, in June, the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated with 
enthusiasm by the Cape Afrikanders and with fitting decorum by 
President Kruger, who marked the day by releasing the two last of 
the Reform prisoners. Presently Johannesburg was given a municipal 
government which indeed fell far short of the home rule for the Rand 
that, from first to last, Chamberlain thought the most desirable 
solution of the Uitlander difficulty, but which did confer considerable 
local powers, attainable on an easily accessible franchise. Finally, 
after much hesitation, an appeal to the courts was promised to non- 
burghers under the Expulsion law.® 

From time to time, however, clouds obscured the dawn. Leyds left 
Chamberlain’s lunch table for Paris, there to discuss fruitlessly his 
Delagoa Bay schemes; while Chamberlain approached Lisbon direct 
and with a like lack of success.^ In July the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of Inquiry reported on the Raid, but its failure to press for the 
production of certain telegrams, and Chamberlain’s hasty white- 
washing of Rhodes in the Commons, heavily discounted in the eyes 
of Pretoria its condemnation of Rhodes and its exoneration of the 

^ The Milner Papers^ i, 33, 53, 645^^., 70, 73, 227; Walker, de Villiers, pp. 307 sgq. 

^ The Milner Papers ^ i, 68; also verbal information given by Lord Selborne to the writer 
(1921). 

^ S.A.R. Law No. 19 of 1897; Pari. Pap. 1898, lx [G. 8721], pp. \65qq. 

* Gooch and Temperley, British Documents yi , ^sqq., 329; Botha, Staatkundige Ontwikkeling, 
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imperial authorities.^ Transvaalers began to say openly that now that 
the Jubilee was past Great Britain meant to make trouble. 

Nor did negotiations for a South African Immigration Conference, 
which Steyn had inaugurated, progress favourably. Milner persuaded 
his chief to allow him to offer to represent Rhodesia and other non- 
self-governing British territories rather than the Paramount Power as 
such. But after six months of increasingly difficult correspondence, 
Steyn’s suspicion of that very paramountcy, his hatred of all that 
Rhodesia stood for, and his evident determination to bring in the 
Germans from South-West Africa as a counterpoise to the British, 
ended all immediate prospect of a conference.^ 

Then, in October, Chamberlain replied to the Transvaal’s request 
for Swiss arbitration, which Milner had stigmatised frankly as a 
“try-on”,^ by declaring that the London Convention of 1884 was 
not a treaty but a mere declaration of the Imperial Government’s 
intentions, and that the Queen’s suzerainty expressed in the preamble 
of the Pretoria Convention of 1881 still stood.** There was this to be 
said for Chamberlain’s thesis that in 1884 the Earl of Derby had de- 
clined to cancel the claim in so many words, but had preferred to 
‘‘abstain from using” a word which could not be defined legally and 
whose substance was retained in the Queen’s control over the re- 
public’s treaty-making powers.^ On the other hand, the Transvaalers 
had then accepted an unwelcome western boundary as the price to 
be pedd for the disappearance of the suzerainty.® Its revival now 
threw them into a fury of suspicion, presented them with a first-class 
debating point, and embarrassed the High Commissioner, to whom 
suzerainty was only a word, in his efforts to restore paramountcy as 
a solid fact based on historical precedents and, as he held, present 
needs.^ 

Like most British statesmen since Carnarvon’s day, Milner looked 
forward to federation under the British flag as South Africa’s ultimate 
destiny. But he also beheved that the loyal and united South Africa 
which should reduce his own office to an “anachronism” and enable 
H.M. Government to dispense with its considerable garrison and 
naval squadron, was “a thing of the very distant future ”. Meanwhile 
the High Gommissionership must remain “a fighting post. . .fighting 
all the time”.® 

Milner had come to Cape Town fully expecting to have to face a 
Boer raid into the northern colony at any time within the next six 

^ Report of the Select Committee \pn the Jameson Raid], Pari, Pap. 1897, ix (64), (31 i-i, ii) ; 
Hansard, 4th series, li, i 163 

2 Van der Merwe, Marthinus Steyn, i, 147, 152; The Milner Papers, i, 56, y^sqq. 

^ The Milner Papers, i, 68. 

* Pari. Pap, 1898, lx [G. 8721], pp. iQsqq, 

® Correspondence re Status of the S. A. Republic, Pari. Pap. 1899, lxiv [C. 9507], pp. ^sqq.; 
Hansard, 3rd series, cglxxxvi, 7, 8. Vide supra, p. 509. 

* Walker, de Villiers, p. 180, and History of S. Africa, p. 404 n. 
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months;^ but he soon found that his chief immediate anxieties sprang 
from quite other quarters. In the Cape Colony, the compromise 
Sprigg ministry was fast losing the confidence of the Bond, which still 
dominated political life there, without gaining the solid support of 
the mainly British groups.^ The group which followed James Rose- 
Innes held to the fullest hberal programme : a redistribution of seats 
in the Assembly which should reduce the marked advantage of the 
conservative rural Afrikander constituencies, the repeal of the pro- 
tective duties on foodstuffs which pressed hard on the predominantly 
British towns, and a generous Native policy. But there were “pro- 
gressives” also in the ranks of the ministerialists, the Rhodians, and 
even of the Bond, who advocated some or all of these measures, 
notably the first. The extreme anti-Transvaal elements organised 
by the South African League had first hailed Rhodes on his return 
at the height of the Delagoa Bay crisis, and then the embarrassed 
High Commissioner, as the man who should put Kruger and the 
Bond in their places.^ Both men disappointed them. Milner was not 
to be flurried, and Rhodes had as yet too much to do in the north. 
Nevertheless Rhodes would be sure of backing if a coherent Pro- 
gressive party should actually take shape, and he himself could get 
over the difficulty that some of the heads of its programme would be 
in flat contradiction to his own past domestic policy. How much 
support there would be for an imperial policy remained to be seen. 

Next were the Uitlanders, who might precipitate a crisis and thus 
deny to the reforming party among the Transvaalers the time neces- 
sary to gain the upper hand before the coming presidential election.^ 
At the moment, there were signs that that party was gaining the upper 
hand. In August 1897 the Industrial Commission reported on the gold 
industry in terms which the Uitlanders could hardly have bettered, 
and with a grasp of the problem which gave Milner “quite a new idea 
of the niveau intellectuel of the Boer”.^ Kruger was alarmed, for Schalk 
Burger, chairman of the Commission, was the hope of many of the 
Transvaal liberals and of the Free Staters for the presidency. More- 
over Leyds had returned from Europe without the desired loan, and 
some of the Commission’s recommendations would cause loss of 
revenue to the hard-pressed exchequer. A Volksraad committee was 
therefore appointed to modify the report.® In the event railway rates 
were reduced considerably and the Netherlands Company was 
obliged to give the state a larger share of its takings ; many customs 
duties were lowered, and the Volksraad declared against further 
monopolies. But the President fiercely and successfully defended the 
dynamite concession and declined to hear of the board of officials 
and mining nominees proposed by the Commission to supervise the 

2 Ibid, I, 52, 59. 
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working of the gold and native pass laws. This refusal to implement 
some parts of the report, and the unavoidable delay in carrying out 
other parts in which negotiations with neighbouring railway admin- 
istrations were necessary, drove the Chamber and the Association of 
Mines together at last in watchful hostility to an executive divided 
against itself and at issue with a Volksraad which was showing 
unwonted independence. 

Milner studiously avoided doing anything which might check this 
process of disintegration. He did indeed wage a sharp and partially 
successful campaign on behalf of the Cape Coloured folk on the Rand, 
whom the Volksraad, against the President’s wishes, persisted in 
treating in all things as if they were raw natives.^ On the other hand, 
he declined to take up various minor difficulties ; he gave the British 
Agent a hint not to worry Kruger with one of Chamberlain’s ‘‘curi- 
ously academic” despatches on the true meaning of the Convention 
above all, in spite of the wishes of his chief and of the Agent, he 
shelved the matter of the dynamite monopoly which the law officers 
of the Crown had declared to be a breach of the Convention. To 
claim anything as of right under that instrument would silence the 
growing opposition in the Transvaal and might well lead to war, and 
he had no mind to fight about “a capitalists’ question pure and 
simple”.^ 

Lasdy, away to the north of the troubled Transvaal was Rhodes, 
the biggest man in British South Africa, “undaunted and unbroken 
. . . but also untaught”, quite capable, unless he be guided, of making 
“shipwreck of his own ambition and our permanent interest”. His 
personal following, Milner well knew, was “itching” for a quarrel, 
and Rhodes himself was not averse to having “another slap” at 
Kruger, of course, “by peaceful means’’.^ Rhodes’s immediate am- 
bition, however, was to achieve the speedy economic integration of 
Africa south of the Zambesi, which should form the basis of a political 
federation ensuring “ equal rights to every white man”.^ He was now 
demanding the Bechuanaland Protectorate, which he claimed had 
been promised to him shortly before the Raid, proposing to combine it 
with Rhodesia as one huge thinly-peopled, self-governing colony in 
all of which the British South Africa Company should retain the 
mineral and other commercial rights; in other words, as Milner noted 
drily, a vast northern “absolute monarchy with Rhodes as mon- 
arch”.® Rhodes hoped soon to see Natal enter the Cape-Free State 
customs union, and himself to win the Cape elections. That done he 
would carry redistribution and a permissive federation act, while 

1 Pari. Pap. 1899, lxiv [G. 9345], pp. Sosqq.; Notulen (ist Volksraad), 1 1 Aug. 1897; 
Z-A.R. Groenboek 8 van 1899. 
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Harry Escombe, an ardent federalist and Home Ruler and Premier 
of Natal, v/as to carry a similar measure at Pietermaritzburg. It 
would be hard if such an organised British mass could not counter- 
balance or, perhaps, absorb the allied republics.^ 

But Rhodes, with his dread of Grown Colony rule, was in no mind 
to have the effective checks upon the administration and police of 
Southern Rhodesia which Milner, like Loch before him, desired. 
Milner intended to have his own men, his “eyes and ears”, upon the 
spot. An elective element he was willing to have in the proposed 
Legislative Council, but not the elective legislature which Rhodes 
was advocating frankly on the grounds that whereas H.M. Govern- 
ment might bully a Company, it would never dare to bully the 
elected of the people.^ 

Milner found means to control Rhodes through his passion for 
“size, .. .that big map”.^ He determined to make him earn the 
Protectorate by his good behaviour. Late in 1897 he journeyed north 
to see for himself. He found Southern Rhodesia still “in a pretty 
handsome mess”. On the other hand, he admitted that, in spite of 
the depletion of their resources by the recent Matabele rebellion, 
Rhodes and his Company had pushed the country forward where 
Treasury methods would have starved it. If they had wasted much, 
they had also spent much; the Cape-to-Cairo railway had just 
reached Bulawayo; the framework of a decent administration was at 
last being constructed.^ At Umtali, far away on the Portuguese 
border, Milner ran Rhodes to earth and gained his confidence. He 
persuaded him to accept his flexible scheme of imperial control and 
satisfied him that, though the Protectorate could not go to him yet 
awhile, the Company’s prior rights of acquisition should bo recog- 
nised.^ 

Finally, the native question which underlay the piecemeal political 
and economic superstructure of white South Africa was much in Milner s 
mind during the later months of 1897. The Transvaal was beyond his 
reach; but he was able to do something to set matters right, where it 
was sorely needed, in Rhodesia; tact and firmness smoothed over 
trouble in Basutoland which at one time had threatened to involve 
the Free State; in the self-governing Cape, he did what he could to 
moderate the ministry’s desire to confiscate large blocks of reserve 
land at the end of a dreary scuffle with the Bechuana. There were 
times when he felt that if he was to fail in South Africa, it would be 
because he might be obliged to take a line on the Native question 
which would drive British and Afrikanders together in common 
hostility to the imperial cause.® 

^ “Vindex”, Cecil Rhodes^ p. 520; Williams, Basil, Cecil Rhodes^ p. 296. 
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But events now occurred which thrust the Native question below 
the surface once more. In February 1898, Kruger was re-elected 
President. His opponents, Schalk Burger and Commandant-General 
Joubert, split the liberal vote; his own supporters made the most of 
Chamberlain’s inopportune reiteration of the suzerainty claim, while 
the presence, just across the Limpopo, of Rhodes, the personification 
to the Boers of the hated “big money power”, was worth hundreds 
of votes to him.^ Kruger’s triumph was a blow to Milner’s hopes of 
rapid reform and to his dwindling faith in the efficacy of friendly ap- 
proaches. The old President was convinced that his critics wanted 
not reform but his country, and there were many questions which 
Milner felt he could hold back no longer. Already he had become 
involved in a bickering correspondence with Pretoria on the delicate 
subject of British Indians, a correspondence destined to run on for 
many months without much effect beyond complicating the general 
South African problem of control of immigration, and preventing the 
Transvaal from enforcing its drastic anti-Asiatic laws. 

Meanwhile the Federal Raad of the two republics had met for the 
first time in January and, though the Free Staters had been lukewarm, 
Kruger had talked much of a republican union, and Middelberg, the 
active manager of the Netherlands Company, was seeking to get 
control of the railways which the Free State had taken over in the 
preceding year from the Cape Colony. Leyds, too, was reported to 
be busy drafting treaties which would link the Transvaal through the 
Free State with foreign Powers, and was certainly demanding money 
for an enlarged diplomatic service from a canny Volksraad which, 
for the moment, preferred “a consul in each country and no high 
titles”.^ But continental governments were evidently taking the 
republic seriously. The French and German consuls at Pretoria had 
recently become consuls-general, and a Russian consul had appeared 
at Joh mnesburg whither Russian Jews were proceeding in consider- 
able numbers. 

A renewed threat to the independence of the Transvaal Bench 
brought matters to a head. The Expulsion Law was indeed amended, 
but the promised appeal was to lie not to the judiciary but to the 
executive.® Finally, at the end of February 1898, Kruger abruptly 
dismissed Chief Justice Kotze for reasserting the testing right on the 
plea that the promised legislation safeguarding the Bench ought to 
have been passed before the close of 1897, whereas the President and 
de Villiers the mediator held that the period of grace extended to 
the end of i8q8.^ 


^ Chaplin, (Sir) Drummond, Letterbooks, 1897-8 (unpublished), 25 April 1898; Die 
Volkstem, 20 Nov. 1897. 
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Milner now looked forward to a ‘‘final smash”, sooner or later. 
On purely South African, as distinct from imperial, grounds he was 
ready to force matters to an issue at once by insisting on the redress 
of substantial wrongs, all the more as the dismissal of the Chief 
Justice imperilled the general interest so gravely as to give good cause 
for intervention. But Chamberlain refused to touch the Kotze case. 
He reminded Milner that the British public would never agree to 
war on so “academic” a question as the interpretation of a preamble, 
and warned him that, in face of difficulties half the world over, 
England’s greatest interest in South Africa at the moment was peace.^ 
The French in West Africa, the Khalifa in the Sudan, Germans at 
Kiau-Ghau, and Germans again seeking to oust British railway in- 
terests from the dominions of the Turk — there was no gainsaying the 
facts.^ Forbidden to act, Milner decided to speak out at the first 
opportunity. His daily experience in the western Cape Colony and 
a visit to the eastern districts had convinced him that the British 
section as a whole was well-affected though leaderless, but that the 
bulkfof the Afrikanders were already “at heart fellow-citizens” with 
the republicans, quiescent enough in ordinary times but liable to 
flare up whenever trouble was brewing with eithei republic.^ 

At Graaff-Reinet, early in March 1898, a provocative passage in 
a Bond address of welcome gave Milner the opening he desired. His 
speech was at once a rallying cry to those Afrikanders who, from the 
first, he had hoped to win over so that they might induce the Trans- 
vaalers to set their house in order for the good of South Africa, and 
a warning to all concerned that Great Britain was not prepared to 
give up the position she had so long held in South Africa from fear 
of a heavily-armed republic and its colonial sympathisers.^ 

Delivered as it was in the midst of a fierce general election for the 
Cape Upper House, the Graaff-Reinet speech convinced Bondsmen 
and republicans that the High Commissioner was supporting the 
now fully organized Progressives. But it at least induced far-sighted 
Cape and Free State friends to give the Transvaalers an increasing 
measure of good advice in private. Nor can there be any doubt that 
by clearing the air, it helped to bring about better relations between 
Great Britain and Germany in southern Africa. 

In the Far East, Great Britain had replied to Russia’s seizure of 
Port Arthur by herself acquiring a lease of Wei-hai-wei, and had 
swung over to the German side of the balance. On the other hand, 
in spite of inspired newspaper warnings to the Transvaalers not to 
expect too much in the way of German support, the chilly reception 
by Berlin of his hint at an alliance, and the passage of the first German 

^ The Milner PaperSy i, 214, 2^2 sqq, 
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Naval Act in April 1898, reawakened all Chamberlain’s fears for 
Delagoa Bay, and fears of the intentions of the republicans.^ He 
called upon the War Office to provide at least military transport, the 
utter lack of which had been revealed during the recent minor troubles 
in Basutoland. 2 Then, in May, he repeated his offer of the preceding 
year to Portugal. Harassed Lisbon, desperately afraid of Germany’s 
ambitions in Africa, was readier than it had been then to listen to a 
proposal of a loan on the London market and a British guarantee of 
her possessions, in return for a mortgage on her African colonies and 
the denial to the Transvaal of any access to the Indian Ocean other 
than by the existing Delagoa Bay line. That line was to be controlled 
by a semi-official Anglo-Portuguese Company. 

Towards the close of June, however, Germany and France brought 
pressure to bear on Portugal. In the end, Great Britain agreed to 
admit Germany to the negotiations lest she summon a general con- 
ference on Africa, including Egypt, a conference which France and 
her ally, Russia, must necessarily attend. After carefully excluding 
France from all participation, the two Governments, on 30 August 
1898, agreed publicly to furnish Portugal with loans secured on the 
revenues of her African colonies and of the island of Timor in the East 
Indies, and, privately, to divide these possessions between themselves 
in the not unlikely event of Portugal defaulting. Delagoa Bay was 
to be included in Great Britain’s portion, but the lion’s share was to 
go to Germany. It was, the Germans explained, the least they could 
accept in return for abandoning the Boers, a subject on which their 
public opinion was extremely sensitive.® 

In face of this agreement three months of hard work availed Leyds 
nothing to move France, or Germany, or, in the last resort, Russia, 
to see to it that if his republic could not acquire Delagoa Bay or its 
railway, these should at least be internationalised.^ There was no 
hope of common action even though the nature of the secret clauses 
of the Anglo-German agreement were shrewdly suspected. The 
United States were grateful for England’s good offices in face of 
German opposition at Manila during their recent war with Spain, 
and the Fashoda crisis following hard upon Kitchener’s conquest of 
the Sudan passed away without the expected Anglo-French war.® 
Great Britain’s position in the outer world might thus be immensely 
improved, but her position in the little world of South Africa was 
worse than it had been. She had nothing there capable of opposing 
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the Transvaal’s armaments, and troubles with the republic were 
piling up once more. British Indians, Cape Coloured, suzerainty, 
dynamite, the whole vexatious array — and daily Milner was finding 
it “more difficult to deal with these people”.^ He made up his mind 
that he must go home as soon as might be to convince statesmen that 
they must insist on genuine reforms even at the risk of war. Otherwise 
there would be an end to all real claim to paramountcy in southern 
Africa. 

In the middle of 1898, however, there came a change for the better 
in Milner’s relations with the Transvaal. The Hollander group was 
weakened by the departure to Europe of Middelberg and of Leyds, 
now minister plenipotentiary. Afrikander resentment against Hol- 
lander control, over education particularly, was rising high in the 
Transvaal, 2 and Kruger, by no means patient of reliance on con- 
tinentals and desirous of drawing the southern Afrikanders to his side, 
appointed F. W. Reitz, ex-President of the Free State, his State 
Secretary, and J. C. Smuts, a brilliant young Cape advocate. State 
Attoriley. These two men, trained in the more or less anglicised western 
Cape Colony and thereafter at the Inns of Court and Cambridge, 
might be expected to understand British ways better than their pre- 
decessors and at least to see the necessity of reform. This was indeed 
so. Reitz’s conduct of a long correspondence on Swazi affairs was such 
that Milner felt that he could change his view of the whole situation if 
only he could be sure that “the Reitz policy of peace” as contrasted 
with “the Leyds policy of aggravation” were to be permanent.^ For, 
“We don’t want the Transvaal, any more than the Orange Free State, 
but only fair treatment for British industry and capital in the Transvaal 
and an abstention. . .from intrigues with foreign powers”.^ Reitz 
indeed suggested that he should come north to meet the old President. 
Milner had himself considered doing so, for he had met Rhodes thus, 
and, latterly, Steyn, with good results.^ But there were difficulties in 
the way of a British High Commissioner entering the Transvaal. 
Besides, would not Reitz “either break his neck or become like the 
men he serves?”® So many other issues still remained; “a big row” 
over the commandeering of British subjects was looming up, and the 
Volksraad had just accepted most of the resolutions of the new 
Federal Raad, thus drawing the two republics closer to one another, 
and accentuating their separation from the colonial South and the 
chartered North.”^ 

Over against the loosely allied republics, the British economic 
federation was taking shape. In Southern Rhodesia, Salisbury and 
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half a dozen other little towns had made good, some of the mines 
were producing indubitable gold, and Rhodes was back on the board 
of the Chartered Company.^ In October, the Rhodesia Order-in- 
Council set up the system of government under which, with minor 
changes, the country was destined to be ruled for the next quarter 
of a century.^ By that instrument, the Board of Directors was de- 
prived of its legislative powers, its representatives in Rhodesia were 
subjected to real imperial control especially in the matters of Native 
affairs and police, and a Legislative Council with an elective minority 
was established. But the minerals and other assets remained in the 
hands of the Company, and the new constitution included the Rhodes 
customs clause which offered goods from all parts of the British Em- 
pire specially favourable terms and thus, as Rhodes hoped, set the 
pace for the South African Zollverein of the near future.^ Already, in 
April 1898, Natal had at long last joined the customs union of the Cape 
and the Free State, leaving the Transvaal in economic isolation.^ 

On the other hand, the Transvaal still held the economic trumps, 
and Rhodes’s hopes of political federation were fading. Escombe, his 
Natal ally, had lost office before the end of 1897, and though the 
Progressives in the Cape had gained a narrow majority in the Legis- 
lative Council early in 1898, they were as narrowly defeated in the 
much more important Assembly elections a few months later. And 
this despite the fact that Rhodes had at last ‘‘come out as a Pro- 
gressive” and declared that the question to be decided was whether 
the Union Jack or the Transvaal Vierkleur was to fly over a federated 
South Africa. 

Milner believed that Rhodes was right. Nevertheless, he would 
not allow the Progressives to hold on in the hope that disputed elec- 
tions would give them a bare majority.^ The game must be played 
according to the rules. So, W. P. Schreiner, himself no Bondsman 
and H'uch more sympathetic to the imperial idea than were most of 
his followers, took office in October at the head of an individually 
strong Bond-Moderate ministry which was held together by fear of 
Rhodes’s money bags, determination to safeguard the peace of South 
Africa which they believed Rhodes’s policy imperilled, and suspicion 
of Milner’s ideas of paramountcy.® 

From such a ministry, nothing more than neutrality could be 
looked for in “the great game between ourselves and the Transvaal 
for the mastery in South Africa”.*^ For that, in Milner’s eyes, was 
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what it had come to. The policy of national segregation which the 
Transvaalers had practised, since Majuba days especially, was simply 
the natural reaction of a small people, intensely Afrikander and still 
essentially pastoral, against the capitalist civilisation which was press- 
ing in upon it from all sides under the British flag.^ But, apart from 
the dangers arising from the restricted franchise, which such a policy 
demanded, and a lively desire to see the gold mines produce revenue 
and other advantages, national segregation need mean nothing 
more than the inconvenience of divided counsels in a South Africa 
which was in so many respects actually, and in many more po- 
tentially, an indivisible whole. Again, the republic’s repudiation 
of the British claim to suzerainty might be a matter for lawyers. Not 
so its denial of British paramountcy. That, at the very least, implied 
that care for the welfare of southern Africa was to be shared by Great 
Britain and the republics on equal terms. It was coming to mean 
much more. Once upon a time, the Imperial Government had been 
content, as the Young Afrikanders were now insisting that it ought to 
be content, to patrol the coasts with its warships and to leave South 
Africans to settle their own differences. But in those days the British 
and Afrikanders of the western Cape Colony, Rhodes and Hofmeyr 
together, had seemed to control the future. The Raid, followed by the 
opening up of the deep levels and the arming of the government 
which controlled the mines and the railways that served them, had 
ended that dream. The North was fast overshadowing the old divided 
South, and the North that was becoming dominant was not Rhodes’s 
Charterland, but the Transvaal of the sons of the Trekkers. Already 
enthusiasts were claiming that Kruger was lawful heir to van Riebeeck 
in the governance of Afrikaners} 

Milner was not enamoured of the Uitlandcrs as a body, still less 
had he any undue tenderness for mining magnates. But he held that 
“two wholly antagonistic systems — a medieval race oligarchy, and 
a modern industrial state” — simply could not exist permanently side 
by side.^ To wait till Kruger be gone might be to wait a long time, 
and what was to be hoped from his probable successor, the pliable 
Joubert, or the upright but rigid Schalk Burger, the chief exponent 
of the doctrines of Transvaal dominance, who was prepared to offer 
nothing more than a selective franchise? Experience had shown that 
such a franchise was apt to mean the partisan enrolment of govern- 
ment supporters at the height of contested elections. Milner held 
that the Transvaal must adopt, or be forced to adopt, a constitu- 
tion as liberal as that of the Free State. There would then be some 
chance that the more or less British ideas of the colonies might leaven 
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the lump before it was too late, some chance at least that a Transvaal 
‘‘neutralised by an Anglo-Dutch race fight on equal lines^^ would cease 
to be a focus of “disaffection” in the British colonies.^ For there were 
many in those colonies who avowed openly the ideas on which the 
Transvaalers had based their polity : that the British were sojourners 
in the land, the natives mere children of Ham, and their own folk 
“the People”. 

On I November 1898 Milner at last sailed for England. There was 
nothing of immediate urgency to keep him back, and since Chamber- 
lain had cabled for him to come,^ he hoped that an uncomprehending 
Imperial Government would listen to him now as “the man on the 
spot”. In London, he convinced the Colonial Office of the soundness 
of his diagnosis of the South African situation.^ But that was all. 
Some of the London newspapers which took their news from South 
African papers controlled by Rhodes and his friends, as well as a 
section of the investing public, were excited over Rand and Rhodesian 
shares, all the more as Rhodes himself was in England to stimulate 
official and private interest in his province and his schemes for a 
railway to Lake Tanganyika. The War Office indeed took the pre- 
caution, long overdue, of ordering the military authorities at the 
Cape to prepare a scheme in case of sudden war.^ But the great public 
displayed not the slightest interest in Uitlanders or anything else 
South African,® and the Cabinet was clearly so set on pacific courses 
that Chamberlain and Milner wrote a mild despatch to Pretoria 
which they hoped would wind up the dreary debate on suzerainty. 
The despatch was to the effect that, whether or no suzerainty still 
existed, the admitted relations of Great Britain to the Transvaal 
amounted to the substance thereof, and that if the preamble of the 
1881 Convention had indeed been cancelled with all mention of 
suzerainty, all mention of independence had been cancelled too.® 
Meanwhile, a pistol shot, as on a later and more world-wide oc- 
casion, had given the signal for the war that was to come. One of the 
cordially detested Johannesburg police, in self-defence, shot an Uit- 
lander, Edgar, in the man’s own house. The policeman was acquitted 
by a Jury on police and Uitlander evidence, but with the pointedly 
expressed approval of the judge. The local branch of the South 
African League took up the matter along with other grievances, 
notably those of the Cape Coloured folk, and held an illegal open-air 
meeting of protest. Two speakers were arrested. On their speedy 
release on heavy bail, an officially authorised mass meeting in the 
Johannesburg Amphitheatre was broken up under circumstances 
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which pointed straight at official connivance. The League thereupon 
organised a petition to the Queen.^ 

Milner doubted at first whether these incidents meant immediate 
trouble,^ and the acting High Commissioner, Sir William Butler, 
who, soldier though he was, believed throughout that South Africa 
needed “a rest cure and not an operation”, upheld the acting British 
Agent in his refusal to send on to the Queen a petition that had been 
already published.® It was then that the road was opened up on to 
the broad ground of policy which should carry conviction at home 
and abroad. It was opened up by the Pretoria Government itself. 
Kruger proposed to force a fifteen years’ renewal of “the d — d 
dynamite monopoly” through the Volksraad as soon as it should 
meet. Milner at last agreed reluctantly that a despatch should go 
forward condemning it as a breach of the Convention.^ 

The arrival of the dynamite despatch, the return of Leyds empty- 
handed once more from the counting houses of Europe, pressure by 
Cape and Free State friends, the public offer by some of the mining 
houses of a loan of /^6oo,ooo wherewith to buy out the concession, 
and the fear lest magnates, clamorous Uitlander rank and file, and 
the dreaded imperial factor should form a triple affiance against his 
republic, led Kruger to attempt to come to terms with some of his 
potential enemies. Few of the magnates cared for politics; there were 
signs of better times and they wished to make the most of them in 
peace. But they had their grievances, and to them had recendy been 
added a hastily passed 5 per cent, tax on profits. Some of them were 
ready to talk business. At the end of February 1899, just after Milner 
had returned to Cape Town, the Transvaal authorities opened nego- 
tiations with a few of the leading firms, informally at first, through 
Lippert, the original dynamite concessionaire, and began to track 
down vigorously illicit liquor sellers and other pests of the gold 
industry. 

Most of the subjects discussed at these so-called “Capitalist” 
negotiations were naturally financial.^ The capitalists were, however, 
asked to support certain items in the Government’s programme on 
which it was at issue with the High Commissioner and, to their em- 
barrassment, to dretpi a five-year burgher franchise on behalf of the 
Uidanders. The (jovernment’s formal terms, which they were per- 
mitted to eable to their principals in London and to the Secretary of 
State, were less favourable than Lippert’s original proposed on the 
score of the franchise. Perhaps this stiffening of the terms was due 
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to the promise to the Government of a loan of £2,000,000 by the 
Netherlands Railway Company; in any case, the franchise was now 
to be given only after seven years registration and the taking of a 
needlessly emphatic oath of allegiance, and was apparently not to 
carry with it any redistribution of seats, any voice in presidential 
elections, or any security against cancellation by a subsequent Volks- 
raad resolution. 

Chamberlain and Milner both suspected that this dealing with 
selected individuals was an attempt to forestall possible imperial 
action.^ Nevertheless, they decided that the negotiators must be 
given a clear field. Chamberlain shelved the plea that the dynamite 
monopoly was a breach of the Convention and acquiesced in the 
cutting down of even authorised military expenditure.^ But he also 
warned the “London friends” to make sure that the reforms were 
genuine. They, for their part, approved generally of the scheme, but 
declined to commit themselves on the franchise until representatives 
of the main body of the Uitlanders had been consulted. After some 
hesitation, the consultation was permitted, and then an enterprising 
Johannesburg journalist “scooped” the proposals, including the Uit- 
landers’ adverse comments on the franchise.^ The negotiators were 
swept asunder on a flood of mutual recrimination. State Secretary 
Reitz declaring that, in spite of the participation of highly placed 
officials, there had been nothing official about the discussions. 

The breakdown of the “Capitalist” negotiations was fatal. Hence- 
forward, Chamberlain and Milner regarded any scheme put forward 
from Pretoria as utterly unacceptable without the closest scrutiny; 
while the Trans vaalers believed that both men were seeking to use 
the franchise as an excuse to meddle with domestic affairs which, not 
being covered by the Convention, concerned no one but themselves. 

The tragedy precisely was that the Transvaal franchise concerned 
all South Africa, as did nearly everything else that happened in the 
economic heart of the country. On the morrow of the breakdown, 
working men’s meetings all along the Reef demanded the Capitalists’ 
five-year franchise, while the President toured his state offering a 
nine-year franchise saddled with the limitations associated with his 
previous seven years’ offer.^ Left to himself he would doubtless have 
been more statesmanlike, and he did hold out hopes of better things 
in ten years’ time; but he had to consider his “old burghers” and 
others whose power depended upon a close franchise. Even so, he 
spoiled the effect of his present proposals by hurrying home to make 
a determined effort to force the Volksraad to renew the universally 
detested dynamite monopoly. 
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By this time Milner had in his hands the second Uidander petition, 
which had been organised after the rejection of the first. He sent it 
on at once with the comment that the situation was as strained as it 
well could be and that, Convention or no Convention, the Paramount 
Power must assert itself or lose every friend it had in South Africa.^ 
But for a time he hesitated to express his sympathy with the peti- 
tioners openly. The agitation was serious, a repetition of the state of 
things before the disastrous Raid. But “money bags are apt to be 
shortsighted’’ and the record of the Uitlander rank and file for per- 
sistence had so far not been convincing.^ If they collapsed after the 
Paramount Power had openly given them its support, the shock must 
react disastrously on Britain’s prestige everywhere. As April wore on, 
however, the cyclone on the Rand sent waves of pro- and anti-Transvaal 
feehng sweeping in conflict through the colonies. On 4 May 1899 Milner 
crossed his Rubicon. He telegraphed home a long despatch declaring 
it a matter of imperial concern that the “helots” of the Rand should 
be put in a position to work out their own salvation by ceasing to be 
Britisiv subjects and becoming Transvaal burghers.^ And Chamber- 
lain’s prompt reply of May 10, dwelling on British paramountcy 
and hinting at strong measures,^ proved that he at least was willing to 
support the High Commissioner in a policy which put the franchise, 
and with it the reality of the British paramountcy, to the touch. 

The risk of war was not faced yet awhile nor were the two despatches 
made public. Schreiner, who knew something of Milner’s mind, tried 
to avert the appeal to arms. He ascertained that the liberal leaders 
in the Transvaal, Reitz, Smuts and Schalk Burger, would support a 
settlement of the dynamite question and a full five-year franchise, 
provided all the British demands were made known to them. The 
upshot was that Steyn invited his fellow President and the High 
Commissioner to confer together at Bloemfontein.^ 

The arrangements for the Bloemfontein Conierence were attended 
by many difficulties. Steyn and various Cape friends acted as honest 
brokers and warned the Transvaalers again and again that this time 
they must meet the High Commissioner halfway. Leyds, back once 
more from Europe, impressed upon them, as he did to the end, that 
Great Britain’s hands were exceptionally free and that nothing need 
be expected from the Continental Powers except at the very most a 
Russian diversion in Asia. For Great Britain had come to terms with 
Russia in China and with France in Africa; Germany was only too 
eager to settle mutual differences with her in Samoa, and France was 
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determined that nothing warlike should mar the coming Paris 
International Exhibition.^ 

On the other hand, the Volksraad gave an indication of what an 
unentrenched franchise would be worth by cancelling, against its 
President’s advice, some of the selective franchises given since the 
Raid, 2 and the State Attorney gravely unearthed a plot by so-called 
British ex-army officers to rush the Johannesburg fort and hold it till 
the troops could come up. This “conspiracy” presendy faded away in 
the light of a public investigation, but it did not smooth the path of 
the peacemakers.® Worst of all, Leyds’s final departure for Europe 
reawakened the British Government’s fears of foreign complications, 
and left the conduct of the Transvaal’s diplomacy in the inexperi- 
enced and downright hands of the patriotic Reitz. Reitz threw to the 
winds part of a cautious despatch left behind by the departing Leyds, 
and in one sweeping sentence challenged suzerainty, paramountcy and 
the very Convention by declaring that the rights of the republic were 
derived from its own inherent nature as a sovereign independent state.^ 

Milner regarded the proposed conference as a device of the Free 
State and Cape Afrikanders to gain time. He would have preferred 
to see the “helot” and “grievance” despatches made pubhc first, so 
that all the world should understand the situation as he saw it. But 
he agreed with Chamberlain that in that event there would be no 
conference. Once in conference Kruger must either grant such a 
franchise settlement as would permit of other outstanding questions 
being discussed in a less strained atmosphere, or reveal an invincible 
obstinacy that would justify stronger measures.® So Milner set out 
for his first and last meeting with the old President. 

The Bloemfontein Conference (31 May-5 1899) ended in 

deadlock.® Kruger offered a seven-year franchise, for five of which 
the applicant would be denationalised, still without the vital pre- 
sidential vote, or immediate enrolment of new burghers and hedged 
around with formidable obstacles. This he tried to make contingent 
on the incorporation of Swaziland and arbitration on disputed points 
arising out of the Convention, in the end, “without the foreign ele- 
ment ’ ’ . Milner refused to make the franchise part of “ a Kaffir bargain ’ ’ . 
He demanded a five-year retrospective franchise of the fullest kind, 
a modified oath to be followed by immediate enrolment, and a re- 


^ Leyds, Eenige Correspondentie uii 1899, pp. 9, 25, 81, 85, 171, 175; Gooch and 
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distribution of seats. The Free Staters and some of his own Trans- 
vaalers begged Kruger to yield. He would not. Other notable sup- 
porters, the belief that such reform must rob him of his country, and 
a large Uitlander petition expressing satisfaction with his regime, all 
encouraged him to stand fast. So Milner broke off the discussions a 
few hours before Chamberlain’s message reached him urging him to 
let the President talk on as his custom was. ‘‘ Perhaps ”, he confessed, 
“extreme fatigue had something to do with it.”^ Be that as it may, 
the prospect of war came clearly over the public’s horizon for the first 
time. Steyn began reluctantly to arm;^ Chamberlain published the 
“helot” and “grievance” despatches and told the startled House of 
Commons that a new situation had arisen in South Africa,® and shares 
fell on the London Stock Exchange. 

Milner neither expected nor desired an ultimatum at this stage; 
that would rather follow the rejection of a formal presentation of the 
Bloemfontein terms. But he took it for granted that, since the burghers 
of the two republics alone outnumbered the regulars on the spot by 
seven »to one, the publication of the two despatches inaugurating a 
forward policy would be accompanied by the despatch of troops, 
10,000 at least, to make Natal safe before the crash came. The two 
things he dreaded most were a long period of suspense, and serious 
British reverses in the opening stages of the campaign.^ Either of 
these would mean a long war. In the event, South AJfica was con- 
demned to both ; for, after some debate, the British Cabinet decided 
neither to send an ultimatum nor to mobilise an army corps. Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
refused to be hurried, all the more as neither public nor Parliament 
were really interested.^ It was only at the end of June that the Cape 
command was ordered to collect regimental transport.® Fox “three 
raging months of crisis” Milner was left without the military and 
political backing which his policy demanded. 

In South Africa itself, Milner’s Bloemfontein programme won 
over to his side many Cape moderates,'^ and his promise to Natal of 
defence by the full strength of the Empire stiffened the backs of the 
Hime ministry which had recently taken office at Pietermaritzburg.® 
Nevertheless, he iiad some difficulty in silencing Escombe and others 
in Natal who talked of a vote of no confidence if war came without 
colonial ministers being consulted. Interference by colonial ministers 
in imperial policy Milner would not suffer. Rather than that, he 
would appeal, like Frere before him, to their electorates.® 

^ The Milner Papers, i, 424. 
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At this stage Kruger laid his carefully guarded seven-year scheme 
before the Volksraad.^ That assembly approved the scheme, but with 
incredible short-sightedness, before adjourning to seek the assent of 
their constituents, taunted the Free Staters with trying to evade their 
treaty obligations and proposed to reallocate seats with such an over- 
whelming advantage to the countryside, that any Uitlander repre- 
sentation would be cancelled in advance.^ This folly drove many 
more Gape moderates over to the High Commissioner’s side, and led 
the Cape ministry to send Abram Fischer, a leading Free Stater, to 
Pretoria. Fischer reported that Kruger was yielding enough, but 
that Schalk Burger and other of his advisers would hear of no con- 
cessions worth naming.^ Thereupon Chamberlain at Birmingham 
(26 June 1899) announced that Kruger’s terms were quite unaccept- 
able, and Milner began to insist that any franchise scheme must be 
tested in detail if there was to be any guarantee of satisfaction and 
permanency.^ In other words, the British Government must be a 
party to the settlement. 

The strain was eased for a moment when Hofmeyr and Herholdt, a 
moderate Bond member of the Schreiner ministry, hurried north. In 
secret session they induced Volksraad and Executive to modify the 
franchise bill, especially in the direction of making the vote more 
certainly accessible, and to appoint a dynamite commission.^ On 
receipt of newspaper reports of the revised bill, the Gape ministry 
expressed its satisfaction; Chamberlain remarked that no one would 
dream of fighting over two years’ difference in the qualification 
period; The Times pronounced the crisis at an end, and Milner in 
desperation talked privately of resigning if H.M. Government was 
to become “quite flabby”.® It was only a momentary hesitation. 
Fuller information raised doubts, and when Chamberlain asked the 
Transvaalers to take no final action till he had seen the complete 
scheme, he was met with a firm refusal.’^ The franchise was their 
business and none of Downing Street’s ; so while petitions sympathis- 
ing with the Uitlanders poured in upon the High Commissioner from 
all the British colonies in South Africa, and Rhodes, back at the Gape 
once more, challenged public opinion, especially Afrikander opinion, 
by declaring for “equal rights for every civilised man south of the 
Zambesi”,® the law was published. So riddled was it with pitfalls that 
neither the grant of five seats to the mining areas in each Volksraad, 
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nor an explanatory memorandum by the State Attorney, could atone 
for the defects of such an instrument.^ 

Milner had already warned his chief that “the franchise and every 
other question have merged in one big issue : Is British paramountcy 
to be vindicated or let slide But Chamberlain also knew that 
Campbell-Bannerman’s Liberals would divide the House and the 
country on any war issue. He therefore announced, amid general 
approval, that the Cabinet was resolved to exhaust all peaceful means 
of reaching a settlement, and asked for a joint enquiry into the new 
law as the necessary prelude to a conference between the President 
and the High Commissioner at Cape Town on such matters as arbi- 
tration “without the foreign element”.^ At the same time 2000 men 
were sent to Natal and pressure was brought to bear upon Portugal to 
stop the importation of arms into the Transvaal through DelagoaBay.^ 
The quarrel now centred on the joint enquiry. Without that Milner 
would accept nothing. Rather than submit to such an invasion of 
their independence, the Transvaalcrs were ready to fight, reluctantly 
or eagerly according to their respective ages and temperaments. They 
were confirmed in their resolve by the belief that the power behind 
the Imperial Government was Rhodes and the pio-Rhodian press 
which demanded insistently force or at least the show of force. Mean- 
while, deaf to the pleadings of Cape and English friends, they fol- 
lowed Leyds’s cabled advice to play for time and neither to accept 
nor reject the enquiry in so many words.^ With time, Johannesburg’s 
nerve might give way, the English Liberals might checkmate Cham- 
berlain, there might even be a settlement. In any event, they must 
stave off war till October when the grass would be grown for their 
horses, and masses of hastily ordered munitions be safely delivered for 
use in a struggle. Many reckoned on help from Colonial Afrikanders, 
and hoped for European complications when perhaps 200,000 English 
troops would be engaged six thousand miles from home.® 

In the second week of August, Smuts, the State Attorney, opened 
pourparlers with the British Agent through J. W. Wessels, the Liberal 
leader of the Johannesburg Bar, As a result, Greene sent on two 
telegrams to the High Commissioner. The first, initialled by Smuts 
and himself, intimated that provided the joint enquiry was dropped, 
the Transvaal would give a five years’ retrospective franchise in- 
cluding the presidential vote and not less than one-fourth of the seats 
in each Raad to the mining areas, and would agree to discuss the 
details of the bill with the Agent. The Transvaal would also assume 
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that no more would be heard of suzerainty, that non-foreign arbitra- 
tion would be conceded, and that the discussion of the franchise bill 
would not form a precedent for interference in internal matters. The 
second telegram contained Greene’s explanations of certain points on 
which he thought Smuts and he were also agreed, and without which 
the proposed concessions would be robbed of much of their value.^ 

Milner, recalling the “Capitalist” negotiations, was disturbed by 
these pourparlers. But Chamberlain was jubilant. The two telegrams 
taken together gave him more than even the Bloemfontein terms, 
while discussion of the franchise bill might well be accepted as a 
substitute for the joint enquiry. He at once agreed to consider the 
scheme on its merits.^ 

The Transvaal’s formal proposal was not quite so good as that 
contained even in the first telegram (August 19). Then, two days later 
— it can hardly be doubted in response to an agitated cable from 
Leyds — Reitz pointed out that the five-year offer was strictly de- 
pendent on the acceptance of the three points which had hitherto 
been assumed. Without that, no steps would be taken to lay the 
scheme before the Volksraad (August 21).^ 

The Pretoria authorities were congratulating themselves that if 
Great Britain rejected the offer, there would be a revulsion of feeling 
against her; while if she accepted it, the elimination of suzerainty and 
the joint enquiry, and an arbitration court, would be worth far more 
to them than a reduction of two years in the franchise qualification 
period. One-fourth of the seats was, in their eyes, a fair and necessary 
concession to the Uitlanders who would soon form the large majority 
in the state, while an alteration in the rules for presidential elections 
and the exclusive use of Dutch in the Volksraad (the two main points 
which Greene thought he had guarded against in his explanatory 
message) would give the presidency, and even some of the new urban 
seats “old burghers”.^ 

On the British side there was a stiffening at once. A promise to 
consider the five-year scheme on its merits could not be taken as a 
promise to accept it in its entirety, while Reitz’s second note had 
transformed an attempt to make friends into a “Kaffir bargain”.^ 
Chamberlain accused Kruger publicly of dribbling out reforms “like 
a squeezed sponge”, and foreshadowed steps “which once for all shall 
establish which is the Paramount Power in South Africa”.® He de- 
clined to promise never again to intervene on behalf of the Uitlanders 
on the ground that he could not give up Convention rights nor the 
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right of any Power to protect its citizens in foreign parts, and he 
further reminded Kruger that, after the franchise, there were other 
matters to be settled at a conference between himself and the High 
Commissioner.^ Nevertheless, Chamberlain intended his reply to be 
a “qualified acceptance”, for he repeated his acceptance of non- 
foreign arbitration and his desire to drop the suzerainty debate, 
which Reitz’s second letter had revived, and also suggested that the 
British Agent should make a unilateral enquiry into the five-year 
scheme in lieu of the joint enquiry. 

Chamberlain’s despatch found the Transvaalers more confident 
than they had been for some time past. It is true that Uitlanders were 
either fleeing the Rand or clamouring for far-reaching changes, and 
Baden-Powell was known to be organising forces on the western 
border; on the other hand, the Portuguese, who had of late been 
holding up munitions at Delagoa Bay, had given way under German 
pressure and let the vital consignments through at the end of August.^ 
The Transvaal authorities therefore read the qualified acceptance as 
a defifiite refusal. Explaining that they had had no intention of ruling 
out Convention rights, they went back to their existing seven-year 
franchise law, and accepted, for what it might be worth, the uni- 
lateral enquiry. And they also made up their minds that if Great 
Britain sent any considerable body of troops to South Africa, they 
would send their commandos over the Natal and western borders.^ 
Coming as it did at the end of five weary weeks of wasted negotia- 
tion, during which the pulsation of the Rand had died down bringing 
business to a standstill throughout South Africa,^ Milner took this 
reply as a signal that the Boers meant to fight. But Chamberlain still 
had Parliament to deal with, and, in Lord Salisbury, a chief who 
hated the very idea of a costly war on behalf of people he held in low 
esteem.^ The most the British Cabinet would do was to order up 
10,000 troops from the Mediterranean and India, sufficient, it be- 
lieved, to secure the colonies from invasion and to show that it meant 
what it said, and to declare that failing the five-year franchise, in- 
cluding the use of English in the Volksraad, it would begin de novo 
and formulate its own demands.® On the same day, the Transvaal, 
under strong pressure from Cape and Free State well-wishers, am- 
biguously accepted the joint enquiry (September 

Or had it only accepted the subsequent conference? That was 
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Milner’s view; but views were ceasing to count now that the armed 
men were moving. English Liberals might hold that the Transvaal 
had itself shown the inadequacy of its seven-year law by its sub- 
sequent offer; they and the Bond leaders might hail the de novo 
despatch as a hopeful sign.^ As a matter of fact, war was rapidly 
approaching. Pretoria accused Downing Street of putting forward new 
terms, and alleged that Greene had hoodwinked their State Secretary 
in the August pourparlers. The Volksraad debated the resumption 
of mine lands, the confiscation of the property of non-resident 
traitors, and the stiffening of the Expulsion law.^ Small parties of 
British troops and war correspondents took the water amid the cheers 
of a populace ignorant of the meaning of serious war, to be welcomed 
vociferously at the excited colonial ports. Milner, against the wishes 
of the pacific Schreiner ministry, sent up a few regulars to organise 
the defences of Kimberley;^ the Free State promised to stand by its 
ally, and the British Government decided to mobilise an army corps 
and announced that its list of demands would be forthcoming 
shortly.** 

The fact that the Free State had thrown in its lot with its sister re- 
public was a relief rather than an additional anxiety to Milner and 
Chamberlain. A wedge of neutral republican territory screening the 
open southern approaches to the Transvaal would have presented a 
grave obstacle to the troops, and would have complicated the 
thorough-going settlement that must follow the war that was surely 
coming. For the Transvaalers would never have accepted anything 
like the terms which Milner desired and which, in the main, Cham- 
berlain was ready to advocate : repeal of all franchise legislation since ' 
1881, absolute political equality for all resident Europeans, recogni- 
tion of British paramountcy including the right of interference in 
internal matters where the welfare of South Africa was involved, and, 
so that H.M. Government might reduce its garrison, the dismantling 
of the forts and strict limitation of the republic’s artillery.^ 

The British ultimatum wejs never sent. It was Great Britain’s turn 
now to play for time until her troops could land. On September 26 
the republicans drew up their ultimatum ready for presentation as 
soon as their burghers should be ready on the frontiers.® Thither they 
were already converging as the advanced British troops in Natal 
moved north to Dundee. Cape ministerialists petitioned for peace 
fruitlessly;^ Steyn called vainly on the United States to mediate and 
strove to hold back the impatient Transvaalers.® It was unforeseen 
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lack of transport rather than Steyn’s restraining hand that prevented 
Reitz (who knew his Stevenson) from cheerfully “tipping the black 
spot to Long John Greene” on October 2 instead of a week, a vital 
week, later.^ The first of the British troops from India landed at 
Durban on October 3; the repubhcan ultimatum took effect on 
October 1 1 . Then the commandos on the Natal borders rose in their 
stirrups cheering, and rode forward confident at least of initial vic- 
tories which should dismay the foe, hearten their colonial friends, 
and — who knew? — see the beginning of the end of the British 
Empire.^ 

The long war that followed this sanguine advance is of great mili- 
tary interest.® It was fought out between radically different military 
organisations in a most difficult and sparsely peopled country, a 
vastly greater Spain, totally lacking navigable rivers and canals, and 
ill-supplied with railways or even with roads. Once away from the 
coast strip, days were often hot and nights bitterly cold, and long 
droughts alternated with torrential downpours on the wide barren 
plains^ intersected with mountain ranges or dotted with isolated 
kopjes, each a ready-made fort. 

Such a country suited the Boers far better thari the British. The 
republicans were mounted infantry, grouped in loosely framed dis- 
trict commandos and led as a rule by elected officers. Discipline was 
not, and men came and went much as fancy or opportunity dictated ; 
but this arrangement consorted with their tradition and experience 
better than any other. They fought widely extended, under cover, 
with their horses handy in the rear. Man for man, they were not the 
crack shots their fathers had been, but their Mauser rifles were far 
superior to the weapons of Majuba days and even in some respects to 
the British Lee-Metfords of 1899. In each army the commandos were 
backed by a disciplined force of police fighting in Boer fashion, and 
by a small but competent corps of artillery. Some of their guns were 
old-fashioned, and many of those ordered recently from Europe had 
failed to arrive before the outbreak of hostilities; but, at the start, they 
had seventy serviceable pieces including four six-inch Long Toms. 

Against them came part of the most highly trained professional 
army of the day. The marksmanship of the British infantry was not 
really good, but it was better than it had been a decade earlier; the 
field artillery and cavalry were as fine as any in the world, and they 
were supported by a few mounted infantry, a novelty in European 
armies. But the main mass of this army was infantry, drawn for the 
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most part from the towns, and none of it had ever experienced Euro- 
pean warfare. 

The weakest spot in both the British and the Boer armies was the 
head. At the outset, none of the three commanders-in-chief were 
outstanding men, none of them had properly trained staffs, and none 
of them had ever before had to handle such large forces in the field. 
But here again the Boers’ problem was the simpler. They at least 
knew the ground; their forces were smaller, more mobile and self- 
reliant, able to do with less in the way of supplies, and able also to 
draw those supplies from home close at hand, whereas their enemies 
must draw their supplies from the distant coast, through colonies, 
many of whose inhabitants were either actively or passively hostile. 
These advantages coupled with the possession of interior lines enabled 
the Boers to put the bulk of their men into the firing line. And this 
was well for them, since their numbers were strictly limited. During 
the two and a half years of war they contrived to put into the field, 
in round figures, 69,000 burghers, besides 2700 regulars, 2100 cos- 
mopolitan volunteers and 13,300 colonial rebels.^ 

The British problem, in the first instance, was to move from Eng- 
land an army corps of 47,000 men under Sir Redvers Buller across 
six thousand miles of water, and then to supply them and the 20,000 
additional troops from other sources which were held to be adequate 
for “wiping something off the slate”. The problem, as it developed, 
proved to be very much more difficult. From first to last the British 
employed 366,000 regulars, 30,000 troopers from various colonies, 
and over 52,000 men raised in South Africa.^ 

Both sides had much to learn. Khaki, mobile six-inch guns, 
machine-guns and one-pounder pom-poms, field trenches and barbed 
wire, finely-sighted clip-loading rifles with a long and flat trajectory, 
all made the last great European campaigns of the ’seventies seem 
positively eighteenth-century affairs. The South African war was the 
first war of importance fought on modern lines. 

If the war was to be a long one, British numbers and almost limit- 
less sources of material replenishment would tell, even though the 
troops must go up against a strongly placed foe at a time when the 
defensive had stolen a long march on the offensive everywhere. The 
republicans could rely on the Netherlands Railway workshops and 
Kruger’s cherished dynamite factory for small-arms ammunition and 
shells, but guns they could not replace. Nevertheless, on October 1 1 , 
the odds were heavily in their favour. Numbers, superior equipment 
and initiative were theirs. Fully 48,000 republicans were under arms 
as against 27,000 British troops of very varying quality. Rather more 
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than 20,000 burghers lay around the northern apex of Natal. In that 
colony there were only 13,000 British regulars and 2800 local levies. 
Of these, 4000 were thrust far forward at Dundee, while some 8000 
under Sir George White lay to the south of them at Ladysmith, the 
road and railway junction which must be held at all costs, partly for 
moral effect but mainly to force the invaders to rely on distant 
Johannesburg as the nearest railway link between the two republics. 
Basutoland, the South African Switzerland, mountainous and 
neutral, separated the Natal theatre from the long western front of 
nearly one thousand miles. There, another 20,000 burghers tolerably 
furnished with guns, faced 5200 regulars and 6000 colonial volunteers 
with no artillery worth speaking of. All the British could hope to do 
was to hold Mafeking and Kimberley, the Orange River railway 
bridge, and the junctions of the cross-lines south of that river. If they 
gave way before Buller’s army corps came up, there might well be a 
wholesale Afrikander rising in the Cape Colony. 

It was touch and go. The bulk of the troops from India had landed 
at Durl?an three days before the ultimatum expired; but a month 
must elapse before the first of the army corps could reach South 
Africa. The priceless opportunity was let slip. Joubert, old and no- 
toriously averse from invading the Queen’s dominions, came over the 
Natal passes gingerly, fearing mines. The Free Staters, slower off the 
mark than their allies in a war which was not directly their war, did 
not come into action effectively anywhere for some days. 

After heavy fighting in northern Natal at Talana Hill (October 20) 
and Elands Laagte (October 21), the British concentrated at Lady- 
smith and left open the road to the south. The younger men, flushed 
with success at Nicholson’s Nek (October 30), were eager to ride on; 
but Joubert insisted on first investing Ladysmith, and when he did 
advance, the troops pouring up the line thrust him back behind the 
Tugela River. On the western front the republicans at once closed 
round Mafeking and Kimberley; but it was only on November i that 
the Free Staters advanced south of the Orange upon Colesberg. At 
once, thousands of men who except for British citizenship were in- 
distinguishable from the invaders, rose in rebellion.^ But for the 
restraining influence of the Schreiner ministry the rising would in all 
probability have been far more widespread. 

Everywhere the republican governments went as near as they could, 
without definitely committing themselves, to annexing the occupied 
territories; their local commanders went still further so that the Cape 
men might join them with an easy conscience, ^ and the British replied 
with the declaration of martial law. The early Boer successes, how- 

^ Correspondence re Cape Colony ^ Pari. Pap. 1900, lvi [Gd. 264], p. 5; Further Correspondence ^ 
1900, LVI [Gd. 420], pp. 2^sqq. 

Further Corresporidencey Pan. Pap. 1900, lvi [Gd. 43], pp. 99, 129, 166, 206, 217; 1900, 
LVI [Gd. 261], pp. 5, 95, 261 ; Van der Merwe, Steyn, ii, 5. 
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ever, led Buller to give up his original plan of advancing across the 
drifts of the middle Orange and so on to the High Veld by the old 
Trekkers’ Road. Sorely against Milner’s wish/ he led the bulk of 
his army corps to the relief of Ladysmith, and sent the rest up the 
Cape railways towards Golesberg and Kimberley. At first all went 
well. Then, in the second week of December, the Black Week”, the 
advance was rudely held up at all points: at Magersfontein on the 
left, at Golesberg in the centre, and on the right at Colenso on the 
Tugela. 

England had few friends. It is true that in September 1899 she and 
Portugal had discussed an alliance which would have permitted 
British troops to use Delagoa Bay as a base. On the outbreak of war, 
however, Portugal had merely renewed her ancient treaties of mutual 
defence with England, and had promised to hold up republican 
supplies without declaring the formal neutrality which would have 
prevented British ships coaling at the port.^ The United States had 
also taken charge of British interests in the Transvaal. But British 
opinion was divided on the war policy, and war had been greeted by 
a roar of anger from many Continental newspapers, especially those 
of Paris. In spite of that, so far were Governments from entertaining 
ideas of intervention, that the news of the British reverses led Japan 
to express anxiety lest Russia should be encouraged to invade Korea; 
Italy offered to set free British troops by herself garrisoning Egypt; 
shares fell on the Berlin Bourse, and the Kaiser, gratified by the recent 
Samoan settlement, ceremoniously visited the Queen. Great Britain’s 
hands were still free.^ 

The “Black Week” awakened the British Government and people 
to a sense of realities. Reinforcements were hurried out from Britain 
herself and from many of her colonies, and Lord Roberts was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief with Kitchener of Khartum as his chief 
of staff. Meanwhile, French checked the spread of the rebellion in 
the nortn-eastern Colony, and the Ladysmith garrison beat off deter- 
mined attacks on the dominating positions of Caesar’s Camp and 
Waggon Hill (January 6). But to balance these successes. Cape rebels 
in the far west seized Kuruman as the British detachments drew in to 
join Roberts’s Grand Army (i January 1900), and the party of 
Trans vaalers who joined them annexed Prieska and two neigh- 
bouring Cape districts. In Natal also, Buller was beaten twice in 
quick succession at Spion Kop (January 24) and Vaal Krantz 
(February 5-7). 

At last Roberts was ready and struck up towards Kimberley. He 
reheved the town (February 15) and then rounded up Cronje, who 
had held on too long, and forced him to surrender with 4000 men at 

^ The Milner Papers, ii, 27. 

* Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, i, QQsqq. 

* Ibid. I, 233 
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Paardeberg (February 17-27). Meanwhile in response to Roberts’s 
decisive stroke, which was in Milner’s opinion “the only Strategy of 
the war”,^ the Free Staters had come trooping back from the Gape 
Colony and Natal to defend their own territory. This weakening of 
the besieging force enabled Buller to fight his way into exhausted 
Ladysmith (February 18-28), but it failed to save Bloemfontein. 
Turning eastwards, Roberts thrust the Free Staters aside and entered 
their capital (March 13). 

The Free State commandos dispersed, and Roberts, thinking they 
were out of the war, offered to allow all save their leaders to remain 
at home on parole.^ Indeed, even before the fall of Bloemfontein, the 
two republics had called for help to the Continental Powers and the 
United States, and had offered to make peace provided they might 
retain their independence (March 5).^ Both offer and appeal were 
vain. The relief of Ladysmith had sent shares up at Berlin, and now 
all the efforts of the Russian, Count Mouravieff, to induce the Powers 
to present identic notes to Great Britain failed. Germany spoke of a 
ten years’ guarantee of existing European frontiers as the price of her 
participation, and it was then learned that Great Britain had already 
declined an independent offer of mediation from Washington. It only 
remained for the Berne Court to issue its belated award on McMurdo’s 
much sought-after Delagoa railway. By committing Portugal to the 
payment of substantial compensation, this award bound her more 
closely than ever to Great Britain (March 29).^ Lord Salisbury would 
not hear of republican independence. The Boer invasion, he replied, 
was “the penalty which Great Britain has suffered for having in 
recent years acquiesced in the existence of the two Republics”.^ 
Never again must there be rival political systems in South Africa.® 

Apart from the crushing of the Prieska rebellion, a prolonged lull 
followed the capture of Bloemfontein. Roberts remained there resting 
his weary horses, nursing the men who had gone down in hundreds 
with enteric, and calling in the pick of the Natal troops from Natal, 
where Buller, who had failed to capture the Boer guns and waggons 
as they trailed away from before Ladysmith,"^ was also marking time. 
The lull saved the Boers. Joubert died and made way for the young 
and energetic Louis Botha, the victor of Colenso (March 27), while 
Steyn’s exhortations and Christiaan de Wet’s successful attacks on 
detachments at Sannah’s Post (March 31) and Reddersburg (April 4) 
brought the Free Staters out into the field once more. 

Early in May the British moved again. The rebellion in Griqua- 
land West was quelled and Mafeking relieved (May 17). Buller 

^ The Milner Papers ^ ii, 51 . 

* Pari. Pap. 1900, lvi [Cd. 261], p. 62. * Ibid. p. 20. 

* Gooch and Temperley, British Documents, i, 44, 2 ^^sqq.; German Diplomatic Documents, 
m, iiQsqq. 

* Pari. Paf. 1900, lvi [Cd. 261], p. 21. ® The Milner Papers, ii, 98. 

^ Reitz, D., Commando, p. 90. 
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reoccupied northern Natal, and Roberts, on the banks of the Vaal, 
proclaimed the Free State British territory as the Orange River 
Colony (May 24). ^ Grossing the river at Viljoen’s Drift of famous 
memory, the main army entered half-deserted Johannesburg (May 
31). One more short stage brought them to Pretoria, under the 
shadow of the silent and costly forts which had caused so much of the 
mischief (June 5). 

Kruger, old and broken, had almost yielded when the British set 
foot in his republic ; but though men and money were running short, 
Steyn, Reitz and Smuts had dissuaded him. Now, with Botha at 
Diamond Hill keeping open the eastward line of retreat with diffi- 
culty, the war council negotiated secretly with Roberts.^ This time 
de la Rey ended it by threatening to set up a republic of his own in 
the western Transvaal; so the Government, still in being, retreated 
slowly down the Delagoa Bay line. Step by step, Roberts followed it 
up into the broken country of the eastern Transvaal, while the Natal 
troops swung westward into the Free State. There, they narrowly 
missed taking de Wet, but did capture 4000 of his men under Prins- 
loo in the Brandwater Basin (July 15), and another considerable 
force under Olivier near Winburg (August 27). In the week of 
Olivier’s surrender, the Transvaalers fought the last battle of the war, 
in which large forces were engaged, at Bergendal (Dalmanutha) 
(August 26). They then watched their old President go down to 
Louren^o Marques to take ship for Marseilles, and jettisoned the 
bulk of their heavy material on the Portuguese border. Roberts 
formally annexed the Transvaal (September i) and declared the war 
ended 

Milner was not so sanguine as Roberts, but he pushed on with the 
preparations for reconstruction. He had already laid the foundations 
of civil rule in the central and southern Orange River Colony. Now, 
he sent Uidanders and others to establish as much as might be of civil 
government at Pretoria. Meanwhile, in the Cape Colony, Schreiner 
and two of his colleagues had agreed reluctantly to the imperial 
demand that rebels should be disfranchised and Merriman had 
headed a revolt which wrecked the ministry (June 13). In face of 
opposition so fierce that Milner thought of suspending the constitu- 
tion, it thus fell to Sprigg to carry an Indemnity Act, to set up courts 
to try men accused of rebellion, and to disfranchise rebels for five 
years. The Gape Parliament was then prorogued (October 15). It 
did not meet again for nearly two years.^ 

In Great Britain, during that same October, the so-called Khaki” 

^ Pari. Pap. 1900, lvi [Gd. 261], pp. 137, 144. 

* Pari. Pap. 1900, xl [Gd. 1791J, pp. 58, 71 ; Viljocn, B. J., My Reminiscences of the Anglo- 
Boer WoTt ch. xvi; Van der Merwc, N. J., St^^ ii, 61. 

* Proclamations by... Lord Roberts, Pari. Pap, 1900, lvi [Gd. 426], p. 16. 

* Pari. Pap. 1900, lvi [Gd. 264] passim; Minutss (Gape), A i, 10, 12 of 1900; Papers re 
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election was fought at the moment of apparent victory and gave the 
Conservative ministry a fresh lease of life. The War Office scrapped 
its world-wide remount organisation; overseas contingents, South 
African volunteers, and many of the veteran regulars went home, and 
thither Roberts followed them leaving Kitchener to wind up the 
campaign (November 29). 

Roberts had utterly misread the signs of the times. Already, in 
August, he had had to threaten with deportation the Boers who were 
breaking their parole in large numbers, and had stiffened up the 
rules for the farm-burning which had been carried out sporadically 
as a deterrent as early as June.^ In September, again, small com- 
mandos had been active in the eastern Transvaal and the Free State. 
The truth was that the war had simply changed its character. 
Perhaps 60,000 burghers, rebels and foreign volunteers were still 
available either in the field or in their homes. Abandoning the para- 
phernalia of modern warfare, they were forming small mobile com- 
mandos of determined men ready to harass communications and 
detachments, in the guerilla fashion of the Peninsular War ninety 
years before. 

To the High Commissioner, this novel phase of ^he war was an 
exasperating interruption of the work of reconstruction. He looked 
to Kitchener to hold the vital areas while that work proceeded. 
Kitchener could not do it. He still had some 210,000 men; but half 
of these were tied to the railways, many more were immobilised 
on garrison or other duties, and others on no duty at all. He set to 
work resolutely with the men at his disposal, and called for a large 
force of mounted infantry from an England ‘‘denuded of troops”.^ 
This new mounted army could not be ready till April 1901. For 
five months to come the initiative would lie once more with the re- 
publicans. 

The results of this military revolution were soon apparent. De la 
Rey advanced up to the outskirts of Pretoria from the fastnesses of 
the Magaliesberg; Botha struck first at Vryheid (December 1900) and 
then at the Delagoa railway; Smuts was successful at Modderfontein 
in the southern Transvaal (31 January 1901). Hertzog and others 
led small command<'>s into the Cape Colony once more, and some of 
them penetrated so far to the south and west that the British authori- 
ties called out local forces for home defence, and extended martial 
law over the whole colony with the exception of the native terri- 
tories and the ports (January 17).® Presently, Steyn and de Wet 
managed to invade the Cape Midlands with 1400 men (10-28 
February 1901), and everywhere the Boers took heart when they 

^ Proclamation... by Lord Roberts^ Pari. Pap. 1900, lvi [Gd. 426], pp. ii, i^sqq.; Corre- 
spondence re destruction of proper ty^ 1901 , xlvii [C^, 582]. 

® The Milner Papers, ir, 203. “Fortunately”, wrote Chamberlain, “we can count upon 
the Navy.” 

• Des^tches by Lord Kitchener, Pari. Pap. 1902, lxix [Cd. 823], p. u. 
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learned that the Liberals who followed Campbell-Bannerman and 
the young Lloyd George had declared in favour of immediate self- 
government for them after the war, and that Liberal Imperialists like 
Asquith and Sir Edward Grey were by no means set on unconditional 
surrender.^ 

The opinions of the Liberal Imperialists were shared by Kitchener. 
Anxious to be gone to India, he agreed readily to discuss terms with 
Botha at Middelburg (February 28). The opportunity was apparently 
good. De Wet and the implacable Steyn were far away struggling 
to escape again from Gape Colony, and, during the actual negotia- 
tions, de la Rey was defeated at Lichtenburg (March 3). The un- 
welcome prospect of ending the war by a compromise, which must 
give rise to difficulties later on, led Milner to take a decisive step.^ 
Thinking in terms of the settlement that must follow the war, he wished 
to compel the Boers to surrender unconditionally and then to give 
them the most generous treatment. Under a commission which he had 
held since the preceding October, he transferred the headquarters of 
the High Commissionership from the Cape to the Transvaal, whose 
Governor he was to be as soon as the war ended, and hastened north 
to take part in the negotiations with Botha. 

The terms offered at Middelburg were Crown Colony rule pro- 
ceeding by easy stages to responsible government; 1,000,000 to 
meet the claims of burghers against their late Governments; no special 
war tax on farms, and possibly a loan to farmers. Coloured persons 
were to have legal rights similar to those which they already enjoyed 
in the liberal Cape Colony, but no native franchise would be con- 
sidered till representative institutions had been granted and then only 
on terms that would ensure “ the just predominance of the white race”. 
Finally, in spite of Kitchener’s plea that an amnesty for rebels was a 
point of honour to the Boers, Milner insisted that they must be tried 
according to the laws of their respective colonies; otherwise rebels 
still in aims would fare better than those who had already come in, 
while the effect upon loyalists would be deplorable.^ Whether it was, 
as Kitchener believed, that he would not abandon the rebels,^ or, as 
Milner held, because he would not yet face the loss of independence,® 
Botha broke off negotiations abruptly (16 March 1901). 

The war steadily became more bitter and destructive. Warfare 
against foemen in mufti, or sometimes, since the republicans were 
running short of clothing, in khaki, men who were on their stoeps one 
day and out on commando or cutting railway and telegraph lines the 
next, must, in Kitchener’s opinion, entail more systematic farm- 

^ Render, J. A., Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, i, 319^^7. 

* The Milner Papers, n, 207 sqq. 

* Papers re Negotiations, Pari. Pap, 1901, xlvii [Gd. 528]; Correspondence re South Africa, 
1901, XLVII [Cd. 547], pp. 55sqq.; Letter from. . .Botha to... Kitchener, xlvii, 1901 [Cd. 546]; 
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burning, especially as that was also to strike at the bases of ‘‘home 
supply But that in turn meant that an uprooted people must be 
transferred to concentration camps, an extension of the refugee 
camps that had been started in August 1900. 

Neither Chamberlain nor Milner approved of this policy of making 
the country a desert ringed round with troops, both for its political 
effects on either side of the Equator and also because it must make 
reconstruction more difficult. Milner was only too anxious to get 
townsmen back to work and Boers back to their farms. He did extort 
leave from Kitchener for a few Uitlanders to go back north to restart 
some of the Rand mines on whose output reconstruction depended. 
But since Botha refused to allow “ hands-uppers ” to remain quietly 
in their farms, to get the Boers out of the concentration camps was 
quite another matter.^ 

Yet the camps were becoming an intolerable burden. Their number 
and cost were great and growing, their demands on transport exact- 
ing, and their record so far disastrous, whether under civil adminis- 
tration in the Orange River Colony, or joint civil and military control 
in the Transvaal, or purely military control in Natal.^ Some were 
on ill-chosen sites and ail of them were being crowd .^d out. Nearly 
all those who flocked into them were the most independent-minded 
of country folk; many arrived in poor condition and entertained 
ideas on sanitation that were ill-suited to camp life;^ many, again, 
were deeply suspicious even of those officials who were there in the 
interests of their comfort and health. The inadequate medical staffs, 
who themselves suffered heavily from disease and exhaustion, were 
unable to cope with the measles and pneumonia that played havoc 
with their charges. By October 1901 deaths were for a short time at 
the rate of 344 per thousand, the rate among the children alone being 
higher still. Meanwhile, in the field, fortune began to favour the big 
battalions. By May 1901, the new mounted army was coming into 
play: 80,000 mounted infantry, three-fifths of them from various 
British colonies, and behind them 160,000 other troops.® Against 
them, the Boers could still pit 44,000 mounted men; but their 
numbers were being whittled aw^ay and their movements hampered 
by the lines of blockhouses and barbed wire which Kitchener was 
stringing out along the railways and across country. As they were 
taken in successive “drives”, they were usually shipped off to St 
Helena, Ceylon or the Bermudas. 

Such was the situation when, in May 1901, Milner sailed for 

^ Further Papers re Refugee Camps, Pari, Pap. i 902 ,lxviii [Gd. 902], pp. i igsqq.; cp. The 
Milner Papers, ii, 193. 
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England to discuss future Grown Colony rule and present concentra- 
tion camp problems. During his absence some of the Transvaal leaders 
debated asking for an armistice. In the end, after consulting Kruger 
by cable, they met the Free State leaders at Waterval and agreed that 
there should be no peace without independence. They resolved that 
they must invade the Gape Colony in force, for there, if anywhere, 
independence was to be lost or won (June 20).^ 

In spite of these stout resolves, the commandos were kept on the 
run so continuously that Kitchener was emboldened to raise National 
Scouts from among the Boers in the Transvaal, and Volunteers in 
the Orange River Colony, and to threaten to banish permanently 
all commandants who did not surrender within a fortnight and to 
debit the rank and file with the cost of the maintenance of their 
famihes in the Gamps (August 7).^ The republicans’ reply was to 
strike hard in all directions. Botha and de la Rey, at the head of truly 
formidable disciplined forces, either raided Natal or dominated the 
western Transvaal, and, in September, Smuts invaded the Cape 
Midlands. With one-third of the Colony overrun, and rebels being 
recruited within sixty miles of Gape Town, martial law had to be 
extended even over the Cape ports to check the smuggling of am- 
munition (9 October 1901). 

While the Boers were thus carrying on the war with renewed energy, 
Milner was devoting most of his time to looking after their women and 
children. He had returned from England with a free hand and a 
blank cheque. The camps were now at their largest, housing some 
160,000 souls of all classes and colours.^ Milner took over the Natal 
camps from the military, broke up the bigger camps wherever possible, 
and, by the end of the war, had improved all so vastly that the death- 
rate was down to 20 per thousand. What was done could not be 
undone; the death of at least 4000 women and 16,000 children, and 
the destroyed farms that lay behind those deaths, were bound to live 
in Afrikander memories. But to set against these were facts more 
likely to be forgotten. Many of the inmates had come in of their own 
accord ; Botha expressed resentment when the British made difficulties 
about taking in the families of fighting burghers, and Steyn himself 
could bid his men fight on with an easy mind since the enemy 
would care for their wives and little ones.^ At the final peace con- 
ference, Botha was destined to thank the British for all that they had 
done. 

There had been times when the republicans had hoped against 
hope for foreign intervention. Anglo-German relations had been 

^ Kestell, J. D., Met de Boeren Commandos,., ^ p. 158; Van der Merwe, Steyut ii, 69^^^. 
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ruffled during the latter half of 1901, when Chamberlain had replied 
in spirited fashion to the aspersions which the Press and some members 
of the Reichstag, echoing Liberal criticisms, had cast on the conduct of 
the British troops, and once more when the Sultan of Turkey had 
given the concession for the Baghdad railway to a German company. 
But these things passed. Early in 1902, the Kaiser pointedly welcomed 
the Prince of Wales to Berlin, and expressed delight that Rhodes was 
making him nominator to fifteen of his new Oxford scholarships, 
while Great Britain secured her position in the Far East by conclud- 
ing an alliance with Japan. The British Government was thus well 
able to decline an offer of mediation that was volunteered by the 
young Queen of the Netherlands (January 1902).^ 

But in the very act of declining foreign mediation, the British 
Government set the door ajar by hinting at negotiations between the 
British and Republican authorities on the spot. Kitchener sent the 
correspondence without comment to Schalk Burger, acting-President 
of the South African Republic. In spite of de la Rey’s capture of 
Lord Methuen at Twecbosch (March 7), Burger jumped at the open- 
ing. At his summons, the leaders of both republics met at Krugers- 
dorp (April 9).^ 

At first it was doubtful whether the Boers would consent to nego- 
tiate. They knew that Ireland and other matters nearer home were 
claiming the attention of the disillusioned British electorate; they 
knew also that Rosebery’s Liberal Imperialists had declared for 
peace, provided the first move came from the Boers themselves. 
That move had now been made by the British. Here was a hint 
at negotiations and, with it, the implied recognition of the pro- 
scribed Governments. On the other hand, only 23,000 burghers and 
rebels still kept the field; supplies were almost entirely lacking in 
many districts, and the dreaded winter was coming on; meanwhile 
the British held the railways in the republics and were “driving” the 
country in all directions ; in the Cape Colony, they were taking Smuts’s 
subordinates one by one. They therefore agreed to meet Lords Milner 
and Kitchener at Pretoria. Undismayed by the defeat of Kemp, one 
of their stoutest commandants, at Roodewal (April 10), they asked 
for independence conibined with the reforms which Milner had de- 
manded at the Bloemfontein Conference long ago.^ They were told 
firmly that the Middelburg terms must be taken as the basis and, in 
the end, they agreed, the majority of them with unfeigned relief, to 
consult the commandos without whose consent they could not give up 
their independence.^ 

^ Gooch and Temperley, British Documents y i, 263, 26S sqq., 333 sqq.; ii, 115; German 
Diblomatic Documents, Illy 130 sqq. 
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So during the next four weeks. Kitchener gave every facility he 
could, short of a suspension of hostilities ; and the Boer leaders put 
the facts before their scattered bands. On May 15 the members of 
their two Governments and sixty delegates with full powers met at 
Vereeniging on the Transvaal side of the Vaal, the common boundary 
of the two republics. It was a strange assembly of fighting burghers 
met to settle the fate of their people without consulting the great 
majority who were either prisoners of war, inmates of the Concentra- 
tion Camps, ‘ ‘ hands-uppers ” or even National Scouts in the service of 
the enemy. Generally speaking, the Transvaalers were in favour of 
coming to terms, the Free Staters for fighting on. In part this was 
because the Free Staters felt they had less to lose materially than their 
alHes, who realised that the partially industrialised Transvaal could 
not be repaired easily; in part also because, whereas the Free Staters 
might reckon that they would predominate in their rural territory 
whatever happened, the Transvaalers feared that, if the war went on 
too long, they would find themselves thrust aside as intolerable dis- 
turbers of the peace by the New Transvaal ” that was rapidly taking 
shape under Milner’s scheme of reconstruction. But the personal 
element goes furthest to explain the division of opinion. 

All the longstanding jealousy of the Free Staters for the Transvaalers 
flared out, the anger of men who felt they had been dragged into a war 
that need never have taken place if their advice had been followed 
betimes, and who were now to be forced to make peace against their 
wish,^ To Steyn, broken in body but inflexible of will, loss of inde- 
pendence meant loss of national self-respect and, with that, all hope of 
a future; to De Wet the struggle was now a “ war of religion ” in which 
God was seeking to make ‘‘a nation worthy of His name”. Behind these 
two stood Hertzog, bitterly resenting Transvaal pressure, and Reitz, 
half Free Stater, half Transvaaler, and wholly Afrikander, determined 
to save something from the wreck even at the cost of letting the 
Witwatersrand and Swaziland go. Over against them were the Trans- 
vaalers . Schalk Burger first, admitting frankly that whatever else the 
war might be, it certainly had been a “war of miscalculation”, in 
which the republicans, carried away by the war spirit, had under- 
estimated their enemies and must now take the consequences.^ Next, 
Louis Botha, patiently reiterating the military and economic facts, 
anxious for peace to “save the nation”; and with him Smuts, newly 
come from the Cape Colony to report that there was nothing to be 
hoped for there, and to suggest, with a far-away look in his eyes, that 
present surrender was necessary to ensure a brighter future than ever 
before. Last of all, de la Rey, the big gentle man, who rarely 
raised his voice in anger and yet got more out of his men than any 
other except possibly Botha, insisting quietly that even if the leaders 

^ Kestell and Van Velden, P^ace Negotiations, pp. 27sqq.; Van der Merwe, Steyn, ii, 84. 

* The Milner Papers, ii, 362; Times History, v, 603. 
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decided to go on with the war, the burghers would not follow 
them. 

The final negotiations were left to a handful of men. On May 19 
Botha, de la Rey, Smuts, De Wet and Hertzog went on to Pretoria. 
There they met the High Commissioner and the Commander-in- 
Chief. Milner was hard put to it to conceal the fact that he disliked 
all negotiations, since “every concession we make now means more 
trouble hereafter”,^ and in any event was determined not to jeopard- 
ise his policy of reconstructing Southern Africa on unmistakably 
British lines; Kitchener, who for all his military training and heavy 
looks was a born diplomatist, “extremely adroit” and with “a kind 
side to him”,^ was resolved to make a clean-cut end to the inter- 
minable war. Possibly Kitchener did not look sufficiently to the 
political future that would follow the military settlement; “he does 
not care what he gives away”,^ groaned Milner. But it is equally 
possible that he saw further than his colleague, and realised that what- 
ever settlement was made now, the ultimate fate of South Africa 
would depend upon the respective reproductive and staying powers 
of the British and Afrikanders, and their capacity for party discipline 
in the democratic future that was to be theirs sooner cr later.^ It was 
Kitchener who more than once saved the negotiations. On his sug- 
gestion the final drafting of terms was left to a civilian sub-committee 
consisting of the High Commissioner and his legal adviser, Sir Richard 
Solomon, on the one side, and Smuts and Hertzog in their capacity 
as lawyers on the other. 

The outcome was a treaty which embodied the Middelburg terms 
modified in favour of the republicans to the extent of ^^3,000,000, 
supplemented by loans on easy terms, instead of 1,000, 000, to help 
the burghers back to their farms and to meet war losses. Further, 
by an arrangement which Milner afterwards confessed was the great- 
est mistake of his life,^ a decision on the native franchise was to be 
postponed beyond the stage of representative institutions till the 
achievement of full responsible government. The Coloured folk were 
not specifically mentioned. Even so these liberal terms were not 
accepted unanimously by the delegates at Vereeniging. It is true that 
Botha and de la Rey won over De Wet; but Steyn resigned the shadow 
of his Presidency rather than yield and took Reitz and four others with 
him. The rest accepted the terms. Near midnight, on 31 May 1902, 
the Treaty of Vereeniging was signed at Pretoria,® surely, Milner 
noted, “one of the strangest documents of history ” 

Thus 22,000 soldiers had died and ^(^223,000,000 had been ex- 
pended to reassert British paramountcy in Southern Africa and to 

^ The Milner Papers , ii, 21 1. * Ibid, ii, 215, 337. 

® Ibid. II, 337. • Cf. Titnes History^ v, 573. 

^ The Milner Papers^ ii, 353. 

® Pari. Pap. 1902, Lxix [Ccl. 1096], pp. I'lsqq. 

’ The Milner Papers y ii, 365. 
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make an end of the old Transvaal oligarchy.^ The loss of life on the 
republican side cannot be stated precisely, but it was certainly not 
far short of 6000 fighting men, besides those many others who had 
died in the concentration camps.^ It remained to be seen whether a 
new South Africa could be built up worthy of the effort and the cost, 
and capable of refuting Lord Salisbury’s gloomy prophecy before the 
war that if the Boers submitted without fighting, they would hate the 
British for a generation, and if they fought and were beaten they 
would hate them still longer.^ 

^ Pari. Pap. 1902, lviii [Gd. 990]; Times History..., vii, 245^^.; Maurice, History of War 
in S. A. IV, 6921^^. 

* Pari. Pap. 1903, xlii [Gd. 1792], p. 445; Maurice, History of War in S. A. i, ^^"]sqq., 
IV, 705. 

* Newton, Lord, Lansdowne, p. 157. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE FORMATION OF THE UNION, 1901-1910 

In approaching the problem of reconstruction after the war Lord 
Milner was actuated by a determination that never again should 
there be “two dissimilar and antagonistic political systems in that 
which nature and history had irrevocably decided should be one 
country The war had given the victory to the British system and 
the opportunity of reconstruction must be taken to make it per- 
manently secure. The principal instruments to this end were the 
development of the gold-mining industry and the introduction of a 
British element in the farming population of the new colonies. In his 
view the gold could not be extracted too rapidly, for the “overspill” of 
what was required to remunerate the capital invested in the industry 
would cFeate other resources, would attract population, and would 
fill the coffers of the state; while British settlers would mitigate the 
old condition of things in which the race division cc’ncided with a 
division of interest, the rural community being virtually Boer and the 
urban British. ^ The key to the position, therefore, lay in the north. 
To enable him to devote his undivided attention to it the High Com- 
missionership was separated from the Governorship of the Cape and 
attached to him personally, the new Commission containing a clause 
empowering him to further the union of South Africa by inviting 
representatives of all the colonies and Protectorates to confer with 
him on subjects of common interest such as the treatment of the 
natives and the working of the railways.^ At the same time he was 
appointed Administrator of the new colonics and he left Gape Town 
on 28 February 1901 to assume this office. Sir W. Hely Hutchinson, 
for many years Governor of Natal, became Governor of the Cape. 

The fifteen months which now elapsed before the conclusion of 
peace allowed a great deal of preparatory work to be done before the 
real task of reconstruction began. The report of the Concessions 
Commission cleared away some of the least satisfactory relics of the 
old republican administration. Enquiries were held into land settle- 
ment, irrigation and the financial prospects of the new colonies.** The 
old statute book of the Transvaal was overhauled by Sir R. Solomon 
and a great mass of legislation enacted by proclamation mainly on 
Cape lines. The administration of both countries was gradually taken 

^ Headlam, C., Milner Papers^ 11, 98. 

* Worsfold, W. B., The Reconstruction of the New Colonies under Lord Milner, i, 320-1 ; ParL 
Pad. 1902, Lxvii [Cd. 1163], p. 83. 

® Commission dated 6 Oct. 1900. Text in Newton, A. P., The Unification of South Africa, 
I, 172-6. 

* Pari, Pap, 1901, xxxv [Gd. 623], xxiv [Cd. 626], XLViii [Gd. 628]. 
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over from the military authorities. Most important of all was the 
reopening of the gold-mines. The two obstacles in the way were 
deficiencies of labour and of rolling stock. The railways were fully 
employed coping with the transport requirements of the Army and of 
the Concentration Camps, and Lord Kitchener would only agree to 
150 of the 6340 pre-war stamps being restarted in April 1901. Before 
the end of the war the number had risen to over 2000 and 45,000 
white civilians had returned to the Rand.^ 

The gold-mining industry of the Transvaal was, as it had been 
before the war, dependent to a large extent for its native labour on 
natives from the Portuguese Province of Mozambique and this, 
coupled with the fact that the port of Louren^o Marques was the 
nearest and most convenient port for the importation of goods for the 
Witwatersrand, gave the Portuguese a powerful lever to secure that it 
should receive the same treatment from the British Government as 
it had from the South African Republic. The modus vivendi of 
December 1901,^ which Lord Milner negotiated with them, accord- 
ingly provided that the customs duties on imported goods entering 
the Transvaal through Portuguese territory should be no higher than 
the duties on similar goods in transit through Natal and the Cape, 
that the railway rates should be relatively the same, that the traffic 
should receive equal treatment in the allotment of trucks and that the 
provisions of the treaty of 1875, which established free trade in local 
products between the two countries, should be maintained. On these 
terms a supply of labour was procured. It proved to be quite inade- 
quate. At the same time some of the abuses to which the employment 
of native labour on the mines had been subject were reformed. Its 
recruitment was confined to labour agents licensed by the Govern- 
ment, the native pass system was made less onerous, the supply of 
intoxicants to any coloured person was prohibited and the living and 
working conditions on the mines were improved.^ 

While this preliminary work was going forward a political con- 
troversy developed in the Cape over the proposal to suspend the 
constitution. From Lord Milner’s point of view the idea had much to 
recommend it. His control of the new colonics was supreme. He 
could rely on the Natal ministry, whose influence had been increased 
by the transfer to Natal from the Transvaal of the districts of Vryheid, 
Utrecht and part of Wakkerstroom. The Cape, in his opinion, was 
the “Achilles’ heel” of British South Africa.'^ The last session of its 
Parliament in 1900 had been followed by an invasion of the colony 
and the second rebellion. The case for suspension also rested on 
the fact that the constitution had already been violated wholesale, 

^ Pari. Pap. 1902, lxvii [Cd. 1163], p. 81. 

* Text in Newton, op. cit. i, 1 76-^. 

® Proclamations Nos. ii, 36 and 38 of 1901. 

* Pari. Pap. 1902, lxix [Cd. 941]. 
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Parliament had been illegally prorogued beyond the last permissible 
date. The Government had been financed by Governor’s warrants 
without parliamentary sanction. The biennial registration of voters 
due in February 1901 had not been carried out. But these lapses 
from constitutional propriety were due to temporary causes which 
would pass away when peace came. They did not appeal to those 
who regarded Parliament as the best safety valve of public opinion. 
Moreover the movement could not be dissociated from the old con- 
troversy whether parliamentary representation should be calculated 
on voters or on population. The former was to the advantage of the 
urban or British community, the latter of the rural or Dutch. To 
settle this problem by granting a new constitution after suspending 
the old and on a basis which would satisfy the British would be, in 
the opinion of the Dutch, to ensure their hegemony. The attitude 
of the Home Government was that it would make no move until 
it was satisfied that the continuance of the existing constitution was 
a danger to the peace of the colony and to the interests of the 
Empiro and that a great majority of the white population favoured 
its suspension. Neither the petition signed by forty-two members of 
the Cape Parliament, which received the expressed sympathy of Lord 
Milner, nor that with 30,000 signatures which followed it, fulfilled 
these conditions. Moreover Sir Gordon Sprigg declared against 
suspension and carried his Cabinet with him with the exception of Dr 
Smartt who resigned to lead the movement. Rhodes was the only 
man capable of putting it through, but the condition of his health was 
now hopeless. The last few months of his life were spent in Great 
Britain and in Egypt, his restless spirit showing few signs of giving 
way. But on the voyage back to South Africa early in 1902 he 
suffered much from the heat in the tropics. On landing he went to 
live in his cottage at Muizenburg, where the air was cooler than at 
Groote Schuur, and he died there on March 26. 

The significance of Rhodes’s career in South African history is not 
to be gauged by the events which followed the Jameson Raid, nor by 
such expedients as the suspension of a constitution, but rather by the 
Union which he did not live to see accomplished. He had a rooted 
dislike to the use of force as an instrument of policy, and was an 
unwearying advocate of negotiation. And although the means he 
employed to attain his ends were, as he himself admitted, at times 
open to question, he was never actuated in their use by sordid 
motives, nor by considerations of personal aggrandisement. His wide 
vision, and the comprehensive range of his imagination, left no room 
for such trivialities. Nor could he ever whole-heartedly share in the 
current particularisms and racial animosities. They were the chief 
obstacles to his schemes. His insistence on co-operation with the 
Dutch was the negation of racialism, while his vision of the far north 
as the true hinterland of the Cape reduced intercolonial rivalries to 
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their true proportions. He bequeathed these ideals as a legacy to 
those who survived him. His alliance with Jan Hofmeyr and the 
Bond was reborn in the friendship and mutual respect of Botha and 
Jameson; and the overcoming of the particularist and racial hind- 
rances to union in the National Convention might not have been 
accomplished but for the memory of his inspiring personality. His 
advocacy of the exclusion of the “imperial factor’’ from the internal 
affairs of the country, coupled as it was with his conviction that its 
highest destiny lay within the British Empire^ is reflected in the 
present status of the Union, and of the other Dominions; while the 
Transkeian system of native administration, in the development of 
which he played a prominent part, has pointed to perhaps the most 
hopeful approach to a ratiocination of the native problem. 

After Rhodes’s death the proposal to suspend the constitution was 
finally killed at the Imperial Conference, when Mr Chamberlain’s 
objections to it were reinforced by those of Sir Wilfred Lauricr and 
Sir Edmund Barton, Premiers respectively of Canada and Australia. 
Nevertheless some security was required that the necessary Act of 
indemnity would be forthcoming on the withdrawal of martial law. 
Sprigg was confident of his ability to pilot it through ; but his position 
was peculiar. He had quarrelled with his own party and was main- 
tained in office mainly by the Opposition. Mr Chamberlain, there- 
fore, let it be known that the Imperial Parliament would pass the 
Act if necessary, and Sprigg agreed that martial law, though relaxed, 
should be maintained until it was passed. The Cape Parliament 
thereupon met on 20 August 1902 and passed the bill and the 
estimates, and the position became again constitutional.^ The Sprigg 
ministry survived another year and was defeated on a motion for the 
investigation of martial law sentences, which it had undertaken to 
promote when the Act of Indemnity was passed, and the compensa- 
tion paid to farmers for war losses. At the general election which 
followed early in 1904 the Progressives, under the leadership of Dr 
Jameson, were returned to power, thanks largely to the disfranchise- 
ment of the rebels, with a majority of 5 in the Lower House and i in 
the Upper.2 

In the meantime the treaty of Vereeniging had opened the way to 
the complete assumption by the civil authorities of the governments 
of the new colonies. Lord Milner now became the Governor of both, 
with Sir H. Goold Adams as Lieutenant-Governorofthe Orange River 
Colony and, in September 1902, Sir Arthur Lawley as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the T ransvaal . The Letters Patent establishing the Govern- 
ments allowed for nominated Executive and Legislative Councils, 
which at first were composed of the executive heads of departments, 

^ ParL Pap. 1902, lxvii [Cd. 1163]; Walker, E. A., Lord de Villiers and his Times ^ 
pp. 593-403; Times History of the War in South Africa 1899-1902, vr, ch. m. 

*[i, I., Ufe of Jameson, ii, 220-1. 
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and reserved the control of the South African Constabulary to the High 
Commissioner. In him also was vested control of the railways of the 
two colonies operated as one system under the name of the Central 
South African Railways, assisted by a Financial Board of Control on 
which both colonies were represented.^ The new Governments were 
proclaimed three weeks after the signing of the peace, the intervening 
period being occupied by the surrender of the burghers in the field. 

The first task to be taken in hand was the repatriation of the civil 
population. Article X of the peace treaty required the appointment 
of a local commission in each magisterial district to assist the people 
to return to their homes and to provide food, shelter, seeds, stock and 
implements to those who could not supply themselves. A free grant of 
;;(^3,ooo,ooo, known as “the ex-Burgher Fund”, was made by the 
British Government for these purposes, and any additional funds 
required were advanced by the colonial treasuries as loans free of 
interest for two years and thereafter payable over a period of years 
with 3 per cent, interest. At first only the payment of relief was con- 
templated ; the word “ compensation ” does not occur in Article X. In 
the end, however, the amount of war loss in each case became the 
measure of relief.^ On the other hand the payment of a elief could not 
be deferred until war losses had been assessed. To be effective it must 
be prompt. Therefore advances far in excess of the ;£‘3,ooo,ooo were 
made while the assessment of war losses was proceeding, and the 
following scheme for the distribution of the free grant was adopted : 
credit for relief from the Repatriation Commission, for proved war 
losses, was granted to all ex-burghers up to £2^^ and those whose 
claims exceeded ^^25 received 2s. in the ^ on the excess.® Thus 
a double process of relief and assessment had to be developed. The 
local commissions were responsible for both, but in theii relief 
work they were under a Central Repatriation Board in each 
colony and in their assessment work they were co-ordinated by a 
Central Judicial Commission, The latter body also administered the 
^2^000^000 given by the British Government for British subjects, 
neutral foreigners and natives. It handed over ^^300,000 for the 
natives to the Native Affairs Department and paid 175. ^d. in the £ 
on the assessed claims of the British subjects and the foreigners. 
Another class requiring special treatment was “the Protected 
Burghers” who had either laid down their arms voluntarily, or under 
Lord Roberts’ proclamations of March 1900. They received 105. in 
the £ on their assessed claims at a cost of £2,000^000. The whole cost 
of repatriation and compensation, excluding ^(^2, 500,000 paid out on 
account of military receipts, amounted to over 5^14,000,000, half of 
which was charged to the British Exchequer and the other half 
against the public debt of the two colonies. Of this latter 5(^2,800,000 

^ Newton, op. cil. i, 182-205, 208, 220. 

2 PaiL Pap. 1903, XLV [Cd. 1551J. 


* Milner Papers ^ ii, 373. 
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represented recoverable loans, more than half of which had to be 
written off in the end. Over 200,000 whites and 100,000 natives had 
to be returned to their homes and helped until they could support 
themselves in a country which had been reduced to an absolute 
desert. The cost would have been less had not the severe droughts of 
1902 and 1903 placed on the Government the burden of supporting 
the population for two years instead of one.^ 

The solution of many of the problems connected with this great 
operation was facilitated by the visit of Mr Chamberlain to South 
Africa. He landed at Durban on 26 December 1902 and spent from 
January 8-22 in Johannesburg in consultation with Lord Milner. 
During this fortnight the details of a guaranteed loan of ;{^35,ooo,ooo 
to pay for existing liabilities and future developments were settled. 
The former absorbed more than half of it, including the nationalisa- 
tion of the Netherlands Railway Company system and the repayment 
of the old Transvaal debt. Of the balance, after providing £6,500,000 
for repatriation and war compensation to the Cape and Natal, 
£1,500,000 were applied to capital expenditure on open railway 
lines, £4,500,000 to new railway construction and £5,000,000 to 
land settlement and public works. The Transvaal had also to meet a 
request from Mr Chamberlain that it should make a substantial 
contribution to the cost of the war. Eventually a loan of £30,000,000 
was agreed between him and Lord Milner to be issued in three 
instalments, the first of which was to be guaranteed by some of the 
South African mining houses and banks. It soon became apparent, 
however, that the two colonies, faced as they were with the task of 
reconstruction — a task aggravated by industrial depression and un- 
favourable seasons — could not be expected to bear the additional 
burden of an unproductive debt of this magnitude and it was eventu- 
ally abandoned by the Liberal Government in 1907.^ 

The guaranteed loan, being like the railways and the South 
African Constabulary an intercolonial service, required joint 
machinery to administer it. It could not be apportioned between the 
two colonies according to their several abilities to bear the burden, 
since their financial capacity was too unequal. Unless it was spent on 
the basis of the work to be done repatriation and development in the 
Orange River Colony would be starved. On the other hand the 
surplus revenue of the Central South African Railways more than 
sufficed to meet the annual charges on the loan, and as the railways 
were already vested in the High Commissioner, assisted by the Inter- 
colonial Financial Board of Control, it required only a development 
of this machinery to deal with the loan on the same lines. Therefore a 

1 ParL Pap, 1906, lxxx [Cd. 3028]; Beak, G. B., “The Aftermath of War”, in Timss 
Hisioty, vi, 44-54. 

* Pari, Pap, 1904, lxi [Cd. 2102] and 1903, xlv [Gd. 1552]; Worsfold, op. cit. i, 125-6, 

181-8. 
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new body was created in May 1903, called the Intercolonial Council,^ 
which included unofficial representatives of both colonies. Its 
functions were to advise the High Commissioner on the financial 
administration of the Central South African Railways, on the ex- 
penditure on the South African Constabulary and on one or two other 
matters common to both colonies. It appointed a Standing Railway 
Committee every year to replace the Financial Board of Control and 
to prepare the annual railway budget. It decided on new railway 
construction subject to the consent of the Secretary of State. The net 
profits of the railways after providing for the expenses of working, 
administration and maintenance, became its revenue against which 
the interest and sinking fund of the guaranteed loan were the first 
charge. Any deficit had to be made up by each colony in proportion 
to its revenue. A Railway Extension Conference, in which un- 
official members were in a majority, had met in the previous March 
and had made recommendations on the spending of the sum provided 
in the guaranteed loan for railway construction; and at the first 
session t)f the Intercolonial Council in July an expenditure of 
000, 000 was authorised, ;^2, 500,000 being assigned to bringing 
the existing system into repair and ^^4,500, 000 to nen^ construction. 

No sooner were these plans adopted than the whole financial 
edifice on which they were built collapsed. Sir Arthur Lawley was 
acting as High Commissioner, Lord Milner having gone to Europe on 
leave, when the monthly returns of railway receipts made it apparent 
that the calculations on which the budget of the Intercolonial Council 
had been based were unreliable, the estimate of net railway revenue 
having to be reduced from ^(^2, 150,000 to 400, 000. Two causes 

contributed to the deficit. First, the Customs Convention,^ which 
had met in Bloemfontein in March 1903, had only managed tc estab- 
lish a customs union by agreeing to certain reductions in railway 
rates which were demanded by the Transvaal in order to lower the 
cost of living. Owing to inaccuracies in the calculations on which the 
new rates were fixed, more revenue was sacrificed by the Central 
South African Railways than was bargained for. Secondly, the scarcity 
of labour and the drought seriously diminished traffic.® Lord Milner, 
on his return to the Transvaal, was obliged to report that the deficit 
on its budget, owing to the additional contribution required from it 
for the Intercolonial Council, might be ^^450,000. In the end a 
deficit was avoided, but work on some of the new lines had to be 
postponed, the South African Constabulary had to be reduced and 
other economies effected.^ In October Sir A. Lawley had informed 
Alfred Lyttelton, who was now Colonial Secretary, that in his opinion, 

^ Pari. Pap. 1903, xlv [Gd. 1641]; Newton, op. cit. i, 220-31. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1903, xlv [Gd. 1599]. ^ Ibid. 1904, lxi [Gd. 1899], p. 8. 

* Ibid. 1904, LXI [Gd. 1895], [Gel. 2104]; Intercolonial Council Minutes ^ 1903-7; Worsfold, 
op. cit. I, 238-^, n, 8-23. 
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the only thing standing between the Transvaal and a general crisis 
was “the sanguine hope of the early immigration of Asiatic labour”.^ 
The Bloemfontein Customs Convention had included in its agenda 
both the native problem and the question of alien immigration. It 
recommended that “in view of the coming federation of the South 
African colonies” a commission should be constituted to gather in- 
formation and to make recommendations to the several Governments 
with the object of arriving at a common understanding on questions 
of native policy. The Native Affairs Commission of 1903—5,^ to which 
this resolution gave birth, naturally discussed the problem of labour 
and made a series of suggestions calculated to improve the local supply 
by checking natives squatting on farms except as farm labourers, by 
levying rents on those living on Crown lands, by enforcing municipal 
regulations against vagrancy, by encouraging a higher standard of 
education and by better facilities for travel. On alien immigration 
the Customs Convention declared that if industrial development 
positively required it the introduction of unskilled Asiatic labourers, 
under proper safeguards, was permissible. This idea was not new to 
South Africa. It had been discussed during Mr Chamberlain’s visit. 
Southern Rhodesia, where shortage of labour was a standing difficulty, 
had passed an ordinance in 1900 making it possible, but Mr Chamber- 
lain, in Johannesburg, would not agree to its being implemented, and 
Mr Lyttelton refused a similar request in December 1903.^ On the 
other hand the Bloemfontein resolution justified the appointment of a 
Labour Commission in August to decide what the labour require- 
ments of the country were and what supply was procurable from 
Central and Southern Africa. Meanwhile popular agitation in favour 
of the Chinese solution increased and when the majority of the 
Labour Commission reported in November that the demand for 
labour by all industries was far in excess of the supply, and that the 
mining industry alone was 129,000 boys short,^ public opinion, at 
any rate in the urban centres of the Transvaal, was almost unani- 
mously in favour of it. The minority report of two commissioners 
expressed the view that the shortage was due to temporary circum- 
stances, the confusion caused by the war and the reconstruction work 
following it, the high wages paid by the military authorities during the 
war and the reduction of wages which had been rashly attempted 
after it by the mine employers. It also contended that the supply 
could be supplemented by white labour. An experiment in this 
direction had been conducted on the Village Main Reef gold-mine by 
F. H. P. Creswell who argued that its success justified its wider 
application. In this contention he was not supported by other 
mining engineers nor by the mine employers, who, apart from the 
financial merits of his case, could not contemplate entirely reorganis- 

1 P«r/. Pap, 1904, Lxi [Cd. 2102], p. 74. 2 Ibid. 1905, lv [Cd. 2399]. 

» Ibid. 1904, Lxii [Cd. 2028]. 4 Ibid. 1904, XXXIX [Cd. T 
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ing the labour on the mines at a time when they were looking for a 
great expansion of the industry and were grievously disappointed that 
its return even to the pre-war level was so long delayed. 

Lord Milner’s point of view was a combination of both these 
opinions. The increase of the white population was of cardinal im- 
portance to him. He believed that only through it would the existing 
white prejudice against manual labour be overcome. But in order to 
secure it “things must move in the immediate future”. Being now 
convinced that African labour was insufficient for the early future, he 
saw no alternative to calling in Asiatics as a temporary expedient.^ 
He therefore advocated it while he was in England. On his return to 
the Transvaal in December 1903 he found the situation ripe for 
action. On December 30 the Legislative Council, which had been 
enlarged in the previous May to 16 official and 14 unofficial members, 
passed a motion by 22 to 4 in favour of the introduction of coloured 
labourers under indenture to be repatriated at the end of their con- 
tracts. On 16 January 1904 Mr Lyttelton assented to an Ordinance 
being introduced to give effect to it. After delays caused by the 
violent hostility which the measure evoked in England and in 
Australia and New Zealand, and by the Chinese Government seizing 
the opportunity to secure a new convention, under the Treaty of 
Pekin of i860, regulating Chinese emigration to all British colonies, it 
was passed and assented to.^ The first Chinese started work early in 
July 1904. An improvement in the economic situation at once 
followed. The surplus shown by the Transvaal budget at the end 
of June 1905 was ;^347,ooo.^ Between March 1904 and March 1905 
the white employees on the mines increased from 10,240 to 13,255, 
and the native labourers from 78,825 to 105,184. The number of 
Chinese employed at the latter date was 34,355, while in January 1907 
it was 53,856.^ Thereafter it declined, for the very success of the 
Asiatic labour importation movement had in it the seeds of its own 
destruction. It played a leading part in the smashing defeat of the 
Conservative Government at the general election in Great Britain in 
January 1906. The new Liberal ministry prohibited the issue of 
further licences to import and made provision to terminate the 
Ordinance one year after the first meeting of the self-governing 
Transvaal Legislature in 1907.^ 

So far we have not mentioned the attitude of the Boer population 
towards Lord Milner’s government. After the treaty of peace the 
men who had been the leaders in the field during the war and who 
had carried through the peace negotiations became naturally the 
political leaders of the people. They recommended them “to 

^ ParL Pap. 1904, xxxix [Gd. 1806], [Cd. 1897!; Worsfold, op. cit. i, 299. 

* Pari. Pap. 1904, lxii [Gd. 1956]; Ordinance No. 17 of I 9 <H* 

® Ibid. IQ05, Lv [Gd. 2'i62l. * Times History, vi, 111-28. 

* ParL Pap, 1906, lxx [Ga. 2788]. 
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acquiesce in the peace and to obey and respect the new government’’ 
and they co-operated in every way in facilitating the surrender of 
those still under arms and in persuading the prisoners of war to 
accept the terms of peace. They took steps, however, to preserve 
some form of national organisation by appointing, at the meeting of 
the representatives of the commandos at Vereeniging, a Head 
Committee drawn from both countries, three of whom, Generals 
Botha, de Wet and de la Rey, were commissioned to go to Europe to 
collect funds for the widows and orphans of the war and to endeavour 
to secure modifications of the terms of peace. ^ They arrived in 
London on August 16, where they were given an immense ovation. 
They requested an interview with Mr Chamberlain and enclosed a 
list of subjects for discussion which included, amongst others, a 
complete amnesty for all rebels, the reinstatement or compensating of 
all the old republican officials, payment for all losses occasioned by 
the British troops, and for all properties used by them, and recogni- 
tion of all the obligations of the late republics and the restoration to 
the Transvaal of the districts transferred to Natal. ^ The Colonial 
Secretary replied that, in his opinion, these involved the negotiation 
of a new agreement and that he must decline to receive the deputa- 
tion without a formal assurance that it would raise nothing incon- 
sistent with the terms of peace. On this understanding an interview 
took place which brought home to the Boer leaders that they must 
look for the recovery of their people within the four walls of the Treaty 
of Vereeniging. They were thrown back on the same conclusion by 
the failure of their appeal to ‘'the civilised world” and of their con- 
tinental tour to collect funds for the widows and orphans. They 
realised only 05,000, of which ^(^20,000 was given by a citizen of 
the United States on condition that it should not be used for any 
purpose unfriendly to Great Britain. On their return to South 
Africa they were preceded by Mr Chamberlain and had further 
interviews with him at Pretoria and Bloemfontein, which only served 
to emphasise the conclusion already reached in London. Finding, 
therefore, that they could not secure a modification of the terms of the 
treaty, they assumed the position of detached critics of the British 
Government’s actions in fulfilling them. 

They were not the only critics of the Crown Colony administration. 
A section of the British community on the Reef chafed under it and 
pressed for the introduction of responsible government. The Boer 
leaders did not at first join in the demand. They held that not only 
was the time not ripe for self-government, but that even the appoint- 
ment of unofficial members of the two Legislative Councils was in- 
advisable. They refused seats on these bodies when they were enlarged 
in 1903, and thus retained their freedom to criticise without assuming 
any responsibility for the actions of Lord Milner’s government. Their 

^ ParL Pap, 1902, lxvii [Cd. 1163]. * Ibid, 1902, Lxix [Gd. 1284]. 
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disagreement with it developed mainly in its education policy and on 
the importation of Chinese labour. Education raised the problem of 
language. Article V of the peace treaty required that Dutch should 
be taught in the public schools where the parents of the children 
desired it. The Education Ordinance of 1903 limited the time to a 
maximum of five hours a week. This was considered inadequate.^ In 
the Orange River Colony a compromise was reached in 1905, but the 
controversy was renewed, this time by the English, when General 
Hertzog, in 1908, after the grant of responsible government, estab- 
lished a system of compulsory bilingualism. In the Transvaal the 
dispute was settled by General Smuts’s Act of 1907 which provided 
for the use of the pupil’s home language as the medium of education 
in the lower standards and after standard 3 of English only, subject to 
adequate provision being made for the teaching of Dutch to every 
child, both Dutch and English, unless the parents objected. On the 
Chinese issue the Boer leaders preserved their freedom of future 
action by declaring that the importation was a fatal mistake without 
popular tonsent, which they denied it had received.^ 

Lord Milner’s policy had been to treat the new colonies as far as 
possible as if they were self-governing and to invite the advice and 
co-operation of leading citizens. He also recognised that full self- 
government could not be long delayed. On the other hand, if 
granted prematurely, it involved the risk of placing a still unrecon- 
ciled Boer majority in power. An intermediate stage was, therefore, 
decided upon and with this object the Lyttelton Constitution was 
drafted for the Transvaal, to come into force after May 1905 when 
the mandates of the nominated members of the existing Legislative 
Council expired. It provided for an Assembly of not more than 44 
members all of whom were elective except the executive officers who 
would continue to be appointed by the Crown. ^ The preliminary 
announcement of this intention galvanised the country into political 
activity. The Transvaal Progressive Association supported the pro- 
posal. The Transvaal Responsible Government Association, which 
afterwards became the Nationalist Party, and many supporters of 
which were of British extraction, wished at once to go further, as its 
name implies. The Boer leaders formed a party named “Het Volk” 
(The People) to support the latter course ‘‘in the e\^ent of a change 
being necessary”.^ Eventually this course was adopted, for a great 
change had come over the situation. 

Lord Milner’s tenure of office came to an end in April 1905. The 
chief feature of his record was the immense amount of permanent 
reconstruction work that had been accomplished, and he left South 
Africa worn out in labouring for what he believed to be her true 
welfare. He was succeeded by the Earl of Selborne. Towards the 

^ Pari. Pap. 1904, lxi [Cd. 1895], p. 52. ® Ibid. 1904, Lxi [Gd. 1899], p. 21. 

® Ibid. 1905, LV [Gd. 2400]; Newton, op, ciL u, &-15. * Newton, i, 281. 
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end of the year Sir Arthur Lawley was succeeded as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Transvaal by Sir Richard Solomon, the Transvaal 
Attorney General. Soon afterwards the Conservative Government 
in England was replaced by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Liberal ministry which at once introduced important changes of 
policy. It announced its intention of granting responsible govern- 
ment to both colonies, and Letters Patent were issued (Transvaal, 
6 December 1906, Orange Free State, 5 June 1907) annulling the 
Lyttelton Constitution. Before this, however, the Government had 
stopped the issue of further licences to import Chinese, as Campbell- 
Bannerman had undertaken that they would. ^ 

The Lyttelton Constitution, “in order not to revive and accentuate 
antagonisms between town and country”, had settled the vexed 
question of the distribution of seats by allotting to each constituency 
an equal number of votes with a margin of 10 per cent, in either 
direction to permit of local adjustments, and by providing for a 
periodic redistribution of seats. These principles were followed in the 
constitutions of 1906 for the Transvaal and 1907 for the Orange River 
Colony. In the Cape the same problem was being fought out with 
great bitterness by the introduction of a redistribution bill by the 
Jameson ministry in 1906.^ An average country constituency in the 
Cape contained 1161 voters compared with an average for Cape 
Town of 3426. The reform applied by the Act was that one member 
should sit for every 2000 town electors and one for every 1500 country 
electors. The constitutions of the Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony also departed from Cape and Natal precedents by adopting 
white manhood suffrage in accordance with the rigid colour distinc- 
tion which was characteristic of the old republics and by laying down 
that for the first four years the Second Chambers or Legislative 
Councils should be nominative, the appointments being made in the 
first instance by the Governors and thereafter as vacancies occurred 
by the Governors-in-Council. Another special feature of both was 
the creation in each colony of an independent Board to administer 
the affairs of the settlers who had been established under Lord 
Milner’s land settlement schemes. These numbered 596 in the 
Transvaal and 660 in the Orange River Colony and were occupying 
over two million acres. Though comparatively few in number, they 
introduced a new leaven into the rural areas and contributed to the 
improvements in agricultural methods which followed on Lord 
Milner’s organisation of modem agricultural departments in both 
colonies. The British Government regarded itself as under a separate 
obligation to protect them against the possible effect on their position 
of the introduction of responsible government, and they were there- 

^ Speech at Dunfermline. Newton, i, 235-9, quoting Times report, 18 November 
1904. 

* Act No. 29 of 1906; Colvin, op. cit. n, 239-40. 
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fore removed from the control of the new Governments for a period of 
five years. 

The elections were held in the Transvaal in February 1907 and 
resulted in Het Volk securing 37 seats, the Nationalists 6, the Pro- 
gressives 21, and Labour or Independents 5. General Botha therefore 
was able to form a ministry with a large majority. In the Orange 
River Colony no serious opposition to the Orangia Unie, the equiva- 
lent of Het Volk, was possible, and Mr Fischer became Prime Minister 
in December 1907 with General J. B. M. Hertzog in control of Justice 
and Education. The Opposition numbered only 7 in a House of 38. 

One of the first things with which the Transvaal Government had 
to deal was the Indian problem. The Treaty of Vereeniging had 
imposed no obligation on the British Government to continue the 
republican restrictions on Asiatics against which it had protested so 
strongly before the war. Nevertheless, in view of the strong public 
sentiment against their immigrating and trading, the law of 1885 which 
prevented them from acquiring citizenship or owning fixed property 
and bofind them to enter their names with the magistrate of the 
District in which they lived and to reside in locations if required to do 
so, and the law which excluded them absolutely from the Orange 
River Colony, were not repealed.^ Only those who were resident in 
the Transvaal before the war were allowed to return. The Peace 
Preservation Ordinance, which empowered the Government to 
prohibit anyone entering the new colonics, was used for this purpose.^ 
This plan was designed to protect the existing rights of Asiatics and to 
postpone any decision on future policy until responsible government 
had been introduced. The difficulty of its application was to determine 
who were genuine pre-war residents. The rapid growth iu the 
number of Asiatic traders, especially in the country towns, gave the 
impression that many were entering illegally, not only from India, 
but also from Natal, where a large population of them existed, 
brought in as indentured labourers between i860 and 191 1, when the 
Indian Government stopped their recruitment. In 1904 they 
numbered 100,000 against 97,000 Europeans. Their permanent 
settlement in the colony was deprecated, but the Indian Government 
consistently refused to agree to their compulsory repatriation on the 
expiry of their contracts. Therefore a annual licence had been 
imposed in 1895 on all who remained in Natal unindentured in the 
hope that it would encourage them to depart. Furthermore, in 1903, 
it had been applied to all their male children of 16 years or over, and 
to females of 13 or over, who did not either indenture or return to 
India. Its collection was perfunctory.® Faced with the growing 
public demand for legislation, with the position in Natal, with open 

^ Transvaal Law No. 3 of 1885, § 2 {c\ Orange Free State Law Book, ch. xxxui. 

* Ordinances Nos, 38 of 1902 and 5 01 1903. 
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land frontiers on all sides and with no share in the control of the 
oversea ports of entry, which they could only secure through unifica- 
tion, the Transvaal Government could adopt no other means of con- 
trolling immigration than registration, which, to be effective, had to 
be by finger prints. An ordinance was therefore passed in 1906 by 
the Crown Colony Legislature requiring all Asiatics to register 
and to carry certificates marked with their finger prints. After the 
Imperial Government had refused to assent to it on the ground that the 
coming responsible government should deal with the question, the 
measure was re-enacted under responsible government in identical 
terms as the Asiatic Law Amendment Act of 1907.^ The Asiatics 
responded with a passive resistance movement, under the leadership 
of Mr Gandhi, which filled the gaols to overflowing. Their objection 
to the law was to its compulsion and not to its requirement of finger 
prints, and a compromise that they should be allowed to register 
voluntarily within three months and that all prosecutions should be 
suspended was arrived at in January 1908. It proved only a temporary 
suspension of hostilities, for Mr Gandhi declared that he understood 
that the Act was to be repealed, which the Government refused to do.^ 

A still more serious crisis threatened in Natal. The development of 
democratic institutions in South Africa has usually been accompanied 
by a loss of personal touch between the natives and their governors. 
This was particularly noticeable in Natal where the natives re- 
membered Shepstonc’s paternal administration. At the same time 
they were harassed by the rapid extension of European landowner- 
ship. It caused them to become involved in accusations of stock- 
theft, and to be obliged either to pay what appeared to them to be 
exorbitant rents for land which they had hitherto occupied free of 
charge, or to work for its new owners, or for others, on conditions 
which were increasingly subject to legislative interference.^ The war 
also had a disturbing effect on them, and they were inclined to 
attribute the withdrawal of the imperial troops to the King’s dis- 
pleasure with his white subjects. Emissaries of the ‘^Ethiopian” 
movement added fuel to the smouldering flames. The imposition of a 
poll tax of on every European and native male of 18 years and 
over, which brought those who did not pay the hut tax of iqj. within 
the grasp of the tax-collector, was the immediate cause of the out- 
break. An attempt to collect the tax led to a conflict in the Richmond 
district in which two white policemen lost their lives. 

Martial law was proclaimed. A colonial force was hastily mobilised 
and had no difficulty in arresting twelve natives whose complicity in 
the deaths of the police was proved by a court martial. They were 

^ ParL Pap, 1907, lvii [Cd. 3308]. 

* Ibid. 1908, Lxxiii [Gd. 3892 J, [Gd. 4327]. 

* Acts 40 of 1894, 35 of 1899, 28 of 1902, 48 of 1903, 38 of 1905; Evans, M. S., Black and 
White in South Africa^ pp. 132-7, 184 et sqq.\ Report of Natal Native Affairs Commission, 1906-7, 
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condemned to death. On receipt of this news in London, the Earl of 
Elgin, the new Liberal Secretary of State for the Colonies, instructed 
the Governor to stay the executions until further information had 
been supplied. The Natal Government thereupon incontinently 
resigned. It resumed office when the British Government announced 
that it had no intention of interfering with a colonial responsible 
government, that it was now satisfied with the explanations furnished 
by the Governor but that the justification of its action lay in the 
presence in Pietermaritzburg of the 2nd Queen’s Own Cameron 
Highlanders, who had been moved there at the request of the Natal 
Government, and in the necessity of the King assenting to an Act of 
Indemnity. The convicted natives were executed three days after 
the date originally appointed. 

The rebellion then flared up in the North, in the Mapumulo, 
Krantzkop, Umvoti and Nkandhla districts. It was a disorganised 
affair without leadership, and had two phases. In the first the aged 
chief Sigananda, with a following of upwards of a thousand, went into 
rebellion in the Nkandhla forest, wliile Bambata, with about five 
hundred, rose to the westward near the Qudeni mountains. A 
colonial force, two thousand one hundred strong, and composed of 
Natal police, militia and volunteers, with detachments of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles and of the Transvaal Volunteers, was mobilised 
under the command of Col. D. Mackenzie. It concentrated near 
Cetewayo’s grave in the valley of the Insuzi River (a tributary of the 
Tugela), thus intercepting the communications between the two 
rebel bodies. A force was left here, while Mackenzie with the re- 
mainder moved north to Nkandhla, from whence he carried out a 
series of drives into the bush. In due course Sigananda was located in 
a gorge of the Mome River; and at the same time information was 
received that Bambata intended to join him there. Both bodies of 
rebels could therefore be accounted for in the fight which took place 
in the Mome Gorge on 9-10 June 1906, and in which Bambata lost 
his life. Soon afterwards Sigananda surrendered. The second phase 
started immediately afterwards in the Mapumulo district south of the 
Tugela River. Its centre was the kraals of two chiefs, the one on the 
Insuzi River (a tributary of the Umvoti), and the other near the 
junction of the Isinsimbi and Tugela Rivers. The colonial forces had 
now increased to five thousand, and the rebels were variously esti- 
mated at from five to seven thousand. Mackenzie defeated them 
without much difficulty by a system of converging columns, and the 
revolt collapsed. 

The comparative ease with which this rising was overcome did not 
minimise its menace to Natal, and possibly to South Africa. It was 
accompanied by the murder of isolated Europeans, and by such 
mysterious symptoms as the slaughter of pigs and of white fowls, 
and the discarding of European-made cooking utensils, which are 
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typical of widespread native unrest.^ Had Dinizulu openly supported 
it the situation would have been far more serious. Towards the end of 
1907 a further rising was apprehended under him and martial law 
was again proclaimed in Zululand. But he surrendered without 
bloodshed on December 9. He was tried under a special Act of 
Parliament at the end of 1908. He was defended by one of the best 
advocates from the Cape, W. P. Schreiner, at the request of the 
British Government, but of the twenty-three counts of the indictment 
against him he was found guilty on two and partly guilty on a third. 
He was sentenced to four years imprisonment, the sentence to run 
from the date of his surrender, and was transported to St Helena. 

The Zulu rebellion made evident to South Africa that it was not 
self-governing so far as the natives were concerned, so long as its 
control over them was divided between a number of governments. 
Action by one might at any time involve another in a crisis for which 
it had no responsibility. They could not deal independently with 
grave internal disorder nor with the wider problems of national 
defence. Natal had been proved unable to do so. She was obliged to 
accept assistance from her neighbours and, to a less degree, from the 
Imperial Government. But calling in the latter meant asking an 
outside authority to intervene in an internal question. The same lesson 
had been driven home in the Report of the Native Affairs Commission 
of 1903- 5. It had made a number of far-reaching recommendations, 
which could receive adequate attention only from a unified govern- 
ment. It had recommended, for example, that those natives who 
desired it should be given the opportunity of owning land in indi- 
vidual tenure, that ownership of land by them, whether individually 
or collectively, should be confined to demarcated areas and should not 
be intermixed with white landownership, that Native Locations for 
residential purposes should be established near labour centres, and 
that nati^^e representation in Parliament should be by Europeans 
elected on a communal native franchise, subject to the number of 
representatives, if any, and their qualifications being left to the 
decision of each separate colony.^ All of these proposals have at- 
tracted much attention since Union, but they could hardly be 
effected before Union. 

The accession to office of General Botha and of Mr Fischer and the 
change of government in England were the visible signs of a reaction 
which had been gaining impetus as the years passed after the war. 
Lord Milner had always foreseen that this was inevitable. Time was 
of the essence of his policy and some of it was lost through the 
shortage of labour, the drought and the economic crisis. Moreover 
the optimistic estimates of both the mining and agricultural future of 

* Farl, Lxxix [Gd. 2905]; Stuart, J... Histoty oj the Z^lu Rebellion^ Bosman, W., 
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the new colonies, which were so prevalent immediately after the war, 
were not justified in the event. Land settlement proved an arduous 
business in which nature was not very helpful. The only new mineral 
discovery of importance was the Premier Diamond Mine near 
Pretoria. The general development of the country, on which a real 
increase of the population by immigration depended, was disap- 
pointingly slow. The Afrikander revival ”, therefore, was all the more 
potent. It did not influence the character of the Natal Government, 
although there were three changes of ministries there between 1901 
and 1909. The last, that of F. R. Moor, took office in 1906. The local 
politics of Natal, apart from the native and Asiatic problems, and the 
growing economic and commercial importance of Durban, had but a 
minor influence on the wider problems with which we are dealing. 
Being predominantly British in population Natal was unaffected by 
the political reaction which swept the Transvaal and the Cape. 

So also was Southern Rhodesia. It continued to be administered 
by the Chartered Company, with many signs, however, that a 
radical* change would be necessary before long. It shared in the 
shortage of labour, in the economic depression and in the disappoint- 
ment at the failure of early and too optimistic expectations. The 
settlers demanded an increasing voice in the government and that the 
Company should dissociate its commercial from its administrative 
activities. In order to meet them the elective element in the Legis- 
lative Council was increased in 1903 so that the Company retained 
only a bare majority. The two principal causes of dispute were the 
accumulated deficits which the Company had been obliged to meet 
under its charter and for which the settlers refused to be in any way 
responsible, and the ownership of the unalienated lands which the 
Company claimed under its original concession and on other grounds 
— a claim which the elected members refused to recognise. The 
British Government declined to take any action on either question 
before the first term of 25 years of the Charter expired in 1914. The 
effect of this deadlock was that the Rhodesian delegates at the 
National Convention found that Rhodesia could not possibly enter 
the Union until it had been cleared up. 

In the Cape Dr Jameson’s tenure of office daily became more in- 
secure. He was faced from the start with a steadily diminishing 
revenue. During the four years of his government it fell from 

1 1,701,000 to 148,000. “A beastly time of retrenchment and of 
a consequent growling public and a party at sixes and sevens” is his 
own description of it.^ The retrenchment mostly hit the urban com- 
munity, the mainstay of his ^^Progressive” party, which was also 
divided by the economic hostility of the interior and the coast. 
Kimberley, like Johannesburg, blamed the coast ports for the high 
cost of living. On the other hand it united with them in being free 

^ Colvin, I., op, cU, n, 248. 
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trade in sentiment, whereas the farming population was protectionist. 
This last division coincided with that between the two white races and 
the urban and rural communities, which Jameson persistently 
refused to exploit. The falling revenue necessitated additional taxa- 
tion which, when it took the form of a meat duty, alienated the free 
traders, and, when an excise on brandy, was attacked by the farmers, 
who were less hit by his income tax than were his own followers. His 
scheme for settling the railway traffic problem was, as we shall see 
later, defeated by the jealousy between East London and Port 
Elizabeth.^ 

In May 1904 Jameson was deprived of his majority of one in the 
Legislative Council by the departure for England of a member, 
whose dubious activities as a railway refreshment contractor had 
broken up Rhodes’s first ministry years before. ^ In September 1907 
the same member brought about his defeat on the Appropriation 
Bill. The deadlock which ensued led to the dissolution of Parliament 
after the passing of a Partial Appropriation Act to cover the period 
until a new Parliament could meet. The election which followed 
added the coping stone to the Afrikander revival. Mr Merriman and 
the South African Party, the name which the Bond had adopted in 
1903, were returned to power with large majorities in both houses. 
To Jameson this seemed to imply that “in the meantime federation 
will have to wait”, in the same way that the existence of his ministry 
appeared to General Smuts in 1907 to be a serious obstacle to it.^ 
But no one could foresee, early in 1908, the astonishing facility with 
which in the end Union was accomplished. The Cape elections put 
the responsibility squarely on the shoulders of the Dutch. They were 
not prepared to agree to unification under Progressive auspices. 
Would they realise that it was equally impossible of accomplishment 
if they failed to secure the full co-operation of the British ? 

The first organised movement towards Union was initiated by a 
group of young men, whom Lord Milner had brought out from 
Englana to work in his administration. They included Mr Patrick 
Duncan, the Transvaal Colonial Secretary, and were led on by the 
prophetic inspiration of Mr Lionel Curtis, who had been Town Clerk 
of Johannesburg and afterwards had been responsible, under 
Duncan, for establishing the system of municipal government in the 
Transvaal which was not the least notable achievement of Lord 
Milner’s reconstruction work. Curtis resigned from the public 
service in 1906 to devote himself to the cause of Union and, as a first 
step, prepared with the co-operation of the group a comprehensive 
and forcible statement of the case for it. Having accomplished this, 
he and his associates travelled through the country forming Closer 
Union Societies, organising conferences and enlisting the support and 

^ Vide infray p. 632. * Vide supra, p. 545. 

* Colvin, op, cit, n, 270; Laurence, Sir P., Life of Merriman, p. 241. 
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interest of local people. An official status was given to his memoran- 
dum by Dr Jameson submitting a request to Lord Selbome in 
November 1906 that, in his capacity as High Commissioner, he 
should undertake to review the general position in South Africa in 
order that its people might have an opportunity of expressing their 
opinion on the desirability of bringing about a central national 
government. Lord Selborne, having secured the approval of all the 
Governments concerned, including Southern Rhodesia, drew up the 
Memorandum of i January 1907.^ 

The lesson inculcated in this highly important document was that 
South Africa would never be self-governing and might even drift into 
civil war so long as she was divided into separate states with no 
machinery, other than the High Commissioner, who was responsible 
to the Imperial Government, to decide the inter-state disputes which 
her geographical and economic conditions made inevitable. A few 
changes, which had improved the position, without, however, 
materially affecting it, had followed after the war. All the states 
were riow under one flag, with a High Commissioner having 
authority to invite them to discuss their differences and ready to act 
as mediator between them. Although after the grant of responsible 
government to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony the Inter- 
colonial Council had been abolished, the railways of the two colonies 
were still administered jointly. Thus one railway boundary had been 
eliminated. The Customs Union Convention of 1903, which included 
Southern Rhodesia, had abolished inter-state tariff barriers. Never- 
theless the fiscal relations between the colonies were still far from 
satisfactory. Lourengo Marques remained the natural port of the 
‘‘competitive area”, as the gold-mining area of the Transvaal was 
called, and gradually the import traffic was being transferred 10 it. 
At the time of Union it was handling 67 per cent., while the Cape 
ports, which in 1894 dealt with 80 per cent., were getting only ii 
per cent. This diversion of the traffic benefited the Transvaal revenue, 
for the Central South African Railway owned 85 per cent, of the rail- 
way from Louren90 Marques to Johannesburg as against 36*4 per 
cent, of that from Durban and 55 per cent, of the lines from Port 
Elizabeth nnd East London. It also encouraged the Portuguese to 
facilitate the recruiting of labour for the mines. At the same time it 
deprived the coast colonies of the revenue derived from the through 
traffic from their ports, the maintenance of which was, of course, equally 
dependent upon the Portuguese labour supply to theTransvaal mines. 

The fairest division was obviously that the traffic should be distri- 
buted equally between the three competing systems. An agreement 
which would have made this possible was reached at Pretoria in 

^ Newton, op. cit. ii, 38-176, and Williams, Basil, The Selborne Memorandum. The Mem- 
orandum was first published, as an Imperial blue book, Pari. Pap. 1907, Lvn [Gd. 3564], 
in July 1907. 
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February igo5, mainly through the influence of Lord Milner, who 
persuaded the Transvaal to make the sacrifice of revenue which it 
entailed. It was subject, however, to the ratification of the several 
parliaments and further involved the amendment of the Modus 
Vivendi of igoi and therefore protracted diplomatic negotiations with 
the Portuguese. Moreover the measure failed to pass the Cape 
Legislative Assembly, being defeated through the rivalry of East 
London and Port Elizabeth. For the scramble for the railway traffic 
caused disputes not only between the coast and the interior, but also 
between the rival Cape ports, and between the Cape and Natal. The 
construction of any new line in the interior might have the same effect. 
Thus the completion of the railway connection between Durban and 
Kimberley through Bloemfontein enabled Durban to challenge the 
hitherto undisputed control of the valuable Kimberley traffic by the 
Cape. The latter threatened forcibly to interfere by the erection of a 
fence along the border and had to be pacified by an agreement pro- 
tecting its interests for a period of years. It is not surprising that the 
one unchallenged conclusion reached by the Pretoria Conference was 
that the only solution of these conflicts was the unification of all the 
railway and harbour interests.^ 

The same contentions arose over the customs. The interior advo- 
cated their revision in the direction of free trade in order to lower the 
cost of Jiving. The Cape favoured increased protection in order to 
stimulate its own products which the Customs Union now admitted 
to the interior free of duty. In order to secure this latter privilege, 
which had been enjoyed by the Portuguese since their treaty with the 
Transvaal of 1875, the Cape and Natal had been compelled to agree 
at Bloemfontein in 1903 to remissions of railway rates and to reduc- 
tions of duties. The Transvaal was in the same position to dictate 
terms as it had been in 1895. The Convention was only ratified in the 
Cape Parliament by a majority of one. It was equally unpopular 
with the Transvaal farmers, who regarded the rich Transvaal market 
as their own preserve and wished others to be excluded from it, and it 
was denounced by Natal in 1906. It had, therefore, to be patched up 
again at another conference in such a way as to secure more revenue 
for the Cape and Natal, of which both were in sore need. This 
amended convention^ was in turn attacked in the Transvaal as need- 
lessly increasing the cost of living. The Crown Colony Government 
defended it on the ground that it could not undertake the responsi- 
bility of breaking away from the Customs Union immediately before 
the grant of responsible government. As soon as General Botha was 
in office he gave notice of his intention of terminating it and another 
conference had to be summoned to meet in Pretoria in May 1908.® 

^ Worsfold, op. cit. ii, 45-55; Brand, R. H., The Union of South Africa^ pp. 18-24. 

■ Pari, Pap. 1906, lxxix [Gd. 2977!; Newton, op, cit. n, 25-31. 

* Brand, op, cit. pp, 25-7; Newton, op, cit, 11, 217-18. 
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The Transvaal demanded that rates and fares in all through traffic 
be arranged so as to ‘‘prevent the taxation of the people of the inland 
colonies by the coast colonies”, that protection be by customs dues 
and not by railway rates, and that the carriage of raw materials be at 
the lowest possible rates and of manufactures at higher rates. The 
Cape proposed that rates should be so fixed as to secure that the 
through import traffic should be equally divided between the three 
competitors. Natal refused to be satisfied with less than a fixed pro- 
portion of 30 per cent. The conference failed entirely to find a solution 
of these conflicting interests and had to be satisfied with continuing 
the 1906 compromise for twelve months to allow of the possibility of 
achieving political union being explored. With this object it passed a 
series of resolutions declaring that an early union of the several 
colonies under the British Crown was essential and that their legis- 
latures should be asked to appoint delegates to a National Con- 
vention.i 

Although these railway and customs disputes were the immediate 
cause of^ the meeting of the National Convention, other equally im- 
portant problems were no less incapable of being handled adequately 
otherwise than by a centralised administration. Indeed it was 
apparent that until South Africa had completed her political 
structure by adding this coping stone, none of the four self-governing 
states had complete control over their internal affairs. The Zulu 
rebellion was an apposite example of the inconveniences arising out 
of the existence of four separate native administrations. The recom- 
mendations of an important intercolonial Commission, such as the 
Native Affairs Commission of 1903-5, were still-bom through the 
same cause. The four separate legal systems were without a South 
African Court of Appeal to harmonise and co-ordinate the administra- 
tion of justice. The existence of four police and defence forces 
militated against their joint efficiency, and diminished the colonies’ 
power of defence. The same disadvantage was an obstacle to an 
effective campaign against the numerous pests and plagues which are 
the accompaniment of South African farming. The development of 
the agricultural and livestock industries, in which the great majority 
of the population were permanently engaged, called for a unified 
Agricultural Department, as did also the mining industry for one 
Minister of Mines. And all these considerations applied equally to 
Southern Rhodesia. It is not surprising in these circumstances that 
all the Parliaments concerned ratified the resolutions of the Pretoria 
Customs Conference, and so cleared the way for the meeting of the 
National Convention in Durban on 12 October 1908. 

In accordance with the resolutions the Convention was composed 
of thirty members, of whom twelve came from the CaM, eight from 
the Transvaal, and five each from Natal and the Orange River 

1 Newton, ii, 217-18. 
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Colony. Rhodesia was invited to send three delegates to hold a 
watching brief as her admission to the Union, “at such time and 
under such conditions as may hereafter be agreed upon”, was con- 
templated. The personnel reflected the preponderance of farmers and 
lawyers, which was noticeable in South African contemporary 
politics. The South African Dutch have always been a rural people, 
while those who made their livings in the towns were usually more 
prominent in the legal and clerical professions, and in the civil service, 
than in commerce, mining or industry. Some delegates who could 
not properly be classed as farmers, such as Mr Merriman, Dr Smartt, 
and General Smuts, were nevertheless intimately connected with that 
pursuit. There was but one prominent trader in the person of J. W. 
Jagger of Cape Town; while Sir George Farrar and Sir Percy 
Fitzpatrick were the only two members who were, or had been, 
responsible for controlling the gold-mining industry, on which the 
economic future of the country largely depended. The chairman was 
Sir J. H. de Villiers, who afterwards became the first Chief Justice of 
the Union; two notable absentees were W. P. Schreiner, who, though 
appointed, resigned in order to defend Dinizulu, and Jan Hofmeyr, 
who declined to serve. 

The prominence of farmers had as a natural corollary that the two 
white peoples were not equally represented. Excluding the Orange 
River Colony and Natal, in which the overwhelming Dutch pre- 
dominance of the one was counterbalanced by the equally British 
composition of the other, the delegations from the Cape and the 
Transvaal comprised twelve Afrikanders as against eight Progressives. 
This inequality aroused some criticism but proved of no importance. 
The leaders of the British recognised that if Union was to come it 
would have to be under Afrikander auspices. They also knew that it 
could not be secured without the co-operation of the British section. 
Therefore equality of representation was of no real importance. 
Moreover, the chances of success were greatly improved by the two 
parties in the Transvaal coming in advance to a working agreement 
on the most controversial questions. The Transvaal delegation, 
therefore, attended as a united body; and also with a prepared plan 
of a constitution which had been worked out by General Smuts with 
the assistance of some of the Closer Union group. After sitting at 
Durban the Convention adjourned on November 5 to meet again in 
Cape Town on November 23. At the end of February 1909 it pro- 
duced a report in the form of a draft Act of Union, which was sub- 
mitted to the four colonial Parliaments. The amendments proposed 
by them were then discussed at a meeting of the Convention in 
Bloemfontein in May, and the Act, in its final form, having been 
approved by each Parliament and by a referendum in Natal, was 
taken to London by a deputation appointed by each Government. 
The obstacles which the National Convention had to overcome 
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were economic and political. No unification was possible until the 
economic issues had been cleared out of the way, for the uniting of the 
railways by itself could not prevent rivalry between the ports, and 
Lourengo Marques had perforce to remain outside the Union. In the 
end the division of the through traffic to the competitive area was 
settled by an agreement concluded at Cape Town in February 1909,^ 
by which Natal was allotted 30 per cent, and Lourengo Marques a 
minimum of 30 and a maximum of 55 per cent. The Cape got the 
balance of 15 per cent., and also the percentage by which the 
Lourengo Marques share might fluctuate below its maximum. This 
arrangement meant a new treaty with the Portuguese for it was con- 
trary to the Modus Vivendi of 1901. They were satisfied by the Con- 
vention of 1909, which the Transvaal Government proceeded to 
negotiate with them, which guaranteed them the balance of 50 per 
cent, for ten years.^ The protection of the interior from taxation 
through the railways was attempted in the Act of Union, by in- 
corporating in it the declaration that they and the harbours were to 
be administered ‘‘on business principles” with due regard to the 
encouragement of development in the interior by means of cheap 
transport. Their budget was separated from the general budget and, 
subject to the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council, their 
control was vested in a Board of three commissioners in the hope that 
by this means the baneful effects of political interference in the 
management of public utilities might be avoided. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any of these devices have been really effective, 
with the exception of the creation of separate railway and harbour 
budgets. 

The political obstacles were equally formidable and were faced in 
a spirit of compromise and reasonableness which was a welcome 
novelty in contemporary South African politics. They can be classed 
under the two heads of Provincial and Racial. The first point to be 
settled was whether the new state was to be a federation or a union. 
The Convention decided on the latter, but had to make sacrifices to 
the natural desire of the old colonies to preserve their identity. Each, 
therefore, became a province of the Union with a provincial council 
elected on the same franchise as the Union House of Assembly and 
dissoluble only by effluxion of time every three years, an Executive 
Committee elected by proportional voting by the members of the 
Council, and an Administrator appointed for five years by the Union 
Government. Their authority was confined to certain specified 
subjects, including education other than higher education, hospitals, 
municipal institutions and local works other than railways. Their 
Ordinances were subject to the consent of the Govemor-General-in- 
Council. No question in law can arise between Provincial and 

^ South African Convention, Minutes of Proceedings, pp. 269-70. 

* Pari, Pap. 1909, lxi [Gd. 4587]. 
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Union jurisdiction, the Union Parliament having overriding powers 
in regard to all matters. Their taxing powers were limited to direct 
taxation in anticipation that their desire for popularity would dis- 
courage any tendency on their part to extravagance. The necessary 
financial adjustment between them and the central government was 
deferred to a commission to be appointed by the first Union govern- 
ment. A discussion of the subsequent working of these unique com- 
binations of parliamentary and municipal institutions does not belong 
to this chapter. Their justification lies in the attempt through them to 
meet federal sentiment without weakening the authority of the central 
parliament. 

The rivalry between the Provinces to secure the capital of the 
Union was settled by Pretoria becoming the seat of government. 
Gape Town the seat of the Legislature, and Bloemfontein the place of 
sitting of the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court. Bloemfontein 
and Pietermaritzburg also received some monetary compensation. 

Provincial sentiment also influenced the composition of the Union 
legislature. Each Province received an arbitrary and equal representa- 
tion of eight members in the Senate, its total of forty being completed 
by eight others nominated by the Governor-GeneraI-in-Council,fourof 
whom must be men acquainted with the wants and wishes of the 
native races. The representation of each Province in the House of 
Assembly was also settled arbitrarily. To allot the seats on the basis of 
the number of white voters in each Province was unfair to the Cape 
and to Natal, where the franchise depended upon a property qualifi- 
cation and, in the case of the Cape, an educational qualification also, 
while the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony had white man- 
hood suffrage. Moreover, the Cape had a considerable coloured and 
native electorate which the adjective ‘‘white” excluded. The northern 
colonies would not agree to their inclusion. In the end a compromise 
was reached by taking the adult white male population as the basis 
of the calculation. In the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony it 
was synonymous with the voters’ register, for all white male adults 
were qualified, and in the Cape and Natal the term included those 
who were not. It meant, however, the Gape having to agree to their 
coloured voters not counting and also to the native and coloured 
people losing the right to sit in the Union Parliament, though not in 
the Cape Provincial Council. On the other hand the franchise laws 
remained unaltered in each Province. Thus the Cape native and 
coloured voter retained the suffrage which was also entrenched by a 
provision requiring any bill interfering with it to be agreed to at its 
third reading by not less than two-thirds of the members of both 
Senate and House of Assembly sitting together. On this basis the 
division of the seats was still unsatisfactory to the two smaller colonies 
and to satisfy them the two larger wei e obliged to transfer representa- 
tion to them so that each should have 17 seats in a house of 121, the 
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Cape having 51 and the Transvaal 36. The white male population 
basis becomes fully applicable only when the number of seats in the 
House of Assembly reaches 150. A far more difficult problem was the 
division of the seats allotted to each Province between the urban and 
rural communities. It was, broadly speaking, a racial issue, for on it 
depended, to a large extent, the respective strengths of the British and 
Dutch representations. As we have seen it was an old cause of 
friction. The Act of Union follows the principle of the Lyttelton con- 
stitution. The electoral divisions are demarcated by a commission of 
judges in such a way as to contain an equal number of voters, subject 
to a departure from equality being permissible to the extent of 1 5 per 
cent, in either direction on the grounds of density or sparsity of 
population. After each quinquennial census a commission redistri- 
butes the seats in each Province and provides for any additional 
number of members required to meet the growth of its population. 
When the total reaches 150 no further increase is provided for. The 
draft of the Act as it emerged from Gape Town had arranged that 
each constituency should return three members elected on the 
principle of proportional representation. This was deleted at Bloem- 
fontein, mainly through the influence of Mr Hofmeyr, and single- 
member constituencies inserted instead.^ 

The language question was one of the first problems with which the 
Convention dealt. It was perhaps the most anxious and most difficult 
of all. The feeling that their language was in an inferior position as 
compared with English had been, as ex-President Steyn pointed out, 
the principal cause of the recent growth of Dutch racial sentiment. 
The Afrikander Bond had been founded on it in the Cape. It had 
been used by the Boer leaders after the war as a chief instrument in 
the Afrikander revival. General Hertzog had attempted to lectify it 
in the Orange River Colony by means of legislative compulsion. At 
the National Convention all were agreed that both languages must be 
recognised as equal, but many difficulties arose in deciding what 
equality implied. Did it mean, for example, that every civil servant 
must be bilingual and that the general use of both languages was to 
be compulsory? Or did it mean that each individual should be free 
to use whichever he chose? General Hertzog’s theory inclined to the 
former in that it required all officials to know both languages, which 
was wholly unacceptable to the British. On the other hand the Dutch 
section feared that the absence of all compulsion might mean the 
gradual disappearance of Dutch owing to the overwhelmingly pre- 
ponderating utility of English. In the end the Convention confined 
itself to embodying in the Act of Union a declaration that “both the 
English and Dutch languages shall be official languages of the Union 
and shall be treated on a footing of equality and shall possess and 
enjoy equal freedom, rights and privileges’’; and to protecting it 
^ Hofmeyr, J. H., Lf/i qf J. H. Hqfmeyr, p, 631. 
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against amendment by the same means as it did the coloured vote in 
the Cape. 

The acceptance of this declaration did more than anything else to 
create an atmosphere favourable to Union. At the same time it left 
the problem connected with its application undecided, except as 
regards the Proceedings and Acts of Parliament and all government 
notices and pubhcations in which the use of both languages was made 
compulsory. Attempts were made to apply it more specifically in 
other directions, but they were either too cumbrous, or involved com- 
pulsion on individuals which the British would not tolerate. A field of 
controversy was, therefore, left open which bore fruit in the first 
Parliament after Union through the education controversy in the 
Orange River Colony. The National Convention, however, did not 
attempt to extinguish all the inflammable material with which the 
political atmosphere of South Africa was charged. It made no effort, 
for example, to find a solution of the Indian problem. It left the 
position as it was and preserved intact the barrier against the migra- 
tion of Asiatics from Natal into the Transvaal and the Orange Free 
State. It left the various native administrations untouched. It did no 
more than specifically state that the administration of Native and 
Asiatic affairs should be vested in the central government, the full 
implication of this centralisation being emphasised by amendments 
accepted by the Union delegation in London. It confined itself mainly 
to contriving a governmental machine which would enable South 
Africa to grapple with her problems as a single state. 

It centralised the administration of justice in a Supreme Court con- 
sisting of an Appellate Division and of Provincial Divisions formed 
out of the several Supreme Courts of the Cape, Natal, the Transvaal 
and the High Court of the Orange River Colony, and Local Divisions 
where necessary. It abolished the right of appeal to the Privy 
Council except in cases where special leave is granted by the Privy 
Council. It endowed the Parliament of the Union with full power to 
amend or repeal any provision of the constitution subject to the reser- 
vations in regard to the composition of the House of Assembly, the 
qualification of voters and the use of the two languages which have 
been noted above. It provided that Southern Rhodesia might be 
admitted into the Union by Order-in-Council, the terms and condi- 
tions of which should have the same effect as if they had been enacted 
by the Imperial Parliament. 

As the Act of Union had to pass through the Imperial Parliament 
the attitude of the British Government was of importance. It was 
primarily concerned with two matters, the native and coloured 
franchise, and the future of Basutoland, Swaziland, and the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate. From its point of view the two questions were 
intimately connected, for it could not hand over its trusteeship for the 
native territories unless it were satisfied that the trust would continue 
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to be fulfilled, and a reasonable native franchise would be a measure of 
security. Moreover article 8 of the Treaty of Vereeniging, which pre- 
cluded the introduction of the native franchise into the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony until after responsible government had 
been granted to them, had implied that the subject would be dealt 
with after this change had been effected. Lord Selbome, therefore, 
suggested that Union was an admirable opportunity for carrying out 
the reform, and that it should take the form of a suffrage depending 
upon a civilisation qualification. We have already recorded, in con- 
nection with the representation of the four provinces in the Union 
Parliament, the compromise which was eventually reached. The in- 
herent difficulty of defining a test of civilisation, and also one which 
would not disfranchise Cape native voters, or exclude others who 
might become possessed of the existing qualifications, caused the idea 
to be abandoned. In its place the Cape franchise was protected, as 
we have already stated, by a two-thirds majority of the two houses 
sitting together being required for its alteration, while for its extension 
to the other provinces only a bare majority in each house sitting 
separately was necessary. Lord Selborne was able to express his 
confidence that in default of an agreement to extend it by the National 
Convention, the Imperial Government would be satisfied with this 
solution. Nor did he see reason to suppose that the Imperial Govern- 
ment would object to a limitation of the membership of Parliament to 
Europeans “as part of an otherwise satisfactory settlement'’.^ 
Although the Imperial Government regarded the decision of the 
National Convention on the general subject of the native franchise as 
an important factor in deciding the terms on which it would agree to 
hand over the native territories to the Union, there were also other con- 
ditions to which it attached so much importance that the Secretary 
of State for the Colonics informed Lord Selborne that it would be 
practically impossible to secure the assent of the House of Commons to 
any constitution which did not include the necessary safeguards. They 
were desijgned to preserve the separate identity of the territories, by 
placing their administration in the hands of the Prime Minister of the 
Union, advised by a commission of three members, holding office for 
a term of years, ana irremovable except on addresses from both 
Houses of Parliament. The Governor-General-in-Council was con- 
stituted the legislative authority, his proclamations being laid before 
Parliament for its dissent if it saw fit. The revenues derived from each 
territory were to be expended in it, the imposition of differential 
duties by the Union against them was forbidden, as also was the sale 
of intoxicating liquors. The alienation of any land in Basutoland, or of 
any land forming part of the native reserves in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and in Swaziland was prohibited. After some negotiation 
these terms were accepted by the National Convention, and were 

^ Walker, de Villiers, pp. 445-50. 
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included in a Schedule of the Act of Union, to become operative if 
and when the territories were transferred.^ 

The Act was readily accepted by the Imperial Parliament in 
August 1909, in spite of the political colour bar which it contained, 
which naturally aroused opposition, and against which Mr Schreiner 
went to England to work up a protest.^ It came into operation on 
31 May 1910, when Viscount Gladstone assumed office as the first 
Governor-General of the Union of South Africa, and General Botha 
became the first Prime Minister. 

^ Walker, de Villiers, pp. 455-66. 

* For the discussion concerning the measure in the Imf)erial Parliament and Great 
Britain sec CJI.B.E. vol. iii. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE UNION, 1910-1921 

(a) The Union of South Africa 

The result of the labours of the National Convention was received 
with genuine satisfaction throughout South Africa. It was confidently 
believed that the acceptance of a unanimously recommended settle- 
ment, based on racial equality, would put an end to the age-long 
struggle of conflicting ideals which had divided the white inhabitants 
into two antagonistic camps; it seemed, indeed, for a moment that a 
new spirit had been poured out upon the people; old men dreamed 
dreams and young men saw visions. But no sooner had the topmost 
peak of national sentiment been reached than the descent into the 
plain bhgan. People began to realise that the past had not been 
obliterated by the magic wand of the National Convention, and that 
South African human nature remained very much what it had been 
before the Convention had met. Moreover, the removal of the many 
practical difficulties in bringing the new constitution into operation 
demanded more patience, tact and even sacrifices than had been 
generally anticipated. 

The South Africa Act had hardly been passed by the British Parlia- 
ment, when the formation of the first Union Cabinet engaged the 
attention of the political leaders. The Act did not enter into details 
regarding the form of government, for the National Convention 
evidently assumed that the unwritten code and practice of the Cabinet 
system of government, as it obtained under the British Constitution, 
were sufficiently known and understood in South Africa to be worked 
successfully if adopted by the Union. 

But this was assuming too much. True, that system had been in 
vogue in all the colonies; but Natal’s experience of it had been very 
short (1893-1910} and troubled by war and native rebellion, while 
the Transvaal and Orange Free State had, as republics, been governed 
under a different system.^ Under their republican constitutions the 
members of the Executive Council had been appointed, some by the 
President, and the remainder by the Volksraad, for a definite period. 
They could be removed from office only by resolution of the Volks- 
raad on a charge of misdemeanour or crime. The Executive Council 
had assisted the President in the government of the country, but un- 
like the British Cabinet and the United States Federal Cabinet, it 

^ See Bryce, J., Studies in History and Jurisprudence; also Kotze, (Sir) J. G,, Documents and 
Correspondence relating to the Judicial Crisis in S, A. Republic, 1892-3; Walker, E. A., Lord de 
Villiers and his Times, pp. 287, 316. 
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had not consisted solely of heads of the great administrative depart- 
ments, though several officials sat in it, nor had its members been 
necessarily in agreement either with the President’s policy or with 
each other’s. 

From 1910 till 1924 the first three Prime Ministers of the Union 
and some of their most influential colleagues came from the late 
republics with a much longer and more intimate experience of the 
working of the republican than of the responsible government system, 
which they were now called upon to apply. Though the Cabinet 
system did not work badly on the whole, it undoubtedly suffered 
during the early years of the Union from the want of a due sense of 
collective ministerial responsibility displayed by some of the ministers. 
An instance of this occurred in 1912 when General Hertzog, while re- 
maining Minister of Justice in the first Botha Cabinet, attacked the 
policy of racial conciliation to which the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues were definitely pledged. Even as late as 1925 Mr Tielman 
Roos, then Minister of Justice in the Hertzog Cabinet, publicly ex- 
pressed himself against the native policy enunciated by the Prime 
Minister. 

The lingering influence of the republican form of non-party 
government is plainly discernible in the provincial constitutions. The 
members of the Provincial Executive Committees, as we have already 
seen,^ are elected by the Provincial Councils for three years by pro- 
portional representation, and hence do not necessarily belong to the 
same political party, nor resign office when they have lost the con- 
fidence of a majority of their council. Perhaps, this experiment of a 
non-party executive has not had a fair chance of proving its usefulness, 
seeing that the political party divisions of the Union have influenced 
the Provincial Councils from their inception; but it is certainly un- 
popular, especially in the two larger provinces, the Cape and the 
Transvaal, where the Administrators have often exercised the decisive 
voice in evenly divided committees. 

On the other hand the ‘‘best man government”, which Sir Starr 
Jameson mooted at the time of the formation of the first Union 
Cabinet, was not an attempt to introduce the executive system of the 
late republics. What was intended was nothing more than a coalition 
Cabinet, consisting of the leaders of the pre-Union colonial majority 
and opposition parties, during the early formative years of the life of 
the Union. General Botha, then Prime Minister of the Transvaal, 
and a candidate for the premiership of the Union, did not oppose the 
idea, but Merriman, Prime Minister of the Cape Colony, his rival for 
the Union premiership, delivered an address to his constituents at 
Victoria West in which he scouted the suggestion of a coalition 
govemnient and declared for a Union Cabinet on party lines. This 
destroyed whatever chance there had been of a “best man govern- 

^ p. 635. 
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merit”, and when General Botha was called upon to form the first 
Union Cabinet he selected his colleagues from among the retiring 
colonial ministers only. This Ministry survived the first general elec- 
tion in September 1910, and General Botha met the first Union 
Parliament in November with a working majority of eleven votes in 
the Assembly, or of twenty-two counting in the Natal Independents. 

By Article 137 in the South Africa Act, it was provided that ‘‘both 
the English and Dutch languages shall be official languages of the 
Union, and shall be treated on a footing of equality, and shall possess 
and enjoy equal freedom, rights and privileges”. The first definite 
indication that this enactment had not removed all the outstanding 
difficulties between the two dominant European races was the revival 
immediately after Union of the controversy, which had centred round 
the Education Act (1908) passed by the Legislature of the Orange 
River Colony during the short period of its existence. That Act made 
compulsory both the study of the English and Dutch languages 
and their use as media of instruction in all Government schools. 
Though the power to legislate in connection with education, other 
than higher education, had been definitely assigned in the South 
Africa Act to the Provincial Councils,^ die opponents of the principle 
of language compulsion brought the matter prominently before the 
public during the first Assembly elections. And when Parliament 
met, a motion condemning the compulsory clauses in the Education 
Act of the Orange Free State was tabled by the Opposition. The 
Prime Minister moved an amendment, which was accepted, that a 
Select Committee be appointed to inquire into any language in- 
equahties and compulsory provisions in the educational laws .>f the 
four Provinces, and to make recommendations thereon for the con- 
sideration of the Provincial Councils. 

Thus it came about that for five months, while Parliament was 
laboriously engaged in shaping the necessary administrative and 
financial measures to carry on the affairs of the Union, a matter vital 
to the peaceful co-operation of the two races was being investigated 
behind closed doors in a committee room upstairs. The report of the 
Select Committee^ was unanimous except for some reservations by 
one of the members, and was accepted by Parliament as a fair solution 
of a difficult problem. The committee recommended that, up to and 
including standard IV (average age of pupils 12 years), instruction 
should be through the home language, but that parents could claim 
that the other language be taught as a subject, and also be introduced 
gradually as a second medium of instruction. Above standard IV, 
parents could either choose one language as the sole medium and the 
other merely as a subject, or both languages 2is media; but where no 

^ Vide infray pp. 649-50. 

* Rsport of the Select Committee on Public Education, S.G. 2, 1 91 1 (Cape Town). 
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such choice was made by the parents, the child was to be instructed 
through the language best known and understood by him. These 
proposals were referred to the Provincial Councils, which gave full 
effect to them in every province except Natal, where the parents* 
option of medium was retained in all standards. These education 
debates had proved that the racial fires were still smouldering; the 
sequel justified the fears of those who then predicted further trouble. 

Ordinary Cabinet crises arising from the conflict of views of 
political parties on matters of policy are of more or less ephemeral 
importance. The breaking up of the first Union Cabinet stands how- 
ever on a different footing, as regards both the circumstances which 
led to it and its far-reaching consequences. Union had been brought 
about on the crest of a tremendous wave of faith and hope, but the 
rate of advance was too rapid for large sections of the community. 
Neither the slow-moving dwellers of the platteland, nor the inhabi- 
tants of the cities, largely absorbed in business, fully realised all the 
implications of the new departure of co-operation on a national basis 
of equality as contemplated by the Act of Union, and two occurrences 
greatly strengthened the forces of reaction. 

The first of these was the rejection of the education policy with 
which the name of General Hertzog had been identified during the 
short period of responsible government in the Orange River Colony. 
Though he served on the Union Select Committee above referred 
to, and voted for its findings, he realised that his own policy had 
been discarded, for he presently sought to explain to the House 
of Assembly why he would not recommend the acceptance of the 
committee’s findings to the Orange Free State. 

As time went on General Hertzog convinced himself that the 
Afrikaans-speaking section was not getting the full benefit of the 
principle of racial equality as laid down in the South Africa Act, and 
that the Botha Cabinet, of which he remained a member, did not 
sufficiently stress the maintenance of that principle. This conviction 
found expression in a series of speeches culminating in one at De Wildt 
in the beginning of December 1912, in which he advocated the ‘‘two 
stream” policy over against the Botha policy of racial conciliation. 

In Hertzog’s eyes, the official conciliation policy was premature. 
Only by keeping the British and Afrikander cultures apart could the 
latter, as the weaker and less fully-formed of the two, be saved from 
absorption. 

The general tone of the De Wildt speech was interpreted as anti- 
British by one of the ministers. Col. Leuchars from Natal, and induced 
him to tender his resignation. General Hertzog was now faced with 
the alternative, either to lay his views before the Cabinet and to abide 
by its decision, or to resign. But he would do neither the one nor the 
other, and thus forced General Botha to put his own resignation as 
Prime Minister in the hands of the Governor-General. Lord Glad- 
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stone accepted it and immediately called upon Botha to form a new 
Cabinet. This he did, leaving both General Hertzog and Col. 
Leuchars out of the Ministry. 

After some hesitation General Hertzog drifted further apart from 
his former colleagues and ultimately found himself at the head of a 
new party under the name of the Nationalist Party which arose from 
the clothing of cultural aims with political forms. The new party did 
not at first show much vitality, and at the close of the session of 1914 
it seemed to be receding into the political background, when there 
broke over the Union like a thunderclap the declaration of the World 
War. By an overwhelming majority the Union Parliament decided 
to support General Botha’s policy, that the Union should take its full 
share in the defence of the cause for which the Allies had staked their 
all; but this decision was not acceptable to those who either desired 
to avoid assisting England in any way, or who judged that the time 
had come to retaliate on her for having taken away the independence 
of the two late republics. The rebellion of 1914 followed, a rebellion 
whose fundamental cause was fear for the future of the Afrikander 
way of life. These happenings greatly strengthened the opposition 
to the Botha Government, and gave new life to the Nationalist Party. 

Inspired by Mr Tielman Roos, the then leader of the Nationalists 
in the Transvaal, the Nationalist Party carried on a vigorous re- 
publican propaganda throughout the War. After the armistice they 
sent a deputation overseas to urge the restoration of the independence 
of the late republics, even though it involved the breaking up of the 
Union. In Paris the deputation had an interview with the British 
Prime Minister, Mr Lloyd George, who reminded it of the fact that 
South Africa was now master of its own destiny. 

After the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, Generals Botha and 
Smuts returned to the Union well satisfied that, as a result of the 
Union’s war policy, their country had been raised to a status equal 
to that of Great Britain in the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
was recognised as a constituent member of the League of Nations. 
But General Botha was a dying man and did not live long to reap the 
fruits of his labours, nor long enough to regain the confidence of those 
who had repudiated his leadership. 

The death of General Botha, in August 1919, removed in the eyes 
of many of his former followers the only obstacle in the way of the 
reunion 01 the Afrikaans-speaking South Africans into one political 
party, and as they considered such a reunion eminently desirable, a 
determined effort was made to attain the hereeniging or reunion of the 
South African Party, now led by General Smuts as successor to General 
Botha, and the Nationalist Party under the leadership of General 
Hertzog. In September 1920, a congress of delegates from both par- 
ties was held at Bloemfontein for this purpose.^ But the project 

^ Report of the Hereenigings {Re-union) Congress (Bloemfontein, 1920). 
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failed because the Nationalists insisted on an active propaganda 
in favour of a republic, and claimed the right of secession from the 
British Empire. A month later the Unionist Party, consisting 
almost exclusively of English-speaking South Africans led by Sir 
Thomas Smartt, decided to join the South African Party. A general 
election followed giving General Smuts a substantial majority, and 
he proceeded to reconstruct his incomplete Cabinet by taking in three 
leaders of the former Unionist Party. 

Opinion regarding these events was sharply divided. Those who 
took the racial view of nationalism were loud in regretting the division 
in the Afrikander nation, while those who visualised a South African 
nation, composed of all who accepted South Africa as their home, 
whatever their descent or country of origin, were convinced that the 
amalgamation of the South African and Unionist Parties was a most 
hopeM portent. 

Although the formation of the Hertzog Government in 1924, as a 
result of the pact between the Nationalist Party and the South African 
Labour Party, belongs to a later period than that with which we are 
concerned, it may be pointed out that this coalition of an almost 
purely Afrikander Party (Nationalist) with a predominantly British 
political party (Labour) was also calculated to drive politics in the 
Union av^ay from the racial line. 

The most difficult administrative, legislative and social problems 
of the Union arise from the presence and contact of various hetero- 
geneous elements in one community. According to the latest official 
returns^ the population of the Union consists of four main groups, 
viz. Europeans, 22*4 per cent.; coloured or mixed, 7*4 per cent.; 
Indians, 2*3 per cent.; and Bantu or natives, 67-9 per cent. Except in 
the Cape Province, and to a very limited extent in Natal, the parlia- 
mentary franchise is confined to Europeans, but the Union Parliament 
is charged with the task of governing the whole population. The 
principal phases of this important task we must now consider in turn. 

During the first twenty years of its existence the Union enjoyed 
a marked financial and economic success. Notwithstanding the 
interference caused by the Great War, the country developed in all 
directions with rapid strides, and its credit compared most favourably 
with that of the most prosperous member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 

In order to compare the revenue and expenditure of the four 
colonies in 1908-9 with that of the Union ten years later it is necessary 
to deduct the income of the railways and harbours from the revenue 
of the colonies, for under the South Africa Act the railways and har- 
bours are treated as a separate concern of ^the Union, whose income 
is not added to the general revenue as was the case before Union. 

^ Official Tear-Book qf the Union qf South Africa, 1929. 
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The revenue figures^ for the four colonies for the last complete year 
before Union and of the Union in the year 1 920-1, are as follows: 


1 . Ordinary revenue of the four colonies 
for the financial year 1908-9, the last 
complete financial year before Union 

2. Ordinary revenue of the Union for 
1 920-1 (excluding interest on Railway 
Capital) 

Revrenue of the four provinces for 
I 920-1 

Less Subsidies from Union 


1,661,198 


£25,748,096 

£8,079,033 

£4>477»99h ;C:b 6 oi ,037 


Total 


£29,349,133 


From these figures it will be seen that the ordinary annual revenue 
of the Union had increased by over 151 per cent, during the first 
eleven years of its existence. Part of this remarkable increase was 
derived from new taxes imposed during the Great War, but since 
some of these had been either reduced or repealed by 1921, the ex- 
pansi6n of the resources of the country was the principal cause. 

The figures for the Ordinary Expenditure are as follows : 


1. Ordinary expenditure of the four 
colonies for the year 1908-9 (exclu- 
ding interest on Railway Loan Capital) 

2. {a) Ordinary expenditure of the Union 
for the year 1 920-1 (excluding in- 
terest on Railway Capital) 

Less Subsidies to provinces 

{b) Expenditure for the four provinces 

for 1 920- 1 


£11,421,306 


£26,147,624 

£4.477.996 £21,669,628 
£8,417.858 


Total £30»o87,486 


An increase in the ordinary expenditure of more than 163 per 
cent, in eleven years, as disclosed by these figures, seems in conflict 
with the confident expectations of those who recommended the 
adoption of union on the ground that the administration of one Union 
would cost less than that of four separate colonies. Such sanguine 
anticipations were not justified, for, not only had the old items of 
expenditure to increase pari passu with the rapid development of the 
country, but the Union as a modern state was called upon to exer- 
cise many new functions of encouragement, control and regulation 
of various kinds of social and economic undertakings. No doubt this 
departure from the old policy of laissez fuire of the days when states 
were supposed to exceed their proper functions if they went beyond 
the maintenance of law and order and the preparations for war 
horrified the elder statesmen, but it could not be otherwise and the 


^ Vide Reports of the Controller- and Auditor-General of each of the four colonies before 
Union and of the Union: Cape of Good Hope^ U. 2 — igii; Nataly Times Printing and 
Publishing Go., 1911; Transvaaly Government Printing and Stationery Office, 1911; 
Orange River Colony y Argus Printing and Publishing Go., 191 1 ; Union of South Africoy U.G. 
33—1922. 
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new activities had to be financed. Moreover, the outbreak of the 
Great War upset all the calculations of the pre-Union economists. 
The increase in pensions in 1919-20 over that in 191 1-12, largely due 
to the payment of Great War pensions, alone amounted to £1,081 ,539, 
and in 1920-1 Great War bonuses of 922,082 were paid as against 
nil at the time of union. 

The increase in railway expenditure 1 920-1 when compared with 
1908-9 (from £g^ million to £28^ million) is principally due to the 
opening of new lines, to heavier traffic with resultant increase in train 
mileage, to improved rates of pay, to allowances and general conditions 
of service granted to the staff, to the increased cost of material and to 
the additional provision made for depreciation. During the same 
period railway and harbour revenue increased from £io\ million 
to £27^ million, so that the surplus of £i million in 1908-9 was 
converted into a deficit o^£l \ million in 1 920-1 . 

The strength of the financial position of the Union further appeared 
from the fact that notwithstanding the heavy expenditure incurred 
in connection with the Great War, the permanent debt of the Union 
was increased by less than £^o million during the first eleven years of 
its existence. The permanent debt of the Union at its inauguration 
was ^109,336,834 and by 31 March 1921 it had risen to 58,359,541, 
an increase of 5(^495^22,707. 

The total expenditure on loan services during the same period 
amounted to :;(^84,298,635, showing that over ;^35 million was ob- 
tained without addition to the permanent debt. The explanation is 
that the Union Loan Fund is regularly credited with large contribu- 
tions from gold mining leases, bewaarplaats leases, sales of Crown 
Land, etc. (“Bewaarplaats” is the name given to land proclaimed 
under the Transvaal Gold Law, but which is not open for pegging.^) 

It may be of interest to note that the Great War expenditure of the 
Union, including the suppression of the rebellion of 1914, from loan 
funds was £32,173,094 and from revenue vote £5,839,461, giving 
a total of £38,012,555. 

It will thus be seen that about 34 per cent, of the total loan ex- 
penditure was utilised for the War, and that over 15 per cent, of the 
War expenditure was met out of current revenue. The remainder of 
the loan expenditure (66 per cent.) went into loans for railways and 
harbours, irrigation schemes, advances to the Land and Agricultural 
Bank, housing loans and other reproductive undertakings. 

Prior to the Union the British Government was responsible for im- 
portant duties in connection with the defence of South Africa, in 

^ “Bewaarplaatsen’l were defined under the G».*ld Law of 1898 as areas reserved from 
prospecting and digging and were roughly classified as: (a) localities used for public 
purposes or urban habitations; {b) sites on or near mines used for surface working; {c) water 
rights. 
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particular for the coast fortress defences of the Cape Peninsula. The 
Union Government from its inception held that the people of the 
Union should themselves undertake the defence of their country. To 
enable them to do so effectively the Defence Act of 1912 was passed. 
As the sequel showed this step was taken none too soon. 

The system laid down in that Act is based on the citizen army of 
Switzerland, modified in accordance with the military tradition, 
experience and requirements of the Union. Under this Act every 
citizen of European descent is liable, between his seventeenth and his 
sixtieth year, to render in time of war personal service in defence of 
the country in any part of South Africa within or without the Union. 
Thus the broad principle is laid down that it is the duty of every 
citizen to assist in the defence of his country. To enable him to do 
so with some knowledge of military matters and some idea of 
discipline, it is further provided that every citizen of sound physique, 
between his seventeenth and twenty-fifth year, is liable to undergo a 
course of peace training for four years. Every citizen who has passed 
the age for peace training may join a rifle association in which he has 
an opportunity of competing with his fellows in tr^rget practice and 
other military exercises. These rifle associations are popular, for, 
generally speaking, the South African loves his gun. Parliament may 
determine the liability of non-Europeans to service as occasion arises. 

Hardly had the organisation contemplated in the Defence Act 
been formed when the Great War broke out. The Union Government 
was able promptly to inform the British Government that if it desired 
to withdraw its troops from South Africa the Union would be prepared 
to undertake its own land defences. This offer was readily accepted. 
The imperial infantry sailed for England immediately; the artillery^ 
were withdrawn early in 1916, and in 1921 the Minister of Defence 
on a visit to London agreed with the British Government that the 
Imperial Military Command in South Africa should be finally 
abolished. At the same time the Union ceased to pay the contribu- 
tion to the Navy which had been originally granted by the Cape 
Colony and Natal in 1898, and undertook to furnish its own coast 
defensive batteries and mine-sweepers. The British Government 
generously handed over to the people as a free gift all its land and 
buildings in the Union actually required for defence purposes, except, 
of course, the naval dockyard at Simonstown. 

When the South African Convention was considering the powers 
of the Provincial Councils, it provisionally decided that in view of its 
national importance education should be left to the Union. But on 
reviewing the results of its deliberations, the supporters of federation, 
as opposed to unification, found that comparatively minor functions 
had been assigned to the Provincial Councils, and they insisted on the 
reversal of the decision regarding education. This led to a compromise, 
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the temporary and experimental nature of which is clearly reflected 
in section 85 of the South Africa Act, which provides that the Pro- 
vincial Councils may make ordinances in relation to ‘‘Education, 
other than higher education, for a period of five years and thereafter 
until Parliament otherwise provides”. 

Since the South Africa Act does not define the term “higher edu- 
cation”, a working definition had to be adopted on the establishment 
of the Union Education Department. It was decided that all educa- 
tion beyond the “matriculation” standard should be so regarded, 
this term being understood in the conventional sense derived from the 
well-known Matriculation Examination of the University of London 
which is taken about the age of sixteen. The definition, however, 
gave rise to serious anomalies and difficulties, e.g. the institutions for 
the training of teachers were dealing with matriculated as well as 
non-matriculated students, and the institutions known as “industrial 
schools”, erected for the care of waifs and strays and children com- 
mitted by a magistrate under the Children's Protection Act, were 
being financed and administered by the Union. By an Act passed 
in 1925 the Union is now responsible for the maintenance of all in- 
dustrial and trade schools, those formerly under the control of the 
provincial administrations having been taken over as from i April 1925. 

Higher education in the sense of education beyond the matriculation 
standard has made very rapid progress under the Union. The history^ 
of higher education in South Africa begins with the founding of the 
South African College in Cape Town in 1829, but it was not until 
1858 that a Council of Public Examiners was established in the Cape 
Colony. Fifteen years later, in 1873, the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope was incorporated as an examining body on the model 
of the University of London as it then existed. This Cape Colony 
institution acted as the recognised authority on higher education for 
the whole of South Africa for more than fifty years. From 1897 the 
Orange I’ree State and Natal were represented on the University 
Council and in 1902 the Transvaal also joined it. With all its defects 
as a purely examining university, it served the needs of the time, and 
all attempts to form a teaching university for the training of students 
and for research failed for want of financial support or on account 
of geographical difficulties. 

Stimulated by the generosity of the late Alfred Beit, Sir Julius 
Wernher, and Sir Otto Beit, who promised ^{^500,000 for the erection 
of a teaching university on Rhodes’s estate at Groote Schuur, near 
Gape Town, provided the money was utilised before the end of 1916, 
the Government introduced a bill in 1913 to found a Federal Uni- 
versity with headquarters at Groote Schuur. The suspicion and active 
opposition of the existing colleges, sci?ttered over the whole Union, 

1 See Malherbe, E. G., History of Education in South Mrica, 1652-1922. Also Walker, 
B. A., The South African College and the University of Cape Town, 1829-1929. 
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proved too strong for the adoption of this new proposal, while all 
the colleges, with the exception of the South African College, were 
as yet too weak to undertake the responsibility of becoming separate 
teaching universities. Another solution of the difficult problem had 
therefore to be devised; it was only after repeated efforts, supported 
by the enquiries of a commission,^ that in 1916 success was attained. 

The scheme ultimately adopted provided for the founding of three 
universities: {a) the University of Cape Town, with which is incor- 
porated the South African College; {b) the University of Stellenbosch 
(formerly the Victoria College); and (c) the University of South 
Africa, a federal university consisting of six constituent colleges, two 
in the Cape Province, two in the Transvaal and one in the Orange 
Free State and Natal respectively. 

Since then an additional college at Potchefstroom has been incor- 
porated in 1921 in the federal university, while the institutions at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria, hitherto members of that university, have 
become full teaching universities, in 1922 and 1930 respectively. 

With five universities for a European population of less than two 
million there is danger that the competition for students between 
these universities may lead to the lowering of the standard of attain- 
ment, and that the multiplication of the faculties and the overlapping 
of facilities may result in wastage and inadequate financial support. 
But, in spite of this danger, it has to be admitted that the founding 
of these institutions has had a stimulating effect on the intellectual 
life of the Union, apparent not only in the great increase in the 
number of students, the expansion of the teaching staffs, and the 
provision of magnificent educational buildings, but also in the deepen- 
ing of public interest in education and the advance in all fields of 
scientific research now being carried on at the universities. 

Turning to higher education for natives, we may note that in 1905 
the Inter-Colonial Native Affairs Commission recommended “that a 
central native college or similar institution be established, and aided 
by the various states, for training native teachers, and in order to 
afford opportunities for higher education to native students’’. How- 
ever, the scheme did not become practicable till the founding of the 
Union. In 1914 the draft constitution of the college was finally 
adopted and it was established as the South African Native College at 
Fort Hare in the Victoria East district, Cape Province. The Govern- 
ment of the Union makes the college an annual grant, and since 
October 1923, it has become eligible for the receipt of grants in aid 
of higher education on the same footing as similar institutions for 
Europeans. The college, which is designed ultimately to provide a 
liberal education of university standard, has made steady progress 
and serves to satisfy the reasonable aspirations of the Bantu peoples 
of the sub-continent. 

^ Ripwrt of the University Commission, U.G. 4a of 1914. 
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Primary and secondary education are administered by the provinces. 
For the first few years after the Union the provinces were financed 
from the Union Treasury, but in 1913 the Financial Relations Act 
was passed providing for a subsidy from Union funds of one-half of 
the ordinary annual expenditure of the provinces. This provision, 
generally known as the ‘‘pound for pound” principle, undoubtedly 
encouraged the provinces to spend liberally and, as time went on, 
more liberally than the Union could agree to, so that certain limita- 
tions as regards contributions towards the annual increase in ex- 
penditure had to be introduced. In 1925 Parliament made radical 
changes in the Financial Relations Act, inter alia substituting for the 
pound for pound basis of contribution an annual subsidy to each 
province based on the number of European pupils in average 
attendance at primary and secondary schools. 

In practice the application of the language medium provisions of 
the law referred to above ^ has led to the establishment of parallel 
classes or, alternatively, of separate English and Afrikaans medium 
schools. The choice between these two systems largely depends on 
the number of pupils. Broadly speaking, the settlement has worked 
well, ensuring the spread of bilingualism among the rising generation, 
thereby creating a better understanding between the English- and 
Afrikaans speaking sections of the community. 

The following figures indicate the progress of school education since 
the Union: 

No. of schools No. of scholars 

For For non- Normal 

Euro- Euro- State 

pean pcan Non- No. of expenditure 

Year scholars scholars Total Europeans Europeans Total teachers £ 

1910 3873 1999 5872 163,257 136,000 299,257 10,912 1,597,062 

1926 4707 3408 8115 330,762 289,545 620,307 22,274 7»i86,2692 

From these figures it appears that whereas the number of scholars 
increased during the first sixteen years of the Union by 1 13 per cent., the 
State expenditure increased by 350 per cent., or more than three times 
as rapidly as the number of students. This disparity is accounted for 
mainly by four causes: (i) the betterment of the salary scales of 
teachers; (2) the provision of school facilities in the more sparsely 
populated parts of the Union, necessarily an expensive undertaking; 
(3) the introduction of the study of natural science, agriculture and 
housewifery in the curriculum of the schools ; and (4) the increase of 
the inspectorate and the introduction of medical inspection of scholars. 

^ Vide supra, p. 643. 

* The State expenditure in 1926 as between European and Non-European scholars was 
as follows : 

Cost per 

Expenditure Scholar 

£ ' £ s. d. 

6,358,852 18 18 7 

794,036 2 14 I 


European 

Non-European 
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The peaceful and rapid progress of industrial life during the early 
years of the Union was unfortunately marred by considerable unrest 
and strife. Organised labour in the form of trade unionism had made its 
appearance in South Africa some time before the Union. These organi- 
sations, led by able and vigorous leaders from oversea, soon showed 
that they had come to stay and were determined to improve the con- 
ditions of European labour in the Union. The employers generally 
were not prepared to recognise these trade unions and in time there 
followed conflicts and strikes. The Union was altogether unequipped 
to cope with these difficulties. Parliament had as yet not provided 
the machinery necessary to deal with industrial disputes, and what 
was even more ominous, the majority of the members, being totally 
unacquainted with industrial problems, were unsympathetic towards 
trade unions and their methods. 

The Witwatersrand, with its extensive gold-mining industry, is 
generally recognised as the industrial storm centre of the Union. 
Theije are to be found the ablest trade union leaders, while the 
peculiar conditions under which that industry is carried on favour 
the sudden development of dangerous industrial upheavals. The 
whole population of the Witwatersrand, extending from east to west 
over a distance of some 60 miles, including Johannesburg, is practi- 
cally dependent on one industry, namely gold-mining. If anything 
goes wrong in this industry the whole Rand community, and indeed 
all South Africa, is vitally affected directly or indirectly. A more 
varied industrial centre can face a strike in any one industry with 
comparative equanimity, for while one of its activities may be tem- 
porarily paralysed, there are others in operation. A miners’ strike on 
the Witwatersrand, however, is of the nature of a general strike. 

Moreover, the labour force of the mines consists of white miners 
and native workers in the proportion of about i to 10. The white 
miners are the skilled workers and supervisors. When the Union was 
established the majority of them were from overseas. They were well 
organised and ably led. Their trade union directed its energy mainly 
in two directions: to improve the pay and working conditions of the 
white miners; and, as a corollary, to protect the position of the white 
miner by insisting on the maintenance of the colour bar, i.e. the 
provision that only white miners should be allowed to do skilled or 
semi-skilled work in the mines. A strike of white miners therefore 
means that some 300,000 native workers on the mines automatically 
also become unemployed. To have so many natives idle in the com- 
pounds creates a position fraught with difficulty and danger. To 
allow them to break away and wander aimlessly over the countryside 
is to court disaster. To keep them in the compounds both fed and 
occupied involves great expense, while to send them home means not 
only the cost of transportation, but also serious delay in restarting the 
mines when the strike is called off. And any attempt to continue 
mining operations with the natives alone would only tend further to 
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inflame the passions of the strikers, for the natives would be regarded 
not merely as strike-breakers, but also as doing skilled work, which is 
zealously guarded as the prerogative of the white miner. 

The industrial upheavals^ which marked the year preceding the 
outbreak of the World War began in May 1913, at the New Klein- 
fontein mine. The match which set the veld-grass afire is now of little 
importance. The main facts are that the management of the New 
Kleinfontein Mine decided, after a strike of their European miners 
had continued for a considerable time, to take on new miners and to 
restart the mine. This led to a sympathetic strike on the other mines. 
The question at issue was really that of the recognition of trade unions. 
Johannesburg was soon filled with a seething mass of dissatisfied miners, 
who congregated there from all parts of the Rand, while the lawless 
hooligan element present in every mining centre was only too ready 
to take advantage of the unsetded state of affairs. Things became so 
serious that the Government was forced to intervene in July, and 
imperial troops, the only forces available at that time, were obliged 
to fire on the crowd. In the end, it was agreed that the strike be called 
off on condition that the New Kleinfontein Mine should take the 
strikers back. Government provided some ;;{^48,ooo to compensate 
displaced strike-breakers; and after a judicial enquiry the trade 
unions were recognised, and various remedial measures were promised. 

It was generally felt that this only meant a truce and not peace. An 
active propaganda was started by the railways and harbours em- 
ployees’ organisation. This introduced another dangerous element 
and made the position more critical. All the railways in the Union 
are state-owned and under one management. All the large centres 
of population were at that time — it was before the advent of the 
motor-lony and in the absence of navigable rivers and canals — 
dependent for their existence on the smooth and regular running of 
the train sei-vice. A railway strike therefore meant the stoppage of 
all mechanical transport, and the starving of many thousands should 
it continue for any length of time. 

In January 1914 the storm broke. The Natal coal-miners struck in 
December 1913 ; the railway workers came out on strike on 8 January 
1914, and the gold miners were then worked up to the sympathetic 
strike pitch by the most violent and outrageous speeches. This time 
the Government acted promptly. The recently established Union 
Defence Force was called up to assist in maintaining law and order, 
and the ringleaders who had overstepped the bounds of what was 
considered justifiable propaganda, were arrested. The strike collapsed 
and nine of the leaders were deported without trial. 

^ Report of Judicial Commission on Witwatersrand Industrial Disturbances, U.G. 55, 1913. 
Also Returns ^ Convictions and ojfences under Martial LuOt;, Jan. 1914, U.G. 6, 1914. Report of 
Economic Commission, U.G. 12, 1914. Return of Outrages and attempts to commit same during 
disturbances of Jan. 1914, U.G. 8, 1914. 
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The deportation of these men without trial was severely criticised 
by the Judges, Parliament, and the imperial authorities. The de- 
fence of the Government W2is that, under the existing law of the 
Union, the acts of which these ringleaders were accused were not 
crimes for which the common law made adequate provision. At last, 
with much difficulty, an Act of Indemnity was carried, the law was 
altered to deal with such cases, and the deportees were allowed to 
return within nine months, shortly after the outbreak of the Great 
War. An end was thus put to an unfortunate episode. 

These events, as well as several further strikes in other industrial 
centres, deeply impressed the public mind and the legislature. Parlia- 
ment was asked by the Minister of Mines and Industries, F. S. 
Malan, not only to pass measures enabling the Government to deal 
effectively with disturbances of the peace, but also to enact remedial 
legislation providing the necessary machinery both for the prevention 
of industrial disputes and for dealing with them should they un- 
fortunately occur. These measures were not all immediately accept- 
able t (5 a Parliament which had still to be educated up to the necessity 
of dealing sympathetically with labour organisations; but step by step 
the necessary measures were passed to provide thv. Union with an 
up-to-date industrial code modelled largely on corresponding legisla- 
tion in Great Britain. Among these measures may be mentioned : the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (1914); the Miners’ Phthisis Acts 
(from 1912 onwards); the Workmen’s Wages Protection Act (1914); 
the Factories Act (1918); the Juveniles Act (1921); the Apprentice- 
ship Act (1922), which repealed a previous Act of 1918; and the 
Industrial Conciliation Act (1924). The Union can now claim to 
possess industrial laws as up-to-date and effective as those of any 
other country. 

The cumulative effect of these measures, now administered by a 
separate Labour Department, more especially the application of the 
principle of the round-table conference of representatives of both 
employers and employees, as embodied in the Conciliation Act, has 
been to revolutionise the whole industrial outlook, and for the six 
years 1924-30 the Union became from the industrial point of view 
one of the most peaceful countries of the world. 

Notwithstanding this industrial unrest the development of the 
secondary industries in the Union has been remarkable. No doubt 
the isolation of the Union during the Great War from the large manu- 
facturing centres, caused by the interference with shipping, compelled 
it to look to its own resources. Some of the industries that thus sprang 
into life under the protection of the Great War showed no vitality, 
and disappeared when peace was declared; but the majority of them 
survived; and fostered by a policy of protection which seeks to en- 
courage local secondary industries without unduly handicapping the 
two primary industries of agriculture and mining, they spread in 
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all directions. Many large oversea firms found it to their advan- 
tage to establish branch factories in the Union, which meant a 
welcome accession of capital as well as of technical knowledge and 
experience. 

The policy of the Union with regard to immigration is based on the 
principle that each Dominion is master of its own destiny and there- 
fore has the power to determine who shall be allowed to settle within 
its borders. The power of excluding immigrants is exercised even with 
regard to British subjects from other parts of the Commonwealth, and 
was freely recognised at the Imperial Conference of 1911. While 
welcoming desirable immigrants and assisting them to obtain land 
for settlement, the Union has so far not adopted any scheme of state- 
aided immigration. 

The Immigrants Regulation Act of 1913 was passed to regulate 
the entry of immigrants. Certain classes of persons denominated 
prohibited immigrants may be excluded or even extruded from the 
country, or their residence may be circumscribed as to time and 
in other respects. Amongst such classes are persons who have 
been convicted of serious crimes; persons of ill-fame; the insane and 
diseased, including those who suffer from tuberculosis or are otherwise 
physically afflicted. Persons likely to become a public charge, and in 
some cases illiterate persons, are also classed as prohibited immi- 
grants. By section 4(1) (a) of the Act, the Minister of the Interior is 
empowered to certify as prohibited immigrants persons or classes of 
persons, whose presence for economic or certain other reasons are 
considered undesirable. This clause has also been used to prevent the 
Union from being flooded by immigrants from Eastern Europe at a 
time when the labour market was already unable to absorb the 
available local supply, and recent legislation (1929) has severely 
restricted immigration from the countries of Eastern Europe by 
means of a quota. With regard to the immigration of Asiatics, South 
Africa, as we saw in earlier chapters, has had considerable ex- 
perience of immigration from India and China, and is determined to 
prohibit any further immigration from Asia. In deference to the 
susceptibilities of the Governments of Eastern nations their people 
are not excluded by name. 

By the provisions of the Immigration Act of 1913 the movement of 
Asiatics is restricted to the province in which they are resident.^ 

^ In 1921 the number of Indians in the provinces and the Union was as follows: 

Total Born in 

numbers South Africa 

Gape 6,498 2,630 

Natal I4»>336 

Transvaal 13^405 5>o53 

Orange Free State 100 73 

Total for the Union 161,339 


102,323 
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Except in the Cape Province, where Indians who possess the necessary 
quahficatioiis may be registered as parliamentary voters, the Indians 
have no political rights anywhere in the Union, though this was not 
at that time presented as a grievance by the leaders of the Indians. 

The passing of the Immigration Act in 1913 was the occasion for 
the Indians of Natal, led by Mr Gandhi, to start a passive resistance 
movement. About 2700 Indians commenced a march to the Trans- 
vaal. Some 500 were detained on the border by the Natal police; the 
others continued their long tramp to Johannesburg until they were 
ultimately stopped and transported back to Natal. Negotiations 
followed between the Union Government and Mr Gandhi, 21s a result 
of which an amending Act, providing for the recognition of Indian 
marriages and the abolition of the poll-tax imposed on Indians 
by Natal before the Union as an inducement to their repatriation, 
was enacted ; and Mr Gandhi soon afterwards departed for India. 

Thus ended the passive resistance movement of 1913, but the vexed 
question of the relation between the Indians and European in- 
habitants of the Union was not thereby finally settled. As the com- 
petition of the Indian trader became more accentuated a persistent 
agitation was initiated among the Europeans of the Transvaal and 
Natal for a policy of ultimate repatriation, and in the meantime of 
restriction for residential and trading purposes to prescribed areas 
within the municipal boundaries. 

In 1924 a Glass Areas Bill was introduced to set aside bazaars for 
Asiatics in towns where necessary. Before the bill could be dealt with 
a change of Government took place. The new Government revived 
the bill with slight amendments. The Indians received this proposed 
legislation with open hostility, and a deputation from the Govern- 
ment of India gave evidence before a Select Committee to which the 
matter was referred. The Committee reported in favour of the post- 
ponement of the further stages of the bill pending the report of a re- 
ciprocal Union deputation to India.^ As a result of the investigations 
of these deputations and the good offices of the imperial authorities, 
the Governments of India and the Union arranged for a joint con- 
ference in the Union to explore every possible avenue in order to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the Indian problem. The confer- 
ence^ met in Cape Town in December 1926, and an agreement was 
arrived at which was accepted by both Governments. The main 
provisions of this agreement can be summarised 2is providing for: 
(i) the voluntary repatriation of Indians, the Indian Government 
co-operating by making suitable arrangements for their reception in 
India; (2) the advancement by the Union of the social and educa- 
tional interests of those who decide to remain in the Union; and 

^ Report of Select Committee on Areas ReservaHon, Immigration and Registration {further Pro- 
visions) Billy S.G. 9, 1926. 

* Official Tear Book f the Union, p. 894 (Pretoria, 1929) . 
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(3) the appointment by the Indian Government of an Agent in the 
Union in order to ensure continuous and effective co-operation 
between the two Governments. 

The problem of the relation between the European and the native 
inhabitants of the Union is usually spoken of as the “native ques- 
tion” — though it is also as much a European question. People still 
speak of a “solution” of the native question; but no summary solu- 
tion is possible, and it is necessary to think of the reply to the question 
in terms of a continuous adjustment and readjustment of relations, 
particularly in the fundamental matters of the occupation of land, 
and of the colour bar. 

In the Transvaal the squatting of natives on privately owned farms, 
many of which are held by absentee speculators or companies for the 
sake of their mineral rights, has been a subject of contention for many 
years. The chief objections to squatting are that the lands so occupied 
remain undeveloped and become practically unauthorised native 
locations, which seriously interfere with the occupation of the neigh- 
bouring land by Europeans. In the Orange Free State, again, a system 
of native farming on share of the produce with the European owner 
of the land was at the time of the Union becoming more and more 
common, bringing with it all the disadvantages of the squatting system. 

To the chronic dissatisfaction arising xrom these causes another was 
added shortly before the U nion. In the republican days of the T ransvaal 
and the Orange Free State a native was prohibited from holding in 
his own name any interest in land outside the native reserves. Some- 
thing of a shock was caused in the Transvaal after the annexation, 
when the Supreme Court decided that the law on which reliance was 
placed for this prohibition did not effect its purpose. As soon as the 
Union was fairly in being, legislation was introduced to deal with 
these problems. 

The Natives Land Act of 1913 purported to deal with the owner- 
ship and occupation of land by natives and persons other than natives, 
throughout the Union, on the basis of dividing the country into areas 
in which natives only can acquire land or any interest in land, and 
other areas open only to persons other than natives. Provision was 
further made for the appointment of a Statutory Commission to 
recommend, after due enquiry, where the dividing line should be 
drawn. In the meantime the status quo as regards the ownership and 
occupation of land respectively by natives and by persons other than 
natives was to be maintained, while existing native reserves were 
carefully scheduled in the Act. Until Parliament should make other 
provision, a discretionary power was given to the Government to 
allow a departure from the status quo in individual cases. 

Those who assumed that this Act laid down the principle of land 
segregation for the natives throughout the Union, were soon to be 
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disillusioned, for the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court de- 
cided that section 8 of the Act which provided that nothing in the 
Act contained shall deprive the native in the Gape Province of his 
political rights, excluded that province from the operation of the Act. 
The occupation of land being one of the qualifications for the fran- 
chise in the Cape, the Court held that to apply the provisions of the 
Natives Land Act to the Cape Province would deprive the natives 
of one means of acquiring the franchise. 

A further difficulty in connection with the land segregation policy 
arose when the land had to be demarcated into native and non-native 
areas. The Commission^ reported in 1916, and in the following year 
General Botha introduced a bill to give effect to its recommendations. 
But the bill, on being referred to a Select Committee, met with such 
determined opposition from the Europeans that it had to be with- 
drawn. Local committees^ were then appointed to revise the re- 
commendations of the Statutory Commission. These furnished their 
reports in 1918, but again, and for the same reasons, no definite 
action was taken. 

Pending the enactment of legislation demarcating the areas, the 
Government freely used the discretionary power given to it in the 
Act of 1913, by allowing transactions whereby natives are to acquire, 
by purchase or lease, land or an interest in land in areas recommended 
for native occupation by one or other of the local committees. Thus 
relief has been afforded by administrative action from the rigidity of 
the Act of 1913, ‘‘until Parliament should make other provision”. 
That provision has still to be made. 

The expression “colour bar” as used in the Union means the ex- 
clusion of the natives from any skilled or semi-skilled work. This pro- 
hibition had its origin on the gold-fields of the Witwatersrand, as a 
safety measure in connection with blasting operations underground. 
The dangerous nature of this part of mining, and the native’s want 
of knowledge in the use of explosives, led to the introduction by the 
Transvaal Republican Government of a mining regulation, stipulat- 
ing that blasting underground can only be performed by a qualified 
white person. Gradually, as the power of the Miners’ Union in- 
creased, a tendency developed to extend this prohibition to other classes 
of skilled work and to use it not so much as a safety measure, but as a 
protection for the employment of the more highly-paid white labour. 

This was the position at the time of the Union. No legal colour bar 
existed in any province other than the Transvaal. The Mines and 
Works Act, passed in 1911 to regulate the working and inspection 
of mines, works and machinery throughout the Union, gives to the 

^ Report of Natives Land Commission, vol. i, U.G. 19, 1916; vol. 11, U.G. 22, 1916. 

* Re^rts of Local Natives Land Committees, Cape Province, U.G. 8, 1918; CJrange Free 
State, U.G. 22, 1918; Natal, U.G. 34, 1918; Eastern Transvaal, U.G. 31, 1918; Western 
Transvaal, U.G. 23, 1918. 
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Minister of Mines power to frame regulations [inter alia for the safety of 
mining operations). In accordance with this provision the old colour 
bar regulation of the Transvaal republican days was continued, though 
it was doubtful whether the Act covered a regulation of that nature. 
For a long time no one thought it worth while to test the legality of 
this regulation in court, because it was well known that it was sanc- 
tioned by custom and the influence of the Miners’ Union irrespective 
of the provisions of the law. 

During the Great War a large number of white miners enlisted for 
active service, and, by consent, some latitude was then permitted so 
that non-Europeans might do semi-skilled work, like drill-sharpening, 
underground. When the war was over the attempt of the Miners’ 
Union to go back to the status quo ante gave rise to a good deal of 
friction, which may be considered as one of the contributing causes 
of the great upheaval on the Witwatersrand in 1922. 

Ultimately the legality of the colour bar regulation came to be 
tested in the court, with the result that it was declared ultra vires,^ 
After the change of Government in 1924 the Minister of Mines intro- 
duced the Colour Bar Bill, which legalises the old Transvaal colour 
bar regulation in so far as it applies to natives but not to other non- 
Europeans, and enables the Government by regulation to extend the 
new prohibition to all classes of skilled work throughout the Union. 
The bill was most strenuously fought by the Opposition and rejected 
by the Senate. Reintroduced in the following session, it was finally 
put on the Statute Book by a joint sitting of both Houses in accordance 
with the provisions of the South Africa Act (1926). 


The Mandate and the Beginning of Civil Administration 
in South’- West Africa 

Article XXII of the Peace Treaty of Versailles created three classes 
of mandates. South-West Africa was placed in category (C) as a 
territory which ‘‘can be best administered under the laws of the 
Mandatory as integral portions of its territory Before the Peace 
Conference broke up, the Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
agreed to confer this mandate upon the King “to be exercised on his 
behalf by the Government of the Union of South Africa”. The final 
step in connection with the vesting of the mandate in the Union 
Government was the definition by the Council of the League, in 
accordance with the Peace Treaty, of “the degree of authority, 
control or administration to be exercised by the Mandatory”. This 
document^ of seven short clauses adds little to the provisions of the 
Peace Treaty; it was signed at Geneva on 17 December 1920. 

* Rex Hildick Smith, S, A. Law Reports, Transvaal Provincial Division, 1924. 

* Set CJfBM. vol. ra. 

* Official Tear-Book of the Union of S. A',, p. 979 (Pretoria, 1929). 
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After the surrender of the German forces in South-West Africa to 
General Botha on 9 July 1915, the territory was administered under 
martial law by an Administrator. By an Act of the Union Parlia- 
ment in 1919 the exercise of the mandate was vested in the Governor- 
General, who by proclamation in 1921 delegated his powers to the 
Administrator. This was the beginning of civil admimstration. The 
Administrator now possessed the power of legislation by proclamation 
and controlled every form of governmental activity in the territory, 
except the railways which were placed under the direct control of the 
Union Department of Railways and Harbours. This form of auto- 
cratic government came to an end in 1925, by the passing of a Union 
Act^ providing for the creation of an Executive Committee, Advisory 
Council and a Legislative Assembly. 

Article CXXII of the Peace Treaty gave the Union full discre- 
tionary power to repatriate all the German nationals in the territory. 
The Government decided, however, to leave them undisturbed, un- 
less th^re were special reasons to the contrary. In 1924 the South- 
West Africa Naturalisation of Aliens Act was enacted, by which the 
Germans who remained were declared to be British subjects, unless 
they signified in writing that they were not desirous of being 
naturalised. Out of a total of 3489 persons who were eligible 3228 
accepted British citizenship. 

The insistence of the German inhabitants on retaining German as 
the medium of instruction in schools attended by their children 
caused some difficulty, until a concordat^ was concluded between the 
Germans and the Union Government, as a result of which thirteen of 
the seventeen elementary German schools were transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator. The general principle of the concordat is that the trans- 
ferred schools are to be financed by the Administrator and to retain 
German as the linguistic medium up to the end of the elementary 
course. All scholars above standard I are to receive a daily lesson 
in a Union official language, as chosen by the parents. This language 
becomes the chief medium of instruction after standard VI, when the 
pupils have attained the age of 14. 

Thus, by 1921, the Union had already begun to achieve a modus 
vivendi with the Europeans of the mandated territoiy. The natives 
remained, but it was only after this date that the Union was faced 
with the first real test of its fitness to discharge the chief of its duties 
as a mandatory. 

^ This Act is largely based on the Report of a Commission on the future form of Government 
of South'- West Africa f appointed in 1921, U.G. 24, 1921. 

* Administrator's Report for the Tear 1921, U.G. 32, 1922. 
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{b) Rhodesia, 1898-1924 

In its early years the history of Southern Rhodesia was in the main 
the history of an outlying portion of the Gape Colony. From the 
Cape had started the Pioneer Column, whose members spread over 
the Territory,^ and most of the early settlers and civil servants, while 
financially the country depended much more upon Cecil Rhodes, 
then a leading figure in Kimberley and Cape Town, than upon the 
far-away Chartered Company. This phase came to an end with the 
death of Rhodes and the Boer War of 1899-1902. Even before that, 
the new era was foreshadowed by an agitation for recognition of the 
settlers’ right to share in the control of the legislative machine. This 
demand was in a measure met by the Southern Rhodesia Order in 
Council of 1898^ that set up a Legislative Council of eleven, con- 
sisting of the Administrator, the Resident Commissioner (the Im- 
perial Government’s ‘‘watch-dog”), five nominated members and 
four elected members. But the war, which effectually cut off the 
territory for a long period from its base, gave rise to a new feeling 
of independence which gradually superseded the old feeling of unity 
with the Cape Colony. At the same time the Company laboured 
under a burden of unpopularity owing to the hardships endured by 
the settlers through war, rinderpest and depression. In the political 
arena this unpopularity found vent in a challenge of the Company’s 
right to the unalienated lands and of its claim to be entitled to 
recover the accumulated administrative deficits from a future ad- 
ministration. 

The Company appears to have begun its operations with a very 
vague conception of the returns that would accrue to those who 
invested their money. Rhodes himself, fired by visions of annexing a 
new and rich territory to the Empire, was content to spend his own 
money freely in the task without much thought of the cash reward, 
and the shareholders, chiefly moved by his patriotic eloquence, were 
content to believe that a new land filled with gold — the Eldorado of 
the ancients, as it was believed to be — must somehow bring ample 
returns. But although rich mines were soon found and developed, and 
although the Company at that stage exacted anything up to a fifty 
per cent, interest in mining flotations, the early visions of wealth soon 
began to fade under the combined influence of wars, insurrections 
and cattle plagues, and mounting administrative deficits. Long 
before the Boer War of 1899 the shareholders were dissatisfied with 
their huge expenditure for which they could see little hope of a return, 
and the settlers, resenting the efforts of the Company to economise 
and the general slowness of progress, had begun to think of a change 

^ Vide supra 

* Statute Law oj Southern Rhodesia (ed. Speight, A.), p. 14; Newton, A. P., Unification of 
South Africa, i, 143 sgq. 
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of government. Both causes together led up to the dispute over the 
Company’s rights which governed the political situation for twenty- 
five years. 

The first real definition of these rights was made by Rhodes in 
April 1898 when he claimed that shareholders would obtain a refund 
of the expenses of occupation and administration when the country 
became self-governing and would retain the ‘‘vendor’s scrip”, which 
meant a hold upon 800,000 square miles of highly mineralised country. 
The claim was hotly repudiated by the elected members who 
countered with a demand that the Company should pay taxes on the 
money drawn from land and mineral rights. The outbreak of war 
with the republics put an end to the dispute, and for three years the 
colony engaged in a losing struggle to keep its head above water 
while most of its able-bodied men (twenty per cent, of the white 
population) were away on service. 

Two years after peace, in 1904, the struggle between the settlers 
and the Company was renewed in earnest. The Board of Directors 
invited Sir George Taubman Goldie, who had had vast experience in 
the Royal Niger Company, to investigate and report upon the whole 
situation. He accepted the view that Rhodes hcd held as to what 
must be done, and proposed that the settlers in the colony should 
assume collective liability for two-thirds of the total administrative 
deficits that had accrued to that date. The proposal would have 
meant that they were saddled with a public debt of 500, 000 and 
indignation against it ran so high that a deputation of protest was 
sent to London. Although no agreement could be reached, the Goldie 
scheme was quietly shelved. 

The Company had meanwhile been compelled to loosen its control 
in the political sphere and by Order-in-CounciU it was laid down that 
the number of ordinary members in the Rhodesian Council should be 
raised to fourteen, of whom seven should be elected and seven nomi- 
nated. The Company, however, maintained the whip hand by means 
of the casting vote allotted to the Administrator, and the agitation 
continued. In 1907 the Directors, almost in desperation between 
dissatisfied settlers and dissatisfied shareholders, produced a “De- 
claration of Policy ” which included the promise of a clear division 
between administrative and commercial expenditure, and of an 
elected majority in the Legislature and in the following year 
the latter undertaking was carried out by the withdrawal of two 
official representatives, leaving the elected members with a per- 
manent majority. 

An opportunity of retracing the steps which had carried Rhodesia 
away from the older colonies towards a separate destiny was afforded 
in 1 909 when three representatives of the territory were invited to attend 

^ Order-in-Gouncil, Feb. 1303. Statute Law of S. Rhodesia^ P* 4i- 
* B,S.A, Company s Annual Report for 1907, pp. 20, 27 sqq. 
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the South African National Convention with a right to speak but not to 
vote. At first there appeared to be ground for expectation that Southern 
Rhodesia would be included in the coming Union ; but though no actual 
step in this direction was taken, Section 1 50 of the South Africa Act^ 
provided that the King, with the advice of the Privy Council, might 
admit into the Union the territories administered by the British South 
Africa Company on such terms as might be expressed by the Union 
Parliament and approved by the King. This provision was welcomed 
in Rhodesia as keeping the door open, but opinion was inclining 
more and more to responsible government either as an end in itself 
or as a needful preliminary before entrance to the Union could be 
seriously considered. The Administrator (Sir William Milton), who 
had been a delegate to the Convention, after his return publicly 
expressed his belief that the country would at the proper time take her 
place in the Union. But the Legislative Council was still preoccupied 
with its relations with the Company, and could not look beyond them. 

The country was now becoming more prosperous. Revenue and 
expenditure were balanced for the first time only in 1912, but the 
two previous years had seen a great advance in mining and farming 
and a considerable accession of settlers. A census taken in 1911 
showed that the white population had risen from 12,586 in 1904 
to 23,606. 

Rhodesia came of age on 28 October 1910, twenty-one years after the 
signing of the Royal Charter, and in view of the revision of the Charter 
which was to take place in 1 9 1 4 a period of great political activity began. 
An Order in Council of 191 1 * promised an increase of popular repre- 
sentation in the Legislative Council to twelve members, against six 
nominated members, but in spite of this the agitation against the con- 
tinuance of the Company’s administration grew in strength, owing 
chiefly to the fact that insufficient funds were available for necessary 
capital expenditure, especially in respect of schools. The Company 
declined to make large advances which would merely be added to the 
administrative deficit and become a charge upon the shareholders; 
the Imperial Government would not help nor would it permit a 
loan to be raised upon the liability of settlers — indeed, there seemed 
to be no method by which this could legally be done. The slowness 
with which settlement proceeded was another active stimulant to 
criticism. To cope with this discontent, Mr Rochfort Maguire, Vice- 
President of the Company, visited the country in March 1913 and 
issued a ‘‘Statement of Policy” which promised constitutional and 
financial reforms calculated to prepare the ground for self-govern- 
ment.^ Inter alia, the Company agreed to complete the separation of 
the administrative and commercial revenues, and abandoned its 

^ 9 Ed. VII, c. 9. Eybers, Select Corstitutional Documents, p. 554. 

* Statute Law of S. Rhodesia, p. 1091. 

* B,S.A. Company's Annual Report for 1 91 3-14, pp. 8, 46 sqq. 
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claim to recover the accumulated deficits.^ The elected members were 
given the majority in the Legislative Council which had been provided 
for by the recent Order-in-Council, and at the end of the year, Dr, 
now Sir Starr Jameson, President of the Company, and Mr Bourchier 
Hawksley, the Company’s solicitor, arrived with a scheme for setting 
up a Land Setdement Board under the financial control of the 
Company, and financing it with a tax on undeveloped land.^ The 
proposal was ultimately rejected by the Legislative Council, which 
feared that acceptance would confirm the Company’s claim to the 
unalienated lands, but Jameson created a good impression by his 
vspeeches at Bulawayo and Salisbury. His reminder, in the words of 
a despatch from the Colonial Secretary, that ‘‘any deadlock between 
the Company and the elected members must inevitably bring to the 
front the question of the entry of Southern Rhodesia into the Union”, 
also produced a profound effect, and, in the result, the Legislative 
Council elections held in March 1914 revealed a large majority of 
successful pro-Charter candidates. In consequence the Grown de- 
cided to renew the Charter, and on 2 March 1915 a Supplemental 
Charter 3 was issued in terms of which the Company’s administrative 
powers were extended for ten years, but the Grown retained the 
right to withdraw them at any time if the Legislative Council passed 
a resolution in favour of responsible government and supported the 
resolution with evidence of financial and other fitness. Another 
clause limited the Company’s right to compensation for administra- 
tive works and buildings, on cessation of the Charter, to amounts 
provided out of its own purse. 

During the early part of the Great War Rhodesia was fully occu- 
pied with war activities, in which nearly 5000 men of its small white 
population ultimately took part, together with many thousands of 
natives as soldiers, bearers and labourers. Throughout this period 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, on the request of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, was engaged in investigating the 
rival claims of the Grown, the Company, the people of the territory, 
and the natives to ownership of the unalienated land which the 
Company had claimed and exercised primarily under the Concession 
granted by Lobeng-ala to Edouard Lippert in 1 890 and subsequendy 
acquired from him by the Company. This method of settling a dis- 
pute which had long embittered relations between the setders and 
the Company was widely welcomed. But the opinion finally delivered 
by Lord Sumner on 29 July 1918^ proved a great disappointment 
to all parties. The Judicial Committee found, in effect, that the 
Lippert Concession was invalid. It was decided that it had never 

^ Rhodesia Heraldy March 1913. 

* B.S.A, Company s Annual Report for 1913-14, pp. 9, 67 sqq, 

* Statute Law qf S. Rhodesia^ p. i54i» 

* B.S,A, Company s Annual Report for 1920, p. 42, 
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conferred ownership of land, that the land belonged to the Crown 
by right of conquest, that by the Charter the Company was installed 
as agent for the Crown, and that as a legal consequence of the 
agency it was entitled to reimbursement, on termination of the 
agency, “of any outstanding balance of aggregated advances made 
by it for necessary and proper expenditure upon the public ad- 
ministration of Southern Rhodesia”. The claims of the settlers and 
the natives were dismissed. 

The immediate effect of this judgment was to give a great impetus 
to the demand for a change in the form of government. Sir Charles 
Coghlan, the leading politician in the territory, had joined the move- 
ment for responsible government two years earlier, largely in con- 
sequence of a proposal of the Company to amalgamate Southern 
with the overwhelmingly Bantu territory of Northern Rhodesia — a 
scheme which in his opinion was calculated to delay the political 
advance of Southern Rhodesia and endanger its white standards. On 
his motion, in May 1919, the elected members invited the Secretary 
of State to define, in terms of the Supplemental Charter, what proof 
he would require of the fitness of the colony for responsible govern- 
ment. Lord Milner, replying in August, held that the existing 
arrangement should continue for some years,^ but in December 1920, 
following a general election in April — the first since the War — when 
twelve out of thirteen elected members again demanded the im- 
mediate grant of responsible government, the reply was more 
favourable.^ By this time it had become evident that the existing 
regime could not continue, and the Company itself no longer wished 
to retain its administrative powers. The prospect of shedding liability 
for future deficits and handing over the land to the Crown in return 
for payment of past deficits, estimated at nearly ^^8, 000, 000, offered 
superior attractions. 

Lord Milner now recognised the need for a change, but proposed 
to postpone it until the next general election in 1923, H.M. Govern- 
ment supplying 150,000 a year for capital expenditure during the 
three intervening years. The members vigorously protested against 
this delay, but the Company had already acted. No sooner had the 
Judicial Committee’s judgment been delivered than it compiled its 
claim for administrative expenditure and pressed for the amount 
due. To determine that amount Lord Milner, in July 1919, had 
appointed a Commission under the chairmanship of Lord Cave, 
which fixed it, as at March 1918, at 435,225 subject to deduction 
in respect of the value of lands appropriated by the Company for 
commercial purposes and the proceeds of lands and rights alienated 
by the Company for consideration other than cash, but subject to the 
addition of the value of the public works to be taken over by the new 

^ B,S,A. Company s Annual Report for 1920, p. 66. 

* Ibid, p. 77. 
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Government, estimated at about £ 8 ^ 0 ^ 000 . The claim for interest 
was rejected.^ Although this sum fell far short of the Company’s 
hopes, and indeed met with an acrimonious reception, it was sufficient 
to provide a tempting bait. Under pressure from both sides the 
Secretary of State at length agreed to appoint a Committee under 
Earl Buxton, formerly Governor-General of the Union, to consider 
when responsible government should be granted and the proper 
procedure to be followed. The Committee, which reported in April 
1921,2 found that it would be an advantage to all parties that the 
existing anomalous state of affairs should be brought to an end at the 
earliest possible moment. They proposed that a draft Constitution 
should be drawn up by the Colonial Office and submitted to the 
electors by referendum, after discussion with the elected members, who 
should also have an opportunity of sending a deputation to London. 

The Committee’s Report was promptly accepted. A draft Constitu- 
tion was drawn up, embodying full responsible government save for 
reservations securing the natives in their existing position, assuring to 
the Company control of its lands and limiting the Assembly’s right to 
legislate in regard to minerals and railways. In September 1921 
a delegation headed by Sir Charles Coghlan proceeded to London. 
But in the meantime the movement, originally very small, in favour 
of joining forces with the Union rather than facing the dangers of 
isolation had gathered strength in Rhodesia and had attracted great 
interest in the Union. On their way to England the delegates met 
General Smuts and learned from him that the Union Government 
would offer generous terms to Rhodesia on incorporation, though 
definite terms could not be framed without consultation. In the 
following April a delegation proceeded to Cape Town to discuss 
terms of incorporation in the Union. The discussion was complicated 
by the necessity of securing the consent of the Company as well as 
of the people. General Smuts first struck a provisional bargain with 
the Company, and then embodied his terms to the settlers in a docu- 
ment to be laid before the people at a referendum.^ The principal 
provisions were that the Union was to pay the Company a liberal 
sum for the railways, the public works and its interest in the Crown 
lands, while Southern Rhodesia was to have ten representatives and 
five senators (one nominated to represent native interests) in the 
Union Parliament, together with a promise of ^^5, 000,000 for de- 
velopment. It was generally recognised that the terms were generous 
and would free the colony from much anxiety if adopted; and their 
effect was increased during a tour of the country by General Smuts, 
who made an excellent impression. Nevertheless at the referendum, 
held on 27 October 1922, the responsible government advocates 

^ B.S.A, Company's Annual Report for 1920, pp. 59 sqq, 

^ Ibid. pp. 64 sqq. 

* B,SA, Company s Annual Report for 1921-22, p. 37. 
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gained the day by 8774 votes to 5989. The Union proposals ac- 
cordingly fell to the ground. 

In September of the following year the territory was finally an- 
nexed to Great Britain and on i October 1923 the Constitution was 
established by Letters Patent, Sir John Chancellor assuming office 
as first Governor and Commander-in-Chief. In the interval a satis- 
factory arrangement had been come to between the Imperial Govern- 
ment, the Company and the elected members, by which the Company 
surrendered to the new Government the unalienated land, except 
3,700,000 acres previously appropriated for its own commercial 
purposes, on payment by the Imperial Government of 750,000, 
of which the Government of Rhodesia contributed ;^2, 000,000. The 
new Government was thus able to take office with the prospect of a 
small public debt, for which ample assets were held; the Imperial 
Government stepped out with a negligible loss, while the Company, 
in compensation for the loss of the unalienated land, received a large 
sum in cash in respect of administrative expenditure which it had 
regarded for many years as irrecoverable and retained the mineral 
rights and other commercial assets. 

The first election under the new Constitution was held on 29 April 
1924, and the first session of the new Legislative Assembly was 
opened on 30 May 1924. As was fitting. Sir Charles Coghlan became 
the first Prime Minister. The Charter was dead. But in its thirty-four 
years of existence the Company had performed a great imperial work 
without making any return to its shareholders, and the generous 
tributes paid to its services, particularly by the Buxton Committee, 
were well deserved. The seal was set upon the new order by a visit 
from H.R.H, the Prince of Wales in 1925. 

The story of this long constitutional struggle should not be allowed 
to obscure the remarkable material progress made by the colony 
through the energy of the settlers. In the course of a single generation 
a flourishing population grew up in a territory where formerly not a 
vestige of civilisation could be seen. At Salisbury, the seat of Govern- 
ment, at Bulawayo, where Lobengula ruled his impis down to 1893, 
at Umtali, Gwelo, Fort Victoria and elsewhere, prosperous townships 
arose from the bare veld. Those who settled on the land suffered 
severe reverses down to 1901 when an outbreak of African Coast 
fever among cattle, following upon malaria, the Matabele rebellion, 
rinderpest and the Boer War, appeared to dispose finally of the idea 
that Rhodesia could become an agricultural country. But the settlers 
refused to be discouraged. With cattle, maize-growing and, later on, 
tobacco, they contrived to establish themselves, and within a few 
years numerous model farms testified to solid success. This urban and 
agricultural enterprise, however, would not have been possible with- 
out the markets provided by the mining industry which, if it never 
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quite justified early hopes, always gave good returns and in some 
cases a fortune to the seekers. In the early days gold-mining sustained 
almost as severe a blow from reckless flotations as agriculture sus- 
tained from pestilence. But through it all the small worker — perhaps 
the most characteristic figure in Rhodesia — pursued his hazardous 
way with a tiny mill and a few native labourers. In later years base 
minerals in which the country is rich, especially chrome and asbestos, 
began to play an important part, but throughout the period dealt 
with gold was the backbone of the country, and the small worker was 
perhaps its most deserving citizen. 

In Northern Rhodesia, meanwhile, different factors were operating. 
This territory of nearly 300,000 square miles contained only 3000 
white persons, while the native population numbered nearly a million. 
Moreover, except for a small settlement of about 250 Europeans round 
or about Fort Jameson in the extreme East, the white population was 
(and indeed still is) concentrated along the railway line connecting 
BulavJayo with the Belgian Congo. Between East and West com- 
munication was cut off by wild and roadless country, sparsely in- 
habited by natives. Down to the year 19 1 1 the territory was divided 
into two provinces, North-Western (centred round Livingstone) and 
North-Eastern (centred round Fort Jameson), and their amalgama- 
tion in that year by Order in Council^ did nothing to solve the problem 
of communication. As the Buxton Committee was to point out later, 
there was no essential homogeneity either in population, geographical 
features or history. To make matters worse, the territory had never 
been self-supporting, the deficits borne by the Company having 
reached in 1921 a total of more than one and a quarter million 
pounds. Obviously no question of self-government could aiise; and 
the Advisory Council of five members elected by the white settlers, 
which was set up in 1917, contributed little to the stock of political 
experience. Yet it was obviously desirable that on laying down the 
administration of Southern Rhodesia, the Company should also be 
relieved of its harassing administrative responsibilities in the North. 
The settlers demanded that the question of the Company’s land and 
mineral rights should, following precedent, be referred to the Judicial 
Committee: the Company, recalling the expense and delay of the 
earlier proceedings, wished their claims to be disposed of by agreement 
with the Crown. The dispute was considered by the Buxton Com- 
mittee which reported, in April 1921,^ that it could make no definite 
recommendation as to the future form of government until the 
Company’s rights had been elucidated ; they proposed a reference to 
the Judicial Committee rather than to arbitration. Meanwhile, the 
only suggestion for future government was that a Legislative Council 

^ Statute Law of N. Rhodesia (Ed. MacDonell, PJ.), p. lOi. 

* BS.A, Company* s Annual Report for 1920, p. 88. 
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should be established in order to give the settlers a more effective 
share in the Government. 

The aversion of all concerned from further legal proceedings fortu- 
nately enabled the obstacles to be overcome. Northern Rhodesia 
was brought into the settlement arranged for the South. The Company 
retained its mineral rights, but abandoned its land claims subject to 
a half interest for forty years in the net proceeds of land sold in the 
North-Western area, where clear concessions from Lewanika, Chief 
of theBarotse, had been approved by the Imperial Government. The 
ground was thus cleared for a change of government, and by the 
Northern Rhodesian Order-in-Council of 1924^ the territory became 
a Crown Colony on 31 March 1924, with Sir Herbert Stanley as first 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief. At the same time a Legislative 
Council was set up, containing a minority of elected members. 

In both Territories, as the Report of the Board of Directors testified, 
the transfer of the Company’s administrative duties was effected 
entirely without friction or inconvenience to the public. 

Having thus laid down its administrative functions, the Company 
then retained as a reward for the efforts of its shareholders over thirty- 
five years : 

{a) Mineral rights throughout Southern and Northern Rhodesia. 
The forxuer have since been purchased by the Government of 
Southern Rhodesia for 5(^1,000,000. 

{b) About 600,000 acres of land and certain preferential rights in 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate. 

(c) Mineral rights over 14,000 square miles and surface rights over 
2,700,000 acres of land in Nyassaland. 

(d) Half-interest in the proceeds of land sales in North-Western 
Rhodesia. 

(e) 2,500,000 acres of freehold land in North-Eastern Rhodesia. 

(/) The right to receive title to some 3,700,000 acres of land in 

Southern Rhodesia, being Grown land appropriated by the Company 
to its own purposes during its period of administration.^ 

Throughout the whole of the period the conduct of the natives in 
both Territories was exemplary. The resultofthe great rebellion of 1896 
was accepted as final and no further attempt to oust the white man has 
been contemplated by either Matabeleor Mashona tribes. The absence 
of serious grievances contributed to produce this satisfactory state 
of affairs. In both Territories the natives, unlike their brethren of 
the Union, have far more land reserved to them than they can possibly 
use, and their wealth, which is measured in cattle, has increased 
accordingly. As far back as 1913 Dr Jameson was able to say, in the 
speech referred to earlier, that in ten years native herds had risen from 

^ Northern Rhodesian Government Gazette^ 2 1 March 1 924. 

• B,S,A, Company's Annual Report for 1923, p. 3. 
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54,000 head to 400,000 head. ‘‘That”, as he said, “is eloquent of the 
good treatment of the natives in this country.”^ During the Great 
War their loyalty was put to a searching test by the withdrawal of a 
large part of the white police force which was required to officer the 
two native regiments raised for service in East Africa. That no sus- 
picion of trouble arose in that trying time was satisfactory proof of 
their general contentment. 

{ c ) The Protectorates 

When the self-governing colonies in South Africa were united in 
1910 the three Protectorates, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swazi- 
land, continued to be administered by Resident Commissioners as 
separate units under the South African High Commission. The 
maintenance of separate administrations was forced on His Majesty’s 
Government by native apprehensions — political necessity proving 
stronger than geography or economics. The Union Government 
took over from the Cape the collection of customs, paying a fixed 
percentage to each of the Protectorates by the Customs Agreement of 
1910 in Basutoland and Swaziland ; it also carried on the Post Office. 
The general law of the Union runs in all three territories, as do 
Union statutes to some extent. Union currency is used, and so far 
as there are any such services as railways or even railway omnibuses, 
they are provided from the Union. The Protectorates gained by 
requiring no customs houses on their borders, and they were not 
ungenerously treated in the share of revenue allotted to them; but 
the benefits of the tariffs designed in later years to protect Union 
industries were more dubious. 

The Act of Union provided, indeed, that on conditions laid down in 
a schedule, the Protectorates might be transferred to the Union by the 
King with the advice of the Privy Council on address from the Union 
Parliament. But immediately after inaugurating the Union in 1910 
the Duke of Connaught visited Bechuanaland and, significantly, 
his speeches were preoccupied with the question, which was so 
exercising the minds of the Bechuana, of the inclusion some day of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate in the Union. When the plan of 
separate administrations was originated — to save the Cape from the 
embarrassment of Basutoland in the ’eighties,^ and Khama and other 
Bechuana chiefs from subjection to Mr Rhodes, whom they distrusted, 
whether as Prime Minister of the Cape or as Chairman of the 
Chartered Company — the ultimate authority of Downing Street W2is 
not seriously questioned even in Cape Colony. From the time of 
Union to the passage of the Statute of Westminster, however, there 
was a recognition of the virtual independence of the Dominion, 
even in native policy. In 1930 the office of High Commissioner was 
^ P.665. * p, 514. 
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separated from that of Governor-General, emphasising differences of 
policy, but leaving the Protectorates outside the Union, as the natives 
preferred, yet also cut off from enjoying the ministrations of the 
regular British Colonial Service. 

During this period several notable chiefs gave place to new men. 
Letsie of Basutoland was succeeded by Griffith in 1912, and in 
Swaziland a long minority ended with the installation of Sobhuza II, 
a young chief trained at the missionary station at Lovedale, who 
interested himself in the promotion of plans for a National School, 
while sturdily maintaining native customs. In Bechuanaland Bathoen 
died in 1910, Sebele in 1911; in 1924 Linchwe, who had set a wise 
example by insisting on the conservation of three years’ supply of 
food-corn, prohibiting sales below that amount, was succeeded by 
a capable regent, Isang, who co-operated actively with the Dutch 
Reformed Church in the establishment of a Bakhatla National School. 
Khama of the Bamangwato, perhaps the real originator of the Protec- 
torate, died in 1923 at a very advanced age. In internal matters he was 
notable especially for his enforcement of temperance and for the pro- 
motion of Christianity among his people. He was succeeded by Sek- 
goma, on whose death in 1 925 the regency passed to Khama’s youngest 
son Tshekedi. Under all these chiefs the Protectorates adhered to a 
form of “indirect rule” which consisted in the Administration leaving 
extensive powers to the chief and interfering as little as possible, 
as if on the theory that to keep order was the first essential, and 
that no one did this so effectively as the tribal chief. The backing 
given by the Administration tended to weaken old tribal checks and 
to make the chief’s rule autocratic. In 1912 a special Court, with 
a Union advocate as President, was set up in Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland as a stronger substitute for the Resident Commissioner’s 
Court which was the earlier form of jurisdiction. This Court has 
jurisdiction in all civil and criminal cases, including the right to 
review the proceedings of inferior Courts and to hear appeals. In 1920 
separate European and Native Advisory Councils were established 
in Bechuanaland, and in 1921 a European Advisory Council for 
Swaziland. Since 1928 Bechuanaland has had a Judicial Com- 
missioner who sits either with or without the Resident Commissioner 
in the latter’s court. Appeal in all three territories lies direct to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. A Basutoland National 
Council of Natives, consisting of ninety-five members nominated by 
the chiefs and five by the High Commissioner, continued to meet 
periodically to “consult and advise” on domestic affairs. 

Meantime the example of Northern Nigeria was beginning to sug- 
gest to the Colonial Office the possibility of something more con- 
structive in the way of real local government, with financiad responsi- 
bility. Unfortunately the poverty of the Protectorates made it 
impossible to spare the money for the institution of native Treasuries. 
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But since the visit of the Right Honourable L. S. Amery, Secretary 
of State, in 1927, Resident Commissioners would appear to have 
been chosen from among men with experience in other colonies 
rather than as formerly from the services of the Protectorates 
themselves. Both in Basutoland and Bechuanaland proclamations 
were drafted intended to define the powers of the chiefs and bring 
them under control, and to prepare for new developments of ‘‘indirect 
rule”. Opposition has sufficed to hinder any real change, but a 
certain tension was thus set up. The views of the importance of 
native interests authoritatively expressed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in a famous White Paper of 1930,^ though shared by the new 
Dominions Office to which control had passed in 1925, hardly 
accorded with the trend of legislation in the Union and drew sharp 
comment from Union ministers. Neither did the newer policy 
altogether commend itself to old-fashioned chiefs who were accus- 
tomed to look to the Protectorate Administration to uphold, rather 
than control, their own privileges. But in spite of all the disabilities 
of isola^tion, absorption by the Union came no nearer. The natives 
valued the freedom of their position and native distrust still inspired 
questions asked at frequent intervals. So late as 20 July 1933, an 
answer was given in the House of Lords to the effect that the British 
Government adhered to “ pledges which have been given by successive 
Governments in the past” that the transfer contemplated by the 
South Africa Act would not be carried out without giving Parliament 
“an opportunity of discussing and, if they wished, of disapproving, 
any proposals for transfer”. The native population was to have “full 
opportunity of expressing their views”, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not “support any proposal of transfer if it involved any 
impairment of such safeguards for native rights and interests as the 
Schedule [of the Act of Union] was designed to secure”. 

Economically Basutoland is a highly attractive mountain country, 
with a few broad fertile valleys which are good for wheat. But though 
the rainfall is reliable, the growing season is short, and country which 
would be ideal for sheep farming, with perhaps a score of people 
to the square mile, has to carry forty or fifty, sometimes up to a 
hundred, with serious deterioration. Of an estimated area of 1 1,716 
square miles as much as 6000 square miles has been reckoned practi- 
cally uninhabitable. There is no alienation of land to Europeans. 
The small export of wool, mohair, and wheat, with some cattle, 
hides and skins, is far from sufficient to maintain a population 
reckoned in 1921 to be about half a million. 

The enormous expanse of Bechuanaland, about 275,000 square 
miles, is all of it very dry, some of it virtually desert. Agriculture being 
precarious, the country is almost wholly dependent on cattle, with the 
1 ParL Pap. 1929-30, xxiii [Gmd. 3573]. 
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beginnings of cream and dairy production, and a small trade in karosses 
and curios. By agreement with the British South Africa Company, 
which also owns considerable ‘‘blocks” of farmland on and near the 
railway line, the Bamangwato country was at last thrown open in 
1931 to prospecting for minerals. These if found might provide the 
supplementary revenue that is so much needed. Much land outside 
executive “reserves” is held as Crown land. 

Swaziland is the most varied of the three Protectorates. The hills 
have a good rainfall, as befits the home of the chief native “rain- 
maker”. The fertile plains, however, are less well watered and subject 
to malaria. There is some mineral wealth, not unimportant tin, and 
some gold. But during the interregnum of the ’eighties the ruling 
chief made such wholesale concessions to Europeans that a Com- 
mission whose decisions began to take effect in 19 1 1 found that more 
than the total acreage of the country had been “ conceded ”. Between 
1 91 1 and 1914, therefore, natives were moved off concession areas 
and the native population of some 120,000 was provided with 
“reserves” amounting to about a third of the country’s total of 
6704 square miles. Large areas in the south are actually farmed by 
Europeans whose production, especially of tobacco, has added to the 
total wealth; but since the cost, for example, of education for these 
Europeans was a burden on the general revenue of the country, this 
did not simplify the problem of administering Sv/aziland as a 
predominantly native area. 

This is no easy matter in any of the territories, each of which is 
expected to maintain a full establishment out of its own resources. 
The Bechuanaland Report for 1915-16 noted that revenue for the 
first time slightly exceeded expenditure. This happened again in 
the following year, but in spite of starvation economy His Majesty’s 
Imperial Treasury has repeatedly had to meet deficits. Basutoland 
was on the whole solvent, but in all three Protectorates the cost of 
the government to the natives is high, the native tax in each of the 
three territories being quite as high as in the Union — and if the chiefs’ 
levies are included sometimes higher — although resources are pro- 
portionately less. The natives have been dependent for revenue, and 
even for livelihood, on the export of their own labour. The Ad- 
ministrations have almost complacently treated this dependence on 
wage-earning as inevitable; Swaziland, for example, in 1920-1 
reported that “labour though not plentiful is adequate for farming, 
mining, road-making, etc.”, and it has been generally assumed in 
effect that aU is well, since there are always the mines to fall back 
upon. But the Annual Reports of the various administrations have 
noted the disturbing effects of upheavals such as the Rand strikes 
of 1913-14 and 1922, and in later years Basutoland, which has long 
depended to a special extent on the diamond mines, has been adversely 
affected by the misfortunes that h^ve befallen the industry. 
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The War, which followed so closely after the Union, had little 
direct effect upon the Protectorates, but indirectly it emphasised the 
weakness of their economic position. Though a Swaziland Report 
noted an entire lack of native interest in the course of the War, the 
other two Protectorates provided companies of a Native Labour 
Contingent, which did good service, Basutoland contributed £ 50,000 
to war funds, and even Swaziland in the end furnished at least one 
aeroplane. The rise in prices added heavily to the costs of administra- 
tion, even to the burden of such items as the equipment of the police; 
labour on the other hand was so plentiful that native wages showed 
relatively little rise to balance rising prices, even if the better return 
for wheat and especially for wool brought some compensation and 
gave Basutoland a few years of comparatively elastic revenue. 

By diverting energy from ordinary affairs the War undoubtedly 
retarded natural development, and in some respects there has been 
retrogression; Basutoland in particular has suffered from over- 
crowding, with consequent over-grazing and disastrous soil erosion. 
Though enjoying an extremely healthy climate, this Protectorate was 
not only swept like the rest by influenza in 1918, v.ith a death roll 
which was certainly under-estimated at 15,000, but in 192 1-2 the 
Administrator reported that typhus, a disease of deficiency and dirt, 
“must be regarded as now endemic’’. Both in Basutoland and 
Bechuanaland medical reports indicated a serious spread of venereal 
disease; but the medical service to cope with these evils, and with 
the malaria of Bechuanaland and lower Swaziland, was a mere 
skeleton, there being only seven small hospitals as late as 1932 for 
the huge area of Bechuanaland. Basutoland indeed had a well- 
equipped leper settlement; but the burden of medical reports seemed 
to be that health must be regarded as “fairly good” so long as there 
is no epidemic. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE UNION CONSTITUTION AND ITS WORKING 

In origin the Union Constitution resembles closely the constitutions 
of the sister Dominions. It was drafted by a Convention appointed 
by the Parliaments of the four self-governing colonies; ratification by 
each of these bodies followed, save in Natal where a referendum was 
held; and finally the draft bill was submitted by a South African 
delegation to the Imperial Parliament which gave to it the hall-mark 
of legal validity. 

Technically, therefore, the fundamental law of the Union is a 
British Act amendable and repealable by the Parliament of Great 
Britain,^ for the wide powers possessed by the Union Legislature in 
terms of the constitution do not detract from the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament. The well-known limitations to Dominion sove- 
reignty found in the Crown’s prerogative, the doctrine of repugnancy, 
the doctrine of territoriality et hoc genus omne clearly show that at the 
inauguration of the Union the South African Parliament was a non- 
sovereign legislative body.^ The subject of the legal status of the 
Union does not enter here. More cogent is the question of the nature 
of the Union Constitution qua Union, i.e. from the South African 
angle alone. While always striving for federation South Africa in the 
end achieved a legislative union, but the spirit of compromise charac- 
teristic of the Convention left many traces of federalism. Among 
these are equal representation of the provinces in the Senate which 
has been extended by a convention to the nominated senators as well ; 
the acceptance of the provincial franchise for Union purposes; the 
fixed minimum membership given to Natal and the Orange Free 
State in the House of Assembly; the Provincial Constitutions; and, 
as far as party politics will permit, the representation of all the 
Provinces in the Union Cabinet.® Yet these federal features are 
merely superficial, for the Parliament of the Union has power to 
repeal or amend any of the provisions of the constitution, subject to 
certain time limits (which have now expired), or to special pro- 
cedure, or to reservation.* 

The Executive Government of the Union is vested in the King but 
may be administered by a Governor-General.® There is an assump- 
tion that the King will always be represented by a Governor-General, 

^ South Africa Act (9 Edw. VII, c. 9). 

* Keith, A. B., ^sponsible Government in the Dominions y ii, 745 sqq,) Dicey, A. V., Intro- 
duction to the Law of Constitution, 8th ed. (1915), pp. ‘'01-5. 

* South Africa Act, 1909, ss. 24, 25, 35, 53, 6^94. 

* Ibid. s. 152. ■ ' Ibid. s. 8. 
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for all subsequent provisions relating to the exercise of executive 
government refer to the Governor-General and not to the King.^ The 
Governor-General is appointed by the King, but the conventional 
usages as to advice given to His Majesty in this connection are com- 
mon to all the Dominions and need not be elaborated here. The 
office of Governor-General for the Union was created by Letters 
Patent.^ During the period ig 10-21 the Governor-General was the 
executive head of the Union as well as High Commissioner, i.e. the 
agent of the British Government. His functions were limited by 
statute, his discretion guided by Instructions, and he corresponded 
with and through ‘‘one of His Majesty’s principal Secretaries of 
State”. While the Governor-General lacks the character of a Viceroy 
in his relationship with the British Government, he approaches more 
closely to a constitutional monarch in his dealings with his Union 
advisers. In neither case is he irresponsible. Political responsibility 
to the Secretary of State might lead to his recall; legal liability might 
involve Jiim in a suit at law. Hence, when the Government seeks 
indemnity for breaches of law, the Governor- General is covered like- 
wise by such indemnity.^ 

Numerous provisions in the Union constitution vest functions in 
the Governor-General-in-Council, e.g. the nomination of senators, 
the appointment of administrators and of judges.^ Other clauses 
empower the Governor-General to choose executive councillors, ap- 
point and dismiss ministers, summon and prorogue Parliament, 
recommend appropriation or taxing bills, assent to, withhold assent 
from or reserve a bill for the signification of the King’s pleasure.® 
In practice the distinction between the Governor-General-in-Council 
and the Governor-General sole is slight. A Union statute has in fact 
defined the term Governor-General as “the officer for the time being 
administering the government of the Union acting by and with the 
advice of the Executive Council thereof unless the context otherwise 
requires”.® Pie is instructed to consult his ministers on all topics, but 
his discretion is guided or limited with regard to reservation of bills 
and the exercise of the prerogative of pardon."^ For though the Crown’s 
right of disallowance has not been exercised in the Union and is no 
more than a constitutional survival, the reservation of bills (if statutory) 
is real and has been acted upon on several occasions.® So far all 
reserved bills have been ultimately assented to by Order-in-Council. 


^ E.g. s. 12; cf. Keith, A. B., in Journal of Comparative Legislation^ 2nd ser., xi (1909), 46. 
2 29 Dec. 1909 {Union Gov. Gaz. i of 1910). 

® Act I of 1914, 2(1) (a). Since 1928, the Governor-General has ceased to be the agent 
of the British Government. 

* South Africa Act, 1909, .ss. 24, 68, 100. * Ibid. ss. 12, 14, 20, 62, 64. 

® Interpretation Act, 5 of 1910; Nathan, M., The South African Commonwealth ^ p. 21. 

^ Royal Instructions, 29 Dec. 1909, vii and ix {Union Gov. Gaz. i of 1910). 

® E.g. Electoral Acts, 12 and 31 of 1918; Financial Relations Acts, 9 of 1917 and 5 of 1921. 
The reserving power has been abolished by the Status Act (1934). 
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The relations between the Governor-General and his ministers have 
been pleasant, sometimes cordial. Botha and Lord Buxton had 
numerous, almost daily, informal discussions.^ Buxton sometimes also 
consulted Merrimail and other influential private members, the con- 
stitutional correctness of which Merriman doubted.^ In public, the 
Governor-General must be more circumspect, since his ministers alone 
are responsible for his political speeches.® Formal meetings between the 
Governor-General and the ministers take place in Executive Council 
over which the Governor-General presides, but on at least one occa- 
sion Lord Buxton deliberated with his ministers in cabinet.^ 

The constitution empowers the Governor-General to summon an 
unlimited number of executive councillors and to appoint officers not 
exceeding ten (increased to eleven in 1925) to administer such depart- 
ments of state as may be established.^ Each of these officers, styled 
ministers, must be sworn to the Council and must find a seat in 
Parliament within three months of taking office. A member of Parlia- 
ment who takes ministerial office does not vacate his seat thereby. 
While in law the Executive Council may be wider than the ministry, 
there is in fact no distinction between these bodies for, so far, only 
ministers have been sworn to the Council. In view of the smallness 
of the ministry all its members are in the cabinet. There are no 
parliamentary under-secretaries in the Union. The Governor’s con- 
stitutional relations with his ministers and the relations between 
ministers and Parliament are in the Union broadly similar to those 
prevailing in Great Britain. But, as has been noted in an earlier 
chapter,® the federal element was very marked in the earlier Union 
ministries, and Cabinet solidarity proved to be less effective than 
at Westminster. The ministers are the political heads of depart- 
ments and are not expected to be experts in departmental routine, 
a matter for permanent officials. But the smallness of the population 
of South Africa has made it possible for ministers to obtain fuller 
knowledge and more control in actual administration than is 
practicable in Great Britain. Following the Cape practice, a minister 
may sit and speak in both Houses, though he may vote only in that 
of which be is a member.'^ 

The legislative power of the Union is vested in a Parliament con- 
sisting of the King, the Senate and the House of Assembly.® According 
to one commentator this clause is fundamental and unalterable® but 
section 152 provides for the repeal or alteration of any of the pro- 

^ Buxton, Earl, General Botluiy pp. 217 sqq. 

• Laurence, (Sir) P. M., Life ofj.X, Merriman, p. 402. 

• Keith, Responsible Government in the Dominions, i, 279. 

^ On the pc»ce terms with German South West Africa; see Buxton, Botha, p. 224, 

• South Ajfrica Act, ss. 12, 14. 

• Vi^ supra, p, 642, ’ South Africa Act, s. 52. 

• Ibid. s. 19. * Nathan, South African Commonwealth, p. 36. 
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visions of the South Africa Act. Parliament has full power to make 
laws for the '‘peace, order and good government” of the Union — a 
convenient formula covering sovereign legislative power within the 
Union.^ Its privileges are defined by statute and are narrower in 
scope than those of the British Parliament.^ Each House may lay 
down rules of procedure which are in the main modelled upon those 
prevailing at Westminster.^ In the conduct of parliamentary business 
there is litde to choose between the Union and other parts of the 
Empire. There is the usual leisurely gait during the early part of the 
session and the frantic rush at the end. There is the usual complaint 
of the Opposition that the Government curtails debate and stifles 
criticism. In 1914 the Indemnity and Deportation Bill was forced 
through committee after thirty hours of continuous debate. These 
“third degree” methods to wear down opposition were followed by 
the adoption of the closure. There were complaints, even from the 
Government benches, that ministers shifted the order papers about 
to suit ♦their convenience without notice or regard for the members.^ 
An interesting innovation is a joint rule, adopted in 1916, whereby 
any public bill may be proceeded with in the next ensuing session 
at the stage it had reached in the previous session provided no dissolu- 
tion has taken place in the interval. Each House elects its own pre- 
siding officer but the election is on party lines. For this reason, in con- 
trast with British practice, the Speaker is opposed in his constituency 
and does not stand aloof from pohtical addresses outside Parliament. 
Yet withal the prestige of the Speakership stands high. The summons, 
prorogation and dissolution of Parliament are governed by the 
well-known conventional rules operating in Great Britain and the self- 
governing Dominions. The powers and prerogatives of the Governor- 
General with respect to legislation have already been mentioned.^ 
The South Africa Act provided for the constitution of the Senate 
for a period of ten years.® Four-fifths of the members were to be 
elected on the equal basis of eight from each Province; the remaining 
fifth were to be nominated — an unusual combination in an Upper 
House. In the vain hope that the Senate would be a non-party body, 
the elections were to be conducted on the principle of proportional 
representation,*^ but this hope was stultified ab initio by the fact that 
the electoral colleges were political bodies, being composed for the 
first election of the members of the existing colonial legislatures, and 
thereafter of the Provincial Councillors with the members of the 
House of Assembly for each Province sitting together. In practice 
the elections are rigidly controlled by the party caucus and the 
vagaries of the transferable vote have been minutely examined by 

^ South Africa Act, s. 59; R, v. McChlery ([1912] A.D. 199). 

* South Africa Act, s. 57; The Powers and Privileges of Parliament Act, 19 of 191 1. 

® South Africa Act, s. 50. 

* House of Assembly Debates, 1913, c. iSig. 

® Vide supra^ p. 677. ® l^uth Africa Act, s. 24, ’ Ibid. s. 134. 
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party whips to give the best party results.^ Indecent bargainings 
with “independents” have not been uncommon. Four of the eight 
nominees were to be selected “ on the ground mainly of their thorough 
acquaintance by reason of their official experience or otherwise, with 
the reasonable wants and wishes of the coloured races in South 
Africa”. This elastic proviso has not deterred the Government from 
nominating good party men. The qualification of senators included 
a higher age limit and the ownership of immovable property, well- 
known features of conservative Upper Houses.^ 

The House of Assembly is elected by direct popular vote for a 
period of five years, unless earlier dissolved. There must be a session 
of Parliament once at least in every year. The franchise laws of the 
several colonies were to remain in force until Parliament otherwise 
decided. Elaborate safeguards were laid down for the retention of 
the non-European franchise at the Gape.^ As an additional security, 
all bills amending any of the provisions in the chapter headed 
“House of Assembly ” were to be reserved.^ Much amending legislation 
governing electoral procedure,® regulating press criticism during elec- 
tions, providing for voting by post,® and most recently for enfranchising 
European women has been passed, but the entrenched native 
franchise clause still stands. 

Much attention was given to the composition of the House. The 
Convention agreed upon a House of 121 members rising to a maxi- 
mum of 150; a happy mean, for the House is large enough to permit 
the party system to work smoothly and yet not so large as to delay 
business unduly and be a drain upon the country’s purse. This has 
avoided the difficulties met with in the Commonwealth of Australia 
where the House is composed of only 75 members. The allocation 
of seats as between Provinces was broadly in proportion to the number 
of European male adults in the several Provinces with a more liberal 
treatment ( f the two smaller Provinces whose representation was not 
to be reduced for ten years after union or until the House should 
have reached its maximum of 150, whichever was the longer period.® 
Adequate provision was made for increased representation provided 
that no Province should be given any additional seats “until the total 
number of European male adults in such Province exceeds the quota 
of the Union multiplied by the number of members allotted to such 
Province for the time being”.® 

The Convention, upon reconsideration, abandoned the idea of 
proportional voting for Assembly elections and decided upon single 
member constituencies, to be mapped out by a Judicial Delimitation 

^ Cape Times, 4 Sept. 1929; Cape Argus, 3 Sept. 1929. 

® South Africa Act, s. 26. 

* Ibid. ss. 35, 36. * S. 152. ® Electoral Act, 12 of 1918. 

® Electoral Act, ii of 1926. 

7 Women’s Enfranchisement Act, 18 of 1930. ® South Africa Act, ss. 33, 152. 

• Ibid, s. 34 (IV) ; for details see Nathan, South African Commonwealth, ch. ix. 
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Commission and revised after every quinquennial census.^ While each 
division shall, as far as possible, be equal to the quota of the Province, 
the Commissioners shall take into consideration community or 
diversity of interests”, “sparsity or density of population”, but in no 
case beyond 15 per cent, of the provincial quotas.^ Merriman all along 
fought against a mere counting of heads; “wealth, occupation and 
area” should be given weight. Though the Delimitation Commission 
has never been guilty of gerrymandering, in practice the urban con- 
stituencies are loaded to their maxima and the more remote rural 
areas have the benefit of the minimum quotas. Since Natal and the 
Orange Free State have smaller provincial quotas than the Cape and 
the Transvaal, it is not uncommon to find an urban division at the 
Cape having twice as many voters on the register as a rural division 
in Natal.^ 

When the first Union Parliament met, Tapper Houses were some- 
what out of favour. “All our experience goes to show”, wrote 
Merriman to Bryce, “that Upper Houses are either nuisances or 
nullities.”^ With the conflict raging in Great Britain between the 
Commons and the Lords before them, the Union House of Assembly 
was too ready to endorse this view. The Senate did not take kindly 
to this interpretation. In the first session there were complaints (since 
often reiterated) that the time of the Senate was being wasted for 
the convenience of the other House. The unseemly rush at the end 
of the session was resented.^ On one occasion seven finance bills were 
taken through all stages in the Senate on a single day. Though by 
law all bills, save money bills, may be initiated in the Senate, the 
Government was loath to take advantage of this provision. Sub- 
sequently, some non-party measures were introduced first in the 
Upper House, but here again there were complaints that ministers 
were too ready to change their minds in the Assembly after accepting 
certain amendments in the Senate.® In the first Parliament many 
senators regarded themselves as non-party men with freedom to speak 
and vote “according to their convictions”.'^ W. P. Schreiner, one 
of the nominated senators, voted frequently against the Government. 
The Senate protested against the tendency to legislate by regulation 
or by resolution,® and it considered itself slighted because the Govern- 
ment had made no reference in Senate to the circumstances of Hull's 
resignation. The Prime Minister regretted the “unintentional slight”, 
but Smuts bluntly told the senators that the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet was a “ question that touched the prerogative of the Crown ” 

The exact functions of the Senate with regard to money bills caused 
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South Africa Act, s. 38. * South Africa Act, s. 40; Laurence, Merriman^ p. 274. 

Delimitation Commission Report {Union Gov. Gaz. 2 of 1910). 

Quoted in Laurence, Merriman, pp. 385-6. 

Senate Debates, 1913, cc. 245-51. ® /bid. 1912, cc. 779-86. 

Ibid. 1910-11, c. 254; 1912, c. 252. ® Ibid. 12 Dec, 1910; 1912, c. 804. 
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further difficulties. While accepting the constitutional limitations 
upon its powers of amending money bills/ the Senate by no means 
saw eye to eye with the Assembly as to what constituted a money bill, 
and claimed the privilege, possessed by the Australian Upper House, 
of suggesting amendments for the consideration of the Assembly, by 
placing such suggestions in brackets, with an explanatory footnote 
that these do not form part of the bill.^ It refused to concur with the 
Assembly in regard to the payment of members on the ground that 
such a resolution was illegal / and insisted (with success) that the Con- 
troller and Auditor General should submit his report to both Houses.^ 

Apart from the normal procedure governing legislation the con- 
stitution provides for joint-sittings of both Houses for two distinct 
purposes. One is for amending certain clauses of the Act of Union, 
when the bill in question must be agreed to at the third reading by 
not less than two-thirds of the total number of members of both 
Houses.® Two of these clauses® had entrenched the provincial 
representation in the House of Assembly until such time as the 
total number of members should reach 150. The remaining two*^ 
aimed at safeguarding the equality of English and Dutch as official 
languages, and preventing the disqualification on the grounds of race 
or colour of persons otherwise qualified to become voters in the Gape. 
The exigencies of the War necessitated an amendment of section 34 
and the first joint-sitting took place in 1918.® The next joint-sitting 
occurred in 1925 when Parliament voted that Afrikaans should be 
included in Dutch for official purposes.® Both these amendments were 
non-party agreements and were carried at the joint-session without a 
dissentient. In 1929 another joint-sitting to amend section 35 was 
fought fiercely on party lines and failed to secure the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 

Joint-sittings may also be held to overcome deadlock between the 
two Houses. If the House of Assembly pass a money bill and the 
Senate rHect it, the Governor-General may convene a joint-sitting 
in the same session; if the Senate reject any other bill in two suc- 
cessive sessions, a joint-sitting may then be held. The fate of the 
disputed bill is determined by a bare majority of the total number 
present at the division at such joint-sitting.^® No provision exists for 
a joint-sitting in regard to bills initiated in the Senate — a difficulty 
which has stood in the way of the introduction of contentious measures 
in the Senate as Government bills. No deadlock resulting in joint- 
sittings occurred until 1925. 

^ South Africa Act, s. 60. 

* Senate Debates, 1910-11, c. 300; ibid. 1912, cc. 131-7. For the whole question see 
Memorandum i of 1912, s. 35, S.G. 4 — 1918 (Minority Report, vi-vii) [s. i — 1917]. 

* Senate Debates, 1913, cc. 361-2. 

* Exchequer and Audit Act, 21 of 191 1, s. 40. • South Africa Act, s. 152. 

* Ibid. ss. 33 > 34-. , ’ Ibid. ss. 137, 35. 

* Electoral Divisions Redelimitations Amendment Act, 31 of 1918. 

* Official Languages of the Union Act, 8 of 'i 925. South Africa Act, s. 63. 
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Before the first Senate had expired by efflux of time several enquiries 
had been held to report upon the future constitution of the Upper 
House.^ These reports were all in favour of strengthening rather than 
weakening the Senate. It was proposed that the number of nominees 
be reduced; that the remaining senators be directly elected by popular 
vote on a basis of proportional representation, each Province forming 
a single constituency; that provincial equality in the Senate be 
retained; that the Senate should have wider powers with regard to 
suggesting amendments to money bills; and that the ratio in numbers 
between the Senate and the Assembly should be as i : 2 or i : 3. 
It may be noted that the ratio of i : 3 adopted in 1910 has since 
declined with the increase in the number of members of the House 
of Assembly to the detriment of the Senate at a joint-sitting. The 
Government did not accept any of these suggestions and the second 
Senate was constituted according to the provisions laid down in the 
Act of Union .2 

WhilQ the Senate rejected several important public bills® before 
the Pact Government came into office in 1924, there was no real dead- 
lock until then, and there was even a suspicion of C'^llusion.^ Since 
then party feeling in the Senate has become more acute. The rejection 
of the Colour Bar Bill in 1925 led to an amending bill which ensured 
a docile Upper House for Governments of the future.^ The most 
drastic provision of this bill enables the Government to dissolve the 
Senate within 120 days after a general election; upon such a dissolu- 
tion and whenever a change of Government has occurred, the 
nominated senators vacate their seats. Before this bill came into effect 
there were sharp brushes between the Government and the Senate, 
the Senate rejecting several bills, all but one of these (the Flag Bill 
which was settled by agreement) being carried subsequently at a 
joint-sitting. The refusal of the Government to submit the German 
Trade Agreement to the Senate for ratification caused a great stir.® 
True to Merriman’s prophecy, the Senate had become a nuisance; 
six months later, following a dissolution, it subsided into a nullity. 

The decline of Parliamentary authority in recent years, due pardy 
to the complexity of the functions of Government, partiy to the 
rigidity of party organisation and discipline, is no less noticeable in 
the Union than in Great Britain. The delegation of law-making 
powers to ministers is a common characteristic.^ While ministers are 
politically responsible, the real framers of the numerous rules and 

^ S. I — 1917; S.G. 4 — 1918; Conference on future Constitution of Senate (t/.G. 65 of 
1920^ ; Journal of Comparative Legislation^ 3rd scriesj v (1923), 130-4. 

* iSouth Africa Act, s. 25. 

® The Moratorium Bill, 1918; Wage Board and Apprenticeship Bills, 1922. 

* Walker, op. cit. p. 568; Kound Table, No. 46. 

‘ Senate Act, 54 of 1926. 

* Journal of Comparative LeMation, 3rd scries, xi (1929), 252; Cape Times, 14 March 1929. 

^ Lees-Smith, H., Second Chambers, pp. 26-B, 
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orders are the permanent officials whom the ministers consult.^ 
Many pages of the Union statute book show evidence of the tendency 
to foster droit administratij and to detract from the majesty of the rule 
of law .2 The extent of ministerial discretion may vary from refusing 
to issue a letter of naturalisation without cause assigned® to pro- 
hibiting an individual from residing in a certain locality on the ground 
of causing ill-will between black and white the measure of delega- 
tion may likewise vary from declaring decisions of an Immigration 
Board final on questions of fact® to the repeal or amendment by 
Proclamation of Acts of Parliament affecting natives.® Nevertheless, 
the essential principles of the rule of law that officials are answerable 
before the ordinary courts and are liable in damages for abuse of 
authority apply to the Union;’ even a native may obtain damages 
from a police officer for malicious arrest.® By statute the Crown may 
be sued upon contract or tort,® but no action lies unless proof of 
damage suffered is established.^® In construing a statute which en- 
croaches on individual rights, the court will in case of doubt adopt 
the construction which favours liberty and the upholding of rights. 
Regulations made under the authority of an Act of Parliament must 
conform strictly to the provisions of the Act^^ and must be duly 
promulgated.^® But the courts are powerless against the wilful lawless- 
ness of the executive if Parliament condones such action. Thus in 
1914, Parliament indemnified the Government for the surreptitious 
deportation of nine persons even though such action was described 
as “lawless kidnapping’’ by a Transvaal judge. Incidentally, this 
Act was also one of attainder since the persons unlawfully deported 
were declared prohibited immigrants. That public opinion was against 
the Government was shown shortly afterwards in the Transvaal Pro- 
vincial Council elections. The Government sought power to dispense 
with Parliamentary indemnity under similar circumstances, but the 
good sense of Parliament foiled this effort.^® It, however, obtained 
extensive control over public meetings and the right to set up special 
courts whereby certain offences against the state may be tried without 
a jury. 


^ Gf. Macassey, L., “Law-making by Government Departments ”, Journal of Comparative 
Legislation^ 3rd ser., v (1923), 73 sqq., and Hewart, Lord, The New Despotism. 

* Article on “Administrative Law”, Cape Times, 27, 28 Aug. 1928. 

* Act 4 of 1910, s. 5. * Riotous Assemblies Act, 19 of 1930. 

® Act 22 of 1913, ss. 2, 3. • Native Administration Act, 38 of 1927. 

’ Whittaker v. Roos and Bateman ([1912] A.D. 92). 

® Ntisa V. Coetzee ([1914] E.D.L. 504). ® Grown Liabilities Act, i of 1910. 

Dalrymple and others v. Colonial Treasurer ([1910] T.P. 372). 

Joosub V. Immigration Appeal Board ([1919J G.P.D. 109). 

R, V. Nel ([1913] E.D.L. 332). R. v. Kombrin ([1920] T.P.D. 4.14). 

Hou^ of Assembly Debates, 1914, c. 316; Indemnity and Undesiraoles Special 
Deportation Act, i of 1914; Round Table, No. 14 (March 1914). 

** Peace Preservation Bill, Rowid Table, No. ij (June 1914), pp. 578 sqq.'. Walker, 
op. pp. 551-2* 

Riotous Assemblies and Criminal Law Amendment Act, 27 of 1914. 
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War, which is always fatal to liberty, inaugurated in Great Britain 
the reign of D.O.R.A., and, in South Africa, the rebellion which was 
born of it greatly strengthened arbitrary authority. Judges were too 
apt to remember the old tag salus reipublicae suprema lex^ and to forget 
one equally cogent, fiat justitia ruat cdelum. Yet there were many 
precedents for the potency of martial law when war was actually 
raging.^ A regulation under martial law was declared of retrospective 
validity; ^ a British subject interned by lawful authority^ was declared 
a prisoner of war and not entitled to a writ of Habeas Corpus.^ An 
Indemnity Act of 1915 validated all measures taken or to be taken for 
the maintenance of good order, and thus in effect condoned future 
breaches of the law without further indemnification.® 

The judicial system of the Union is fully centralised. The Pro- 
vincial Divisions are branches of the Supreme Court of South Africa 
and exist as mere geographical conveniences. Judges hold office 
during fgood behaviour;® magistrates are subject to Civil Service 
Acts. Since Union, the rules of evidence and procedure have been 
codified."^ That hoary English institution, trial by jury, has been 
subjected to much buffeting in South Africa. The grand jury has 
never existed, the civil jury has been abolished by statute,® and 
grave doubts exist as to the efficacy of the jury in criminal cases. 
As a bulwark of liberty against the Crown the jury no longer operates, 
since special courts may be set up for the trial of offenders without 
a jury.® These courts have so far been utilised for political offences, 
but the Government has done nothing to prevent the miscarriages 
of justice arising from the frequent acquittals of Europeans when 
charged with offences against natives; many of which have drawn 
stern comments from the bench.^® It should be added that since 1917 
an accused person may elect to be tried by a judge and assessors 
without a jury.^^ 

Since Union, the Privy Council has played but a small part in 
the South African judicial system. Appeals from a Provincial Division 
go to the Appellate Division and not to the Judicial Committee.^^ 
There is no appeal to the King-in-Council (excepting in maritime 

^ Krohn v. Minister of Defence ([1915] A.D. 191); the case of ex parte Marais ([1902] 
A.G. 109) and Van Reenen and Smit v. Att, Gen. ([1904] A.C. 1 14 followed). 

* Ex parte Kotze ([1914] T.P.D. 564). * 5 (6^ of Act 1 1 of 1915. 

* Nathan v. Union Government ([1915] G.P.D. 353). 

® Indemnity and Special Tribunal Act, ii of 1915, s. 6(c); Journal of Comparative 
Legislation^ 2nd ser., xxxviii (1917), 123. 

® South Africa Act, s. loi ; Judges* Salaries and Pensions Act, 16 of 1912. 

’ Administration of Justice Act, 27 of 1912; Griminal Procedure and Evidence Act, 
31 of 1917; Magistrates’ Gourts Act, 32 of 1917. 

® Act II of 1927. 

* Acts 27 of 1914, 1 1 of 1915, and 6 of 1922. 

See article on Administration of Griminal Law in South Africa, 37 South African 
Law Journal (1920), pp. 131-i; Brookes, E. H , in Coming of Age (1930), pp. 388-90. 

Act 31 of 1917, s. 215. 

South Africa Act, s. 104. 
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causes under the Colonial Laws and Admiralty Act, 1890) unless the 
King-in-Council grants special leave to appeal.^ The appeals have 
been few and have invariably failed to disturb the judgment of the 
Appellate Division. The Judicial Committee will only entertain ap- 
peals if a broad principle of jurisprudence is involved. ^ Parliament 
may restrict grounds of appeal, but such bills must be reserved. 

In the National Convention a strong argument used in favour of 
a unitary constitution was that the validity of Union statutes would 
not depend upon judicial decisions,* for federalism, as Dicey neatly 
put it, “substitutes litigation for legislation”.^ This view must be 
qualified because the constitution is sufficiently federal under section 
152 whereby special procedure must be observed for particular legisla- 
tion. The courts are competent to test whether such procedure has 
been followed.® Besides, the doctrine of repugnancy implies that the 
courts have power to test the validity of statutes.® The Act of Union 
specifically empowers the superior courts to decide the validity of 
Provincial Ordinances but is silent as to statutes;^ inferior courts 
which exercise these powers, as of right, were limited by later legisla- 
tion.® Parliament may deprive the superior courts of such powers 
and may even abolish the courts themselves, but the testing power 
would survive in the Privy Council, for Acts limiting the powers of 
the Privy Council must be reserved. 

At the establishment of the Union all assets of the several colonies, 
actual and contingent, became the property of the Union;® the 
Union likewise took over their liabilities.^® All revenues, save such as 
are derived from Railways and Harbours, are paid into a Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund, The rules governing appropriation, audit 
and control are similar to those prevailing in Great Britain. The 
Controller and Auditor-General holds on good behaviour and has 
far-reachii g inspectorial duties.^ He reports annually to Parliament. 

Much cogent criticism has of late been levelled at South African 
financial administration — that the estimates are grossly inaccurate; 
that supplementary estimates are needlessly heavy and frequent; that 


^ South Africa Act, s. io6. 
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special warrants are issued on flimsy grounds; that there is much 
irregularity in the manner in which authority is given for the spending 
of public moneys; that loan accounts are used indiscriminately for 
revenue purposes; that unauthorised expenditure is too readily con- 
doned; that there is friction between the Treasury, which ought not 
to be a spending department, and the Auditor-General; that the 
Public Accounts Committee is slack in its supervision and that it is 
actuated by party motives; that Parliament, the ultimate arbiter, 
does not even consider the reports of its own Committee.^ No one 
who watches contemporary politics can deny that much of this 
criticism applies to democratic systems in all countries. The root of 
the evil lies in the relationship between Cabinet and Parliament. The 
sword of impeachment or attainder no longer hangs over the neck 
of a defaulting minister. Even the high traditions of the British 
Public Accounts Committee have not enabled it to roar any louder 
than a sucking dove. Parliament is the ultimate judge, and, as long 
as it consents to register the ministerial will, no devices to control 
such will can work effectively. 

Failure of adequate control is thus inherent in the Parliamentary 
system. In the Union, during the years 1910-21, there were few 
glaring abuses. The Chairman of the Public Accounts Committee 
was a member of the Opposition and the Committee often divided 
on non-party lines. But Parliament paid scanty attention to its 
criticism and too readily acquiesced in authorising, ex post facto^ 
unwarranted expenditure.^ Unauthorised Expenditure Acts are 
hardy annuals in the Union. Courageous Auditors-General have had 
their spirits damped by the chilly receptions of their reports and the 
occasional open hostility of ministers.^ 

The most valuable assets acquired at Union were the railways. 
The Convention made a laudable effort to keep the railways out of 
politics; it separated the railway finances from ordinary revenue and 
laid down elaborate provisions to guard against extravagance and 
mismanagement.^ Railways and harbours were to be administered 
“on business principles by a Board of which the Minister of Railways 
was Chairman”.® But the Board was small, and its members lacked 
knowledge and strength to combat the minister, who in turn was 
influenced by Cabinet and caucus decisions. There were vague recom- 
mendations as to the promotion of cheap transport, agricultural and 
industrial development, but no provisions as to efficient management. 
General revenue was not to profit from the railways except during 

^ See extracts from Auditor-General’s Report (i927-'8), Cc^ Times, 4 Apr. 1929; 
Shannon, H. A. , in Cape Times ^ 2 7 Nov. 1 930 ; Cape Argus, 2 7 Nov. 1 930 ; Round Tabu, No. 8 1 . 

* House of Assembly Debates, 1913, cc. 2835, 353jB. 

® E.g. A bitter attack on the Auditor-General’s Report by the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs (Mr Madeley), Cape Times, 30 May 1928. 

* South Africa Act, ss. 117, 130, 131. * Ibid,ss, 127, 141, 142. 
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the first four years of Union; no less than ^{^3, 000,000 being paid into 
general revenue within two years. ^ In 1916 the Railway and Harbour 
Board was reduced to a purely advisory capacity.^ There is much 
evidence that Railway and Harbour administration is in practice far 
different from what the framers of the Act of Union intended.^ 

The fathers of the constitution attempted to safeguard the public 
services of the Union from political patronage, favouritism and 
nepotism, which are invariable sign-posts on the road to graft, bribery 
and corruption. A Public Service Commission was to be set up with 
power to frame rules as to the qualifications of candidates and the 
classification of services, and to make recommendations as to appoint- 
ments and promotions.^ The salaries of the Commissioners were too 
low, the period of appointment (five years) too short, and the pro- 
visions for security of tenure inadequate.^ The higher posts, part- 
time officials, and the members of the numerous boards were not 
under its supervision. Though hampered by these difficulties, the 
Commission made a courageous effort to exercise its functions in the 
spirit of the Act of Union. There followed friction as to the inter- 
pretation of its powers, the Government claiming that the Com- 
mission had no voice in normal expansion of services but only as 
regards readjustment and reorganisation.® The Commission ap- 
pealed to Parliament but received scanty sympathy.^ Legislation 
followed to validate the action of the Government and to curtail 
the powers of the Commissioners,® and protests were of no avail.® 
During the following years the Government did not even go to the 
trouble of keeping up the Commission to its statutory strength and 
more ex post facto laws were required.^® A Commission of Inquiry, 
appointed in 1918, reported in favour of a stronger and more inde- 
pendent Public Service Commission.^^ The Government accepted 
recommendations for the increase of the salaries of the Commis- 
sioners and for giving them better security of tenure. Disputes between 
the Commissioners and the ministers were to be settled by the 
Cabinet, the Commission having the option of reporting to Parlia- 
ment.^^ While the Commission is undoubtedly stronger now than 
it was during the war, the practice of appointing good party men 
to vacancies has led to a unanimity of a kind not contemplated. 

^ Acts 8 of 1910, 27 of 191 1, 22 of 1912. 

* Railway Board Act, 17 of 1916. 

* Journal of Comparative Legislation, 2nd ser., xli (1918), 167-9; Frankel, S. H., Railway 
Policy of South A/rtca, 

* Public Service and Pensions Act, 29 of 1912. 

** Round Table, No. 80, p. 896. 

* Second Report of Public Service Commission, 1913 (U.G. 9 of 1914). 

’ Brc^kes, in Coming of Age, p. 337. ® Act 39 of 1914. 

* Third Report of Public Service Commission, 1914 (U,G, 1916), 

Act 15 of 1916. 

Graham Commission, Fifth Report (U.G, 1920). 

^ Act 27 of 1923. 
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Gases where ministers make nominations over the head of the 
Commission are still frequent.^ 

While the structure of the central government in the Union follows 
closely in its broad features that of the other Dominions, its provincial 
organisation is unique. The Convention, faced by the necessity of 
placating federal sentiment in Natal and by the need of some inter- 
mediate institution between the central legislature and municipal 
bodies, created a cross between a Canadian Province and a French 
Department. 

Each original colony was to retain its identity as a Province of the 
Union with an Administrator at its head. This officer is appointed 
for five years and may not be removed in the interim except by the 
Governor-General in Council for cause assigned, which must be 
communicated to both Houses.^ This favourite device of the Con- 
vention to lessen party pressure has worked sufficiently well in so far 
as no c^se of removal has yet arisen, but no Government has re- 
appointed any Administrator who was not in political sympathy with 
it. The scrupulous moderation of Botha led him tc consult those 
members of his Cabinet who were residents of the Province affected 
before making his choice.^ But all that the Constitution requires is 
that, as far as practicable, preference be given to persons resident 
in the Province.'* The Administrator, like a Governor of a Crown 
Colony, serves in a dual capacity. As executive head of the Province 
he is chairman of the executive committee; he summons and pro- 
rogues but does not dissolve the Provincial Council. He may recom- 
mend legislation, sit and speak, but not vote, in the Council, and no 
moneys may be appropriated without his recommendation.^ As the 
representative of the Union Government he administers matters 
entrusted to him which do not fall within the functions of the Pro- 
vincial Council.® 

An executive committee of four is elected by each Provincial 
Council by proportional voting, the effects of which have been, out- 
side Natal and the Orange Free State where the opposition is very 
weak, to give the Administrator the balance of power. The members 
of this committee hold their scats during the full life of the Provincial 
Council and are thus impervious to votes of censure. The residuary 
functions of the executives of the several colonies are vested in them. 
There is rigidity in procedure in so far as all questions are determined 
by a majority of votes, the Administrator having a deliberative vote 

^ See article on “ Union Public Service”, Cape TimeSy 5 Feb. 1930; Round Table^ No. 80 
(Sept. 1930). 

South Africa Act, s. 68. 

Engelenburg, Botha, p. 204. 

South Africa Act, s. 68. 

Ibid, ss 74, 78, 79, 89. 

Ibid. 8. 84. 
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and also a casting vote if need be.^ In recommending appropriations 
he may act without consulting the other members of the Executive.^ 
The Provincial Councils are elected for three years upon the same 
franchise as for the House of Assembly. A person qualified to vote 
is also eligible as a member; there is therefore no colour bar at the 
Cape.^ The Councils may make ordinances upon a specified list of 
subjects provided they are not repugnant to any Act of Parliament.^ 
No ordinance has any force until assented to by the Governor- 
General in Council; such assent may be withheld or reserved. 
A reserved ordinance has no effect if not assented to within one year.® 
The field of provincial legislation is strewn with much litigation. The 
courts have ruled that Provincial Councils, though non-sovereign, 
possess all the attributes of legislative bodies. Hence the courts can- 
not interfere with ordinances merely because they are unwise, im- 
poHtic or unreasonable.® The Privy Council has upheld a decision 
that the Provincial Councils may invalidate contracts or pass ex post 
facto laws.*^ Power to regulate does not include power to prohibit 
(e.g. a Transvaal Ordinance prohibiting betting was declared ultra 
vires) but it does include power to discriminate as between black 
and white.® A rule of procedure requiring the taking of the oath of 
allegiance as a condition precedent to the taking of a seat in Council 
has been held ultra vires as creating an additional qualification for 
membership of the Council, notwithstanding that such oath of 
allegiance is required from members of the Union Parhament.^® 

The financial relations between the Union and the Provinces con- 
stitute the most important factor in the provincial experiment. The 
Provinces were given general powers to raise revenue by direct taxa- 
tion and to borrow money upon the sole credit of the Province,^^ but, 
pending the report of a financial relations inquiry commission, the 
provincial services were to be met by Parliamentary subsidies.^^ Hence 
for several years the Provinces were pensionaries of the Union Govern- 
ment and did not tax themselves at all. The Commission duly 
reported in 1912 and an agreement was reached with the provincial 
executives upon the basis of the majority report.^® Half the normal 
expenditure of the Provinces was to be met by subsidy subject to 

^ South Africa Act, ss. 78, 81, 82. 

® Hofmeyr, J. H., in Coming of Age^ p. 301. 

® South Africa Act, s. 70. 

* Ibid. ss. 85, 86. ® Ibid. s. go. 

* Middelburg Municipality v. Gertzen ([1914] A.D. 544). 

’ Marshall* s Township Syndicate Ltd. v. Jofiannesburg Investment Co. Ltd. ([1920] A.G. 420) 
quoted in 37 South Mrican Law Journal. 

® R. V. Williams ([1914] A.D. 460). 

® George v. Pretoria Municipality ([1916] T.P.D. 501), but sec Journal of Comparative Legisla- 
tion^ andser., xxxv (1916), 63-6. 

Conxadie v. Vermeulen N.O. ([1920] O.P.D. 203). 

South Africa Act, s. 85 (i, n). 

Ibid. s. 118. 

“ Reports of Financial Relations Inquiry Commission {U.G, ii and 14 of 1912). 
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certain limits as to increase; their powers of direct taxation were 
limited as regards certain sources of revenue which were to be 
assigned to the Provinces but levied under Union laws; provincial 
loans were to be raised from the Union Government alone; an ad- 
ditional grant of 5(^100,000 was given to Natal and the Orange Free 
State.^ 

Although the Union was then only three years old, Parliament was 
inclined to regard the Provincial Councils as unwanted and un- 
natural. Their legislative efforts were considered as inroads upon 
the liberty of the subject. Creswell, leader of the Labour Party, hoped 
that the Government’s veto would not be a dead letter, and Smuts 
explained that before assent was given to any ordinance the law 
advisers would be consulted. By a strange irony a Labour majority in 
the Transvaal was the first to feel the effects of the veto.^ Smuts further 
stated that one of the principal reasons for setting up Provincial 
Councils was to keep elementary education out of the pohtical arena 
but, where elementary education ends and higher education begins 
it would now be impossible to determine.^ 

Though possessing all the trappings of a Parliament: the caucus, 
the whips and the divisions, the provincial system lacks all the 
essentials of independent existence. There is no provincial judiciary, 
no police, no separate civil service or departments of state. The 
Council is little more than a shadow Parliament. Its meetings are 
brief, its business dry, its powers weak. At the most, it is a stepping- 
stone to political promotion. In the exercise of its limited powers it 
has failed to gain much public support or sympathy.^ 

Constitutional conflicts within the Provincial Councils have been 
as frequent as they have been futile. In the Transvaal in 1914 the 
Labour majority on the Council declined to elect any members to 
the Executive Committee, because under the system of proportional 
representation the Administrator (in whom it had no confidence) 
would hold the balance of power. It also refused to vote the necessary 
appropriations; but the expenditure was met by the Administrator 
from advances made by the Union Government. The grant of this 
loan without the approval of the Council was contrary to law and had 
to be validated by subsequent legislation.® Attempts on the part of the 
Council to limit the powers of the Administrator resulted in three 
ordinances being reserved and allowed to lapse."^ In the Cape in 
1928 there was the ludicrous incident of the Executive Committee 
unanimously recommending certain financial measures which the 

^ Financial Relations Act, lo of 1913. 

^ House of Assembly Debates, 1913, cc. 2891, 2903, 2910. 

® Senate Debates, 1913, c. 239. * Hofmeyr, J. H., in Coming of Age, p. 314. 

® Cape Timesy ii May 1928; Round TabUy No, 52 (Sept. 1923). 

® Financial Adjustment Act, 42 of 191 7, s. 2 ; Nathan, South Africcai Commonwealth, p. i ^7. 

’ Journal of Comparative Legislation, 2nd ser., xxxvm (1917), 131-2; Keith, Responsible 
Government in the Dominions, ii, 724, footnote. 
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Council as unanimously rejected without bringing about any crisis 
in their mutual relationship.^ 

A Commission of Inquiry which reported in 1916 had httle good 
to say of the Provincial system. “They are so constantly altering the 
law that no one knows what it is.” The Commission recommended 
the abolition of the Councils, the transfer of education to the Union, 
and the creation of several administrative bodies for local purposes.^ 
The sohtary Natal representative, in a minority report, pleaded for 
wider powers for the Councils and pointed out with some reason that 
abolition would not diminish expenditure but increase it.® However, 
no action was taken on the Report. 

The subsidy basis of financial relationship, introduced in 1913 as 
a temporary experiment, was continued with variations until 1925, 
when the adoption of a per capita grant based upon school attendance 
was hailed with rehef. The eflbrts of the Provinces to find new revenue 
have led to much htigation. The courts held that the taxing of mining 
profits was intra vires^ but came to an opposite conclusion as regards 
the taxing of natives.® Since 1925 the Provinces have lost the general 
power of imposing direct taxation and are limited to the specific taxes 
enumerated in the Provincial Subsidies Act of that year.® 

Parhament may abolish the Provincial Councils or abridge their 
powers, but such bills must be reserved.’ Nearly all the Financial 
Relation Bills since 1913 have abridged their powers but have been 
2issented to after reservation.® The abohtion of reservation by the 
Status Act (1934) was followed by an Act safeguarding the existing 
rights of Provincial Councils, 

No issue before the National Convention was of greater moment 
than the future political status of the native. Broadly speaking, there 
was antagonism between the traditional Gape view-point and that of 
the Nortii where the old trekker principle that there shall be no 
equality between white and black survived as a complete colour bar. 
The Convention could do no more than accept the status quo as a 
basis for the Union, with safeguards against the disfranchisement of 
natives at the Gape.® These safeguards included the reservation of 
repealing or amending bills and there were hints in high quarters 
that such reservation would be real.^® It was hoped that the four 
senators nominated on the ground of special knowledge of native 

^ Cape Times, 1 1 May 1928; Hofmeyr, in Coming of Age,p. 316. 

^ Report of Provincial Administration Commission (C/.O, 45 of 1916). 

® /did, p. 50. 

* P(ew Modderfontein Gold Mining Co, v. Transvaal Prov, Adm, ([1919] A.D. 367). 

® Transvaal Prov, Adm, v. Letanka ([1922] A.D. 102). 

® Act 46 of 1925. ’ South Africa Act, s. 64. 

® Acts 9 of 1917, 5 of 1921, 46 of 1925. 

® South Africa Act, s. 35. 

Journal of Comparative Legislation, 2nd'Scr., xi (1909), 54. 
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affairs would also hold a watching brief.^ On the whole the victory 
lay with the North, and the Cape members were by no means satisfied 
with the vesting of general administrative powers in the Govemor- 
General-in-Council.2 

Since Union there has been an undoubted urge to segregate the 
native, geographically, socially, economically and politically. The 
spirit of the North has so far prevailed that the view is generally 
accepted that native development should proceed upon communal 
and not on individual lines. There has been much legislation — on 
the whole barren of results, but indicative of the ideas that prompt 
the legislators. In the first decade, native policy was tentative, 
experimental ; in the second it was more certain and definite. By 
various stages Parliament has delegated its powers over natives to the 
Governor-General-in-Council. 

The coping-stone of administrative supremacy was not supplied 
until the passing of the Native Administration Act of 1927, whereby 
the GoVemor-General-in-Council was given very full powers to 
legislate by Proclamation even to the extent of repealing Acts of 
Parliament, with the widest discretion in dealing with tribes or in- 
dividuals.2 


^ Senate Debates, 1912, c. 820. 

* South Africa Act, s. 147; Laurence, Merriman^ p. 275. 

* House of Assembly Debates, 1927, lx, cc. 5096 sqq. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE GERMANS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
1883-1914 

(a) The Military Occupation, 1883-1907 

We have seen in earlier chapters how, largely owing to geographical 
conditions, the territory lying to the north of Cape Colony along and 
behind the Atlantic seaboard did not attract settlers and, save for a 
few missionaries and traders, was left in its primitive state. The opening 
up of the region came late and was carried out by the German 
Empire independently of the rest of South Africa. The German regime 
lasted for thirty years, during which its story lies apart from that of 
the rest of the sub-continent and demands separate treatment. 

The native population of the region is akin to that originally found 
in Cape Colony, and the description given in an earlier chapter^ need 
not here be extended. It is estimated that in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century there were about 5000 of the Bushmen tribes, 

20.000 Namaqua-Hottentots, 27,000 Berg Damaras, 30,000 Hereros, 

137.000 Ovambos and some 8000 Bastards living in the territory, but 
the figures are largely guesswork and do not indicate accurately much 
more than the proportions of the various tribes. The Namaquas live 
in the south, the Bastards and Hereros in the centre and the Ovambos 
in the remote north, while the Bushmen are now scattered throughout 
the east and north-east and the Berg Damaras live in separate groups 
in Namaqualand and Hereroland. 

There was constant hostility between the Hereros and Namaquas, 
leading to frequent and destructive wars, and the efforts of the mis- 
sionarie.. who, by 1880, had been working in the territory for some 
forty years, had often to be exerted to bring about peace and prevent 
the complete destruction of the defeated tribes. Such a peace had 
been arranged in 1880 after a long Namaqua-Herero war when 
Germany first appeared on the scene. In 1883, as was stated above,^ 
the Bremen merchant F. A. E. Liideritz received the tacit approval of 
the German Government for his schemes for the purchase of lands 
from native chiefs in the territory, and on i May 1883 he bought 
Angra Pequena (later called Liideritzbucht) and the lands lying 5 
miles round it from the Hottentot chief, Joseph Frederick of Bethany. 
On 25 August 1884 he extended his nominal purchases from the same 
chief to include a coastal strip of 20 miles wide from the Orange River 
northwards to 26° South latitude. By three further treaties with other 
chiefs the indefatigable promoter oi German interests carried his 

‘ Vide supra, Chapter ii. ® Vide supra, p. 515. 
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claims further north over the whole coast up to 28® South, while on 
24 April 1884 Prince Bismarck, Chancellor of the German Empire, 
announced to the German Consul at Cape Town that Liideritz 
and his establishments were taken under the formal protection of 
Germany,^ and a new complication was thus introduced into the 
South African tangle. 

The treaties of purchase were expanded into treaties of Protectorate 
with the German Empire by Dr Gustav Nachtigall, the Consul- 
General for the west coast of Africa. In these treaties the native 
captains and their subjects were guaranteed protection of life and 
property, and the jurisdiction of the captains over their own tribesmen 
was recognised. Disputes between Europeans, however, or between 
Europeans and natives, were to be subject to German jurisdiction. 
The right of entrance of German merchants and settlers was con- 
ceded. Further Protectorate treaties were concluded in rapid succes- 
sion between 1885 and 1890 by two official plenipotentiaries of the 
Germafti Empire, Drs Goring and Carl Buttner. 

The plan of the German Government for the colonisation of their 
new Protectorate followed English and French models, and it was 
decided to establish chartered companies for its development. The 
first was the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft. When in 1886 Liideritz 
was accidentally drowned on a journey to the Orange, this company 
entered into his inheritance and assumed possession of the whole 
coastal strip. To protect the inhabitants and keep the peace, the 
formation of a small armed force became an absolute necessity. 
Two officers and five non-commissioned officers were recruited 
in Germany who, it was hoped, would be able to train a body of 
native police for use in case of emergency. 

Dr Goring, with a small staff of officials to assist him, acted as 
representative of the Empire, but having no force at his disposal, he 
was powerless in the event of a serious crisis, such as arose in 1888. 
Maharero, the Herero captain of Okahandja, whose influence was felt 
throughout Damaraland, was hard pressed by Hendrik Witbooi, the 
Hottentot captain of Gibeon, and Dr Goring found it impossible to 
give him the protection guaranteed by the treaty. In addition he was 
subject to the constant influence of a trader, Robert Lewis, who took it ill 
that South-West Africa had become a German colony and succeeded in 
persuading Maharero to repudiate his treaty with the German Empire 
(October 1888). The Kolonialgesellschaft, with its small police force, 
was unable to protect the highest official of the German administration 
or to establish his position, and Dr Goring and his officials had to 
withdraw to the protection of the Cape Government at Walvis Bay. 

The German Government now recognised that effective colonial 
development was impossible without regular troops, and a force of 
specially recruited volunteers was therefore sent to the new colony 

^ Vide supTQy^, 
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in June 1889, and was placed under the command of Captain C. von 
Francois. It was still thought possible with a small nucleus of German 
regulars to drill and train a much bigger force from among the 
natives, especially the Bastards of Rehobo th. 

Since the Hereros had repudiated their treaty, it was too dangerous 
to place troops in their land, for though Hendrik Witbooi worried 
only the Hereros, and refrained from hostilities against the Europeans, 
the Germans recognised in him their chief enemy, since he was striving 
to turn the other chiefs also against them. Von Francois for the time 
being could not attack Hendrik so as to relieve the Hereros and rid 
himself of his enemies in Namaqualand, but he could at any rate 
intercept his supplies of munitions. He therefore issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding the importation of arms and ammunition, which until 
then had been carried on unhindered from Walvis Bay. To check this 
traffic of firearms into the interior Fort Wilhelm was built on the Bay 
Road at Tsaobis. Having thus gained a foothold in the interior, 
von Francois left a garrison at Tsaobis and then proceeded to 
Windhoek, where on 18 October 1890 the present flourishing capital 
of South-West Africa was founded. Lying as it did in the centre of 
the country between the warring Namaquas and Hereros, Windhoek 
was in a strategic sense admirably suited for military occupation, and 
from this vantage ground the establishment of German rule both to 
the south and to the north could be successfully undertaken. 

Meanwhile Hendrik Witbooi had proceeded from Gibeon to 
Homkranz where he occupied a fortified position in an almost in- 
accessible neighbourhood, with the double object of being nearer the 
herds of the Hereros and of securing himself against surprise. Although 
his attempts to persuade the Namaqua captains to abrogate the 
Protectorate treaties were unsuccessful, he was reinforced by Namaqua 
tribesmen greedy for booty. 

In the summer of 1893, von Francois, who had received reinforce- 
ments from Germany, attacked Hendrik Witbooi in his lair and 
compelled him to flee. But Witbooi’s power was in no wise broken. 
He tried to conclude peace with Samuel Maharero, the son and 
successor of Maharero, in order to make common cause against the 
German troops. The new situation thus created demanded strong 
reinforcements, and in addition the transformation of the mercenary 
force into an Imperial Protectorate force. Major Theodor Leutwein 
was sent out as the commander, while von Francois, after building 
forts at Gibeon and Beersheba, reamed to Europe on leave. Leut- 
wein defeated Witbooi at Nankluft in August 1894 and compelled him 
to sign a treaty (14 September 1894), promising to return to Gibeon 
with his subjects, to receive a military force, and, in case of necessity, 
to place fighting men at the disposal of the Government. In return 
his chieftainship was confirmed, and an annual salary was granted 
him by the German Government. 
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The object of the generous treatment given to Witbooi was to 
reconcile a dangerous opponent to his fate and if possible to convert 
him into a usefol ally. But new difficulties arose, for the Namaqua 
tribe at Gobabis, always prone to plunder, rebelled in alliaxUce with 
the Eastern Hereros (Ovambanderu), who were embittered because 
Samuel Maharero of Okahandja had been appointed Paraiiiount 
Chief of all the Hereros, a novelty to the tribe which down to that dme 
had had no paramount chief. The Protectorate troops had to take up 
arrns again in 1896, and the campaign closed with the complete 
subjection of both tribes. The Namaquas lost the right of choosing 
their own chief, and were placed under Hendrik Witbooi of Gibeon, 
while both the leaders of the Eastern Hereros, Nikodemus and 
Kahimemua, were shot as rebels at Okahandja in June 1896. There 
were other risings between 1897 and 1901, but they were merely of 
local importance. 

As the years passed both Namaquas and Hereros felt themselves 
cramped and injured by the advancing power of the Germans. Here 
and there immigrants began to settle as farmers. It is true that the 
farms were legally bought, and that all the money received for them 
went to the native vendors; but since land, both in Namaqualand and 
in Hereroland, was looked upon as the property of the tribe, the tribes- 
men found it impossible to submit to the new conditions under which 
large tracts of their grazing grounds became the property of indivi- 
duals. Other grievances arose from the dealings of peripatetic traders, 
who sold merchandise to the tribesmen on credit. When the time for 
payment came, the traders often claimed those cattle which, according 
to the old tribal customs, the Hereros might not alienate. Every- 
where inflammable material was collecting. The old feud between the 
Namaquas and Hereros was forgotten. All that was needed for a 
conflagration was the kindling spark. It fell late in 1900, and set the 
whole of South-West Africa ablaze. 

At the end of that year a serious quarrel broke out at Warmbad in 
the extreme south of Namaqualand, between the Namaquas and a 
German official stationed there. Both the official and the Namaqua 
captain were shot, and this was the signal for the rising of the Bondels 
tribe. The Namaquas assembled at Zandfontein, on the Orange River, 
and received reinforcements from the Karas mountains under the 
leaders Morris and Morenga. It was necessary to concentrate all the 
forces in the Protectorate in order to quell the rising, which luckily 
remained local. After several engagements Leutwein succeeded in 
concluding peace with the insurgents at Kalkfontein on 27 January 
1904, and the Bondels surrendered three hundred guns and returned 
to their lands. 

The despatch of the troops to Namaqualand left the whole of the 
north practically without protection. This gave the Hereros a 
favourable opportunity to attempt to shake off the German yoke and 
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win back the lands and water-holes (fountains) they had sold. Samuel 
Maharero gave the command that, while the missionaries, both 
Englishmen and Dutch, were to be spared, every German should be 
massacred. One hundred and twenty-three German male settlers 
were ?nassacred, but the influence of Christianity among the in- 
surgefits was already so strong that the wives and children of the 
Gerpians, with three exceptions, escaped with their lives. 

Tne rebellion broke out on 12 January 1904 at Okahandja, the seat 

Samuel the paramount chief, and by the beginning of February all 
/ the Herero chiefs were in the field. The few soldiers who had been left 
behind to protect the forts at Okahandja, Omaruru and other places 
dared not risk a fight in the open and were content to protect such of 
the colonists as had fled thither. No one knew when help would 
come, if it came at all. The telegraph wires had been cut and the 
railway lines torn up in several places, while Omaruru and Okahandja 
were closely besieged by the rebels. 

At the end of 1903, the 40 officers and 730 men of the regular forces 
had been reinforced by men on the retired list, while the Bastards and 
Berg Damaras, who had remained loyal, rendered useful services to 
the troops in the way of wagon-driving and reconnoitring. The Berg 
Damaras had not forgotten that it was due to the Germans that they 
had been delivered from encroaching Hereros and Namaquas, and 
that it was through the exertions of the missionaries and the German 
Government that they had obtained the reserve at Okombahe as their 
first and only tribal possession. In spite of all this, however, German 
rule in South-West Africa was in extreme jeopardy in those days of 
January 1904. 

In a few days, the beleaguered forts were relieved and the Hereros 
withdrew, driving off their cattle and those which had been seized 
from the massacred German farmers. Thus commenced the second 
stage of the rebellion. 

Major Leutwein, having returned from the south and assumed the 
command of the troops, set to work. Reinforcements arrived from 
Germany, and it became possible to take the offensive. After a good 
deal of fighting in which heavy losses were sustained on both sides, 
though chiefly on that of the rebels, the Hereros assembled at the 
Great and the Small Waterberg. To surround and subdue the whole 
people was not possible with the troops at Leutwein’s disposal, and 
yet everything depended on his being able, not merely to crush 
individual clans but to end the campaign at one blow by means of a 
grand attack. At the command of the Kaiser, therefore, operations 
were suspended for the time being, until sufficient troops had arrived. 
Leutwein proceeded to Germany and General von Trotha took over 
the supreme command. As soldier and as administrator Leutwein 
had gained the confidence of the people, both German and native, 
and it was questionable whether a' new commander without know- 
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ledge of the country could reasonably be expected to do as well as he 
had done. 

General von Trotha evolved an ambitious plan of attack, difficult 
of execution in an unsurveyed and bush-clad region against Hereros 
who numbered between 40,000 and 50,000 souls and possessed about 
6000 rifles. The idea was to deliver a series of converging attacks in 
the Waterberg, and in accordance with this plan the main battle was 
fought at Hamakari. The Hereros offered a stubborn resistance, but 
after a long struggle they recognised that they must either yield or 
break through somewhere with their women and children and cattle. 
They chose the latter alternative, but a serious difference of plan arose 
among them. The old men desired to break through towards the 
north-west in order to withdraw their great herds into the Kaokoveld, 
the former abode of their fathers. The young men saw that this 
attempt would probably fail and looked to the waterless sandy desert 
to the east with the object of passing through it into British territory. 
Without coming to a definite decision, the chief Samuel escaped with 
his personal followers through the gap still left open eastward towards 
Omaheke and escaped into British territory. His people, thus left to 
their fate, immediately followed. The retreat continued always in an 
easterly direction, and, in spite of the lack of horses and the impedi- 
ment of the cattle, was so rapid that the weary German command 
failed to overtake the fugitives. 

But what the troops had not succeeded in doing was accomplished 
by the sandy desert. Thousands of the Hereros died of thirst; the 
cattle perished wholesale, and only small fragments of the tribes 
reached British territory to find a new home in Bechuanaland and on 
the shores of Lake Ngami, Other fragments roamed about the land — 
dangerous bands without internal cohesion. Thus the Hereros had 
been crushed, but there was no real peace in the land, and the farmers 
did not dare resume operations. They had to be on their guard lest 
they should fall into the hands of some raiding band. The fact that 
numerous official raids against the marauders were made in all 
directions and many prisoners brought in was little satisfaction for the 
farmers. The soldiers who were stationed on their farms to protect 
them proved more effective, but in spite of all their exertions the 
Germans could not clear the bush. 

General von Trotha was recalled and Herr von Lindequist under- 
took the administration of the colony as its first civilian Governor. 
While his predecessor had declared that ‘‘the destruction of all the 
rebellious tribes is the goal of my endeavours”, von Lindequist 
recognised that the realisation of such an aim was against the interests 
of the land, since native labour was a necessary factor in its develop- 
ment. The new Governor, who had already played a part in the 
affairs of South-West Africa as judge and administrator under 
Leutwein before 1900, knew how great was the influence of the 
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missionaries on the Herero people. Though only a small proportion 
of the people had been converted to Christianity, the Christians were 
universally respected, and the missionaries had the confidence even 
of the pagan Hereros who never doubted their honesty. That had 
been proved at the beginning of the war by the fact that none of the 
German missionaries had been murdered, though in some cases they 
had bepn compelled to remain for weeks among the Hereros before 
they/ Succeeded in reaching the forts. Von Lindequist therefore 
appointed three missionaries to control Herero encampments in 
various places, whither the fugitives could betake themselves without 
fear of punishment. The encampments were not under military 
control but were administered by the civil government, which sup- 
plied whatever was necessary for their maintenance. More than 
12,000 Hereros came in during the following months, and the raiding 
bands gradually disappeared. Farms could now be occupied once 
more without danger. The captured Hereros were supplied to the 
farmers as labourers, and in 1907 the system had been so far successful 
that the last prisoner camp was broken up and the Herero war was at 
an end. 

Three ordinances regulated the relations of the Europeans with the 
natives. The former chieftainships were abolished; tribal domains 
were declared Crown property and confiscated and, for the time 
being, the Hereros were forbidden to keep cattle, since they no longer 
possessed grazing land and everywhere there was a demand for them 
as labourers and herdsmen. In order to prevent injustice on the part 
of the employers, the rights of the labourers were laid down by law; 
they were allowed to choose their own employers and to move about 
subject to a pass law. So they resigned themselves to their hard lot till 
gradually they were permitted once more to acquire cattle. 

In the meantime, while the Herero war was still raging, unrest had 
once more broken out in Namaqualand. It is true that Hendrik 
Witbooi, now nearly 80 years old, had by the terms of his treaty 
placed a considerable number of his men at the disposal of the 
German commander for the struggle at the Waterberg. On the other 
hand, Morenga, a leader of raiding bands, had surprised the small 
German force stationed in Dawignab (23 July 1904) and, later, the 
station at Wasserfall was taken. Hendrik Witbooi, who was himself 
subject to fits of religious ecstasy and stood under the influence of 
Stuurman, a ‘‘prophet” from the Cape Colony, formally repudiated 
his treaty of submission and declared war. Von Burgsdorff, the district 
officer at Gibeon, hoping to be able to avoid hostilities with Witbooi 
by a personal interview, went to him without a guard, relying on his 
previous good relations with the chief. On the way he was treacher- 
ously murdered, and the Namaqua war commenced (4 October 
1904). 
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The smaill German force, scattered in detachments in various parts 
of Namaqualand, suddenly found itself confronted by tribesmen with 
600 rifles. Previous experience had shown that this new enemy must 
be taken seriously. Though the Bastards of Rehoboth, the Namaquas 
of Beersheba, and a section of the Namaquas of Bethany held aloof 
from the war, yet even so the Germans could not move before their 
troops had been reinforced. 

In November preparations had so far advanced that Colonel 
Deimling could attack the enemy. In the case of the Namaquas it was 
not possible, as it had been in that of the Hereros at the Waterberg, 
to bring off a combined attack. From the beginning the Namaqua 
war was of the guerilla type and thus proved most exhausting, 
particularly since the enemy knew the country much better than the 
Germans. The war consisted almost entirely in pursuits of isolated 
bands. In December 1904 the Witboois were beaten at Naris, and in 
January 1905 Simon Koper was defeated at Gochas. 

In April 1905 General von Trotha, whose work in the north was 
completed, took command of the troops in Namaqualand. The main 
portion of the troops which had been concentrated .X the Waterberg 
and in the north could be marched south. It was hoped that it would 
be possible to track down and defeat Hendrik Witbooi, the most 
dangerous amongst the rebels. Hendrik, however, had fled to the 
almost waterless Kalahari whither the troops could not follow him; 
but suddenly he appeared at Vaalgras, not far from Keetmanshoop. 
During an attack on a hospital transport he was mortally wounded 
and died advising his followers to lay down their arms as further 
resistance would be useless. Hendrik’s son and successor, Samuel 
Isaac, was ready to stop hostilities. Not so Simon Koper, who was 
somewhere in the Kalahari with his warriors, and other bands which 
were constantly threatening the security of south-eastern Namaqua- 
land. 

There was as yet no railway from Keetmanshoop to Liideritzbucht, 
and serious difficulties arose in connection with the supply of pro- 
visions. It was not until March 1906 that it was possible to take the 
offensive once more. The dangerous Namaqua leader Morenga was 
beaten in May 1906, and driven over the border to surrender to the 
Cape Police, who interned him at Prieska. But he escaped, and once 
more collected a band around him until at length, on 20 September 
1906, he was mortally wounded in a scuffle with British troops and his 
band dispersed. 

The last rebel tribe surrendered their arms in December and 
returned to their lands at Warmbad and Kalkfontein South, where 
they were granted life and freedom under German sovereignty. 

In the Kalahari, Simon Koper had still to be subdued. After long 
and careful preparation Captain Friedrich von Erckert succeeded in 
surrounding him at Seatsub. Von Erckert was slain, but the ever- 
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threatening danger which had so badly hindered the settlement of the 
south was at length completely removed. 

Thus, early in 1907, the state of war in South-West Africa could be 
declared at an end. The troops had fought 88 engagements against 
the Hereros and 295 against the Namaquas. The total number of 
Europeans killed in the north and the south together was 1 79 officers 
and 2169 men. 


(b) Civil Administration and Economic Conditions 

The constitutional history of the German colony of South-West 
Africa falls into three periods, of which the first extends from the 
occupation down to 1891. This was a phase of purely mercantile 
administration when Bismarck’s original plan of allowing commercial 
colonies to grow up unassisted by the state, save in matters of defence, 
was being worked out. This system in the end proved impracticable 
and was abandoned. The second period, extending from 1891 to the 
Herero rising in 1904, was one of military administration. During 
the first period there was already an armed force consisting of so-called 
‘‘Reiter” or “ troopers ”, though there were scarcely any horses. These 
“troopers” formed the nucleus of the colonial force organised in 1891 
and raised in 1894 by Cabinet order to the rank of Kaiserliche Schutz- 
truppCy i.e. Imperial defence troops. They were a body of German 
mercenaries especially entrusted with the duty of defending the life 
and property of the merchants and settlers who composed the infant 
colony; and designed also to open up and administer the country. The 
supreme command was given to an imperial commissioner, styled 
after 1893 Landeshauptmann (i.e. provincial administrator) and after 
1898 Governor. 

The first Governor was Theodor Leutwein, appointed as Landes- 
hauptmann in 1893, who held office for eleven years. By his energetic 
and able government German supremacy was maintained at a trifling 
cost, supported only by a force of a few hundred men. He divided 
the colony into seven military districts with 35 posts. A small nucleus 
of mobile troops was retained in the capital, and the remainder of the 
forces, some 700 men in all, were apportioned to the scattered posts 
throughout the colony. Military, police and purely technical ad- 
ministrative duties were all entrusted to the same hands. In 1896 
general conscription was introduced, though at the beginning of the 
Herero rising there were only some 750 merchants and settlers who 
could be considered fit for military service. In addition to the white 
settlers natives according to their ability were bound to serve as 
police or soldiers for a period of two years when called upon. 

Leutwein sought to develop the colony by means of this primitive 
military system; he also introduced for the first time civil jurisdiction 
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by districts to which civilian officials were appointed. If they had 
legal training they combined judicial with civil functions. In the 
districts Advisory Boards were set up, each composed as a rule of 
three persons chosen, if possible, by election, the idea being that a 
representative of each of the three groups of settlers — merchants, 
artisans and farmers — should be heard before any grave decision of 
policy was adopted. Here was a beginning of representative institu- 
tions, but it really had no influence. 

The Herero rebellion marks the end of the Leutwein regime and 
also the end of the purely or preponderantly military period of 
administration. Leutwein was severely and often unjustly criticised, 
but responsible circles in Berlin realised that far more energy and 
money must be poured into the defended district of the colony if it 
were to be properly and usefully developed. For that purpose a civil 
administration adapted to all needs must be introduced. In 1906 a 
Gouvernementsrat^ modelled on the legislative councils of the English 
Grown colonies, was set up. This consisted of eleven official and eleven 
non-official members, having certain age and property qualifications 
and holding office for two years. The transactions of the Gouvernements- 
rat were purely advisory in character, for its resolutions were in no 
way binding upon the Governor. But it was a distinct step forward, 
for the system gave to the farmers and merchants some influence in the 
government of the colony. 

Finally, in 1909, self-government was established in the districts 
of the Schutzgebiet^ where civil administration was thoroughly 
organised. All the German inhabitants were grouped together into 
Gemeindey or corporate communities, and local councils were elected in 
each. The Bezirksrdte or district councillors, however, were retained, 
meeting in district councils. Here, therefore, was the foundation on 
which to evolve a representative Landesrat or legislative assembly from 
the nominated Gouvernementsraty that is to say a deliberative organ of 
parliamentary character. ^ There were then in German South-West 
Africa nine districts entirely under civil administration employing 
824 administrative officers. They included all the principal colonial 
settlements. The remainder of the colony was divided into eight 
districts, the heads of which were military officers working in conjunc- 
tion with the district constabulary. Three judicial districts had been 
established with a Supreme Court sitting at Windhoek. 

Some 15,000 white inhabitants occupied the defended districts at 
the outbreak of the world war. The Defence Force included some 
2000, artisans and labourers numbered 2000, settlers and farmers 
1600, engineers and technicians 300, and merchants and inn-keepers 

^ The term Schutzgebiei was coined by Prince Bismarck as a special technical expression 
to stress the difference f^om the old type of colony and to create a new sort of oversea 
dominion. 

* German Colonial Handbook for 1913. 
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1000. There were small groups of clergy, lawyers and medical men, 
some 3000 women and about the same number of children. Thus the 
population of the settled districts of the colony showed the typical 
characteristics of early colonial development. In comparison with the 
number in civil and private occupations, the number in official and 
military employ was still large. 

At tliis time the territory under direct administration contained 
some 80,000 natives, of whom 60,000 were in the Ovambo section in the 
north and the remainder in the Gaprivi strip, which carried the colony 
across to the Zambesi. The Ovambo section was the only fertile region 
which in favourable years with normal rainfall was capable of being 
self-supporting. The rest of the colony was arid and demanded 
special methods of cultivation. Nevertheless, cereals could be raised 
in isolated areas if technical care and knowledge were devoted to them. 
The last Governor before the occupation of the colony by the Union, 
Dr Theodor Seitz, in later years deplored the neglect of agriculture 
and the concentration of the colonists on cattle-raising. 

The natives of South-West Africa, Hereros, Hottentots and Bantu, 
had always been employed in cattle-raising. As distinct from those 
in tropical regions, the races of the temperate climate of the South- 
West African upland showed a spirit of confidence and independence. 
Accustomed to a free, nomad life in this comparatively empty and 
partly desert land, they were only too ready to oppose the incoming 
white settlers with bitter animosity. Thus, while the agricultural 
Ovambo easily adapted themselves to German rule because their 
territory was not attractive to white settlers, the Hottentots were 
more intractable, while the Hereros, who were almost wiped out 
during their great rebellion of 1904-5, were most difficult of all. 
With the few Bantu and the Bushmen who had always led a miser- 
able existence tending their scanty flocks, the Germans managed to 
come to terms without much difficulty. But as soon as a serious 
endeavour was made to develop the colony into a real settlement for 
a white population, the question of the protection of the widely 
scattered farms from native assault became acute. It was impossible 
to allot to each farm a guard of six or eight troopers, for while a farm 
might yield 6000 marks per annum, six troopers would cost the 
government some 18,000 marks. 

The immigrant Boers played a special part in the colony. They 
first appeared as more than a few stragglers in 1895-6, and in larger 
numbers in 1 900 as a consequence of the war that was then reaching its 
climax in South Africa. Their forward march was exactly of the same 
sort as in the other ‘‘ treks ” that have been common throughout South 
African history. Before 1914 there were in German South-West Africa 
some 2000 persons of white stock who were not of German nationality, 
and almost the whole of them were Boers. In the German colony they 
stood for a growing consciousness of South African nationality, and 
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through their ancient colonial tradition and practical experience they 
performed epoch-making work in the cultivation of the arid country. 
Irrigation, transport, the organisation of traffic and mining, all owed 
an immense debt to their enterprise. The new German settlers 
certainly learned a great deal from the Boers, but there is no doubt 
that a main source of the spirit of opposition to the traditional red- 
tape of responsible German officialdom was to be found there, too. 

The so-callcd Bastards who were the offspring of Boer men and 
Hottentot women first appeared in South-West Africa in i860. Their 
numbers were considerable, and by 1913 amounted to 1647, so that 
they presented difficult problems to the German authorities. They 
retained their own administration and their own advisers, and under 
the German flag they did much profitable business, particularly in 
hides, timber and transport. Many were casual labourers and their 
morals were notoriously lax, but they supplied deficiencies in the 
native labour market and thus made themselves useful to the German 
Government. Always in close association with the Boers on both sides 
of the international frontier they consistently refused to take up arms 
against either the English or the Afrikanders. 

The economic history of South-West Africa is to a great extent the 
history of the Deutsche Kolonialgesellschaft fiir Sudwestafrika,^ Founded 
in 1885 the Company purchased the property acquired in the country 
by the Bremen merchant Liideritz for 300,000 marks, and proceeded 
to open up the territory with the modest capital of 500,000 marks. 
Liideritz had already put more than 800,000 marks into the enter- 
prise. The new company was not an ordinary joint-stock company, 
but a chartered corporation, working under the statutes of Prussia, 
with the primary object, not of commercial gain, but of political and 
economic work for the general welfare. The principal German banks, 
the wealthiest capitalists, many members of the princely houses and 
various well-known parliamentarians combined together expressly to 
support Prince Bismarck’s policy. At the time of its foundation it was 
quite evident that none of the subscribers looked upon the Company 
as an ordinary form of capital investment. 

But the high hopes of the founders were soon disappointed. It was 
realised that the development of the country must inevitably be a 
much longer process than was at first anticipated. The Company 
strove to raise fresh capital, but the amount forthcoming was in- 
sufficient and again and again help had to be sought from the 
Government. The business men who had to carry out the work of the 
Company desired to make money and so were constantly at logger- 
heads with the authorities. In the end the state had to bear all the 
cost of the colony, while any returns were claimed by the Company. 

^ See a study from documentary sources, Sander, Geschichte der Deutschen Kolonial- 
gesellschaft fur Sudwestafrikaf 2 vols. 
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The free development of the colony into a self-supporting settlement 
was constantly obstructed by the special privileges of the Company, 
until in 1910 after long wrangles an arrangement between the state 
and the Kolonialgesellschaft was concluded. 

The Government of South-West Africa took over the whole of the 
property of the Company which was limited to purely commercial 
functions. Mining was included among these, and the Deutsche 
Diamantengesellschc^ty the diamond-mining company which had been 
founded a few years before, was absorbed. The State Secretary for the 
Colonial Office, Bernard Dernburg, was severely attacked for his 
share in concluding this agreement on the ground that it was contrary 
to the interests of the state and was compelled to retire, but from the 
commercial and legal point of view there is no doubt that the agree- 
ment was the best that could have been made in the circumstances. 
Historically, despite the good will of individual members of the 
Company, it cannot be denied that the Kolonialgesellschaft impeded 
and hampered the progress of the colony. 

In addition to the main Company several other smaller companies 
were founded as purely speculative ventures, amongst which were 
several of English origin or under English influence. The Kolonial- 
handbuch for 1913 listed five English companies, some with a head 
office in London and others in Cape Town. The most important were 
the Kharaskoma Syndicate and the South-West Africa Company. 
They were mainly concerned with land and mining development. 
Other enterprises were sandstone quarrying, a steam distillery, 
ostrich-raising, sealing, and sheep-rearing for the production of wool. 
At the beginning of the Herero rising these companies held at their 
disposal 20 per cent, of the land suitable for colonisation and had 
mining rights covering 70 per cent, of the whole colony. After the 
Herero rising, in connection with the agreement with the Deutsche 
Kolonialgesellschaft already discussed, there was a general clean-up, 
and the result was that the Government, which had also taken over 
the whole of the lands of the rebels, now possessed by far the greater 
part of the land in the colony. General freedom to prospect for 
minerals was also accorded, thus affording new opportunities for 
energy and initiative. 

The development of South-West Africa into a prosperous settlement 
depended on the question whether land suitable for the purpose could 
be opened up by irrigation. Big schemes were designed by expert 
technical engineers ; dams were planned for installation across suitable 
valleys and watering places arranged for stock. Many of the plans 
were carried into e&ct; boring parties were set to work to tap the 
subterranean water-springs and the divining rod was used with a fair 
measure of success. Estimates of the number of persons to be settled 
differed widely, but, given normal conditions, the figure might be 
expected to reach 70,000. As is well known there was considerable 
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emigration from Germany in the years before the war. German 
South-West Africa was the only colony possessed by the Reich that 
was suited to receive large numbers of white settlers, and so the idea 
of concentrating effort upon it was very tempting, both on patriotic 
and economic grounds. 

Unfortunately, however, great practical difficulties were en- 
countered. The soil of South-West Africa was well adapted to 
moderate and large-scale enterprise, but the German emigrants were 
of the small settler type, mostly sons of peasants with small resources 
who were anxious to find cheap or free agricultural land. In South- 
West Africa small holdings to be tilled by methods approximating to 
those of horticulture were in most districts unobtainable. 

The cost of laying out a farm of 5000 hectares approached 20,000 
marks, when only one-tenth of its value was paid for the land in 
advance and the remainder together with the accruing interest was 
spread out in the form of rent. In the capital cost of laying out the 
farm thef expenses of maintaining the family and five native labourers 
were included, for even under favourable conditions any returns, let 
alone profit, could not be expected before the third year. After the 
Herero rising a large cat de-ranch could not be opened up for less than 
50,000 marks. At that period a person with sufficient resources to 
undertake such an expenditure could find ample opportunities in 
Germany itself. Thus the number of persons with the essential 
resources who were attracted to begin in a new country a career that 
might in time make them into moderately prosperous farmers was 
very limited. The best colonising material was to be found among the 
smallholders, each with 3000-5000 marks at their disposal, who were 
ready to work hard with their own hands. Thus it was clear that with- 
out state subsidies colonisation on any large scale was impossible. 

The Imperial Government did what it could. Troopers and police, 
who by previous service were already familiar with the country, were 
settled on the land provided they possessed at least 2500 marks of their 
own. A German peasant family of four had to give evidence of their 
possession of 10,000 marks. Additions from various funds, given 
mostly in the form uf loans without interest, defrayed the cost of 
transportation to the colony, the erection of temporary living accom- 
modation, the supply of water and the purchase of cattle. The first 
years of assisted immigrants were hard in any case, and they did not 
easily achieve independence. 

One great evil at the beginning was the inflated price charged for 
what was often poor land. Unscrupulous petty chiefs squandered the 
territory of their tribes, drawing a lucrative revenue for themselves 
and referring their aggrieved subjects for redress to the German 
Government. After the Herero rising the colonial administration set 
about forming reservations for the natives, wherein either ownership 
or right of usufruct were sissigned to them to the exclusion of white 

45-2 
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men. Since the Government decided to sell land only to actual 
settlers, no leasehold system came into existence. This may have had 
its good side, but there would have been advantage in special action 
in exceptional cases. Many persons of means in Germany might have 
been willing to purchase property in the colony, if they had been 
permitted to work the farms with properly qualified bailiffs. Even 
colonial members of the learned professions would have desired to 
purchase land with their own resources, if they had been allowed to 
employ managers for their holdings. 

The first reported gold finds in South-West Africa were soon 
exposed as flagrant swindles, for the prospectors had “salted” the 
diggings with artificially introduced gold. Later, however, true 
deposits of ores of copper, gold, tin, lead and iron were discovered in 
many places, but only copper was seriously exploited. Before the war 
the copper mines of the Otavi Mining Company produced 70,000 
tons of ore per annum. A great sensation was caused by the discovery 
of diamonds in the colony. A native boy from the Cape and a railway 
station-master made the first discovery in 1908 in the hinterland of 
Liideritzbucht. The diamonds were found near the surface of a vein 
some 40 kilometres long having a maximum depth of only 30 centi- 
metres. During the first year of the exploitation of the new field 
40,000 carats of the value of about a milion marks were extracted. 
The diamonds were small, but they were of good water and therefore 
valuable. While in South Africa diamonds are extracted with great 
labour from a hard conglomerate, the method of procuring them 
from the sand dunes of South-West Africa was simple and cheap. The 
stones could be washed out through sieves, and machinery for the 
purpose was rapidly introduced. Immediately after the first discovery 
numerous diamond-mining companies were formed to exploit the 
fields. A diamond rush began, and as usual cosmopolitan adventurers 
flocked to the scene. The Government, however, quickly intervened 
with regulations to prevent indiscriminate exploitation. A maximum 
annual output was fixed for every person engaged in the new industry; 
a fixed tax of 10 marks per carat, i.e. one-third of the average value, 
was imposed and export was only permitted by sea from the port of 
Liideritzbucht. These measures called forth a storm of criticism. 

Trade in German South-West Africa was generally speaking un- 
restricted. But traffic in alcohol was limited by special permit; and 
licences to sell liquor were costly and adherence to restrictive conditions 
was rigidly enforced. The sale of alcoholic liquors to the natives was 
absolutely prohibited. Until 1890 the trade in arms was free, but 
from 1890 to 1897 it was partially restricted, and after that date it 
became a government monopoly. Nevertheless, the natives were 
easily able to procure arms from Cape Ciolony or through Walvis Bay. 

At the outbreak of the world war the colony possessed an excellent 
and extensive railway system; there were four state lines and two 
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branch railways, while a new line to Amboland in the north was in 
course of construction. The value of these railways was estimated 
at 100 million Reichsmarks. In the country beyond the immediate 
reach of the lines communication was carried on by the traditional 
ox-waggon, though where made roads permitted the motor-car was 
already taking its place. 

It is not easy to estimate the sum total of the expenditure of the 
German Reich upon the colony. In the period immediately preceding 
the war state subsidies amounted on the average to 250 million marks 
per annum. Education, hospitals, church building and missions, war 
against disease, and scientific surveys of the geology of the country 
swallowed up great sums, though to the benefit of the whole future of 
South-West Africa. From the purely economic point of view the 
colony did not pay its way in 1914. Imports very considerably 
exceeded exports, mainly owing to the large military and official 
organisation that was kept up, but the conviction that under normal 
conditio'hs of development the disparity would in time be remedied 
was quite justifiable. 

The colony was in no position to defend itself single-handed against 
external attacks. The attitude of Berlin is best expressed by the slogan 
current at the time: Die Kolonien miissen in der Nordsee verteidigt 
werden ^^ — the colonies must be defended in the North Sea. The last 
Governor, Seitz, was no friend of the colonial defence force; he wished 
to disband it and to send national troops to occupy the colony. The 
arms law introduced by him could not be put into force before the 
outbreak of war in 1914. Thus, although it was honourably contested 
to the bitter end, the result of the struggle against the vastly superior 
forces of the Union was a foregone conclusion. 

German South-West Africa was the spoiled child among the German 
colonies. Many hopes were centred upon it, only to be bitterly dis- 
appointed. Many mistakes were made, but on balance the achieve- 
ments of constructive enterprise outweighed them. It was the only 
German colony whose fate and fortunes were of real interest to the 
general public. This fact has found expression in the field of pure 
literature, for whereas the other colonies gave rise to nothing of any 
literary importance, South-West Africa produced at least two books 
of real literary merit, Gustav Frenssen’s Peter Moors Fahrt nach 
Siidwesty and the Siidwestafrikanische Movellen of Hans Grimm, himself 
a farmer in the colony. 
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SOUTH AFRICA IN THE WORLD WAR 

T 1 KE its sister Dominions of the British Empire the Union of 
South Africa experienced the tension of feeling which since the opening 
of the twentieth century revealed itself in the diplomatic exchanges 
between the leading powers of Europe and raised the nervous excite- 
ment of their subjects to a dangerous pitch. The gigantic military 
preparations which the continental states had made, originally with 
a view to establishing national security, formed a standing tempta- 
tion to indulge lust for gain or desire for revenge by recourse to war. 
Unfortunately, from 1904 onwards the points of difference between 
the various nations increased, and the international situation became 
steadily more menacing. In these developments the Dominions took 
an anxious interest, for the mounting antagonism between the German 
Empire and Britain was one of the factors that made for war and 
impelled the Dominions seriously to consider the question of their 
own defence. 

A war that involved the United Kingdom would involve the whole 
Empire. Each of the Dominions had the power to decide whether 
or not it would give active support to the mother country, but even 
a decision to remain passive would not insure it against invasion if 
the enemy chose to attack it. This was a contingency for which all 
the Dominions had to make provision, but the Union of South 
Africa was especially concerned, since it alone was bordered by 
German territory. Hence, even in the quiet atmosphere of the Union 
Parliament at Cape Town, a hint of the approaching storm in Europe 
might be detected in the speech with which General Smuts opened 
the second reading of the Defence BilU in February 1912. It was 
regarded as needful for the Union Government to provide for its own 
defence by organising a force to serve “ anywhere in South Africa 
within or outside the Union”. No intention was expressed of using 
the force for service outside the sub-continent, but since the term 
“ South Africa ” was commonly held to cover all the territory south 
of the Zambesi, German South-West Africa was included within the 
range of its possible operations. The Bill was received with general 
approval and passed its third reading in May 1912. Few could have 
predicted from the nature and tone of the discussions the contumacy 
of circumstance that was to render the Act useless when the con- 
ditions that prompted its inception came into being. 

* Union of South AfricOy House of Assembly Debates, 2nd Session, 1912, pp. G 19-46. 
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Though it cannot be claimed that the conflict which commenced 
in 1914 was a colonial war in the sense that the Seven Years’ War 
was, yet colonial issues were by no means lacking and they were most 
prominent in Africa. There the colonial ambitions of Germany and 
Britain came most obviously into collision. The geographical dis- 
tribution of the German colonies, situated on the opposite coasts of 
Africa, inspired the inevitable desire to link them up by a methodical 
expansion from e2Lst to west, but any endeavour to fulfil this object 
was bound to bring Germany into collision with Britain whose ac- 
cepted line of development in Africa, summed up in the phrase 
“Gape to Cairo”, ran from south to north. If their divergent interests 
should lead to a struggle between the two rivals, the hegemony of 
Africa would ultimately rest with the power which had the command 
of the sea. At the opening of the war in 1914, Germany, though 
she was aware that Britain would gain a military advantage in Africa 
by reason of her maritime ascendancy, realised that the general 
question^ of African supremacy would be settled by the issue of* the 
war in the major theatres and hoped in the meantime to use its 
African possessions to support its military enterprises in Europe. 

The outbreak of hostilities subjected the recently formed Union 
to a severe test. The loyalty of General Botha and his followers to the 
promises they had made at Vereeniging was above suspicion, but no 
one knew better than the Prime Minister that a section of the Dutch 
population was essentially hostile to the British connection. If the 
establishment of the Union had really meant the termination of 
racialism as between the British and the Afrikanders, the war need 
not have caused serious anxiety to the Government. But the flame 
of racial antagonism, which had never been entirely extinguished 
since 1902, had been fanned by the Free State group, led by ex- 
President Steyn, and from 1912 it was evident that this party, the 
strength of which it was impossible to gauge with precision, aimed 
primarily at furthering Afrikander interests. Any possible advantages 
accruing from the imperial connection were to be utilised in the 
interests of a section of the community, but no obligations arising 
from this connection were to be acknowledged. This attitude, which 
was at bottom responsible for the outbreak of rebellion, was the logical 
expression of the fears and prejudices of many of the backveld Boers 
and of some who were by no means of the backveld. Their minds, 
passionately influenced by memories and experiences of years of resis- 
tance to what they deemed to be an exorbitant and overbearing 
power, inevitably saw the struggle with Britain as the central point 
of history. It absorbed them to the exclusion of all other considera- 
tions and led them to regard even the Peace of Vereeniging as merely 
an episode in a struggle that was not yet ended. General Botha, who 
shared the traditions of the trekkers, could respect, if he could not 
approve these views, and he was naturally anxious to avoid any action 
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that would stir the latent hostility of the irreconcilables into open 
rebellion. 

His first idea was not to commit his Government, but circumstances 
soon made it impossible for him to maintain this negative attitude, 
for Africa proved to be a factor of considerable importance in the 
war. South-West Africa in German hands would be a constant source 
of danger not only to the Union but to the Empire as a whole, and 
the imperial authorities were anxious to effect its conquest as speedily 
as possible, for it lay athwart the ocean route between Europe and 
the East which had acquired a fresh importance through the fact of 
war. The conditions of naval warfare had changed enormously since 
the opening of the nineteenth century. Notably, the development 
of the submarine introduced a new menace to shipping and commerce 
and limited the scope of navigation in land-locked seas like the 
Mediterranean. Practically the whole of the Mediterranean littoral 
abounded in bases for submarine activity, and with the Suez Canal 
threatened from the east by Turkey it was obvious that the historic 
route of Da Gama formed the safest if the longest line of communica- 
tion between England and India. But Swakopmund and Liideritz- 
bucht, the two harbours of German South-West Africa, laid it open 
to attack, and if the German China squadron, commanded by 
Admiral von Spee, should enter the Southern Atlantic, it might 
destroy the wireless station in the Cape Peninsula while it could count 
on receiving from the wireless stations in South-West Africa valuable 
information which might enable it to evade capture and to prey on 
British and allied shipping with serious effect. Hence for military 
and commercial reasons it was deemed essential to attack German 
South-West Africa without delay. 

This was a project that directly concerned the Union, for the 
operations against German South-West Africa could be most easily 
directed from its territory and, as we have seen, this possibility had 
been noted when the Defence Act was framed. Owing to the attitude 
of the Afrikander extremists, however, General Botha preferred at 
the outset to limit himself to the defence of the Union territories, and 
he informed the British Government that if the British regiments still 
in the country were required for duty elsewhere, the Union would 
provide for its own defence by substituting troops of its own newly- 
formed Defence Force for the imperial garrisons. In making this 
offer General Botha may have hoped to escape the possibility of 
having to organise an attack against German territory, but the words 
which he used did not rule out such a possibility, and the imperial 
authorities in gratefully accepting the offer requested the Govern- 
ment of the Union to undertake operations against the German 
colony in order to occupy its dangerou.^ ports and to destroy the long- 
distance wireless station at Windhoek.^ 

^ Walker, E. A., Lord de Villiers and his Times, pp. 50-2. 
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The crisis which Botha had anticipated and dreaded was thus 
precipitated, but the request, as he saw, was eminently reasonable, 
and, since German South-West Africa could not be neglected, it was 
clearly in the interest of the Union that the invasion should be carried 
out by its own rather than by imperial troops. General Botha, there- 
fore, though he had reason to dread the effect of the announcement, 
acceded to the request and made immediate arrangements for an 
attack. It was desirable to secure control of the two German harbours 
without delay. Swakopmund, fronting an unsheltered roadstead, was 
exposed to attack from the sea, and its wireless station and landing 
equipment were soon destroyed by a naval bombardment; Liideritz- 
bucht was more sheltered and possessed more abundant resources; 
it was, moreover, one of the termini of the slender railway system 
which formed a kind of quadrilateral within the colony. From the 
port the line ran practically due east to Keetmanshoop, whence, 
after throwing off a branch to Kalkfontein in the south, it veered 
northwards and, passing through Windhoek and Karibib, turned 
westwards to the other marine terminus at Swakopmund. A second 
line from Swakopmund passed through Karibib and ran in a northerly 
direction to Tsumeb and Grootfontein. The southern extension of the 
railway system from the quadrilateral to Kalkfontein had evidently 
been planned with the possible object of facilitating operations against 
the Union territories. It was decided to occupy Llideritzbucht with 
a military force. Fortunately the Germans had taken no adequate 
measures to prevent this, and a force of 1824 nien, commanded by 
Colonel P. S. Beves, which sailed from Cape Town on 15 September 
1914, occupied the town without resistance on September 19. The 
scanty German forces withdrew inland, leaving a rearguard at Gras- 
platz where it was cut up and dispersed by Union troops in the first 
engagement of the campaign. 

It was doubtful if Colonel Bcves’s small detachment was sufficiently 
strong to hold the harbour against the full force of the Germans in 
the colony. Accordingly arrangements were made to support it by 
converging invasions from the Union. A force of nearly 2500 men 
under the command of Brigadier-General H. T. Lukin was landed 
at Port Nolloth and advanced with the purpose of seizing the drifts 
over the Orange River that separated the German territory from the 
Union. A second invading column of about 1000 men was assembled 
under Colonel S. G. Maritz at Upington on the Orange River. 
During the preliminary movements a small force under Colonel Grant 
was surrounded by Germans at Sandfontein on September 26 and 
compelled to surrender, the only reverse sustained by the Union arms 
in the South-West campaign. 

The initial arrangements for the invasion of the German colony 
had been barely completed when the operations had to be suspended 
owing to the outbreak of a dangerous rebellion within the Union. 
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Colonel Maritz gave the lead by throwing off his allegiance to the 
Government on 9 October 1914. General Botha had known for 
some time that a section of the Afrikaans-speaking population, 
especially in the Free State, was not to be relied on, and ample 
evidence had been brought to his notice that the invasion of German 
South-West Africa would be seized as a pretext for a rising. It soon 
became apparent that the views of the malcontents were shared by 
certain prominent leaders among the Afrikanders. General C. R. 
Beyers, who from his position as Commandant-General of the Defence 
Force would in normal circumstances have been in charge of the 
operations against German South-West Africa, after some hesitation 
resigned his command and ultimately went into the rebellion. His 
example was followed by Major J. C. G. Kemp who was in charge 
of the recently raised Defence Force units that had been collected 
in September at Potchefstroom, ostensibly for three weeks’ peace 
training.^ The adherents of the irreconcilable party also included 
such noted leaders as Generals De la Rey and De Wet, and the 
Government had strong reason to fear that their defection would 
lead to a very grave crisis. 

Botha did everything in his power to avert the coming storm. His 
personal influence availed to prevent his old comrade in arms. 
General De la Rey, from committing himself to the initiation of a 
rebellious movement at Treurfontein in the Western Transvaal on 
August 15, but he never succeeded in gaining his unqualified support 
for the Government. De la Rey was in constant communication with 
the malcontents and had probably determined to throw in his lot 
with the rebels when on September 1 5 he set out from Pretoria with 
General Beyers for the Defence Force camp at Potchefstroom. Their 
car on nearing Johannesburg was ordered to halt by a small police 
post, part of a cordon that had been formed round the city in the 
hope of rounding up a gang of local ruffians who were known to be 
trying to escape by car. The challenge was ignored and Beyers’s car 
held on its way, but at a village named Langlaagte it ran into a 
second post, and, when it again disregarded the summons to stop, 
a policeman fired at the tyre of the rear right wheel and the bullet, 
ricocheting off the road, killed De la Rey. His death was due to a 
sheer accident, but many believed it to be a fortunate accident for 
South Africa. Colonel Maritz at Upington had never been wholly 
loyal to the Union and had for some time been engaged in treasonable 
correspondence with the German authorities of South-West Africa. 
Several interviews with the commandants of the Defence Force had 
convinced Botha that some of them were unwilling to participate in 
the campaign, and he went as far along the path of conciliation as 
he could safely go. Though the expedition to Soutli-West Africa had 
been approved by Parliament and constituted the kind of duty which 

^ Walker, E. A,, op, dt, p. 503. 
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the Defence Force was designed to perform, Botha promised that 
only volunteers would be called on to take part in it. The Prime 
Minister used all his personal influence to dissuade Beyers from 
plunging into revolt, and had the Free State leaders raised their 
voices in his support, his efforts might have been successful. But 
ex-President Steyn maintained a deliberate silence which was not 
unnaturally construed by the English-speaking population as well as 
by the rebels as an admission of essential disloyalty to the Empire. 

It could not be denied that many persons in the Union were not 
as enthusiastic in the support of the Empire-Commonwealth as were 
the peoples of the other Dominions. In the past, allegiance could be 
cast off by the simple expedient of trekking beyond the established 
boundary, but since the days of the Great Trek boundaries had 
become stabilised and the repudiation of allegiance could no longer 
be represented as being other than an act of resistance to authority. 
The seriousness of this was probably not grasped by the rank and 
file who took up arms, but it was realised at least by their leaders, 
and the chief charge that falls to be made against them is that they 
said nothing to make the situation clear to their countrymen. 

Thus the racial bitterness which the Jameson Raid and the Anglo- 
Boer War had revived became again a source of danger, for the 
political malcontents were encouraged to revert to the aims for which 
President Kruger had stood. They were elated by the news of the 
opening battles in Europe which went largely in favour of the Central 
Powers, and, the wish being father to the thought, they believed that 
the downfall of Britain was assured. They saw in the difficulties of 
the British a renewed opportunity to repudiate all connection with 
Great Britain and to attempt to establish republican rule over the 
whole of South Africa. According to the report^ of the Judicial Com- 
mission of Inquiry, which was appointed in 1916, such was the 
principal cause of the rebellion. Since sentiments of this type were 
widespread in what had been the old republics, it is not surprising 
that many of the Afrikanders really believed that General Botha and 
his ministers were secretly in favour of rebellion and were only 
awaiting a tolerable excuse to shake off British rule. The expedition 
to German South-West Africa was rather the occasion than the cause 
of rebellion, but it was sufficiently unpopular to enable the leaders 
of the extremists to stir up the country farmers into a dangerous state 
of unrest and disaffection; for they had always regarded Germany 
as a friend and, at the close of the Anglo-Boer War, several Afrikander 
irreconcilables had become naturalised citizens in German South- 
West Africa.^ It was quite in keeping with the ideas pervading the 
Free State and part of the Transvaal that the Prime Minister and 
General Smuts should be stigmatised as traitors to the national cause 
for organising the expedition against German territory. 

^ U.G. 46-16, p. loi. For Minutes of Evidence^ vide U.G. 42-16. • Vide st^a, p. 704. 
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How far a definite plan of campaign had been thought out by the 
leaders of the disaffected it is impossible to say. Their arrangements 
may have been dislocated by the accidental death of De la Rey, but 
the evidence produced before the Judicial Commission of Inquiry, 
incomplete though it was, suggests that while rebellion was in the 
minds of many, no definite line of action had been agreed on. 
The comparative ineptitude with which the rising was conducted 
strengthens the opinion that the leaders had not advanced to the 
stage of a cut and dried plan. The crisis was precipitated by the 
action of Colonel Maritz who, on October 9, having disarmed and 
handed over to the Germans those of his command who refused 
to be seduced from their allegiance, went into open rebellion. 
On receipt of these tidings the Government proclaimed martial 
law throughout the Union, and by means of negotiations and 
appeals did all in its power to prevent the rising from becoming 
general. 

Forewarned by the ambiguous behaviour of Maritz the Govern- 
ment had assembled a loyal force at Upington which moved against 
the rebels and drove them over the German border to Schuit Drift 
on October 24. By this time Beyers, Kemp, and De Wet were all in 
arms against the Government. The immediate object of the various 
rebel leaders was to collect as many men as possible with arms and 
ammunition and effect a junction with Maritz, but it was frustrated 
by the skilful activity of Botha. Beyers, harassed by Government 
forces and the commandos which had been called out, ultimately 
effected a junction with Kemp at Steenbokfontein in the Western 
Transvaal. After a defeat inflicted on him by a column under Colonel 
Alberts near Treurfontein on October 29, Kemp with about 2000 
men set out on a daring ride across the desert to join Maritz. Seldom 
has a journey been more beset by perils and hardships, and it speaks 
volumes for the courage and tenacity of Kemp and his men that they 
succeeded in accomplishing their purpose, but they lost one-third of 
their strength in the effort and the survivors were too exhausted to 
undertake immediate military duty. Beyers, on the departure of his 
subordinate, moved south with over 1000 men in the hope of joining 
de Wet in the Free State, but his march was punctuated by disasters, 
and on November 1 7 his commando sustained a reverse near Bult- 
fontein from which it was given no time to recover. The pursuit was 
carried on by the Government troops with such vigour that the rebel 
commando was utterly broken up and Beyers himself was drowned 
in attempting to swim the Vaal. The main Free State effort drifted 
to an equally humiliating conclusion. General De Wet had won such 
a high reputation as guerilla leader in the last days of the struggle 
of twelve years before that he was likely to attract many adherents 
to the rebel cause and, if he were given time to complete his arrange- 
ments, the rising might develop into a civil war on a large scale. 
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General Botha accordingly so concentrated the Government forces as 
to bring De Wet to bay as speedily as possible, and his tactics proved 
more than a match for his one-time war comrade. Driven from post 
to post the old General with his force was cornered and defeated at 
Mushroom Valley on November 12. He managed to escape with a 
few of his men, as he so often had done in earlier days, but he was 
ultimately run to earth and captured in the extreme north of British 
Bechuanaland on 2 December 1914. 

The capture or dispersal of the main rebel forces appreciably 
strengthened the Government, and the smaller bodies of malcontents 
within the Transvaal and Free State were soon rounded up. By the 
end of 1914 the rebellion within the Union was at an end. Beyond 
its frontiers, Kemp and Maritz, discouraged by the discomfiture of 
their friends and the lack of support from the Germans, continued 
the losing struggle for a month longer. An attack on the Govern- 
ment column at Upington on 24 January 1915 was beaten off, and 
realising tfiat the rising had no longer any hope of success, Maritz on 
January 30 signed an agreement providing for the unconditional 
surrender of the men under his command. Accordingly the main 
body of rebels, including Kemp, surrendered at Upington on 2 and 
3 February 1915, but Maritz, with a few companions, preferring to 
become exiles rather than submit themselves to the laws of the Union, 
slipped away and ultimately found an obscure haven of safety in the 
wilds of Portuguese West Africa. 

The manner in which Botha dealt with the rebellion stamped him 
as a statesman of consummate qualities. It was his supreme endeavour 
to prevent a recrudescence of the racial rivalry that had so long been 
the bane of South Africa, and though units of the Defence Force 
largely composed of men of British stock were in the field against the 
rebels, he so disposed his forces as to put the brunt of the work on 
his Afrikander levies, so that the struggle appeared to a large degree 
to be one between men of Afrikander descent. At the same time 
Botha used every effort to capture or disperse the rebels and to avoid 
bloodshed as far as possible. Members of the Active Citizen Force 
who were captured were tried by summary court martial, but only 
one, “Japie ” Fourie,^ was executed. Never has rebellion been treated 
with greater clemency than in the case of South Africa. The rank and 
file were disqualified for ten years from holding government posts 
or serving in any public capacity, while the leaders were punished 
in addition by imprisonment and fines. Even these sentences were 
afterwards much reduced, but though this leniency was viewed with 
disfavour by many South Africans of British extraction, Botha refused 
to be diverted from his statesmanlike course, for he firmly believed 
that the adoption of harsh measures would but increase the disaffec- 
tion within the country. The total number of rebels who had taken 

^ Fourie was on active service under the Government when he went into rebellion. 
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up arms was only 11,472, of whom 7123 belonged to the Free State, 
but the Prime Minister suspected that it represented only a portion 
of those who were dissatisfied with his policy. 

History has shown that the suppression of a rebellion generally 
adds to the immediate strength of a Government, and Botha strove 
with all his wide knowledge of his countrymen and his deep love of 
his fatherland to ensure that this rule should apply in the case of 
South Africa. At the best the country would gain in unity and 
harmony, and at the worst Britain would have no more cause to 
apprehend active opposition in the Union. Such hopes and expecta- 
tions took no account of the fact that conditions in South Africa were 
exceptional. The unity that the country had attained only four years 
before was political rather than national, for the sense of racial 
divergence was still strong. Many who were not prepared to take 
up arms against the Government were yet unwilling to support any 
policy that promised active assistance to the British Empire, and they 
resented the feeling that South Africa was caught in the vortex of 
the World War and driven into activities of which they could not 
approve. 

The suppression of the rebellion, however, left General Botha free 
to resume operations against the German forces which were still 
undefeated in South-West Africa. A Union garrison was in pos- 
session of Liideritzbucht and other forces were collected near the 
borders of the colony. The country to be invaded was vast in extent 
and very difficult for military operations.^ Roads fit for military 
purposes did not exist, and civilisation was practically confined to 
the railway system connecting the chief towns, Keetmanshoop, 
Gibeon, Rehoboth, Windhoek, the capital, and Karibib with the two 
ports. The Germans with their customary foresight had made exten- 
sive preparations for war. Their military establishment at the com- 
mencement of hostilities was 140 officers and 2000 other ranks, 
organised in mounted companies and batteries, and considerable 
reinforcements were available in the 7000 adult European male 
settlers, most of whom had undergone military training. Large stores 
of war material were established at various depots, most of them 
being, like Ukamas and Kalkfontein, near the Union frontier. Sup- 
plies of food, however, had to be carefully husbanded and from the 
outbreak of hostilities they were placed under a rigorous control by 
the German authorities. The chief difficulties to an invader were 
presented not by the numbers or efficiency of the German forces 
but by the barrenness of the country and the blistering heat of the 
sun. Moreover, the scarcity of water and roads virtually dictated 
the line of advance, so that the defenders could pollute the water 
or mine the roads that the invaders were likely to use. Further, the 
terrain was sufficiently broken to give great advantages to a resolute 

^ Vide supra, p. 694. 
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and well-trained defence. Altogether, the campaign involved a 
struggle with nature that might well have been too arduous for troops 
accustomed only to European conditions, and it proved extremely 
trying even to men who were inured to the conditions of South 
African warfare. It was obviously a difficult military problem to 
arrange how to employ large columns in a country so lacking in 
roads, water and food supply. 

General Botha himself undertook the conduct of the campaign. 
It was a wise decision, for the Prime Minister had given repeated 
proofs of his skill in conducting military operations under South 
African conditions and he commanded the confidence of his Afrikander 
and British troops alike. His plan of campaign was clear and simple. 
It was obvious that the capture of the railway system would involve 
the control of the most organised portions of the colony. Accordingly 
the main attack under the command of Botha himself was to be 
delivered against Windhoek from Swakopmund, which had been 
captured hy a small detachment under Colonel P. C. B. Skinner on 
13 January 1915. This movement was to be supported by operations 
in the south, where at Ltideritzbucht and Upington Union forces had 
been collected under Brigadier-General Sir Duncan Mackenzie and 
Colonel J. van Deventer respectively. In addition an eastern column 
under Colonel C. A. L. Berrange was to march against the railway 
from Kuruman. The principal attack was mounted in the north 
because it was known that the enemy drew most of his supplies 
from the region north of the Karibib-Windhoek railway line. Botha’s 
object was not only to capture Windhoek and the railway but to 
destroy the enemy’s forces and prevent them from escaping to the 
north, where with the resources of Central Africa to sustain tliem, 
they might carry on a prolonged guerilla struggle. The tactics em- 
ployed by the Prime Minister were a skilful blend of Boer and British 
methods. The infantry units, consisting largely of British from the 
towns, maintained a steady advance along the centre, while the 
mounted burgher troops, accustomed to leave base and communica- 
tions and to take with them such food and water as they required, 
carried out wide encircling movements which repeatedly put the 
enemy’s forces in danger of capture. 

Before Botha’s arrival in February 1915 arrangements had been 
put in hand to construct a railway from Walvis Bay to Swakopmund. 
The first strategic objective was Karibib, since its fall would decide 
the fate of Windhoek and all the country to the south, and the 
enemy, realising its importance, had concentrated strong forces there. 
General Botha, with approximately 20,000 troops under his command, 
had a most difficult task to accomplish; for the country which he had 
to traverse supplied neither food nor water for his men, and the 
Germans were convinced that no advance from Swakopmund could 
be made with any hope of success. Botha proved that they were 
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mistaken. After several preliminary operations he began his advance 
on 15 April 1915. The enemy’s resistance was ineffective and, after 
successful actions at Trekkoppies and Otjimbingue, Botha’s men 
occupied Karibib on May 5 and secured the surrender of Windhoek 
a week later. 

In the meantime the Union forces in the south had achieved con- 
siderable gains at the expense of the enemy. Colonel J. van Deventer, 
whose sterling leadership had been largely responsible for the sur- 
render of the rebels under Maritz and Kemp, had seized control of 
the chief drifts across the Orange River before the end of the first 
week in March. Then, having reduced the German military posts to 
the south-east of the railway, he directed his march against Kalkfon- 
tein, the southern terminus of the railway system and an important 
military station. The most formidable obstacle to advance along the 
railway was presented by two considerable hills to the east of the line, 
and since a frontal attack could not have been successful without a 
heavy cost in life, van Deventer sent off a column under his brother, 
Colonel Dirk van Deventer, to effect a junction with Colonel Ber- 
range’s force which had accomplished a wonderful feat of endurance 
in its march across the desolate and waterless Kalahari. On April 5 
Colonel J. van Deventer entered Kalkfontein, where General Smuts 
arrived on April 1 1 to assume charge of the operations in the south. 
The junction of Dirk van Deventer with Berrange at Kiriis West 
on April 14, ensured the success of the turning movement and 
enabled Colonel J. van Deventer to continue his advance towards 
Keetmanshoop. These achievements materially facilitated the opera- 
tions of Brigadier-General Mackenzie who was in command of the 
column at Liideritzbucht. Thanks to the energy of Sir George Farrar 
who, having shown great organising capacity as the head of the East 
Rand Proprietary Mines, was employed by the Government to super- 
vise the reconstruction of the railway destroyed by the Germans as 
they fell back, a large part of the railway line had been repaired, 
and Brigadier-General Mackenzie, having secured the station at Aus, 
turned off in a north-easterly direction with the intention of cutting 
off the Germans who were retreating before the southern and eastern 
columns. The enemy was encountered at Gibeon, where a stubborn 
fight took place on April 26, and though Mackenzie failed to round 
up the Germans, he put an end to the possibility of the enemy main- 
taining an effective fighting force in the south. Had General Botha 
been able to reach Windhoek by this date, all the German troops in 
the south must have been compelled to surrender. 

These achievements secured for the Union the control of nearly all 
the organised districts of the colony, but considerable enemy forces 
were still at large, and the remaining operations were now directed 
to encompass their capture or destruction. If they succeeded in 
escaping to the north, they would be in a position to cause great 
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embarrassment to the Government from a political as well as from 
a military point of view. 

From Karibib a railway line ran north-eastwards to Otavi whence 
it threw off two branches to Tsumeb and Grootfontein. This formed 
the objective of the final operations. All the necessary preparations 
having been completed, the advance was begun on 18 June 1915. 
General Botha with two mounted brigades and an infantry brigade 
supported by artillery took the centre, while two burgher columns, 
under Brigadier-General M. W. Myburgh and Brigadier-General 
Coen Brits respectively, operated on the flanks. The enemy failed to 
take advantage of the defensive possibilities of Kalkfeld and was 
driven from that place on June 24. This allowed the pursuit to be 
carried on rapidly to Otavi. The advance guard of the central column 
under Brigadier-General M. Botha, in what has been described as 
‘‘the most brilliant tactical operation of the campaign”,^ broke 
through the opposing resistance on July i , captured the high ground 
at Otavi^ and thus put Botha in possession of the water supply of 
the district. This triumph virtually settled the campaign, for the 
flanking columns got astride of the German line of retreat and thus 
caused the surrender of the main body of the enemy, consisting of 
204 officers and 3166 other ranks, on July 9. The terms imposed by 
General Botha were generous. Commissioned officers were to keep 
their arms and to live under parole at any place they chose. Non- 
commissioned officers retained their rifles without ammunition and 
were to be interned within South-West Africa wherever the Union 
Government might decide. The rank and file were allowed to return 
to their farms and keep their rifles for the purpose of self-defence 
against the natives. Upwards of 40,000 Union troops had been 
engaged in the campaign, and of these 269 were killed in action or 
by disease and 263 were wounded, a remarkably small casualty list 
for so brilliant an achievement. 

These notable military successes were undoubtedly facilitated by 
the co-operation of the Navy vsdthout which troops could not have 
been landed at Swakopmund and Liideritzbucht. The Navy kept 
the waters clear of mines, and without loss of a single ship or life, 
escorted and sometimes actually conveyed the Union forces from Cape 
Town to Liideritzbucht, Walvis Bay and Swakopmund. In addition 
to protecting the ocean line of communications the Navy sent a 
squadron of armoured motor cars to assist the advance of the northern 
column, and these cars gave valuable assistance in the action at 
Trekkoppies. 

Thus was rounded off one of the neatest and most successful cam- 
paigns in the Great War. At small cost and with great credit to itself 
the Union had rendered an immense service to the Empire. The 
victory increased the security of the ocean line of communications 

^ The Union of South Africa and the Great War, 1914-1918, Official History, p. 32. 
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between England and the East, and it also added to the security 
of the Union itself. The expedition which had thus been carried 
out at the request of the Imperial Government was undertaken by 
the Union Government at its own expense, and its happy issue ended 
the concern of the Union for its own defence by land in the Great War. 

The rebellion, the South-West Africa campaign, and the realisation 
that the war was going to be a long one led to a revolution in the 
Union’s financial arrangements.^ At the outbreak of war, the Govern- 
ment had at once taken steps to assist the producers and exporters 
of gold, wool and hides. Maize, then in its infancy, was left to fend 
for itself; the ostrich feather industry, owing to changes in fashion, 
was already dying, and nothing could be done for the great diamond 
industry, which, having overproduced even for the peace-time market, 
was forced by war to shut down for the time being. Parliament had 
met for a short special session in September. It had passed a Mora- 
torium Act, given the Government powers, which in the event it 
made no attempt to use for more than two years, to control food 
supplies, authorised the banks to issue notes of lower values than the 
customary and finally voted /^2,ooo,ooo, which it believed would 
be sufficient for all warlike needs until the end of the financial year 
in March 1915. 

At the close of that financial year a totally new situation had to 
be faced. There was a deficit of ^^2, 192,000; military expenditure 
already amounted to 750,000, and the Government was contem- 
plating war on a considerable scale in German East Africa and the 
despatch of infantry and heavy artillery to Europe. A conference 
of leaders of all parties other than Labour, which declined to take 
part in what it held to be a conspiracy of the well-to-do, agreed 
upon a new financial policy. Estimates of expenditure for the year 
were limited to some ^16,500,000; the sinking fund and the proceeds 
of land sales were diverted from loan account to the general revenue, 
and fresh taxation to the extent of 790,000 was raised by means of 
heavy increases in customs and excise duties, the lowering of the 
income tax exemption for married men from ;^iooo to £^ 00 ^ and 
a special levy of 5 per cent, in addition to the existing 10 per cent, 
on the profits of the gold-mines. Further, a loan of 16,000,000 was 
sanctioned for two more years of war, a heavy burden compared 
with those hitherto assumed by other Dominions. Finally, in 
December 1915, the export of gold was forbidden, except to Mozam- 
bique. Having thus laid down the lines on which its share in the 
World War was henceforth to be financed, the Union embarked in 
good earnest on the East African campaign. 

^ The best account of the Union’s war-time finance, in its political setting, is given in 
The Round Table ^ 1914-18. 
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German East Africa was less directly connected with South Africa 
than was South-West Africa, and the responsibility for the operations 
in that region was assumed by the imperial authorities. South 
African troops, however, were engaged in German East Africa from 
an early date, but the chief assistance from the Union was supplied 
after April 1915 when Lord Buxton, the Governor-General, suggested 
that in view of the satisfactory progress of the military operations in 
German South-West Africa the Union might furnish assistance in 
other theatres. By that date the Imperial Government was becoming 
anxious about the strain on British man-power, and on 1 1 May 1915 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies cabled that the British Govern- 
ment would gladly accept all the troops that South Africa could 
send. Accordingly an infantry brigade was formed and sent to Europe 
and a stronger force to East Africa, but in both cases the responsibility 
of the Union was limited to the despatch of troops. 

German East Africa, a region of vast potential wealth, contained 
only 4200 Europeans at the outbreak of war. This immense territory, 
384,000 square miles in area, was almost twice the size of the German 
Empire, and its boundaries touched those of British East Africa, 
Uganda, the Belgian Congo, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and 
Portuguese East Africa. The three largest lakes in Africa, Victoria, 
Nyasa and Tanganyika, all touched the zone of the Protectorate. 
Practically the whole of the eastern margin of Lake Tanganyika 
formed its west boundary, while the northern half of the cast coast 
of Lake Nyasa and the whole of the southern portion of Lake Victoria 
were also included in it. The strategic position of the Protectorate 
gave it a peculiar value in the eyes of the German authorities, for 
its possession put them in a position to dominate Central Acrica. 
With the idea of developing its military as well as its commercial 
possibilities the Germans had constructed a railway from the port 
and capital of Dar-cs-Salaam to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika. The 
chief emporium of importance on this route was Tabora, the most 
populous town of the Protectorate in 1914, having about 25,000 
inhabitants. The only other railway in the Protectorate connected 
the port of Tanga with Moshi, lying near the foothills of Kilimanjaro, 
the highest mountain in Africa. These railways formed the only easy 
means of communication within the country, for there were no 
metalled roads. The usual means of progress by foot was along cleared 
tracks through dense bush, and these were incapable of bearing 
wheeled traffic of any description. Rivers are numerous, but none 
can be used for navigation. The largest is the Rufiji, which after 
following a north-easterly course runs into the sea opposite the island 
of Mafia. In the northern section of the Protectorate the largest 
river is the Pangani flowing into the sea south of Tanga. 

The district falls into two main divisions, the coastal lowlands and 
the East African plateau, the former widening inland as one proceeds 
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south. Isolated plateaux and mountain groups, such as the Nguru 
Mountains, diversify the whole territory, and the chief centres of 
population are found near the oases which interrupt the monotony 
of waterless bush. The climate is sub-tropical or tropical with con- 
siderable variations of temperature, and the rainy season is not 
uniform throughout the country. The land is not naturally adapted 
for white settlement; for malaria, malignant fevers, and sleeping sick- 
ness carried by the tsetse fly are common. The most healthy stations 
are situated in the uplands. The natural resources of the Protectorate 
are abundant, consisting of plantation products and minerals. Most 
of the German inhabitants resided in the eastern portion of the 
Protectorate where, the two ports of Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam 
excepted, the principal towns were Wilhelmstal and Moshi. 

The military resources of the Protectorate were also considerable ; 
for it was the home of predatory tribes who had formerly earned a 
livelihood by selling slaves to Arab dealers. The Germans, seeing 
that these natives were naturally warlike, formed and trained them 
into a very efficient army. The discipline of these Askari was admirable 
as is shown by the fact that they were able to maintain their morale 
until the close of a long and exacting conflict in which the odds were 
generally against them. Their mobility and independence of wheeled 
transport in a roadless country gave them an advantage over white 
troops who subsisted on rations imported from overseas, and they 
were practically immune from the endemic diseases which caused 
thousands of casualties among the Indian and European troops of 
the British. 

At the outbreak of hostilities the Germans had a momentary 
superiority; for their army of 3000 Europeans and 11,000 Askari 
greatly outnumbered that of their rivals which consisted of only the 
peace-time establishment of the King’s African Rifles, a force barely 
adequate for the maintenance of order within its own territory. The 
size and character of the Protectorate were both an asset and a draw- 
back to the enemy. Though open to attack from many sides, it yet 
offered abundant scope for protracted defence. Owing to British 
ascendancy at sea it was clear that the Germans could not permanently 
maintain the initiative which superior preparations and greater 
numbers momentarily gave them, and that it was only a question 
of time till the lakes and the outlying portions of the Protectorate 
fell under the control of the British. These considerations were 
familiar to General P. von Lettow Vorbeck, a soldier of skill and 
determination, who had been in East Africa from the beginning of 
1914. His task was to assist his countrymen in Europe by engaging 
the attention of as many British troops as possible, and by husbanding 
his resources and taking full advantage of the defensive facilities 
presented by the terrain he expected to keep the field till the war 
was decided by the issue of the struggle in Europe. 
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Von Lettow, who had received an unexpected accession of strength 
in the men and guns of the German cruiser, Konigsberg^ which had 
found refuge from the British fleet up the Rufiji river, used his 
temporary superiority to invade British East Africa where, by cap- 
turing Taveta, he found himself in a position to threaten the Uganda 
railway between Nairobi and Mombasa. The safety of Mombasa 
was assured by the timely arrival of an infantry brigade from India, 
but even with this reinforcement the subsequent operations of the 
British were undertaken merely with the object of consolidating the 
defences of the colony. An attempt to capture Tanga from the sea 
was defeated disastrously in November 1915, and an attack on the 
German garrison of Longido was also unsuccessful. With the arrival 
of reinforcements, however, the position of the British steadily im- 
proved. British control of Lake Victoria was strengthened by the 
destruction of the German base at Bukoba, and in Nyasaland an 
enemy invasion was repulsed near New Langenburg. The German 
shipping^on the inland lakes was gradually destroyed. The enemy 
had no strength to spare for ambitious expeditions against Northern 
Rhodesia, and a raid in July was severely punished. 

Thus by the end of 1915 the British had gained the initiative. 
Strong reinforcements, consisting of two infantry brigades, a mounted 
brigade with an extra mounted regiment, five batteries of field 
artillery, a battalion of coloured troops, and a medical detachment 
arrived from the Union, the Government of which had been requested 
to permit General Smuts to take up the appointment of Commander- 
in-Chief. On 12 February 1916, just when he was embarking to 
assume his new duties, the British were repulsed with heavy 
losses in an attempt to storm Salaita Hill which commanded 
Taveta. 

All the efforts against the German positions in the north-east of 
the Protectorate had hitherto been attended by failure, and General 
Smuts was therefore anxious to raise the morale of his command by 
snatching some military success before the rainy season set in. On 
his arrival he found the situation as follows. The strength of the 
German position was based on the control of the railway between 
Tanga and Moshi. This railway was protected on the east by the 
Pare and Usambara mountains, and while it remained in the enemy’s 
hands the British position in East Africa and Uganda could not be 
regarded as secure. It therefore formed the objective of Smuts’ 
attack. Taveta, the key to the railway, was guarded by Salaita. The 
difficulties of a frontal attack had been demonstrated, as we have 
mentioned, and the most obvious way to turn the position was by 
the Ngulu gap in the Pare mountains to the south-east; but 
General Smuts decided to gain Taveta by a turning movement to 
the north through Chala, at the same time deceiving the enemy by 
a reconnaissance against the Ngulu gap, while a column at Longido, 
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which had been seized in January, was to advance down the western 
side of the Kilimanjaro foothills in an attempt to intercept the enemy’s 
line of retreat near Kahe. 

The all-important turning movement was brilliantly conducted 
by Brigadier-General J. van Deventer, and Taveta was occupied on 
March lo. This success cleared the way to the railway, and after 
heavy fighting the terminus at Moshi was reached on March ii, 
and there the Commander-in-Chief was joined by General J. M. 
Stewart’s force from Longido. Operations were resumed on the i8th 
and by repeated use of enveloping tactics, which just failed to net 
the enemy’s main force. General Smuts advanced along the railway 
as far as Kah6. Here a halt was made to complete preparations for 
a further advance, for in spite of the imminence of the rains General 
Smuts was anxious not to allow the Germans a respite. Having 
reorganised his force into three divisions, he dispatched one under 
van Deventer south-westward against Kondoa Irangi. By a mag- 
nificent effort van Deventer forestalled the enemy and reached his 
objective on April i8, the small German garrison retiring to the 
south. Kondoa Irangi was the strategic as well as the commercial 
centre of the interior plateau, and von Lettow, leaving sufficient 
forces to hold the railway, made a great effort to recapture it but 
was repulsed on May 9. 

In the meantime the operations in the vicinity of the railway had 
to be postponed owing to the rains, but when these ceased near the 
end of May, General Smuts at once resumed his advance, his purpose 
being to clear the railway and the Pare and Usambara mountains 
as far as Handeni. There he would be conveniently situated for a 
thrust against the central railway which was also to be the next 
objective of van Deventer. Handeni was reached on June 19, but 
the German forces evaded capture by a skilful use of the facilities 
for retirement afforded by the thick bush of the country. General 
Smuts now struck almost due south and driving the enemy from 
Kangala formed a camp near the Msiha river close to the Nguru 
mountains on June 23. 

At this point a halt was necessitated owing to the exhaustion of 
the troops and the need for improving the lengthening line of com- 
munications. Meanwhile the coastal district to the rear of Msiha 
camp was cleared by troops of the Indian Army acting in co-opera- 
tion with the Navy, and the ports of Tanga, Pangani, Sadani and 
Bagamoyo fell into British hands. The capture of Tanga provided 
General Smuts with a new line of communication to the coast. More- 
over, in accordance with the general arrangements of the Gommander- 
in-Chief, Allied forces in other parts of the Protectorate were closing 
in on the Germans. The Lake Victoria district was cleared of the 
enemy, and British and Belgian columns were bearing down on the 
Protectorate from the north and west in the general direction of 
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Tabora, whose communications with Dar-es-Salaam had been cut 
by van Deventer who advanced from Kondoa Irangi and reached 
the railway line at Kilimatinde and Dodoma near the end of July. 
About the same time another column consisting of the levies of 
Nyasaland and Rhodesia under the command of General (Sir) 
Edward Northey was invading the Protectorate from the south and 
was threatening the town of Iringa. 

Thus by the end of July 1916 a large part of the organised districts 
of the Protectorate was in British hands. The main enemy forces 
under von Lettow occupied a strong position in the Nguru moun- 
tains. Skilful flanking tactics ejected the enemy from this position 
after heavy fighting in August, and General Smuts with the chief 
British force bore down on Morogoro on the railway. These opera- 
tions were facilitated by van Deventer’s advance down the railway 
to Kilossa which was captured after desultory fighting from August 
15 to 22. Then, though exhaustion was now pressing hard on his 
men, vafi Deventer responded to a further demand of the Gommander- 
in-Chief by driving the enemy from Uleia on August 26 and from 
Kidodi on September 10. General Smuts’s purpo'^e, however, of 
forcing a decisive action at Morogoro, formerly the administrative 
capital of the Protectorate, was frustrated by the retirement of von 
Lettow who, though driven from post to post, never faltered and 
always punished carelessness on the part of the attack. By the middle 
of September 1916 the pursuers were too exhausted to carry the 
chase further and occupied an entrenched line in the vicinity of 
Kissaki where they remained till January 1917, touch with the enemy 
being maintained by means of patrols. 

During this interval a further reorganisation was made. One 
division was abolished and all the mounted South African troops still 
fit for service were posted to one brigade. All the unfit European 
troops were evacuated to the country of their origin and under these 
arrangements about 12,000 South African troops left East Africa 
between October and December 1916, their place being taken by 
the Nigerian Brigade and new battalions of the King’s African Rifles. 
The South African formations retained by the Commander-in-Chief 
consisted of the 2nd Division and the 2nd South African Infantry 
Brigade which was in reserve under the immediate control of head- 
quarters. In the meantime, Dar-es-Salaam surrendered to the Navy 
on September 3 and became the new sea base of the British forces. 
The occupation of Kilwa further south furnished another useful base, 
and there troops were collected for an advance into the hinterland. 
Thus a strong concentration was being brought into play against 
von Lettow. In August 1916 General Northey was at Iringa, and 
Tabora was occupied by British and Belgian troops. Finally a Portu- 
guese contingent crossed the Rovuma from the south to assist in 
rounding up the Germans. General van Deventer sent the 7th South 
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African Infantry and a cyclist battalion under Colonel Fairweather 
to intercept a German force that was known to be retiring from 
Tabora, but the enemy, though roughly handled, succeeded in 
breaking through and continuing his retreat to the south. The 
vicinity of Iringa was the scene of several brisk encounters between 
opposing bodies of troops, the most notable success falling to General 
Northey’s command which captured an enemy detachment of over 
300 men. After much confused fighting the Germans from Tabora 
having eluded all efforts to surround them eventually took up a 
position covering Mahenge. There they were confronted by the troops 
under Northey and van Deventer. 

Before another organised advance was made. General Smuts re- 
linquished his command in order to represent his Government at 
the Imperial Conference. His conduct of the operations had greatly 
enhanced his military reputation, and though the enemy still kept 
the field, the success of the campaign was assured. His departure, 
followed by that of General Arthur Hoskins, left General van 
Deventer to direct the concluding stages of the campaign. The 
principal operations against the Germans were now directed from 
Kilwa and Lindi, and after a gallant resistance the enemy’s last 
organised line was pierced, and near the end of November 1917 a 
large hostile force was compelled to lay down its arms. 

The war now drifted into the guerilla stage and was fought out 
principally in Portuguese territory south of the Rovuma, von Lettow 
taking advantage of the defensive facilities of the country with skill 
and resolution. In the bushy, thickly forested country, scored by 
numerous rivers, quite large contingents could be within a mile of 
each other without being aware of the fact. Von Lettow and his men 
were not tied down to any fixed locality; they could always obtain 
with ease the food of tropical Africa, and the interruptions caused by 
the rains afforded them a welcome respite lasting for almost half the 
year. Gradually, however, pressure and numbers began to tell, but 
though von Lettow was driven from the Protectorate he gloriously 
fulfilled his purpose of keeping the field till the fate of East Africa 
was settled by events in Europe. 

The Union of South Africa, by supplying troops and leaders for 
the campaign in East Africa, greatly assisted the cause of the Allies, 
enabling the imperial authorities to concentrate on the campaign 
in Europe. There white South Africa was represented by an infantry 
brigade, a medical corps, two brigades of heavy artillery, a signal 
company, two railway companies, and a miscellaneous trades com- 
pany. These troops were paid at Union rates by the British Govern- 
ment in return for a Union contribution of £ 1 ^ 000,000 to general 
war expenses, since General Botha, for fear of the growing Nationalist 
opposition and the restiveness of many of his own followers, could 
not undertake to pay them fully from Union funds. The infantry 
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brigade which arrived in England early in November 1915 was sent 
to Egypt in January 1916, where, under the command of Brigadier- 
General H. T. Lukin, it played the most prominent part in forcing 
the subjection of the Senussi, a tribe that was threatening Egypt 
from the west. This neatly conducted enterprise inspired the brigade 
with confidence for the severer test that awaited it in France, where 
after its arrival on 20 April 1916 it was attached to the 9th Scottish 
Division. Thereafter the history of this brigade is bound up with the 
story of the western front. It took part in most of the big battles in 
France and Flanders and acquired for itself a great reputation in a 
division that was noted for its hard fighting qualities. The epic 
struggle which in July 1916 made Delville Wood known to the world 
spread the fame of the South Africans throughout the Empire. The 
reputation that they then acquired was splendidly maintained by 
them in the subsequent engagements in which they participated with 
the gth Division. After Delville Wood the brigade in 1916 and 1917 
took part in a series of offensives at the Butte de Warlcncourt (October 

1916) , Arras (April 1917), and Passchendaele (September and October 

1917) . During the retreat of the Fifth Army in March 1918 the 
brigade added to its laurels by an heroic stand at Marrieres Wood, 
which, by delaying the German advance for seven hours, enabled 
the remainder of the 9th Division to continue its retreat in good 
order. Despite the terrible losses incurred in these efforts, the South 
Africans, now reduced to 1 300 men, gave convincing proof by their 
exploits near Messines and Wytschaete in April that their fighting 
qualities were unimpaired. 

After the repulse of the German offensives in 1918, the survivors 
of the South Africans were formed into a composite battalion and 
assisted in the capture of Meteren on July 19. Sufficient reinforce- 
ments having arrived to allow the brigade to be reformed, it was 
detached from the 9th Division and sent to join the 66th Division 
with which it remained during the rest of its service in France. In 
the victorious counter-attack of the Allies it assisted in the capture 
of Beaurevoir and Beaumont and rendered valuable service by forcing 
the line of the Selle (October 12-19). When the brigade saw action 
again, the whole German front was obviously deliquescing in defeat, 
but the South Airicans were faced by some of the toughest troops in 
the German army and were engaged in fighting until orders to cease 
fire were received on ii November 1918. After the armistice the 
brigade served for a short time with the army of occupation in the 
Rhineland before returning to England in March 1919. 

These services did not exhaust the military contributions of the 
Union during the war. The coloured and native population of South 
Africa performed work of great practical value. The operations of 
white troops in the German West and East African campaigns were 
largely made possible through the native labour supplied by the 
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Union. The only fighting unit among the native and coloured peoples 
was the Cape Corps of two battalions, the rank and file of which were 
coloured men drawn chiefly from the Cape Province. Its first ex- 
perience of warfare was in East Africa where it acquitted itself with 
credit. The first battalion was then dispatched in April 1918 to 
Palestine where it maintained its reputation for good conduct and 
soldierly efficiency. Coloured men were also employed in the Cape 
Auxiliary Horse Transport which was sent in 1917 to the western 
front in Europe, where were also employed 25,090 South African 
natives and a battalion of Cape coloured men in the work that took 
place behind the lines. 

The Union successfully vied with the other Dominions in organising 
arrangements for the comfort and welfare of its nationals engaged 
in the war. Three agencies, the Governor-General’s Fund, the Red 
Cross (South Africa), and the South African Gifts and Comforts 
Organisation Committee were formed to relieve the suffering and 
distress caused by the war. After the armistice the arrangements for 
the demobilisation of South African soldiers were carried out by a 
Board under the presidency of the Chief of the General Staff and 
were so successful that the return of the men to civil employment 
was effected without causing any appreciable dislocation in the life 
of South Africa. 

The heaviest casualties sustained by the South Africans occurred 
in the brigade that served in Europe, where 4648 men lost their lives. 
The total number of deaths in Egypt was 261, in East Africa 2141, 
in German South-West Africa 254, and in the Union, as a result of 
the rebellion, 409. These campaigns represented a military service 
far more varied than that contributed by any other Dominion and 
exposed the soldiers of the Union to conditions of warfare sufficiently 
divergent and exacting to form a severe test for the best of troops. 

It has been estimated that over 136,000 white troops were sent 
by South Africa to the different fronts,^ a proportion of the adult 
European male population that must be considered as remarkable 
in view of the fact that a large section of the people was averse to 
taking any part in the war. 

The financial strain of the war was inevitably severe, but thanks 
to its gold-mines and excellent credit, the Union bore it well. In all, 
war and rebellion together cost the Treasury ;;C38,oi 2,555 of which all 
save £5,839,461 was borrowed money. Both the Treasury and the 
Railways, however, fared surprisingly well on their ordinary budgets. 
Once at least the Railways achieved a substantial surplus in place 
of the anticipated deficit by raising the rates on the bunkering traffic 
to the stream of shipping which was: diverted from the Suez Canal 
to the old route round the Cape, by whittling down the amounts 

^ Buchan, J., The South African Forces in France, p. 260. 
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written off for depreciation, and by suspending renewals of track and 
rolling-stock for lack of the essential imported materials. It was only 
towards the close of the war that the deficit began to mount up 
seriously. 

So it was with the general revenue and expenditure. Time and 
again the Treasurer budgeted for a deficit and found himself with a 
surplus, for borrowed money was pouring into the country, the output 
of gold was well maintained, farmers received unheard-of prices, the 
proceeds of customs, excise, posts and telegraphs rose and rose, and 
so fast did secondary industries spring up under the protection from 
foreign competition afforded by the preoccupation of Europe and 
North America, that, in 1917, the Union arranged for its first census 
of industrial production, and, a year later, organised a similar census 
for agriculture and passed its first Factory and Wage Regulation Acts. 

On the other hand, expenditure could not be kept down to the 
old pre-war levels. It was swelled by the growing service of the 
public debt, the increasing demands of schools and universities to 
which the Government, to its credit, responded liberally, and the 
rising prices for goods of all kinds. Hence, taxation became pro- 
gressively heavier along the lines laid down in 1915 : increased cus- 
toms duties, super-income tax, an export tax on diamonds as soon 
as that industry had revived sufficiently to be taxed; then, as the 
cry against profiteers rose louder, an excess profits tax and a ‘‘read- 
justment” of the income tax on companies. The proceeds of all these 
went into the general revenue, but the Government’s half-share of 
the accumulated bewaarplaatsen fund,^ and the income which began 
at last to come in towards the close of the war from the state gold 
areas leased to companies, were prudently paid into loan account. 

By reason of her distance from the main sphere of hostilities, South 
Africa escaped most of the hardships of war-time. Some of her wool- 
farmers felt themselves aggrieved, and joined the Nationalist Party, 
when, in 1917, the Allies rationed shipping and faced them with the 
choice between accepting Great Britain’s offer to take the whole of 
the 1917 clip at prices which were indeed lower than those of 1916 
but none the less 55 per cent, above pre-war rates, or finding an 
outlet for their wool, and much of the 1916 clip also, in the “open” 
but inaccessible markets of the United States and Japan. 

South Africa knew nothing of food-cards, rent restrictions, and the 
like. The cost of living did not rise markedly until May 1916, when 
the Government appointed a permanent advisory commission, and 
presently, on its recommendation, fixed the price of sugar. Its next 


^ Bewaarplaatsen were storage areas and sources of water supply on which, in republican 
days, mining was not permitted. Deep-level raining made it possible to mine below them, 
and since 1 908 the proceeds of the sale or Iceise of such areas had been paid into a special 
fund pending a decision. This was now taken. More than 000, 000 were involved, 
of which the state took half and the owners the remainder. 
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venture to exercise the controlling powers which it had taken away 
back in September 1914 was not so successful. At the close of 1917 
it was faced with a shortage of wheat owing to the failure of part 
of the usual Australian supply. It feared its farmer supporters too 
much to fix a price, but decreed instead that bread must be made of 
wheaten flour mixed with barley, rye or maize. Thus, in the last year 
of the war, it began to conserve its wheat and earned the resentment 
of many of its urban supporters, and of their wives. 

The Government failed even more definitely to control house-rents. 
In the middle of 1918 the cost of living in the principal towns had 
risen to 23 per cent, above the pre-war level, rising working-costs 
were threatening some of the low-grade gold-mines with extinction, 
white and black workmen in Johannesburg were restive. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, proposed to take control of house-rents and to regu- 
late the supplies of labour and material to industries essential to the 
public welfare. In spite of furious opposition from the most diverse 
quarters and open dissension in the Ministry, the Bill passed the 
Assembly at the very end of the session, but was adroitly shelved in 
the Senate. It was only during the short post-war boom of 1919 that 
house-rents were at last put under control. 

On the economic plane, the Union emerged from the war in much 
better case than did most other states whose share in the struggle 
had been commensurate with her own. But politically the Union of 
South Africa wa^ a house divided against itself. The suppression of 
the ‘‘opstand” of 1914 was followed by an increase of political 
opposition among the Afrikanders to the Botha Government, and the 
fact that at the election of 1915 the number of the Nationalists led 
by General Hertzog was doubled was proof that the men who had 
fought against the Government formed only a fraction of those who 
objected tc a policy of active participation in the war. The traditional 
nationalism, which formed the political creed of General Hertzog, 
incompatible though it probably was with the best interests of South 
Africa, obviously commanded considerable support from the Afri- 
kanders, notably in the Free State, and encouraged by this he 
challenged every step of the Government to assist the imperial 
authorities. Asserting that the rebellion had been provoked by “the 
unconstitutionalism of a constitutional government”,^ he treated it 
as if it were a venial offence, and, basing his conduct on technicalities 
rather than principles, displayed parliamentary skill of a high order 
in extracting a political advantage from the Government’s handling 
of the rebellion and the German South-West camp2dgn, and there- 
after from the Union’s continued participation in the war, and the 
Government’s financial and social policies. This political conflict con- 
tributed more than the rebellion itself to bring about a recrudescence 


^ Uraon of South Africdy House of Assembly Debates , 6th session, 1915, p. 786. 
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of racial strife. A new determination was roused to become indepen- 
dent of the Empire, and at the end of the war the Nationalists, 
encouraged by the enunciation of the doctrine of self-determination, 
put in a plea for the restoration of the old republics. 

Thus, politically, the war was followed by a revival of racialism and 
saw the growth of a party which aimed at secession from the Empire. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


SOUTH AFRICA AND THE EMPIRE 

Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the 
relations of the Imperial power with South Africa were closer and 
more persistent than with British North America or Australia. This 
was so for three main reasons : the strategic importance of the Cape 
Peninsula; the existence, side by side with British colonies, of re- 
publics, the possessions of foreign Powers and native territories; and, 
lastly, the preponderance throughout the land of non-Europeans, 
African and Asiatic, for whom the British Government and electorate 
felt a real though fluctuating responsibility. 

Great Britain had taken the Cape Peninsula to secure her road to 
India; she had kept the rest of the Cape Colony because she found it 
attached to the Peninsula. Until the completion of the Suez Canal in 
1869, the Cape was the turning point of that Dark Continent which 
cut in half Britain’s growing Empire of the sea-ways. Even after that 
event such was its value as “the true centre of the Empire. . .clear of 
the Suez complications”, a fine depot for troops, a good market for 
provisions and a place for the repair of ships, that there were those 
who held that if the rest of South Africa were to become a self-govern- 
ing federation, the Peninsula should be retained by Great Britain as a 
fortified Crown colony.^ 

The British Occupation began in January 1806 when the redcoats 
entered Cape Town; it really ended in March 1916 when a dusty 
little column of Garrison gunners marched down from the forts on 
Table Bay to take ship for France. Since the Peninsula was throughout 
the only part of South Africa of “direct Imperial service”, H.M. 
Government, to the dismay of energetic proconsuls and the fury of 
colonial annexationists, as a rule held to the policy, old as Van 
Riebeeck’s day, of non-expansion. Throughout the nineteenth century 
it annexed only when Governors on the spot had taken some irre- 
vocable step, or local officials and colonists had exercised irresistible 
pressure. These annexations within what is now the Union were more 
than once balanced by wholesale abandonments, or followed by the 
transfer of the annexed territories to one or other of the existing 
colonies; while further north, the Imperial Government preferred to 
help Rhodes’s British South Africa Company with men, money and 
diplomatic action rather than itself to annex the Rhodesias. But the 
disaster of the Jameson Raid forced the Imperial Government to 
choose between letting matters take their own way, with the high 

^ C. 0 . 48/455. Minute by R. G. W. Herbei^t on despatch No. 53, Sir H. Barkly to Sec. 
of State, 31 May 1871 ; Froude, J. A., Short Studies of Great Subjects^ iii, 373. 
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probability of Transvaal predominance and the possibility of foreign 
intervention in southern Africa, and bringing direct pressure to bear 
on a land where political authority had been divorced dangerously 
from economic power. It chose the latter alternative and, during the 
war that followed, annexed the two Boer republics (1900). For a 
short space it exercised unexampled influence in southern Africa; but, 
from 1905 onwards, the course of events there and in Great Britain led 
it to relinquish its authority. After the Union of 1910, direct British 
rule persisted only in the native territories of Basutoland, Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland, and in the naval and military areas in the Cape 
Peninsula. 

This long-continued British control, radiating from Cape Town, was 
rendered almost inevitable by the fact that South Africa was a micro- 
cosm of the state system of the world. Some authority was called for, 
capable of safeguarding the interests of colonies which, being colonies, 
could have little or no external policy of their own, capable also of 
looking gft the affairs of South Africa as a whole. When, therefore, at 
the time of the Great Trek, states distinct from the Cape Colony took 
shape on the High Veld and in Natal, the Cape Governor was, in 
1846, appointed also High Commissioner to exercise a restraining and 
mediatory influence over all that lay adjacent to the colonial borders. 
This new office was always held by the Governors at Cape Town 
until 1901, when Sir Alfred Milner took it away with him to the 
Transvaal ; and, long before that happened, its vague authority had 
been extended beyond the Zambesi. For a decade, from 1897 
onward, South African politics centred round the High Commis- 
sioners, till Lord Selborne, having powerfully assisted forward the 
political union along the path which had been opened by Lord Milner, 
handed over the most effective of his powers to a South African 
ministry (1910). 

The Union cabinet and the legislature that lay behind it were based 
on British models adapted to local uses by the Cape Colony. The 
constitutional evolution of that colony and, longo intervallo^ of Natal 
had followed the same general lines as that of Canada and Austra- 
lasia. But though poverty, a sparse population, and poor means of 
communication had long been common to the British colonies in all 
three continents, the growth of parliamentary institutions in the South 
African group had been much slower than in the others. This arrested 
development was due primarily to the presence of a non-European 
and predominantly tribal majority either within or close to the 
colonies. South Africa has, indeed, always been the ornithorhynchus 
of Dominion politics. Geographically it belongs to the class of tem- 
perate colonies of settlement; ethnographically, to that of tropical 
dependencies. It was only in 1872, when the liberal policy of equality 
of all before the law, an equality culminating in the colour-blind 
franchise of 1853, stood the test of time in the Cape Colony, when 
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the cutting of the Suez Canal and the collapse of the Second Empire 
in France had temporarily reduced the strategic value of the Cape 
Peninsula, and when the advent of gold and diamonds and ostrich 
feathers had given the colony the wherewithal to pay its way, that H.M. 
Government thrust autonomy upon a half-unwilling dependency. 
Natal, overwhelmed in a sea of Bantu, had to wait yet another twenty 
years for like privileges and only received them when a federation of 
the South African states and colonies seemed imminent (1893). 

The main opposition to self-government came from officials and 
others within the Cape Colony. It arose from the fear that the with- 
drawal! of the imperial garrison would leave the Europeans helpless 
in face of the tribes. As far as defence and external policy were con- 
cerned, the Cape entered upon self-government in a thoroughly 
“ colonial ” frame of mind. Its borderers might be scornful of imperial 
military men and methods; its new ministers might, by their fierce 
suspicion of Downing Street interference, wreck Carnarvon’s con- 
federation scheme at the outset; but both ministers and frontiersmen 
still took it for granted that Great Britain would furnish that defence 
by sea which had seemed almost a law of nature since Trafalgar, and, 
in the last resort, defence by land also. Therein lay the essence of 
colonialism: local control of policy, and the final implementing of 
policy by the mother country. 

It could hardly have been otherwise. Colonists everywhere had 
long been accustomed to value the British naval and military forces 
as a means of defence and a great source of gain. The Orange River 
Sovereignty men in the ’fifties. New Zealanders in the ’sixties, and 
Natalians as late as the ’eighties, saw nothing incongruous in auto- 
nomy combined with the presence of a considerable imperial garrison. 
For ten years before the grant of self-government in 1872, the Cape 
authorities had protested vigorously against the reduction of the 
British garrison; afterwards, they took it hardly that they should be 
called upon to contribute to the cost of royal troops employed in the 
joint expeditions to which joint policy had given rise. The Imperial 
Government had great difficulty in persuading the Cape and Natal to 
pay something towards its expenses in the Kaffir and Zulu campaigns 
of 1877-79, both of which the main burden had been borne by the 
r^fulars.^ Warned by such experiences, Chamberlain, during the 
Drifts crisis of 1895, stipulated in advance that the Cape should bear 
half the cost of the projected expedition against the Transvaal, and, 
at the close of the Matabele rebellion of 1 896, he obliged the Chartered 
Company to pay for imperial troops till it could raise a police force 
of its own to take the place of that which had been eliminated during 
the Jameson Raid. On the other hand, the British taxpayer alone 
financed the Warren expedition into Bechuanaland in 1885, and, 


* Correspondence re contributions. Pari, Pap, i88a, xlvu [Gd. 32Q0], pp. 15 sqq. 
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except for the cost of local forces, the South African war of 1899-1902. 
And justly so; for, however loudly colonists may have called for 
intervention, both campaigns were the outcome of imperial policy. 

It was this problem of mutual defence that brought the South 
African colonies into contact with portions of the Empire other than 
Great Britain and India. Among the colonial notabilities who met 
together under the presidency of the Colonial Secretary, on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, to discuss almost in- 
formally the means of drawing together the scattered portions of the 
Empire, there were representatives both of autonomous Cape Colony 
and of Crown Colony Natal. 

At this first Colonial Conference,^ H.M. Government ruled out 
discussion of plans for closer political union such as that which the 
recently founded Imperial Federation League was propounding, and 
posited defence as the prime common concern. The colonists elected 
rather to dwell on the virtues of imperial trade preferences. Thus early 
were thd lines laid down for all succeeding conferences. There was 
much that interested the Cape vitally under both heads. An imperial 
Zollverein might well be in keeping with the proposals for a railway and 
customs union which Rhodes, Jan Hofmeyr, a rising power among the 
Cape Afrikanders, and the late President Brand of the Free State had 
long been urging in South Africa. Such arrangements were doubly 
desirable now that the Rand gold-fields had been opened up a few 
months before the meeting of the Conference. On the score of 
defence, the fortifications of Table Bay and the naval base at Simons- 
town were admittedly defective, and Germany had just planted 
herself to the northward of the colony in Damara-Namaqualand. 
After much discourse on hard times and native responsibilities, the 
Cape undertook to bear half the cost of putting the Table Bay defences 
in order; but it declined to follow Australia’s offer, an offer inspired 
by German activities in the Pacific, to make a contribution to the cost 
of the Navy in return for the presence of a considerable squadron in 
local waters. It was left to Hofmeyr, an ardent Cape Colonist, fully 
alive to the present value of the British connection whatever consti- 
tutional changes the next century might have in store, to attempt to 
solve the defence and preference problems together. Amid general 
expressions of interest, but with no tangible result, he proposed a 
surcharge of 2 per cent, on existing duties on foreign imports through- 
out the Empire, and the allocation of the proceeds to the upkeep of the 
King’s ships.^ 

Hofmeyr repeated his proposal at the next Conference.^ This was 

^ Proceedings of the Colonial Conferencey Pari. Pap. 1887, lvi [Gd. 5091], [Gd. 5091-1]. 

* Pari. Pap. 1887, lvi [Gd. 5091-1], pp. 463 sqq.\ Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of Jan Hendrik 
Hofmeyr y ch. xvii. 

* Hofmeyr, J. H., Life of Jan Hendrik Hofmeyr y ch. xxvii; Report by the Earl of Jersey. . .on 
the Colonial Conferenccy Pari. Pap. 1894, lvi [Gd. 7553] ; Papers re the Colonial Conference, Pari. 
Pap. 1895, Lxx [Gd. 7632]. 
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held at Ottawa in June 1894. It was a thoroughly colonial con- 
ference, summoned by the Canadian Government, which had long 
been eyeing anxiously the soaring McKinley tariff of the United 
States. The proposal won the warm support of Rhodes, Premier of the 
Cape Colony. South African politics were centring on Rhodes, 
Home Ruler of Home Rulers and sworn foe to “this free trade craze”. 
The Cape and the Orange Free State had now made their railway 
and customs agreements, and several small British territories had 
adhered thereto; Rhodesia was taking shape, and Rhodes still hoped 
that the recalcitrant Transvaal and Natal would enter the customs 
union that was to make southern Africa one economic bloc, the founda- 
tion of a British bloc running the full length of Africa, an example and 
an incentive to the rest of the Empire. Self-governing Natal was not 
represented at the Ottawa Conference, but the Cape sent a strong 
delegation, including Hofmeyr. The Conference pressed for improved 
intercolonial cable and steamship services and then passed on to the 
question of imperial preference. Hofmeyr put forward his scheme 
again, thereby touching on the problem of defence which had hitherto 
been left severely alone. The great majority, however, preferred to 
ask boldly for what they wanted : the diversion of foreign trade into 
British channels “by a judicious adjustment of tariffs”. It was an 
adjustment which H.M. Government blandly declined to make.^ 
Much had happened in South Africa before the first regular Con- 
ference of Prime Ministers met in London in June 1897 at the time of 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. Rhodes had fallen, his alliance with 
Hofmeyr broken; the Transvaal was arming and rival national pas- 
sions were rising fast. Nevertheless, Joseph Chamberlain, the high 
priest of Unionism at the Colonial Office, hoped for some marked 
advance towards imperial unity and the development of Empire 
resources. One or two tentative steps in this direction had already 
been caken since 1894. Legislation had set the Australian colonies 
free to offer intercolonial reciprocity; Canada had offered United 
Kingdom goods a slight preference; colonial Chief Justices had been 
admitted to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and, among 
them, de Villiers, Chief Justice of the Cape Colony, who had long 
taken a leading part in pressing for this desirable reform.^ The Con- 
ference, however, effected little. Sir Gordon Sprigg, head of a highly 
insecure Gape Cabinet, and Harry Escombe, his Natal colleague, who 
represented a ministry that was nervous of Transvaal intentions, 
could merely join with their fellows in listening non-committally to 
Chamberlain’s proposal that the colonies should be represented by 
plenipotentiaries in “a great council of the Empire”. Both, however, 
promised to consider granting some preference to British goods in 

^ Papers re the Colonial Conference, Pari, Pap, 1895, lxx [Cd. 7824] ; Walker, E. A., Lord de 
Villiers and His Times, pp, 2^ sqq, 

* Walker, E. A., de Villiers, pp. 1 16 sqq. 
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return for the defence and other services rendered freely by the 
mother country, and Sprigg, in a blaze of pure imperial spirit, offered 
Great Britain the gift of a cruiser. It was a gift which was presently 
commuted for an annual payment of £30,000 voted by the Schreiner 
Ministry which succeeded Sprigg’s in 1898.^ Natal followed suit with 
an annual subsidy of £12,000. 

The next Conference met, in London again, in Jime 1902 to 
celebrate the close of the South African war and the coronation of 
Edward VI I. ^ The war had been an imperial war in the sense that 
contingents had been forthcoming from many of the self-governing 
portions of the Empire; Milner’s reconstruction policy was also 
imperial in that it was drawing on many parts of the British world for 
officials and experts. Chamberlain might well hope that imperizilistic 
feeling would still run sufficiently high to make possible a far-reaching 
imperial reorganisation based on “ideas of kinship and mutual obli- 
gation” rather than on “mere pride of possession or of huckstering 
calculation In 1 897 he had told the assembled Premiers that if they 
wanted a share in the privilege of control, they must also assume 
responsibilities, and they had replied that, at the moment, they 
desired neither the one nor the other. He now reiterated, more 
confidently, his proposals for a representative Imperial Council. The 
Premiers rejected the scheme unanimously, but expressed the hope 
that the Conference would meet every fourth year, and added that 
they ought to be consulted before Great Britain concluded com- 
mercial treaties with foreign Powers. 

This new note was a warning that the Secretary of State had utterly 
misread the signs of the times, for it was sounded even by the delegates 
from a South Africa dominated by imperialism. Sir Aibert Hime, 
Premier of Natal, most nearly approximated to the current conception 
of a true-blue imperialist; but Sprigg, representing the Cape once 
more, fell far short of that ideal. In other quarters, the tide of colonial 
nationalism ran still more strongly. It had been set in motion, as ever, 
by the experience of war, and by the recent creation of the Australian 
Commonwealth;^ it swept overwhelmingly through the discussions 
on imperial preference. Great Britain indeed had denounced long- 
standing most-favoured-nation treaties with Belgium and Germany 
which had stood in the way of full imperial reciprocity; Natal, since 
1898, had been a member of the Cape-Free State customs union; 
since 1898, too, the Rhodes customs clause, rejected in 1894, 
been embodied in the constitution of Southern Rhodesia, ensuring 
to British goods in the widest sense of the term easy entry into a terri- 
tory which Rhodes, to the end, had hoped would dominate the future 

^ Vide supra^ p. 586. 

* Papers re a Conference, ParL Pap. 1902, Lxvi [Gd. 1299]; Papers re Colonial Corference, 
1903, xLiv [Gd. 1597], red. i7a3j. . 

* Boyd, G. W. (ed.), Mr Chamberlain s Speeches, 11, 68-73. 

* See C.H.BJS. vn, 453. 
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South African Z^llverein} Nevertheless, when Chamberlain observed 
that the first object of the Conference should be ‘Tree trade within 
the Empire’’, the proposal found no favour with Premiers nearly all 
of whom were fostering nascent industries which feared above all 
things competition with the factories of Great Britain. Sprigg and 
Hime were perhaps not so directly interested in local protection as 
were some of their colleagues, for, though Milner’s reconstruction 
looked to the creation of secondary industries financed by a ruthless 
exploitation of the gold-mines, those industries would arise in the 
Transvaal rather than in their respective colonies. Nevertheless, they 
agreed with their fellow-Premiers that imperial free trade was im- 
possible at the moment, joined them in prayers for a change of heart 
in an unreciprocating mother country, and promised a preference of 
25 per cent, on United Kingdom goods. 

Under the heading of naval defence, while Canada broke new 
ground by talking of a navy of her own, the rest were content to in- 
crease their contributions to the Royal Navy; the Cape to ^^50,000, 
and Natal to £"^^^000.^ For a moment, Sprigg and Hime were in- 
clined to fall in with the suggestion of Richard Seddon of New Zealand 
that each self-governing colony should set aside a special military 
force for general imperial service; but, on second thoughts, they went 
with the great majority who preferred rather to safeguard autonomy 
doubly by improving the general quality of local defence forces. So 
Seddon’s warriors remained “the army of a dream”. 

On one other matter, closely touching South Africa, colonial 
nationalism showed itself unmistakably. Hime and Seddon brought 
forward the demand for the suspension of the Cape constitution which 
Milner and the Cape Progressives had been advocating for some time 
past in the interests of South African federation.^ Chamberlain had 
never liked the scheme, for to touch even a colonial parliament was to 
threaten parliaments everywhere. Now Sprigg protested, Sir Wilfred 
Lauiier of Canada and Sir Edmund Barton of the Commonwealth 
strongly supported him, and the matter ended. 

The Colonial Conference of 1902 marked the point at which 
centrifugal forces began unmistakably to get the upper hand of 
centripetal. Everything that happened between its dissolution and the 
assembling of the next Conference in April 1907 conspired to promote 
the growth of nationalism within the Empire. This growing pre- 
occupation with local interests and local freedom of action was re- 
vealed, not only in the colonies, but in the mother country also. There, 
South African events played an important part in furthering the 


^ Southern Rhodesia Order-in-Council, 1898, §47; for text see Newton, A. P., The 
Vmfication of South Africa, i, 143; ParL Pap. 1899, 9*3^]> PP* 3 

* Act (Cape) No. 14 of 1902, and (Natal) No. 5 of 1903. 

* Petition hr the Temporary Suspension qf the C^e Constitution, Pari. Pap. 1902, lxix [Gd. 
1 162]; Walker, E. A., de Villiers, pp. 393 sqq.; The Milner Papers, ii, 405 sqq. 
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process. In 1903, Chamberlain had returned from a tour in South 
Africa convinced that co-operation and not centralisation was the 
hope of the future, and, in the name of economic co-operation, had 
split the Unionist party and the nation on the issue of imperial 
preference.^ That issue, the revelations of incompetence in the con- 
duct of the late war, the Education question and the storm that raged 
over Chinese labour on the Rand gold-mines, had brought in the 
Liberals under Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman at the end of 1905, 
pledged to end “Chinese slavery”, to grant self-government to the 
two ex-republics in South Africa, to carry out sweeping domestic 
reforms, and above all to defend “the big loaf” for the British 
electorate. 

Meanwhile, Australia and New Zealand had angrily challenged 
the importation of Asiatics into a land in which their sons had shed 
their blood during the recent war. In South Africa itself a sense of 
unity and of the need for it was growing steadily. At the Bloem- 
fonfein Conference of March 1903, Milner had federated all British 
South Africa economically and induced it to give a 25 per cent, 
preference to United Kingdom goods New Zealand had since 
arranged reciprocity with this new customs union, and Australia was 
taking steps to do likewise. Now, early in 1907, bad times, imperial 
counsel, and the Afrikander revival were all thrusting the jarring 
colonies along the road that led to closer union. But it would be a 
closer union with very little of an imperialist colouring. The Progres- 
sives in the Cape Colony were split, the rebels had recovered their 
votes, and the premier, Jameson, was no longer relying on the “Vote 
British” cry which had been raised inevitably at the 1904 elections so 
soon after the war. Natal had just passed through the strain of a Zulu 
rebellion, and though, by calling on Great Britain for help and then 
insisting on carrying out its own policy under threat of resignation, 
its ministry had merited Winston Churchill’s stinging rejoinder that 
“so vehement an assertion of independence on the part of a colony 
was not altogether compatible and consistent with passionate appeals 
for the support of British troops”,^ the fact remained that the ministry 
had defeated Dov^ning Street and, following once more the example 
of the British South Africa Company after the Matabele war and 
rebellion of 1893-97,^ was even now issuing a local medal to com- 
memorate its victory over the Zulus. Further, Afrikanders were in 
power in a self-governing Transvaal, and it was certain that they 
would soon be in power also in the Orange River Colony. Transvaal 
self-government had been tested and not found wanting; for the royal 
assent had been given to stringent anti-Asiatic laws which, combined 

^ Boyd, G. W., Mr Chamberlain's Speeches, ii, 125 sqq. 

^ Proceedings of Customs Union Conference, ParL Pap. 1903, xlv [Cd. 1599], [Cd. 1640]. 

® Hansard, Fourth Series, clv, 275. 

* B.S.A. Company Directors' Report, 1896-97, p. 13. 
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with NataPs known attitude towards her Indians, had drawn the 
attention of Delhi and Peking to southern Africa, where Gandhi, as 
yet the moderate lawyer, was beginning to organise passive resistance. 

Thus, the Gape, Natal and Transvaal delegates to the 1907 Con- 
ference came from a rapidly changing South Africa to a political 
atmosphere in London very different from that of 1897 and 1902.^ 
This time, the British Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, and no mere Colonial Secretary, opened the proceedings, 
declaring that “the essence of the British imperial connection’’ was 
freedom and independence, and its method regular conferences 
interspersed with subsidiary conferences on matters which called for 
time and detailed discussion. That speech ended effectually the 
scheme which Alfred Lyttelton, then Colonial Secretary, had put 
forward in 1905, with the approval of Australia, the Cape and Natal, 
that the Conference should be transformed into an Imperial Council, 
with a “purely consultative and advisory” permanent commission 
representative of aU the self-governing colonies to prepare agenda 
and collect information. Jameson was still prepared to welcome the 
scheme “as a kind of seed which may grow”;^ but even he insisted 
that the Dominions — that title had come into use by 1907 — were 
autonomous nations within the Empire and, though it be “a very 
disproportionate equality”, equal to Great Britain. But that the seed 
might grow was precisely the danger in the eyes of the rest. Louis 
Botha, “the Benjamin of the Brotherhood ”, as CampbeU-Bannerman 
called him,® had first electrified the assemblage by making his opening 
remarks in Afrikaans and then relieved it by proceeding quite satis- 
factorily in English, always to the point, ^ways conciliatory, and 
always commendably brief. He now insisted that the proper line was 
not centralisation but — blessed word — co-operation, and, mindful of 
the fate of hastily constructed political fabrics in his own country, 
counselled his hearers to “build slowly”.^ He ended, as usual, with 
a modest “ That is all I have to say” ; but, indeed, it was all that needed 
to be said. The Conference decided that it should become for the future 
the Imperial Conference, meeting every fourth year, no longer a 
concourse of Dominion Premiers under the chairmanship of the 
Colonial Secretary, but a conference between His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the mother country and those in the “self-governing Domi- 
nions beyond the seas”.® H.M. Government, in turn, promised to 
form a special Dominions department at the Colonial Office. 

Having thus set out definitely along the road that led logically to 
the formal independence declarations of 1926 and 1930, the Con- 
ference passed on to questions of defence. These did not detain it long, 


^ Papers re Colonial Conference, ParL Pap, 1907, 
[Cd. 3404], [CM. 3406], [Cd. 3523], [CkL 3594]. 
» Ibid. [Cd. 3523], pp. 34-5. 

* Ibid. [Cd. 3523]* ?• 35 
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for the Liberals were still hopeful of checking the fatal race in arma- 
ments with Germany, and expected much from the Hague Peace 
Conference that was to meet on the morrow of the Colonial Con- 
ference. Led by Laurier, the Conference declined to accept the thesis 
of Sir Thomas Smartt, one of the Cape Progressives, that it was ‘‘the 
duty of the Dominions to help the navy in some shape or form ’V 
somewhat grudgingly continued existing naval subsidies. On land, 
Botha looked forward to a South African military federation, and, 
meanwhile, requested H.M. Government to maintain a considerable 
garrison in South Africa; Natal expressed itself satisfied with its own 
recent military achievements, and when Smartt revived Seddon’s 
proposal of imperial service contingents, Jameson himself gently 
rebuked him for his “advanced ideas’’.^ On the other hand, all 
welcomed the reforms outlined by Robert Haldane,^ which included 
an Imperial General Staff, Dominion representation on the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, and the organisation of home defence forces 
everywhere more or less on the same lines. 

South Africans, from whose colonies men were pouring out during 
the post-war depression faster than they were coming in, could add 
little that was fruitful on the score of immigration ; nor, with their own 
customs union strained to breaking point, could they contribute any- 
thing to the preference debate which Alfred Deakin of Australia 
opened at interminable length. Jameson, always optimistic, hoped 
that preference would lead to Empire Free Trade, and that in turn to 
World Free Trade; but Botha — perhaps with past franchise quarrels 
and present Indian legislation in mind — retorted that since “the 
mother country ought to leave us as much alone as possible”, he for 
one found difficulty in interfering with her free trade arrangements.^ 
But there was one matter on which all the South African delegates 
could co-operate heartily. Some members of the Conference were 
anxious to combine the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council as an Imperial court of appeal, a proposal too 
revolutionary for the legal authorities concerned. The Cape delegates, 
and, to a less extent, their colleagues from other parts of South Africa, 
were content to leave well alone, at least so long as Sir Henry dcVilliers, 
the veteran Chief Justice of the Cape, was available to hear Roman- 
Dutch appeals on the Judicial Committee. But de Villiers had long 
advocated a federal court of appeal for all South Africa and, now, 
briefed by him, Botha, with the support of Jameson and the Natalians, 
carried a far-reaching resolution to the effect that wherever groups of 
colonies, whether federated or not, possessed a local appeal court, 
appeals to the Privy Council should lie only from that court.® 

^ Ibid. p. 541. • Ibid. pp. 112-15. 

* Ibid. p. 4; also Papers re a Conference. . .on the Defence of the Empire, Pari. Pc^. 1909, 
Lix [Gd. ^48], pp. 32 sa^ 

* Pari. Pap. 1^7, lv [Gd. 3523], pp. 283, 304. 

* Ibid. pp. 200 sqq.y 226. 
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Botha’s resolution foreshadowed one of the most decisive provisions 
of the South Africa Act of 1909/ whereunder all appeals from 
Provincial Divisions of the Union Supreme Court were to lie to the 
Appellate Division, and, except in cases arising under the Colonial 
Courts of Admiralty Act of 1890, no appeal should lie from that 
Division to the Judicial Committee save by special leave of the King- 
in-Council. Further, subject to reservation, the Union Parliament 
was to have the right to limit the cases in which such leave might be 
asked. That clause went much further than the parallel clause in the 
Australia Act of 1900.^ It is true that the Commonwealth Parliament 
had then been given the same qualified powers of limitation, and that 
on high constitutional issues as between the Federation and the States, 
or State and State, no appeal could be made to the Judicial Com- 
mittee without leave of the Australian High Court ; but in all other 
matters an appeal to the King-in-Council still lay as of grace and 
right from the High Court and, still more significantly, from the 
State Courts. The contrast was at once the measure of the difference 
between a unitary and a federal constitution, and of the progress that 
had been made between 1900 and 1909 towards Dominion inde- 
pendence within the Empire. 

The South Africa Act was passing through the Imperial Parliament 
when delegates from the four South African colonies, which it had 
been framed to unite, attended the first of the subsidiary conferences, 
on naval and military matters, in July 1909.^ As representatives of a 
still disunited land, they could not, even if they would — and that to 
say the least of it was doubtful — follow Australia or New Zealand in 
undertaking to equip a local squadron. On the other hand, with 
ex-President Steyn urging on union in face of the growing German 
menace,^ they could all agree readily that, for considerations of con- 
venience, local military forces, equipment and transport should be on 
British models. 

The first Imperial Conference, of May and June 1911,^ was also the 
first to which the South Africans, led by Botha, came as representa- 
tives of a united Dominion. Before the Conference, Union public 
opinion had been focussed mainly on the Government’s campaign 
against the mealie transport rates and the rebate system maintained 
by the Union-Castle line of steamships and its allies. Union, and the 
fact that the mail contract with the company was expiring, gave 

' South Africa Act, 1909 [9 Edw. VII, c. 9], § 106; text in Eybers, G. W., Select 
Constitutional Documents ^ pp. sqq. 

® Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 1900 [63 and 64 Viet. c. 12], § 74; 
text in Quick, J., and Garran, R. R., Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
p. 272. 

* Papers re a Conference . . .on the Defence of the Empire, 1909, lix [Gd. 4948]. 

* Van der Merwe, N. J., Steyn, ii, 220, 348. 

® Correspondence re Imperial Conference, ParL Pap, 191 1 , liv [Gd. 5513] ; Precis and Proceedings 
of I.C., Pari. Pap. 191 1, liv [Cd. 5741], [Gd. 5745] ; Papers laid before . . . the I.C., Pari. Pap. 
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South Africa a much stronger bargaining ground than ever before. 
These matters received due attention in London, but the delegates 
soon found themselves launched on much deeper waters. 

The general feeling at the Conference was that, in view of the 
Dominions’ insistence since 1907 on their national individuality, 
requests for preference could hardly be pressed with decency. The 
Union delegates merely upheld the general principle of preference and 
the current practice, and concurred with their fellows in welcoming a 
Royal Commission to report on Empire resources and to recommend 
methods of extending mutual trade ‘‘consistent with the existing fiscal 
policy of each”. As for immigration, Botha laid a rod in pickle for 
his own back, when he should return home, by expressing his willing- 
ness to spend money on importing good farmers, but not on importing 
men who would swell the numbers of the poor folk he already had on 
his hands, some of whom had proved hopeless failures in spite of 
governmental efforts to set them on their feet again. ^ 

The Attitude of the Union delegates on naval questions was much 
less equivocal from the imperial point of view than had at one time 
seemed likely. Before the Conference, the Botha ministry had pro- 
posed to deduct the cost of local naval services or of local coast defence 
from the old Cape and Natal contributions of ^{^85,000, and to replace 
the preference on British goods by a grant in money or services to 
imperial naval and local defences.^ It had, however, soon dropped 
the latter suggestion and, at the Conference, its delegates jettisoned the 
rest, undertook to continue the admittedly inadequate naval subsidy, 
and accepted the scheme of voluntary military co-operation recom- 
mended by the Imperial General Staff. 

Constitutional issues were debated at considerable length at this 
Conference. Sir Joseph Ward of New Zealand pleaded earnestly for 
the creation of a representative Imperial Council of State to advise 
the King on all matters affecting the Dominions. Botha, among others, 
opposed the scheme with determination. Vested with authority — and 
to what representative body was the Council to be answerable? — it 
must, he held, limit Dominion autonomy; devoid of authority, “I 
fear very much that it would only become a meddlesome body”.^ 
Rather, to emphasise the rising status of the Dominions, he revived 
Deakin’s proposal of 1907 that their affairs be transferred from the 
Colonial Office to the Prime Minister’s department;^ but, in response 
to Asquith’s half-laughing remonstrance that a British Premier wais 
already overburdened, he waived this suggestion, all the more readily 
that the British Premier also deprecated Ward’s Imperial Council.® 
But when the Colonial Secretary in turn proposed that there should be 
a standing committee of the Conference manned by Dominion High 

1 Pari , Pap , i9ii,Liv [Cd. 57451 » P- i 59 * " Par/. 191 * » liv [Gd. 5513], pp. 12, 13. 
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Commissioners or other accredited representatives, Botha joined with 
Laurier to defeat even this mildest of potential checks on Ae bene- 
ficent development of liberty, decentralisation and co-operation. “We 
meet here as Prime Ministers,” he said. “Sentiment and mutual 
interest bring us here together. Now it is sought to create com- 
mittees.”^ 

So this, the first serious attempt by the imperial authorities to 
provide means of continuous consultation on matters of imperial 
concern, was shelved. Yet the need for such consultation was becoming 
insistent. The condition of India pointed in that direction. Several of 
the Dominions had been exercised from time to time on the score of 
Asiatic immigration; at the moment none was more exercised than 
South Africa, which was not only wrestling with the intricacies of 
a general measure to regulate immigration, but was also involved in 
grave difficulties with its resident Indian population. Its policy to- 
wards them was such that feeling in India had risen to dangerous 
heights, and even the cautious Delhi Government had ventured to 
observe that “it does not appear to have been thoroughly considered 
that each Dominion owes responsibility to the rest of the Empire for 
ensuring that its domestic policy shall not unnecessarily create em- 
barrassment in the administration of India ”.^ At the Conference, 
the Earl of Crewe repeated this hardest of all truths, that no member 
of a group could live to itself alone.^ But the Secretary of State for 
India had to be content with the well-worn reply that South Africa’s 
Indian problem was not, as elsewhere, a mere question of labour, but 
a matter of self-preservation, and the hope that a settlement would be 
reached with the Indians on the spot.^ 

It was foreign policy rather than Indian difficulties that forced the 
problem of consultation to the front. Certain resolutions passed by the 
second Hague Conference had given rise to the Declaration of London, 
modifying the laws of war at sea (1908). This Declaration had 
awakened an interest in foreign policy in several Dominions, especially 
in Australia. How were the new Dominion navies to be used: as 
separate units or as parts of a single combined fleet? More to the 
point, for what purposes were they to be used ; in other words, what 
was to be the policy not of Great Britain only, but of the Empire? 

International policy was naturally the last thing in which Do- 
minions, with their long and sheltered colonial pasts, should take a 
direct interest. The South Africans alone had had any real experience 
of the meaning of war, ultima ratio regum ; even so, the coast colonies 
had had little more than the usual colonial experience of external 
policy, and in the foreign politics of the republics there had always been 
a strong element of make-believe as far as concerned Powers other 
than Great Britain. Both republics had been cut off from the sea; the 

* Ibid, 1911, Liv [Gd. 5746-1], p. 277. 
Ibid, p. 409. 
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Orange Free State had never had occasion to seek contacts with the 
outer world; theTransvaaPs treaty-making powers had been restricted 
by the London Convention of 1884. But now that the Dominions 
asked for an exposition of the foreign situation and of imperial 
policy, Sir Edward Grey gave it them in secret session in such full 
measure that, as Botha was quick to note, he evoked an unexampled 
sense of solidarity.^ 

Solidarity inspired by the imminence of the German peril did not 
deter Laurier from demanding, nor Botha from successfully sup- 
porting him in the demand, that the Dominions should henceforward 
be to all intents and purposes free to make what commercial arrange- 
ments they chose with foreign Powers, unhampered by the most- 
favoured-nation clause in imperial treaties which might otherwise 
give their concessions an undesired universality.^ For the rest, the 
Conference cordially approved the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and, less cordially, of the Declaration of London, Botha 
remarking that, whatever limitations the latter might impose, the 
Union would not suffer, as it could always import through neutral 
Delagoa Bay and export its own products to Great Britain through 
some neutral European port.^ Then, passing beyond the commercial 
treaties which had hitherto been their prime concern, H.M. Govern- 
nient undertook to consult the Dominions on the policy to be pursued 
at future Hague Conferences and, ‘‘where time and opportunity and 
the subject matter permit”, in other international negotiations also. 

This last promise perhaps affected South Africa more nearly than 
other Dominions, because its territory marched with that of more than 
one European Power. It certainly obliged it to answer a question 
which at once arose now that the Dominions were claiming a voice 
in the shaping of imperial policy. If a breakdown of policy led to war, 
must the Dominions take part therein? Laurier had already an- 
nounced that Canada would only do so actively if she thought fit. 
His words, pressed far beyond their meaning, touched a sympathetic 
chord in South Africa. The Natal republicans of 1840 had in a measure 
anticipated the question by asking for a treaty of alliance, and 
neutrality in time of war, leaving Great Britain free, in the event of a 
foreign threat to Natal by sea, to “interpose itself either in a friendly 
manner or to repel the same by force Thirty-five years later, 
confederation had meant nothing more to the Transvaal ers than an 
offensive and defensive alliance; while, on the eve of the South 
African war in 1899, W. P. Schreiner, Premier of the Gape, had raised 
the hopes of some of his followers and alarmed the High Commissioner 
by talking loosely of neutrality. Now, a Pretoria paper, Die Volkstem, 
argued that “an express declaration or Act” was necessary before the 
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neutrality of “ England or any other independent State of the Empire” 
could be broken. 1 But Botha replied curtly that “the enemy decides 
whether any part of the Empire is to be left alone ” ; that is, so long as 
it remains part of the Empire.^ 

The Union delegates returned home from this momentous Con- 
ference to pass an Immigration Act in a form which gave no offence 
to national susceptibilities,^ and to reach, not without riot and some 
little bloodshed, an apparently satisfactory settlement with their 
Indians. They also carried a Defence Act which, in addition to a small 
permanent force, set up a modified form of compulsory service on the 
Swiss model and combined the existing urban volunteer regiments 
with the revived rural commandos.^ But as an acknowledgment of the 
imperial importance of the halfway house to India, the Union autho* 
rities also agreed in case of serious war to draft their newly formed 
Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve into the King’s ships, and to put the 
Cape Garrison Artillery and allied corps unreservedly at the disposal 
of H.M. Government for the defence of the Cape Peninsula.^ In the 
event these forces were the first non-regulars in the Union to be 
mobilised in August 1914. 

During the passage of the Defence Bill, Smuts had noted com- 
placently that, however anxious H.M. Government might be to with- 
draw its attenuated garrison, the time had not yet come for that.® 
It had not; for, during the Rand strikes of July 1913, imperial troops, 
the only orgamsed force available, had to be called out to fire on the 
rioters.’ During the attempted general strike of January 1914, how- 
ever, the new Defence Force came into play effectively, only to see 
Smuts throw away most of the fruits of a bloodless victory by sum- 
marily deporting nine syndicalist leaders to Great Britain.® The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies loyally reminded critics in the 
Commons that the Dominions with their freedom of action ‘‘are our 
constant pride, and only our occasional embarrassment”;® but the 
fact remained that Smuts’s illegal action had been a grave embarrass- 
ment and a warning of troubles that might be in store for such a novel 
type of political organism as the British Empire had now become. 
The Union had already strained the relations of one part of the Empire 
with another by its Indian policy; its Natives’ Land Act of 1913 
pointed towards a native policy that was all its own; now, it was 
flouting the liberty of white British subjects. Suppose it or some other 
Dominion used naval or military forces for its own ends against sub- 
jects of a foreign Power — what then? 

' Die Volkstem, 4 July 1911. * The Times, 28 July 1911. 
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The storm faded away on this note of interrogation and the de- 
portees presently returned to a Union threatened with disruption. 
Botha had boasted at the recent Conference that the Union was a 
union of hearts as well as of provinces.^ The experience of the lan- 
guage and education quarrels during the parliamentary session just 
ended and, indeed, the whole course of South Africa’s history, should 
have taught him that the boast was premature. The British and Afri- 
kander sections respectively had long cherished radically different and 
largely erroneous readings of their joint history, in each of which the 
opposite party was cast for the role of villain, and never more so than 
now while memories of the South African war were stdl fresh. In 
spite of the golden fruits of Milner’s reconstruction policy, masses of 
the Afrikanders everywhere felt themselves harassed and worsted by 
new social, political and economic forces which to their dismay had 
been pouring in upon them from the outer world even before that war, 
and had since poured in with redoubled force. This pressure was calling 
forth the resistance of a vigorous and suspicious nationalism whose 
more ardent champions looked for inspiration to the Voortrekkers’ 
religion, manners, customs and traditions. 

Co-operation with one another was still a novel experience for the 
South African states ; co-operation with unknown states overseas was 
a leap in the dark, especially for the ex-republicans and those who 
felt with them. Popular apprehensions had once deterred Kruger from 
going to London to confer with Chamberlain; in those days also, 
criticism of domestic affairs by outsiders had been regarded as a 
threat to Transvaal independence. Now, ex-republicans must watch 
their Premier, himself a Transvaaler, going to Babylon, to discuss the 
business of South Africa,^ not with one Chamberlain only, but with 
seven others drawn from the four corners of the earth. 

Botha’s opponents held strong views on nearly everything that was 
discussed at the Imperial Conferences. The Transvaal had held aloof 
from Rhodes’s economic federation only to be forced into Milner’s; 
the British preference was to it at best a means of binding South 
Africa economically more closely to all that was British, at worst a 
veiled tribute to the imperial power. Immigration had been suspect 
since the early eighteenth century; now, the poor whites must be put 
back on the land, the appointed sphere of the Afrikander, before 
new-comers were brought in at public expense to drag down the stan- 
dard of living, to compete with sons of the soil for land and official 
posts, to overweight them with their votes and to endanger the as yet 
imperfectly held fortress of Afrikander culture. As for defence, they 
frankly hated the khaki uniforms of the King’s troops, while the Navy, 
the pride of their British fellow-citizens, was to them the instrument, 
operating in an utterly unfamiliar element, that had held the ring 
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within which Great Britain had exercised her paramountcy, and in 
whose interests, as Botha himself had gently reminded the Conference 
of 1907,^ their republics had in times past been headed off from blue 
water. 

Many causes contributed to the ministerial dibdcle of 1912; but the 
prime cause was the quarrel between Botha and Hertzog over the 
future relation of the Union to the Empire. Let be, in effect said 
Botha, anxious as ever to let half-sleeping dogs lie; do not raise the 
issue of imperialism now; whatever may have happened before 1902, 
Great Britain has behaved amazingly well since.^ But Hertzog 
insisted on clearing up the issue forthwith. The interests of South 
Africa, he demanded, must be put first unmistakably, and those of the 
Empire second; South Africa must be ruled by ‘‘pure Afrikanders”, 
a term which assumed a sinister sound in British ears when he went 
on to urge that the Dutch and English peoples must be kept apart in 
“two streams” as the proper means of achieving “the main object”, 
the salvation of Afrikander nationality.^ In the ensuing storm, the 
Cabinet split, and Hertzog rallied to his standard all those who held 
that Botha and Smuts had sold the pass to the twin forces of capitalism 
and British imperialism. 

Then came the Great War. The British infantry were withdrawn at 
once, though the gunners remained eighteen months longer; the 
Union assumed responsibility for its own defence by land and, after 
some division of opinion in its reconstituted ministry,^ invaded 
German South-West Africa. The expedition was the signal for a 
rebellion which gave life and bitterness to the new Nationalist Party. 
That party went from strength to strength, till, after the elections of 
October 1915, the South African Party, which clave to Botha, only 
held office by grace of the British Unionists on the tacit understanding 
that it would see the war through. 

All the Dominions had at once followed Great Britain into the war. 
The strains and stresses of the long struggle forced to the front the 
problem of how to frame a common policy for half a dozen virtually 
independent governments. Dominion ministers had some ground for 
complaint that they had had no timely warning of the rapid approach 
of war, and South African ministers also that Sir Edward Grey had 
given them no hint of his highly confidential negotiations with 
Germany in 1913 for a possible partition of Portuguese Africa, a 
partition which must have affected the Union directly.® On the other 
hand, though South African and New Zealand ministers had visited 
London in that year on defence matters, no Dominion had done 
anything to ensure the close continuous consultation suggested by 
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H.M. Government in 191 1-12. The Botha ministry had even declared 
itself satisfied with the existing conference machinery so long as 
control of foreign policy remained, as it must remain, with the 
imperial authorities.^ 

At the close of 1916, however, Lloyd George’s National War 
Cabinet, as one of its first acts, summoned the Dominion Premiers and 
representatives of India to a special War Cabinet or Conference of the 
Empire. At once, the Nationalists took alarm. Those in the Trans- 
vaal had already radsed the cry of out-and-out Sinn Fein, and now 
Hertzog foresaw an imperial federation in which the Union would be 
a tin attached to a cat’s tail.^ Imperial federation was, in truth, being 
freely discussed in Great Britain and the Dominions by enthusiasts 
who hoped that martial ardour and the realisation of common needs 
and perils would draw the bonds of empire tighter. At the Allied 
Economic Conference held in Paris in June 1916, Great Britain had 
for the first time gone very far towards committing herself to a post- 
war policy of imperial preference; the case for political federation, 
with dissolution as the alternative, had been put most clearly of all by 
Lionel Curtis early in 1916.^ Curtis took sole responsibility for what 
he wrote; but there can be no doubt that his views were in the main 
those of the Round Table groups, lineal descendants of Milner’s 
“kindergarten ”3 which had done so much to further the reconstruction 
policy and then to strengthen the hands of the local imperial autho- 
rities and the Transvaalers at the National Convention of 1908-9. 
These groups were now striving to further the cause of imperial unity 
in diversity, and some at least of their members hoped that the War 
Conference would contribute powerfully to that end. 

Botha declined to attend the special War Cabinet. The times were 
critical, and he believed he could do better service in South Africa 
than in London, He who, in earlier days, had valued the Conferences 
as a means of promoting “love and co-operation”,* was now inclined 
to think that, at such a time, British ministers would find Dominion 
premiers “ a damned nuisance . . . fussing about without being of much 
practical value Nevertheless, he sent Smuts, fellow-conqueror of 
South-West Africa and part conqueror of German East Africa, who 
was at least free from the fatal taint of premiersliip. Smuts represented 
the Union on the War Conference (March 21-April 27) and, on oc- 
casion, served as one of the two Dominion delegates whose presence 
transformed the British War Cabinet into the Imperial War Cabinet 
(March 20-May 2).® To Botha’s great relief, Lloyd George himself 
ruled out all discussion of political consolidation, and Sir Robert Borden 
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of Canada and Smuts emphasised that exclusion. At the Conference 
proper. Smuts tried to limit debate to war and immediate post-war 
problems,^ but the majority insisted on striking while the preferential 
iron was heating after these many years, and resolved that, “having 
due regard to the interests of our Allies”, the Empire must make itself 
self-supporting in the matter of food supplies, raw materials and 
essential industries, and encourage Empire migration.^ From this it 
followed that India as well as each Dominion should be accorded the 
right of practising reciprocity in the control of immigration.^ 

The Imperial War Cabinet-Conference dispersed; but Smuts, “the 
special delegate from South Africa”, remained in London at the 
service of the British Government and War Cabinet, while Botha, a 
tired man and a sick, held on at home in face of war weariness, re- 
current rumours of rebellion, native unrest, rising taxes and a soaring 
cost of living, and the Nationalist hostility which, in May 1917, found 
vent in the cry for a republic. That cry rose louder during the early 
months of 1918 when the Central Powers were making their last 
desperate bid for victory; but the tide of war was already on the turn 
when the Imperial War Conference met once more in June.^ That 
assembly reaffirmed India’s right to control immigration, agreed 
that Dominions might be represented in London by colleagues of 
their Premiers, and accorded to those Premiers the privilege, claimed 
by Botha in 1911, of corresponding directly with the British Prime 
Minister. Smuts’s colleague, H. H. Burton, perhaps remembering 
Transvaal Uitlanders and disfranchised Cape rebels, also stood out 
manfully against the proposal that enemy subjects should, for a term 
of years, be debarred from naturalisation, political rights, and the 
acquisition of lands or minerals. The proposal was shelved. Then the 
murmur of cabinets, councils, and conferences was drowned in the 
crash of empires. 

Immediately after the armistice, Botha joined Smuts at the Im- 
perial War Conference which, in due time, became the British Empire 
peace delegation. He had laboured to beat the Germans and now 
hoped to give them terms as generous as those Great Britain had given 
the South African republics at Vereeniging, or he himself the Germans 
in South-West Africa. “Peace, you must know,” he had said, “is 
perhaps a hundred times more difficult to make than war. ... It takes 
the wisdom of the world to make peace.”^ At the last, when he 
realised that the wisdom he sought was not to be found at Versailles, 
he scribbled on his agenda paper a prayer for charity and a warning 
that “God’s judgments will be applied with justice to all peoples 
under the sun”.® With Smuts he signed the treaty, lest by refusing he 

^ Papers re Imperial War Conference, Pari. Pap. 191 7-1 8, xxiii [Gd. 8566], [Gd. 8673], P« ^ 

* Ibid, p. 114. • Ibid. pp. iiysqq. 

* The Imperial War Conference, 1918, xvi [Gd. 9177]. 

* Buxton, Earl, General Botha, p. 162. . ® Ibid. p. 163. 
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should put in jeopardy the Union’s new status of a free state within 
the British Commonwealth and the League of Nations, and then 
returned home to die untimely. Smuts, now Prime Minister, did what 
his dead chief would surely have done by asking the Union Parliament 
to accept the treaty but not necessarily to approve it. 

Whatever Smuts may have thought of the treaty, he was convinced 
that nothing but good could come of the new-born League of Nations. 
In December 1918 he had powerfully summed up the proposals of the 
growing body of English-speaking men and women, more particu- 
larly those of the British statesmen and publicists with whom he was 
most closely in touch, who looked forward to a League which would 
not only perpetuate the naval, military and economic co-operation 
forced on the Allies by the facts of the war, and serve as a bulwark 
against future wars, but would function as ‘‘a great organ of the 
ordinary peaceful life of civilisation”.^ He found the worlang model 
of “the new machinery for the new situation”, and the spirit that 
should arjimate it, in the British Commonwealth of Nations with its 
round table conferences, with its flexibility, which pretended to no 
“complete, definitive and final solution” of human problems, and 
with its reliance on the principles of nationality, autonomy and de- 
centralisation, the only principles on which Europe, “reduced to its 
original atoms”, could be safely reconstructed. The sole departure 
from these principles that he would countenance in Europe and the 
Near East was in the provision to be made for the wreckage of 
the Austro-Hungarian, Russian and Turkish Empires. For “back- 
ward peoples” he prescribed the mandatory system with special 
emphasis on the ultimate authority of the League and its right to 
dismiss an unsatisfactory mandatory from its stewardship. As touch- 
ing the colonies of Germany in Africa and elsewhere, he fell into 
line with the other Dominion representatives and advocated a policy 
of uti possidetis tempered by pro forma consultation of the native 
inhabitants. 

In most respects Smuts’s scheme was an excellent forecast of the 
League that actually took shape. On the other hand, much that he 
desired was not achieved. The Peace Conference was not prepared 
merely to lay down the broad lines of the peace settlement and to 
leave it to the League to work out details ; it demanded unanimity in 
the Council of the League instead of the 70 per cent, majority he had 
proposed ; it extended the mandatory system to Germany’s colonies, 
even in Africa; it failed to abolish conscription, that “tap-root of 
militarism”; it brought no nearer the nationalisation of munition 
factories, and therefore left the purchase of arms from private sources 
open to “these small states, whose little fits of temper are too costly to 
the world”. Nevertheless, there was the League in being, “the one 
guiding star of the future”. 

^ Smuts, J. C., The League qf Nations: a practical Suggestion. 
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The Union Parliament accepted the treaty without, it was noted, 
first seeking the authority of the British Government to do so, and 
also the mandate for South-West Africa direct from the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers (September 1919). Smuts called on all 
for a fresh start on the basis of a frank acceptance of the British con- 
nection, and depicted South Africa’s new political status in glowing 
colours.^ It is true that between 1906 and 1914 this status had been 
foreshadowed, when H.M. Government had accorded separate re- 
presentation to the Dominions through plenipotentiaries at more than 
one non-political international conference.^ But it was none the less 
the services rendered by South Africa and the rest during the war that 
had extended and consolidated these humble beginnings for all the 
world to see, if not to understand. The essence of the new status was 
that the British Empire was no longer a unit but a group in which the 
Union and the other Dominions stood on exactly the same footing 
as Great Britain. The British Parliament, Smuts claimed, no longer 
exercised sovereign powers over the Dominions ; the latter would deal 
with foreign affairs through their own representatives; all parts of the 
self-governing Empire must be consulted on matters of peace and war; 
as in the Council of the League, no resolution could be taken “with- 
out the unanimous consent of all the nations of the Empire”; 
Dominions would have to decide whether they should or should not 
sign peace treaties and — here he drew perilously near to accepting the 
VolksterrCs neutrality doctrine of 191 1 — “if a war is to affect them, they 
will have to declare it”. 

Smuts thus stood for South Africa as a free nation within two great 
international groups, “the British League of Nations... and the new 
world system”. His rival, Hertzog, stood more definitely than ever 
for isolation as the one sure safeguard of Afrikander nationality. 
Hertzog and his followers were by no means pro-German, but they 
were openly anti-British, and, during the Versailles sessions, Hertzog 
himself had led a deputation to Paris to demand, in keeping with 
allied and associated pronouncements on self-determination and the 
rights of small nations struggling to be free, the “complete separation ” 
of the Union from the Empire; failing that, independence for the two 
ex-republics, or, in the last resort, independence for the Orange Free 
State alone. At Botha’s request, Lloyd George had met Hertzog, and, 
among other arguments, had assured him that, as one of the British 
group “on a basis of complete equality”, the Union would have far 
more influence in the League than any small isolated state. Neither 
this assurance, nor the South African Party’s declaration that it stood 
for “constitutional developments which make the Union in an ever 
fuller sense a self-governing Dominion”, satisfied the Nationalists. 
They held that the very existence of the imperial connection, frail 

^ Cape TimeSy 10 September 1919, 4 December IQ20. 

* Noel Baker, P. J., The Present Juridical Status of the British Dominions, pp. 46 sqq. 
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though it now was, precluded true self-government. Fearful that 
South Africa might be dragged into another ‘‘British’’ war, they 
proposed the recognition of the right of secession as the incontro- 
vertible proof that the Union was indeed master in its own house. 

Smuts, who in so much else approximated closely to Nationalist 
views, was adamant on this one point. Again and again, during the 
war, he had dwelt upon the significance of the King. “You cannot”, 
he told the British public, “make a republic in this country.. . .The 
King is not merely your King; but he is the King of all of us.” 
That, now, was the burden of his defence of the imperial connection 
against Nationalist assaults. True, in the Union, His Majesty was to be 
in practice very much the King of South Africa ; no one was to come 
between him and the Dominion authorities; his representative, the 
Governor-General, it was an open secret, was henceforward to be 
appointed on the recommendation of the local ministry. The power 
to secede Smuts naturally did not deny; but he refused to admit the 
existence of a legal right to perpetrate a revolution, however peaceful, 
a collusive royal divorce whereby the King should renounce the 
Union, or the Union the King.^ Repeated efforts to reunite the South 
African and National Parties in a single Afrikander phalanx, as at the 
time of Union, broke down on the secession issue, till at last Smuts 
turned away and joined forces with the predominantly British 
Unionists. At the elections of February 1921, the South African Party 
thus reinforced gained a substantial majority, and enabled its leader 
to attend the Imperial Conference of June secure of his home base. 

Smuts’s going to the Conference renewed the apprehensions of the 
Nationalists. They regarded the economic resolutions taken at Paris 
in 1916 and again at the War Conferences of 1917-18, as imperialist 
plots to fetter the trade and nascent industries of the Union, worse 
still, they knew that there was talk once more in many quarters of the 
constitutional reform of the Empire, which had been postponed in 
1917 till the war should be ended. Haunted by Curtis’s dilemma of 
federation or dissolution, they feared that the coming Conference 
would work out an imperial constitution limiting local autonomy. 

There was no cause for that fear. During its first two years, the 
Great War, for all its vast scope and destructiveness, had been simply 
a war; but after the deadlock on the Somme at the close of 1916, it 
became a revolution, the swift and violent culmination of forces and 
tendencies that had long been at work beneath the surface. Before 
the end of the gunfire on the main fronts two years later, most of the 
old land-marks were gone from all t^e world, swept away by the 
pitiless rain of high explosive. When so much else had been changed, 
the mutual relations of the United Kingdom and the Dominions 
could hardly remain unaltered. Nor had they. As in the North 
America of 1763, “the ties of common funk” had been loosened 
^ The Round Tahle^ No. 37, December 1919, pp. 191 sqq. 
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by the destruction of the mutual enemy. The waging of successful 
war had bred self-confidence in the Dominions; when, in 1919, 
the United Kingdom had given them a slight preference with the 
prospect of more to follow, they had gained something of what they 
had set their hearts on in the beginning; and, now that the post-war 
boom had collapsed, their domestic problems were insistent. The 
Imperial War Cabinet had ended with the war that had called it into 
being, and none of the Dominions had as yet taken the steps suggested 
in 1911-12, and again in 1918, to ensure even that “continuous 
consultation” which was so much less than the real share in responsi- 
bility and control envisaged by Chamberlain in 1897. short, by 
1921, the Dominions, members in their own right of the international 
League of Nations, were talking on constitutional matters in a lan- 
guage very different from that of 1917. 

Throughout the long course of the Colonial and Imperial Con- 
ferences, Canada had as a rule competed with Great Britain for the 
distinction of first pointing the way to yet fuller liberties for all the 
Dominions. But, latterly, with the possible exception of Sir Robert 
Borden of Canada, no single man had done more to give currency to 
the ideas and phraseology of post-war imperial relations than Smuts. 
At the 1917 Conference he had eagerly welcomed the postponement 
of the constitutional issue as the deathblow to “the totally wrong” 
federal solution. Thereafter he had set himself with eloquent pertina- 
city to do away with the checks, relics of an outworn age, which the 
British Government still retained upon the absolute freedom of 
Dominion action. “Whatever we may say,” he had said in 1917, “and 
whatever we may think, we are subject provinces of Great Britain.”^ 
All that would have to be changed ; the theory if not the practice of 
equality would have to be considered more fully. The tone and the 
proceedings of the Conference of 192 1 gave the measure of the change 
that had come about during four crowded years of revolution.^ 

Befort" ever the Conference met, H.M. Government announced that 
constitutional reform would not be debated. But since in South Africa 
some men still spoke of the Conference as the “Imperial Cabinet”, 
Smuts before proceeding to its sittings took occasion to point out that 
it was nothing of the kind, but “a mere consultative body” with no 
executive powers whatever At the same time, in reply to Nationalist 
criticisms, he maintained, with the concurrence of the Labour Party 
which on many other grounds was drawing closer to the Nationalists, 
that imperial foreign policy was of first-class importance to the Union 
even from the domestic point of view. The Conference had, indeed, 
been summoned primarily to decide whether a renewal of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, which the Dominions had hailed with such satis- 

^ Pari, Pap. 1917-18, xxiiy^Cd. 8566], pp. 46-7. 

2 1921, XIV [Cmd. 1474] The Prime Ministers' Conference. 

• Cape TinuSi 21 May ig'ai. 
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faction in 191 1, would be compatible with the new conditions created 
by the advent of the League of Nations, or possible in face of Australian 
suspicions and Canadian and United States hostility. In the Union 
Parliament, Smuts argued that the Empire should play the part of 
honest broker and avoid entangling alliances which might involve 
the Union, with the rest of the Empire, in war arising from incidents 
as apparently remote as the tragedy at Serajevo; at the Conference, 
he pleaded that private pacts were alien to the spirit of the League, 
which should be ‘‘specially sacred” to an Empire whose paramount 
needs were peace, disarmament, and a good understanding with the 
United States.^ 

Smuts spoke as a South African conscious of the new forces pul- 
sating through Europe (Toutrerrier^ above all through the United States, 
the greatest and most fully developed of that class of states to which 
his own country belonged. Clearly, he had revised his opinion of 
the importance of what had so long been rightly known as “the 
Gontineivt”. To him, the European stage was no longer of the first 
importance; rather, the focus of world politics had shifted to the 
Pacific across which America faces Asia.^ Asia, at least, was in one 
sense as much an internal as an external problem to the Union. 
Transvaal traders and the Union ministry were once more in diffi- 
culties with the local Indians, and India was espousing the cause of 
these men and of those in Kenya. The Conference resolved that the 
right to citizenship of Indians domiciled in the Dominions should be 
recognised. The Union delegates, faced with far more Indians than 
any of their colleagues and still under the erroneous impression that 
they were increasing faster than the Europeans, dissented resolutely. 
The Indian delegates, for their part, witnessed to their country’s 
enhanced status under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms^ by mildly 
expressing the hope that a settlement might be reached by direct 
negotiation between Pretoria and Delhi. 

This Conference marked a great change in the balance of power 
within the Empire. For the first time, in its collective capacity, it 
recommended policy to the King. It recommended close co-opera- 
tion with France, provided France’s policy made for the recovery of 
Europe; it recommended a tripartite understanding between the 
British Empire, the United States and Japan on naval armaments and 
the problems of the Pacific ; it resolved that the Empire must have a 
fleet equal to that of any other single power, and left the British 
Government to see to it. That was its obvious weakness : it recom- 
mended policy and left the British taxpayer to foot the bill ; it resolved 
that there should be in future “a united understanding and common 
action in foreign affairs”, but proposed none of the improvements in 
existing machinery necessary to achieve that end. 

^ Pari. Pap. 1921, xiv [Gd. 1474], pp. 23-~6. 

* See C.H.B.E. v, 589 sqq. 


* Ibid. p. 25. 
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Smuts’s own actions revealed the true situation clearly enough. He 
insisted successfully that the Dominions should be represented at the 
Washington Naval Conference;^ then, having contributed valuable 
services to the cause of Anglo-Irish peace, he returned home to see the 
imperial South Africa military command abolished and imperial 
war property handed over to the Union. In common with other 
Dominion Premiers, he had long ago set aside Lord Jellicoe’s scheme 
of naval co-operation, whereunder South Africa was to have under- 
taken the protection of traffic along the west coast of Africa and to 
have found some 4 per cent, of the cost of a joint imperial navy.® 
Now, while guaranteeing Simonstown to the British Government 
as a naval base at all times, he undertook to man the coast batteries 
in the Cape Peninsula and at Durban and diverted the naval con- 
tribution of £85,000, that Delian tribute which the Nationalists had 
always resented, to local naval purposes conceived upon the most 
modest scale. 

For South Africa and its sister Dominions, the Conference of 1921 
marked the end of the British Empire that had grown up since 1783. 


^ Keith, A. Berriedale, Select Speeches y n, 1204. 


^ Ibid, II, 1013. 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, 1795-1921 

{a) 1795-1870. Agricultural and Pastoral Industries 

The white community which was settled at the Cape when the 
British forces arrived in 1795 numbered in all perhaps 16,000 people, 
nearly one- third of whom lived in Cape Town and the adjoining 
district. These five thousand, by reason of their proximity to the 
regular port of call between Europe and the East Indies, enjoyed a 
contact with external civilisations which the settlers in the more 
remote regions of the interior lacked. That advantage was reflected 
in the mode of life of the officials and licensed tradesmen of Cape 
Town apd of their families. Their houses were well built and well 
laid-out in long gardens and orchards. Their slave but often skilled 
artisan and domestic labour gave most of them the leisure enjoyed 
by more well-to-do families in Europe, although they lacked the 
opportunities which Europe offered for cultural employment of that 
leisure. Once outside the Cape Town district, the population thinned 
rapidly, especially to the barren north-west. The British troops found 
only five houses in the ninety miles between Cape Town and Saldanha 
Bay. In the fertile valleys immediately to the north-east, the home- 
steads clustered in villages : Stellenbosch comprised seventy houses, 
Paarl numbered thirty, and in the valley of Roodezand (now Tul- 
bagh) there were forty families within thirty miles. But the noiihern 
regions of the district of Stellenbosch contained vast expanses of semi- 
arid country with barely a single inhabitant, and the farms growing 
corn for the Cape Town market, and lying to the north of the wine 
farms, were rarely more than sixty miles or three days’ journey away. 
Far away to the north-east, the district of Graaff-Reinet comprised 
about seven hundred families, whose grazing farms were scattered 
as far east as the Fish River and two hundred miles inland from the 
sea. The Cape Town folk saw little of these self-sufficient people, 
for the journey took one month by waggon and two or three months 
when driving their long-horned cattle or fat-tailed sheep; and the 
British commandant on arrival could find no one who knew the 
way to the drostdy. In the eastern coastal district of Swellendam, 
extending nearly four hundred miles eastward to the Gamtoos River, 
there were perhaps five hundred farms grazing cattle and sheep, and 
some also producing corn and wine. The further from Cape Town 
in each direction, the more primitive and ephemeral were the farm 
dwellings and their equipment. Slaves in the legal sense were few, 
outside the wine and grain districts, and the farmers relied on 
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Hottentots and tamed Bushmen as herdsmen, giving them food and 
perhaps some clothing in return for their service. 

The condition of the Cape community at the close of the eighteenth 
century, if not economically static, was at any rate such that material 
progress was hampered in almost every sphere by monopolistic restric- 
tions on enterprise. There is perhaps a temptation to attribute too 
much of what was unprogressive in the economic outlook of the 
population to the policy of the Dutch East India Company. The 
geography of Southern Africa — the inaccessibility of the immediate 
interior, the peculiarities of climate and vegetation and the aboriginal 
population, presented a problem of effective colonisation the very 
enormity of which may have contributed something to the weakening 
of the spirit of enterprise in a small and isolated community whose 
resources were entirely inadequate. Even the making of passable 
roads was too formidable a task : the provision of better transport 
facilities and of appropriate agricultural technique had still to wait 
upon invention. In such conditions a community may easily come 
to regard a bare subsistence and the minimum of trade as of the 
nature of things. But the Cape population suffered inevitably, too, 
from the absence of an identity of interest between the Government 
and themselves, and from the warping effect on development of 
rigid monopolistic institutions under the Company which prevented 
the prompt and full adjustment of enterprise and resources to changing 
conditions. The nineteenth century saw the liberation in South ATrica 
of the economic forces which, throughout western civilisation, have 
made for the material advancement of peoples. 

Two kinds of restrictions upon internal and overseas trade must 
be distinguished : the system of monopolies and prohibitions, which 
kept the population in general out of the trading business, and, 
secondly, the system of taxation of trading transactions, which reduced 
the advantage from exchange generally and checked the transition 
from a mexe subsistence economy. The monopoly concessions were 
abolished by the British authorities after 1 795, the inhabitants securing 
both laisser faire and laisser passer within the borders. There were 
temporary cUfEculties in the early years, as, for example, when General 
Craig imposed trade restrictions in 1797 to relieve an acute bread 
shortage at Cape Town and when monopolies and corrupt privileges 
were permitted to reappear under the Governorship of Sir George 
Yonge, but the resolution of the Home Government was made clear 
by Yonge’s recall and the official instructions given at the end of 1796 
to his predecessor. Lord Macartney, were quite explicit.^ The Batavian 

^ Thcal, G. M., Records of Cape Colony ^ n, 7 (30 December 1796). Lord Macartney was 
explicitly inst^cted “without delay [to] afford such relief from the fiscal oppressions. . . 
as you shall judge expedient, and particularly by abolishing monopolies, pre-emptions 
ana exclusive privileges, and prohibitions and restraints to the free exercise of their 
industry, either in agriculture, manufactures or otl er pursuits of interior commerce, and 
establishing in lieu thereof such reasonable duties or taxes as shall appear to you ex- 
pedient”. ^ 
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Government, guided by De Mist’s report of 1802,^ did not turn back 
from the new policy. Internal trade, if still taxed, was henceforward 
free from prohibitions. 

Taxation of trade was another matter. In 1795 over one-fifth of 
the Government’s revenue was derived from the duties paid at the 
barrier at Cape Town on wine, brandy and corn taken in from the 
farms; another quarter from the duties on sales at auctions and sales 
of immovable property and the stamped paper which was necessary 
for the most trifling transactions ; nearly another fifth from the receipts 
from retail liquor licences. The duties paid on produce entering Cape 
Town are comparable with the octroi duties from which French 
municipalities still derive a considerable part of their revenues. They 
were retained for the sake of their revenue after the final cession of 
the Colony to England, and were not ultimately abolished until 1842, 
by which time the rapid growth of receipts from import duties had 
provided an adequate substitute. The stamp duties, however, were 
promptly abolished by the British commandant on all purchases of 
amounts less than 100 rix-dollars. 

The embargo on overseas trade had already been lifted in part, 
before the British occupation, by the Commissioners-General, who 
in 1792 removed the restrictions on trade south of 30 degrees latitude 
(excepting that with the eastern territories of the Company), and 
permitted trade with the Netherlands either in ships sent back for 
overhaul or, as far as Gape produce was concerned, in foreign vessels. 
But the monopoly of the Company had been retained wherever it was 
effective, despite the abandonment of its dog-in-the-manger attitude ; 
and the substitution of the restrictions of the Navigation Laws after 
the British occupation constituted, in spite of all their prohibitions, a 
distinct gain in freedom for the colonists. Even these restrictions were 
relaxed to relieve temporary distress, foreign vessels then receiving 
special permission to trade; but trade to the Eastweis normally reserved 
for the East India Company. 

As regards customs duties, the rates charged in the colony of 
Jamaica were applied to the Cape in 1796 as an interim measure, 
but no duties were to be levied on goods coming from any British 
possession. The Government in 1801 restricted the exemption from 
duty on imports into the Cape to goods from Great Britain and 
Ireland, however conveyed; henceforward goods from other British 
dominions carried in British vessels were to pay 5 per cent, and all 
other imports 10 per cent. Between 1803 and 1806 the Batavian 
Government did not fully restore the former monopolies and on the 
return of the British the complex Navigation Acts were again applied, 
the customs duties on imports changing frequently. From 1807 to 
1812 the products of Great Britain and Ireland were admitted free, 
those of the British dominions paying 5 per cent.; while after 1813 

^ Vide supra, pp. 192-4. 
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a duty of 3 per cent, on products of the United Kingdom was again 
levied for revenue purposes. 

The passage of Huskisson’s two Reciprocity Acts of 1823 1824^ 

was the beginning of the end of discriminatory duties on the basis of 
the nationality of shipping. In a few years many important countries 
completed treaties for reciprocal privileges. In 1849 l^he Navigation 
Law itself, which still confined British trade in specified commodities 
to British vessels, was finally repealed; but it had already ceased to 
affect the Cape trade in 1832. Discriminatory rates of duty con- 
ferring a special preference on goods from the United Kingdom, and 
after 1832 on the produce of other British dominions, persisted till 
1855. On such goods the import duty varied from 3 per cent, in 1821 
to 5 per cent, after 1842, while on other imports the duty rose 
from 10 to 15 per cent., apart from a few specific rates. The Cape 
Parliament in 1855 abolished the whole of the preferential duties on 
foreign goods following the spirit of the Act passed in 1854 by the 
Imperial Parliament.^ The Act of 1855 fixed the general ad valorem 
rate at 7^ per cent, and, to augment the revenue, the number of 
specific duties in the rated list was increased. The general rate re- 
mained unaltered until 1867, when it was raised. 

After 1789 such export trade in Cape produce as was permitted 
by the Dutch East India Company was subject to an export 
duty of 5 per cent., and the freedom to export secured after the 
British occupation was still limited by the terms of the Navigation 
Acts. In 1 81 1 the export duty on colonial produce was finally 
abolished, and after 1820 the reciprocity treaties between the United 
Kingdom and foreign states allowed foreign vessels to participate in 
the export trade from the Cape. The colonial policy of the United 
Kingdom, however, was not without a considerable compensating 
advantage to the Cape in the form of the preferential duties on wines 
and spirits. In 1800 the special rates of duty and drawback applicable 
to impor^^s of spirits into Great Britain from the West Indian colonies 
were extended to Cape spirits, and at the same time Cape wines were 
admitted on the same terms as Portuguese, i.e. at two-thirds the rate 
of duty payable on French wine. By an Act of 1813 Cape wines were 
admitted at one-third the rate payable even on Portuguese and 
Spanish wines, a preference of 6 s. ofrf. per gallon over Portuguese 
and i 6 s. 8 d. over French wines which continued undiminished until 
1825. Thereafter, although the duties on foreign wines were reduced 
more considerably than those on Cape wines and all rates were 
slightly increased in 1831 and again in 1840, the preferential rate 
was retained until i860 at one-half the amount payable on the most 
favoured foreign wine. It was a period of unexampled prosperity for 
the wine industry of the Cape, but quality and reputation suffered 
in the scramble for quick profits. The Gape shared in the benefits 
^ 4 Creo. IV, c. 77 and 5 Geo. IV, c. i. • ^ 16 and 17 Viet., c. 107. 
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from the reduction and abolition in the ’twenties and ’forties of the 
duties on the import of raw materials into the United Kingdom, 
particularly that of raw wool, which in the ’twenties was gradually 
reduced from &d. per lb. to i\d. per lb. and was finally removed 
in 1844. 

The revenues of the Cape Government did not suffer by the removal 
of the restrictions on trade. The importance in 1795 of the taxes on 
internal trade as a source of revenue has already been indicated. 
Another very important source, however, was found in the rents of 
lands leased out, which yielded one-quarter of the total receipts, 
while import and export duties amounted to less than one-tenth. 
By 1806, while the total government revenue and expenditure had 
trebled, customs receipts had increased ninefold and the simplified 
internal dues were yielding twice the revenue, so active had trade 
become. Thereafter for a generation the government revenues did 
not increase remarkably. With the steady increase in the responsi- 
bilities qf the Government, expenditure in the ’thirties tended to out- 
run receipts. Gradually the customs duties took the place of the land 
receipts as the most considerable source of revenue.^ Meanwhile the 
total revenue grew between 1 830 and 1 860 from £ 1 30,000 to 
From i860 until Union in 19x0 the percentage of revenue derived 
from customs varied little, while the total increased fourteenfold. 

Land revenues, stamp and transfer duties, and licences yielded in- 
creasing revenues as the Colony developed. Until 1814, local taxa- 
tion consisted of a medley of special taxes in each district, determined 
by local requirements. Following an enquiry, greater uniformity was 
then introduced, revenue in country districts being derived from a poll 
tax and taxes on livestock and on produce, and in Cape Town from 
an income tax, a house tax and a water rate. The ‘‘opgaaf" taxes 
collected by landdrosts and hecmraden were taken over by the 
central Government on the supersession of these authorities in 1828 
by the new system of resident magistrates and civil commissioners. ^ 
Since the introduction of elected local authorities in 1837, local tax- 
ation has been based on assessments of immovable property. 

The Government finances were complicated until 1843 by the 
existence of its loan and discount bank — the Lombard Bank — and 
of a paper currency, both legacies of the days of Company rule. 
While the rix-dollar remained merely a unit-of-account equivalent 
to four shillings, the currency of Cape Town and of such country 
districts as possessed any consisted of a medley of coins of gold (Dutch 

^ They provided an average of : 

1821-30, 16 per cent. 

1831-40,21 „ 

1841-50, 43 „ 

1851-60, 54*4 „ 

* Vide supra, p. 255. See also Pari. Pap. 1 826-7 , xxt (282) , (406) , Reports of the Commissioners 
of Inquiry into the Administration and Finances of the Cape of Good Hope ; Records of Cape Colony, 
XXVII, 342 sqq. 
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ducats, English guineas, Spanish doubloons, Portuguese Johannes, 
Venetian sequins, Indian pagodas and moguls) and of silver (Spanish 
dollars, Dutch guilders and schillings, English crowns and shillings 
and Indian rupees) rated in published tariffs. In 1782, however, the 
rix-dollar had become the unit of a paper currency, and as the 
amount in circulation increased, gold and silver gradually disap- 
peared from circulation. Under both the Batavian and British 
Governments, inflation of the currency continued, as a means of 
financing government expenditure, the circulation increasing from 
1,291,000 rix-dollars in 1795 to over 3,100,000 rix-dollars in 1825. 
In 1825 British silver coinage was made legal tender and the Cape 
was placed upon a gold exchange standard, convertibility of the rix- 
dollar being established at the low value to which it had fallen. 
There was inevitably discontent^ at devaluation among those en- 
titled by contract to fixed incomes in rix-dollars, but the other parties 
to those contracts secured the benefit. In 1832, the gradual substitu- 
tion of sterling notes for the Cape paper currency was begun, and the 
exchange of old rix-dollar notes continued until 1841. By 1852 
practically the whole of the sterling notes had themselves been 
replaced by specie. In 1881 gold became the only fully legal tender 
currency for the payment of any amount in the Cape. 

The Lombard Bank had been established by the Government in 
1 793 on the simple plan of giving it a capital of inconvertible paper 
rix-dollars for loan to members of the community against security 
at 5 per cent., the profits accruing to the Government. In 1808 the 
rate was raised to 6 per cent., and a Government Discount Bank 
was then established to provide short term accommodation at the 
same rate and receive deposits. There were obvious limits, however, 
to the expansion of banking business on the basis of a capital of 
inconvertible paper and a government monopoly. Although the 
government bank continued to exist until 1842, a private joint-stock 
bank, the Cape of Good Hope Bank, began to operate in 1836, five 
years after the establishment of the Cape of Good Hope Savings 
Bank. It was the first of many small prosperous banking enterprises 
to spring up throughout the Colony, the number in 1862 being 
twenty-nine, operating in twenty-one towns, with a total paid-up 
capital and reserves of over 5(^1,100,000 and deposits of nearly 
;(^2, 000,000. The year i860 saw the establishment of the first of the 
large-scale imperial banks.^ 

Commercial banking developments denote an advanced stage of 
economic organisation, and show how considerable was the change 
in the productivity and trade of the Cape in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Given freedom of trade, the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope emerges during this period as an agricultural 
and pastoral community exporting wool, hides and skins, and 

1 Vide supra, pp. 257-8. ' Vide infra, p. 772. 
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wine. Contributory causes were the improvement in transport, 
particularly the construction of passable roads into the pastoral 
regions of the interior, the reform of the system of land tenure, 
and improved knowledge of the appropriate forms of agricultural 
and pastoral farming. 

The great obstacle to inland transport was the inaccessibility of 
the highlands of the interior to vehicular traffic, while to the north- 
west of the Cape coastal districts and across the isthmus of the Cape 
Peninsula itself, the shifting sand made going heavy. With so sparse 
a population to bear the expense, road construction was inevitably 
slow. A turnpike road through the Tulbagh pass was undert2tken 
with convict labour in 1807, during the next two decades a 
passable road was continued, avoiding the high land, as far as 
Worcester, a hundred miles inland, thus improving communication 
eastward between the mountains to Swellendam and beyond. A more 
considerable undertaking completed in 1830 was the Sir Lowry Pass 
which simplified the crossing of the Hottentots Holland range and 
made the eastern districts directly accessible for heavy traffic, avoiding 
the northern detour. 

The most difficult trunk routes were finally tackled in the ’forties 
by the creation of a Central Board of Commissioners of Public 
Roads, financed by state grants, the levy of rates, and loans raised 
on the security of future revenue from tolls. Between 1845 1853 

the Montagu Pass in the eastern districts, connecting Oudtshoorn 
with George and the coast, MichelPs Pass from Ceres and the Bok- 
keveld region of the Karoo to the main Cape Town road, and Bain’s 
Kloof, avoiding the northern detour to Worcester, were all com- 
pleted with the aid of convict labour or of English free labourers 
taken out at government expense. Once on the Karoo, the going 
was much easier throughout the Colony, so that, as soon as roads 
were made through the mountains, the farmers on the internal high- 
lands were in a position to convey their agricultural and pastoral 
produce to the coast. 

The improved roads made possible better postal services. After 
1805 Hottentot runners were employed to convey letters between 
Cape Town and the drostdies of each district; they were later re- 
placed by horses and, in the ’twenties, by postcarts : and a weekly 
postal service was set up in 1834. In 1852 there was a daily 
service from Cape Town to Paarl and Stellenbosch, thrice weekly to 
Grahamstown and twice weekly to the Karoo. The postcart also con- 
veyed passengers . A penny post was established in limited areas in 1 860 
and four years later it was possible to ^extend it to the whole Colony. 
But, despite better roads, the ox-waggon remained the commercial 
vehicle and even to-day the railway has not entirely superseded it. 

Improvements in transport to and from Europe, however, waited 
more upon invention than upon finance. The Cape, an inevitable 
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calling station on the most flourishing of the ocean-trading routes of 
the world, enjoyed indirectly the services of perhaps the finest sailing 
ships of the time — the East India armed merchantmen; but these 
lacked the speed of, for example, the much smaller Baltimore clippers, 
which American shipbuilders had been stimulated to evolve by the 
profits to be derived from West Indian trade when European war- 
ships could be successfully evaded. Whereas British legislation en- 
couraged the building of slow vessels of large carrying capacity, the 
American shipbuilders had learned to build for speed. In 1797-8, 
the convoy which carried Lord Macartney and his staff to the Cape 
took only ten weeks on the voyage; yet at the end of 1815 the first 
of the monthly mail packets took 114 days (instead of 100) to reach 
Cape Town; and the vessels that conveyed the 1820 settlers were over 
three months in reaching Simonstown. Only thirty years later the 
American clipper Oriental carried tea from Hong Kong to London 
in 97 days. When in 1825, the paddle Enterprise made her prize 

voyage to Calcutta in 113 days, she reached Cape Town in 58 days 
from Falmouth; and in 1847 another paddle steamer covered the 
distance in 34 days. But those were exceptional performances. Not 
till 1855 there a regular monthly steamship from England. In 
1857 Imperial Government concluded a mail contract with the 
Union Steamship Company, providing for monthly trips of 42 days’ 
duration. After 1868 the mail service was run fortnightly; and, the 
Castle Company having begun to run ships in 1872, a mail contract 
for a regular weekly trip, to take 26 days, was made with the two 
companies jointly in 1876. 

The volume of shipping calling at Cape ports was quadrupled 
between the ’twenties and the ’forties, and doubled again by the 
’sixties. In i860 a thousand vessels were entered inwards at Cape 
ports. Cape Town was still enjoying the privileges of a port of call 
on importiint trade routes, even after the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869; but already, and particularly after the ’forties, imports 
increased rapidly in volume and the Colony had cargo of her own 
to offer as a return freight. 

The development of an export trade in agricultural and pastoral 
produce of an equal volume would hardly have taken place without 
the changes that were made in the system of land tenure. In 1795, 
almost the whole of the quarter of the total revenue that the Govern- 
ment derived from land was in respect of the annual rent of loan 
farms, or leeningsplaatsen^ of over 6000 acres each. Of these there 
were, judging by the revenue returns, between 1 750 and 2000 leased 
out to farmers on a yearly basis at 24 rix-dollars per annum or 1 2 rix- 
dollars if the land had very inferior soil or little water. No other 
variation in rent obtained in spite of great differences in fertility. 
Of land held under perpetual quitrent tenure there were only about 
4000 Dutch acres in all. The ease with which the farmers could change 
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one holding for another militated against their taking the interest 
in the permanent condition of their farm which makes for improve- 
ments; it was always easier to exhaust the virgin qualities of the land 
and then move on, than to develop the holding from the outset with 
an eye to profitable, permanent occupation. Compensation was paid 
by the Government for improvements in the event of the cancellation 
of the lease, but, although cancellation was rare, the system of yearly 
renewal was not conducive to investment in well-constructed home- 
steads or elaborate development works. 

There is much to support the view that the origin of the trek-boer’s 
traditional mode of life is to be found in the Company’s system of 
leeningsplaatsen,^ In 1813, therefore, while Sir John Cradock was 
Governor, a proclamation announced that all new grants of land 
would be made upon a quitrent basis, and that occupants of existing 
loan farms might have their tenure converted into perpetual quitrent, 
which would be fixed, according to fertility, at anything up to a 
maximum of 250 rix-dollars per annum, the farms to be properly 
surveyed and limited to an area of 3000 morgen. ^ The higher rents 
were, however, too great a price for most of the farmers to pay for 
security against the small risk of cancellation of their loan leases, and 
in seven years less than one-fifth of the 2206 leases in existence were 
converted. The decision to lease no more Crown land on the old 
terms, moreover, compelled pastoralists who refused to make their 
holdings permanently attractive to themselves to move off to the 
north-east border where there was even better land and less chance 
of rent being demanded. Those who did not move out of the reach 
of the rent-collector were obliged henceforward to take a more per- 
manent interest in their loan farms, even though they were slow to 
change the form of their tenure. After 1832, Crown lands were sold 
by auction, the quitrent being generally fixed at 5 per cent, of the 
sale price. In i860 it was made possible to redeem quitrents at fifteen 
years’ purchase, changed in 1878 to twenty years’ purchase. 

Commissary J. A. de Mist had urged in his memorandum of 1802 
that farms should be granted in freehold rather than on loan, that 
the fine grazing lands of the Graaff-Reinet district should be utilised 
to develop an export trade in pastoral produce, and that agriculture 
should be stimulated by experiments with new crops and prizes for 
proficiency. During the first British occupation an agricultural expert, 
William Duckitt, was paid to conduct a model farm in the Malmes- 
bury district for the encouragement of improved methods. De Mist 
himself, as an official of the Batavian Government, established an 
experimental Agricultural Commission in 1804, assisted by Duckitt 
and by a grant of land and a loan in paper currency. The Com- 
mission imported Spanish merino rams and bred wool sheep by 
crossing with the African hairy fat-tailed variety, procured a badly 

1 Vide supra^ p. 151. * i morgen=2^ acres. 
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needed wine expert from the Rhineland, and obtained new olive 
plants from Portugal. Individual farmers had previously introduced 
merinos for the improvement of their flocks. 

The Commission was encouraged to continue its work by the British 
Governors. Caledon endeavoured in 1807-8 to compel the use of 
merino rams in the Tulbagh district, and tried without success to 
encourage the breeding of merinos by the device of differential taxa- 
tion. In 1818 Lord Charles Somerset imported merinos and main- 
tained pure bred flocks at the government farms at Malmesbury, 
and in the east where Somerset East now stands. Horse-breeding was 
also encouraged. 

Of the many attempts to assist farming developments, wine pro- 
duction provided the earliest spectacular success, mainly on account 
of the preferential duties granted by the United Kingdom.^ The 
demand was for large quantity, rather than high quality, for the 
Cape product was used as a cheap adulterant of better European 
wines. In 1824, before the preferential duty was diminished, 
nearly three million gallons were exported; but naturally, as the 
preferential duty was graduaJly eliminated the profit from the use 
of Cape wines disappeared, and as their quality had earned them 
no distinctive demand, the export fell off until after i860 it was 
insignificant. Thereafter British taxation actually favoured foreign 
wines against the Cape product, on account of the heavy discrimi- 
nating duty against wine of more than 26-degree proof spirit, although 
some rehef was perhaps granted in 1886 by the raising of the limit 
to 30 degrees. 

On account of insufficient knowledge of climatic conditions and 
their effects, although repeated efforts were made to develop wheat- 
growing, failures were continuous throughout the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Except in the south-western districts, where 
winter rains could be relied upon and where wheat was already a 
proven crop, and to a more limited extent in other parts of the country, 
where bitter experience had taught that wheat should be regarded 
as a winter dry-land crop produced with the aid of irrigation, the 
failures were universal. At no time did South Africa succeed in 
becoming more than just self-sufficing in wheat. 

The first small beginnings in the export of Cape wool were in the 
’twenties; for the lessons from over thirty years of importations of, 
and experimentation with, merinos, and also English, Saxon and 
French stock were only slowly learned. Gradually, the suitability of 
particular breeds of wool sheep, either pure bred or crossed with the 
hardy native stocks, fo^the grazing lands of the eastern and north- 
eastern districts was determined and the ability of suitable breeds to 
thrive even on the dry Karoo was established. From the beginning, 
the pasturing of wool sheep was purely an export industry. By the 

^ Vide supnifp. 2^1* 
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'forties there was no agricultural export equal in value to wool. The 
second quarter of the nineteenth century was the period of rapid 
development of the machine textile industry of Great Britain; the 
demand for raw wool, at prices attractive to growers, was insatiable. 

Although outstripped by Australia, the expansion of Cape exports 
of wool was remarkable: 20,000 lb. in 1822; 200,000 lb. in 1832; 
1,372,000 lb. in 1842; 25,000,000 lb. in 1862 (including exports 
through Cape ports from beyond the Cape borders) . In value, wool 
became in 1840 the most important export, and remained so until 
overtaken by the diamond trade well on in the 'seventies : a striking 
testimony to the importance of road and pass construction between 
the high grazing lands and the coast. A handbook for settlers pub- 
lished in 1868^ printed two wool-farmers’ accounts, one showing a 
profit of ^^2860 in three years from a first investment of £1250 in 
sheep, the other a profit of ;£'8o65 in seven years from an investment 
of £ 222 ^,^ Wherever production for export was physically possible, 
pastoral farmers went in for wool. 

The development in sheep-farming was assisted by the arrival 
under the British administration of settlers who knew the require- 
ments of Great Britain. The immigrants came in small parties, 
particularly during the distress after 1815, and included Scottish in- 
dentured labourers, some of whom were employed on farms growing 
corn and grazing flocks eastward from Mossel Bay. The most spec- 
tacular venture was the subsidisation by a British Parliamentary 
grant of ^^50,000 of the immigration of the 1820 settlers. Their 
original holdings in the new district of Albany, each of one hundred 
acres, were, as we saw in an earlier chapter,^ almost all doomed to 
disastrous failure. Permission to move once secured, however, the 
new settlers soon showed initiative and resource. Among them were 
many skilled artisans, apart from agriculturists, and not a few with 
education and literary gifts, whose capacities at once found outlets 
in the new town of Grahamstown and elsewhere in the Colony. 
Those who continued to farm were responsible for the expansion, if 
not the introduction, of maize-growing as well as for the spread of 
wool-sheep farming, and to them South Africa is in this way indebted 
for what are to-day its two most valuable exports of farm produce. 

The extent of cultivation of maize by the natives of Africa 
before the nineteenth century is not known. The variety of 
sorghum known as Kaffir corn is on the other hand apparently 
indigenous to South Africa, and still forms in native agriculture an 
important grain and forage crop, an^ the basis for the brewing of 
Kaffir beer. The importance of the work done by the settlers in the 

^ The Cape Colony in 1868. A Handybook for Intending Settlers (London, 1868). 

* For the part played by the Jews in developing the wool trade, see Herrman, L., 
The Jews in South Africa, 

* Vide stipra^ Chap, ix, p. 238. 
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Eastern Province in first developing those strains of maize which 
flourish easily in the north-eastern regions lies in the impetus which 
they gave to the adoption of that cereal as the main food crop for 
native consumption both within the native territories and elsewhere. 
Thereby both the improvement of the standard of life of the native 
peoples and the expansion of African economic life on the basis of 
native labour have been greatly facilitated ; and in our own day the 
highly valued special qualities of South African maize are an out- 
standing feature of the international grain trade. 

Skilled artisans and European labourers have always been highly 
paid in South Africa as compared with unskilled native or coloured 
workers. As urban life developed, and buildings and roads had to 
be constructed, the Cape inevitably experienced an acute shortage 
of labour, which the supply of skilled Malays (who even while still 
slaves had been comparatively well paid) and unskilled Hottentot 
labourers could not meet. The immediate economic effects of the 
abolition of slavery in 1834 have been examined elsewhere.^ The 
enforcement of annual contracts of labour, under a Masters and 
Servants Ordinance of 1842 and a Masters and Servants Act of 1856, 
ultimately restored regularity of supply of labour in the towns and 
agricultural areas. The pastoral farmers of the interior were not so 
much affected. In 1849 the Cape successfully resisted an attempt to 
meet the shortage by importations of convicts. ^ In the Torties four 
or five thousand free labourers were brought from England at 
Government expense for road construction; and again in the late 
’fifties over six thousand arrived, but many of them soon left for the 
new Australian gold-fields. After the Crimean War four or five 
thousand German legionaries and peasants were settled on farms in 
Kaffraria, between the Keiskamma and Kei Rivers, where their 
descendants still farm in the prosperous districts north of East London. 
But until the diamond discoveries in the late ’sixties even these small 
waves immigrants were exceptional and, unlike Australia, the 
increase in the European population consisted mainly of persons born 
in the Colony, and was barely affected by the small annual additions 
from the United Kingdom and Europe. 

In the decade ending December 1845 some 12 to 14,000 souls went 
on trek from the Colony.® Many of them were already accustomed to 
frequent change of settlement. The census figures are admittedly 
defective, but if we take them as a basis and allow for severe loss of 
life owing to epidemics of measles and small-pox in 1839 and 1840, 
they show a general movement from the West to the northern and 
eastern frontiers. The Great Trek, taking it year by year, drained 
off almost all the natural increase of the white population of Cape 
Colony.^ Economically there was little change of significance in the 

^ Vide supra^p. 2%^. * Vide supra^^, ® Vide supra, cheup, xiv, 

* See Cape of Good Hope Blue Books (published ‘annually from 1838 onwards). 
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mode of life of the Trekkers wherever they and their descendants 
went, until the diamond and gold discoveries provided a local market 
for meat and maize and wheat to feed the populations of the mining 
camps, and a strong incentive to supply that need in the new oppor- 
tunities to buy manufactured merchandise at the stores which quickly 
grew up there. During the years 1835-48, parties settled as far north 
as the Zoutpansberg and as far north-east as Northern Natal. Most 
of the Natal Boers, as we saw in an earlier chapter,^ left Natal for 
the High Veld between 1844 and 1848, but a few remained in 
Northern Natal. In the years between the annexation of the Orange 
River Sovereignty by the British Government in 1848 and the Bloem- 
fontein Convention of 1854 which established the independence of the 
territory, English settlers moved north and the grazing of sheep with 
an eye to the export of wool was rapidly extended beyond the Orange 
River. 

The distribution of the population of the Gape Colony, in 1865, 
and their occupations are recorded in the report in that year of the 
first comprehensive census taken in the Colony. The white population 
numbered 181,000 out of an enumerated total of almost half-a- 
million people apart from natives in reserves and independent tribes. 
Already less than half of this total population, and only fifty-eight 
per cent. (105,000) of the Europeans, lived in the “Western Divi- 
sions”, the regions of the earliest settlements. Seventy-five per cent, 
of the occupied population was engaged in agriculture, only one- 
eighth pursued industrial occupations, and less than one-sixteenth 
was recorded as engaged in trade and transport. There were only 
eighteen towns all told with more than 1000 inhabitants each. Cape 
Town, with 28,000 inhabitants in the municipality ( 1 5,000 Europeans) 
and six suburbs of more than 500 Europeans each, was the only town 
with more than 5000 population in the older Western Divisions of 
the Colony. Both Port Elizabeth (nearly 9000 of all races) and 
Grahamstown (6000) in the much more recently settled Eastern 
Divisions were larger than Paarl (under 5000), and remote Graaff- 
Reinet (3700) was already the fifth largest municipality in the Colony. 
About 60 per cent, (110,000) of the European population were 
recorded as able to read and write, as compared with less than 
5 per cent. (15,000) of the enumerated non-Europeans. 

The more rapid development of the Eastern Divisions is explained 
by the returns of agricultural and pastoral produce. In 1865 the 
wool production from 8*37 million sheep was 18*9 million lb. com- 
pared with 8*2 million lb. in 1856, and not far short of three-quarters 
came from the Eastern Divisions, where in addition were three-fifths 
of the cattle and draught oxen (total 700,000) and more than half 
the horses and goats. Maize growing, predominantly suited to the 
Eastern Divisions, was already extending rapidly, although the total 

^ Vide supra t p. 329. 
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production was still below that of either wheat, barley or oats, all 
of which suited the older settlements better than the east. Wheat 
production showed no tendency to develop into a regular export 
business: occasional surpluses were sent abroad, but crop failures 
necessitated imports. 

European South Africa in 1865, as we have seen, extended beyond 
the borders of Cape Colony, northward beyond the Orange River 
and the Vaal River, and north-east into what had become Natal. 
In the Orange Free State there were probably about 35,000 Euro- 
peans, already grazing possibly two million merino sheep, and there 
were perhaps between 20,000 and 30,000 Europeans in the Trans- 
vaal. The Dutch families in the inland region of Natal tended during 
the ’forties to join their comrades across the Vaal River, while British 
immigrants settled in the coastal areas around Durban particularly 
after the last years of that decade. Between 1848 and 1851 Byrne’s 
scheme alone introduced into Natal 4500 immigrants who by arrange- 
ment with the Government received their passage and a grant of land for 
;^io per adult. In 1867 the European population of Natal was 
nearly 18,000, having doubled in ten years in spite of emigration 
to the Australian gold-fields, and the estimated non-European popula- 
tion amounted to over 260,000. The growing of sugar cane was begun 
about the year 1850, and experiments were made with coffee and 
cotton. The large non -European population failing to provide a 
labour supply for the sugar estates, Indian indentured labourers were 
introduced from i860 onwards, most of them to remain in the Colony 
after completing their indentures. By 1865 Natal was sufficiently 
important for the regular European ocean mail service to be extended 
to Durban. 

The progress of an agricultural community is dependent upon both 
natural and human causes, and this interdependence is well illus- 
trated by the course of events between i860 and 1870. The first of 
those years was marked by a severe drought and with one small 
break thE persisted throughout the decade and caused great losses 
to the farmers. Their inability to pay their debts brought about 
depression which led in 1865 to a financial crisis followed by im- 
portant banking consolidations. 

The many local banks operating in Cape Colony had for some 
years enjoyed an extremely profitable business which inevitably 
attracted competition from new and large branch banking corpora- 
tions introducing capital from overseas. The London and South 
African Bank was incorporated by Royal Charter in i860 and its 
decision in 1862 to transfer its head office from Cape Town to Port 
Elizabeth gave evidence of the growth of that port and the profitable 
nature of its business. The Standard Bank of British South Africa was 
registered in 1862, under the new limited liability provisions of the 
Imperial Act of that year, and it also established its head office in 
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Port Elizabeth. The paid-up capital of these two banks approxi- 
mately equalled the total capita) of all the local banks then operating 
in the Colony and they both proceeded to open branches in all the 
principal business centres. The smaller institutions in both Cape 
Colony and the Orange Free State were gradually absorbed by them 
or consolidated with each other, a process that was hastened by the 
depression in the later ’sixties. While adversely affecting them all, it 
left the new banking companies with their many branches in a rela- 
tively strengthened position. Their establishment at this time was 
opportune; for providing as they did direct channels for the intro- 
duction of European capital to all settled parts of South Africa, their 
existence undoubtedly facilitated the sudden and wide expansion of 
business which came with the diamond discoveries at the end of the 
decade. 


{b) 1870-1899. Railways and Mines^ 

The fii^st of the new mining enterprises on a large scale that were 
to bring about such vast changes in South Africa was concerned with 
copper. The existence of rich copper deposits in the arid regions 
along the west coast had been known ever since the days of Governor 
van der Stel,^ but the earliest mining boom only came with the 
opening of the Springbokfontein mines in 1852. The boom was 
rapidly followed by a slump in 1854-5, but the improved possibilities 
of securing capital from overseas led in 1863 to the flotation of the 
Cape Copper Company to work the deposits near Port Nolloth on 
the west coast of the Colony and that venture immediately began a 
long period of profitable operation. Its success, however, was soon 
eclipsed by more spectacular discoveries. 

In 1867 a Hopetown farmer was found to have in a collection of 
river pebbles a 21 -carat diamond worth ^^500. Two years later 
another Dutch farmer purchased from a Griqua Hottentot for £400 
‘‘The Star of South Africa”, weighing over 83 carats rough. He 
resold it at once in Hopetown for £1 1,000 and in June 1870 its value 
was estimated at £2^,000. A measure of the rush of diggers to the 
Vaal River which followed is afforded by the record that early in 
1870 there were already ten thousand adults searching for diamonds 
along the river around Barkly West and Pnie). There followed four 
new discoveries twenty to thirty miles away to the south-east, on 
the adjoining farms Dorstfontein (“Dutoitspan” mine), and Bultfon- 
tein, and in 1871 Vooruitzigt (“De Beers”, and Colesberg Kopje — 
the “Kimberley” mine). Beside the three farms sprang up the town 
of Kimberley, quickly numbering 50,000 inhabitants and destined 
to overshadow the parallel discoveries at Jagersfontein just across the 
border in the Orange Free State. 


' See also chaps, xix-xxi. 


* Vide supra, p. 133. 
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Diggers rushed the farms, and the owners had to be content with 
monthly licence fees, but they nevertheless sold at good prices. The 
original claim holders soon discovered indefinite depths of diamond- 
bearing “blue ground” below the surface yellow deposits, the extent 
of permanently bearing ground being indicated by the number of 
claims 31 feet square which each mine contained, viz. Kimberley 331, 
De Beers 591, Dutoitspan 1430, Bultfontein 886. Until amalgamation 
of claims was permitted, the separate quarrying of each to great depths 
soon became a ridiculously inefficient and hazardous enterprise. 

The fact that some tens of thousands of people, who suddenly and 
without warning decided to congregate on a quarrying venture in 
a barren and hitherto rarely frequented part of South Africa 650 
miles from Cape Town and nearly 500 miles from Port Elizabeth, 
could continue to do so indefinitely without starvation is evidence 
of the readiness of the still small farming and commercial community 
of South Africa to respond to the stimulus of lucrative trade offered 
by the prosperity of the diamond diggers. 

. A privately owned railway from Cape Town had been in operation 
since 1863 as far as Wellington, only 57 miles away, by a circuitous 
route. From thence onwards and from Port Elizabeth the journey 
to the diggings had to be undertaken by coach, mule cart or ox- 
waggon. From Cape Town two transport companies began in 1870 
to carry passengers, each of whom was allowed 40 lb. of luggage, to 
Pniel and Dutoitspan weekly, in seven to nine days, for ox- 

waggons took six to eight weeks with their loads of supplies at ^^30 
per ton. From Port Elizabeth, which, as we have seen, was already 
enjoying a prosperous export trade in wool and was now the most 
favourably situated port for the import of stores for Kimberley, a 
coach company began a service twice weekly, the trip taking about 
five days. Mule-waggons carried goods to the diggings in fifteen days 
at about 20.y. per 100 lb., ox- waggons took between a month and six 
weeks with ordinary supplies at 15 to ^^30 a ton according to season. 
It was no wonder that the mechanisation of mining progressed slowly 
in the early years. 

Living, of a sort, at the diamond diggings was not dear. Until 
the permanence of the blue ground deposits was realised, the popula- 
tion lived under canvas, but iron stores and iron hotels were grouped 
around the market square within three months after the rush began. 
Streets were laid out by the end of 1871, although long after that 
galvanised iron houses were still frequently moved intact to new sites 
by gangs of natives. Game was plentiful in the district ; farmers round 
about found a ready market for meat at 6rf. per lb., and the demand 
for maize for the natives and wheat for the Europeans stimulated 
agriculture far and near; but vegetables were almost unobtainable. 
Fuel was a great problem. The whole country within a radius of 
100 miles was denuded of its few trees in a very short time, for timber 
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fetched ^^30 a load in the early days. Water at first cost a bucket, 
but was soon provided from the wells of the Diggers’ Committee at 4-y. 
per month for four buckets a day. Liquor and luxuries might fetch 
fantastic prices. Barnett Isaacs (^"Barney Barnato”), who arrived at 
the diggings in 1873 at the age of twenty from the East End of London, 
made his first working capital by the profitable sale of a stock of 
cigars which he took up with him. 

The Kimberley mine being the richest and most rapidly developed, 
it was there that most of the early difficulties were encountered and 
the technique evolved by which they were overcome. New-comers 
before 1873 were amazed at the primitive appearance of the workings: 
long narrow roadways 15 feet wide cut equally from adjacent 
lines of claims 31 feet wide, which yawned in chasms, as much as 
60 feet deep on each side as the quarrying proceeded. The workers 
(many of whom had only a quarter claim) descended by ladders of 
handholes to each claim and hauled up their loosened ground in 
buckets to the road above them for removal by wheelbarrow or mule 
cart to the sorting grounds at the edge of the mine. When in 1873 the 
roadways fell in beyond repair, ropeways from each of many hundreds 
of claims up to derricks on the edge of the mine conveyed buckets 
to and fro. Horses replaced human labour to work the ropeways 
in 1874; engines not before 1875, on account of the cost of transport 
from the coast. Never was co-operation between independent workers 
so obviously advantageous but so completely absent. The reason was 
that in the early years the amalgamation of more than two claims 
was not allowed, but conditions in 1874 became so serious that as 
many as ten claims per digger were permitted. Thereafter the restric- 
tions had soon to be entirely removed. In 1874, when the excava- 
tions were over 100 feet deep, a Mining Board was set up to deal 
collectively with the accumulation of water in the mine and the 
young Cecil Rhodes and his partner took the pumping contract. The 
Board had also to deal with the removal of the reef which was con- 
tinually falling and sliding from the walls of the mine to bury the 
blue ground of many of the claims. Open working was continued 
to a depth of 400 feet and as the mine deepened the removal of fallen 
reef necessitated the levy of a steadily increasing general rate on the 
claimholders, for the burying of claims rendered large parts of the 
mine useless so that reef rates could not be paid. In 1882, following 
a year of financial difficulties, the local banks refused to finance more 
bills for the removal of reef, and the experiment was then successfully 
tried of sinking a timber shaft through the fallen reef, instead of 
attempting to remove it, and tunnelling into the blue ground. In that 
way the present method of underground mining of the blue ground 
was inaugurated. 

By the end of the ’seventies the era of independent working of 
claims was past and, with die legal restrictions on amalgamation 
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removed, exploitation by joint-stock companies began. Cecil Rhodes, 
who in 1871 as a lad of eighteen was making ;^ioo a week on one 
of his brother Herbert’s claims in the Kimberley mine, had by 1875, 
with his partner C. D. Rudd, transferred thence to the De Beers 
mine, and, profiting by the mistakes at Kimberley, was amalgamating 
claims there with a view of dominating the whole mine. By 1876 
Barnato had made sufficient money out of trading, first in cigars and 
then in diamonds, to purchase four of the best claims in the Kimberley 
mine, and he also began to amalgamate with others. By 1880 the 
richest portions of all the four mines had been acquired by capitalists. 
The costs of working made the risk too great for small independent 
diggers, and joint-stock companies were floated to carry on opera- 
tions. As many as seventy companies came into existence in the four 
mines in 1880 and 1881, nearly half of them lasting long enough to 
increase production by 50 per cent. In Kimberley mine, Barnato 
Bros, in 1880 formed an amalgamation of claims under the name of 
the Barnato Diamond Mining Company, which in turn combined 
with the Standard Company and merged with the Kimberley Central 
Diamond Mining Company, of which Barney Barnato became a 
leading shareholder. The leading competing business in the Kimberley 
mine was the Compagnie Fran^aise des Mines de Diamant du Cap 
de Bonne-Esperance. In the De Beers mine, Cecil Rhodes and his 
associates in 1880 founded the De Beers Mining Company with a 
capital of ^{^200,000, and by 1885 further amalgamation had reduced 
the number of operating companies in the mine to seven and in- 
creased the capital of the De Beers Company to 5(^840,000. The 
workings were then 650 feet deep, and, as in the Kimberley mine, 
open working had to be abandoned. With increasing depth came 
increased difficulties in operating several companies in one mine and 
increasing inducements to operate each mine as one unit. Under- 
ground tunnelling by one company threatened the workings of its 
neighbours. The Kimberley Central Mining Company and the French 
company each had two holdings in the Kimberley mine separated 
by each other’s property, but neither permitted the other to tunnel 
through and shafts had to be duplicated. In May 1887 Rhodes 
completed the consolidation of the whole De Beers mine. 

Production upon so large a scale by one company brought new 
anxieties. Profitable marketing of its output depended upon the 
activity of its competitors. The average price received per carat in 
the early days was £1, loj^., but on occasion it had fallen below 
as production increased. With the four mines likely to be operated 
each with the full economy of a single unit, the market could easily 
be glutted. Between 1882 and 1888 the cost of working was reduced 
at De Beers mine from i6j. 6rf. to ^s, 2d, per carat found, and it was 
inevitable that similar economies woiJd be achieved elsewhere. 
Rhodes applied himself at once to the tsisk of controlling the output 
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of his main competitor, the Kimberley mine. In London in 1887 
he arranged with the firm of Rothschild for financial help in acquiring 
the French company which had been built up by Messrs Jules Forges 
et Cie, a diamond-merchanting business founded in Paris in 1869. 
From 1871 the firm’s Kimberley buyer was Julius Wernher, who 
became a partner in 1878, and in 1882 it was strengthened by Alfred 
Beit who had arrived at the fields in 1875 buyer for Lippert 
and Co. of Hamburg. With Beit’s assistance and the co-operation of 
the firm of Lippert, Rhodes made an agreement to acquire the assets 
of the French company for ^£*1, 400,000; and, to avoid counter- 
bidding by Barnato, agreed to merge the French claims with the 
Kimberley Central Company, in return for a fifth of its final share 
capital. In 1888, with the financial support of Beit and his associates 
and the active opposition of Barnato, Rhodes set about acquiring a 
controlling interest in the Kimberley Mining Company. Barnato 
finally agreed to exchange his holding for De Beers stock, and De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. thus secured control of the Kimberley 
mine. When the Kimberley Central Mining Company was formally 
liquidated later in the year, the Consolidated Company paid the 
sum of 7(^55338,650 for its assets. Barnato, Beit, Rhodes and Stow 
became life governors of De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. In 
March 1888 the capital was £2,332,170, and it was kept low, pro- 
perties being purchased by debenture issues. 

There remained to be controlled the production of the Dutoitspan 
and Bultfontein mines, both of which had been developed along lines 
parallel with the two richer mines, although not so rapidly. Opera- 
tions were severely limited by falls of reef in Dutoitspan in 1886 and 
in Bultfontein in 1889. It was, however, necessary for the De Beers 
Consolidated Company to acquire control of them in order to make 
restriction of production safe. Permanent working agreements were 
made with allied companies, the Griqualand West Company in 
Dutoitspan and the Bultfontein Consolidated Company; and other 
properties were acquired during 1889. In 1890 the Premier mine 
(Wesselton) was discovered on the adjoining farm of Benauwdheits- 
fontein and bought by De Beers Consolidated Mines for £303,000, 
on terms which gave the vendor a five years’ working lease, terminating 
in January 1896. The Consolidated Company secured in addition a 
large interest in the Jagersfontein mine in the Orange Free State, 
which had been discovered in 1871 and opened in 1878. Thus the 
production of diamonds was controlled with a view to permanence 
of profitable exploitation. 

The activity at Kimberley had far-reaching reactions throughout 
South Africa, apart from the important stimulus that a large local 
market gave to grain and cattle farmers of the interior and to the 
languishing wine production of Western Province. The output of 
diamonds meanwhile rose from 102,500 carats in 1870 to 1,080,000 
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carats in 1872, 2,110,000 carats in 1879, and 3,841,937 carats in 
1888. The value of the total output grew at the same time to more 
than million annually. That achievement incidentally involved 
a revolution in trade and transport and a new mode of life for tens 
of thousands of tribal natives. The diggers engaged in the first 
scrambles for diamonds, not believing that the good going would 
last, wanted labour at any cost, and offered high wages, firearms and 
ammunition. European agents would meet natives on the roads leading 
to the diggings, engage them at an agreed wage, and collect a com- 
mission oi £i per head on conducting them to employers on the 
look-out for native workers. Such news spread rapidly from kraal 
to kraal. In a few months there were collected at the diggings 
among the thousands of natives employed some who had come from 
north of the Zambesi, as well as large numbers from Bechuanaland 
and all parts of the Union. They rarely stayed long after they 
had earned their gun and ammunition and a little money. It has 
been estimated that in each of the first seven years 30,000 natives 
worked for a spell of perhaps four to five months on the diamond fields. 
Their insistence on coin rather than notes drained the banks of their 
specie, and large quantities had to be imported. 

Great temptations were offered to the natives by illicit diamond 
buyers to steal and sell part of the stones found, the losses being 
estimated at from to 5(^1,000,000 each year before the 

introduction of the compound system by De Beers in the ’eighties. 
With the native workers confined to the compound during the whole 
period of their term of service (normally from three months to one 
year) thefts were enormously reduced; and as far as can be judged, 
the system had little effect on the willingness of natives to go to 
Kimberley for employment, while with better food and medical 
attention their physical condition definitely improved. In 1892 there 
were about 10,000 natives employed on the Kimberley mines. 

The white population engaged in diamond digging was at first 
very largely South African. The discoveries inevitably attracted a 
stream of immigrants from Europe and as the mining operations 
became mechanised it became necessary to import technicians and 
skilled mechanics in considerable numbers, so that in 1894 only 
33 per cent, of the white employees of the De Beers Company were 
South African born. The presence of these skilled immigrants in 
South Africa at the time of the gold discoveries in the Transvaal 
in 1886 accounts in part for the relative rapidity of the mechanical 
development of the Witwatcrsrand mines. 

Importations of equipment for the diamond diggings showed them- 
selves in the doubling of the average value of imports in the period 
1870-4, as compared with the previous five years. The merchanting 
business flourished, and the main problem was to get the stores to 
the diggings quicldy enough. To h^ten railway development the 
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Cape Government in 1873 decided to raise the necessary loan itself 
and to acquire the existing private line to Wellington and develop 
it as a state railway. Political influences immediately compelled 
“equal treatment” of the three Cape ports. Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth and East London; and legislation in 1873 and 1874 authorised 
construction to the interior from these three termini, a 3ft. Gin. 
gauge being adopted instead of the old 4ft. 8 Jin. By the end of 
1879 eight hundred miles of often difficult construction had been 
achieved, and five years later, when Kimberley was reached, another 
thousand miles had been completed in Cape Colony and Natal. The 
Western System from Cape Town reached Beaufort West in 1880 
and De Aar in 1884. The Midlands line from Port Elizabeth was 
opened to Cradock in 1881 and to Colesberg in 1883. In the fol- 
lowing year the linking of De Aar with Naauwpoort established rail 
communication between Cape Town and Port Elizabeth and con- 
centrated both lines upon the inland goal of Kimberley, which was 
reached from De Aar in 1885. An Eastern system from East London, 
in paft strategic in design, the most expensive to construct and, 
because of ox-waggon competition, the least remunerative to operate, 
was opened to Aliwal North in the same year, but vvas not linked up 
with Kimberley, via Stormberg and Rosmead, until 1892.^ 
Government initiative undoubtedly secured more rapid railway 
construction through sparsely populated areas than would have 
resulted from private enterprise, but of the three routes, the Midland 
system from Port Elizabeth was alone covering interest charges in 
1885. The weakness of political control through a Railway Commission 
was very soon evident in rate policy. Cape Town, with the longer 
route to Kimberley, pressed against Port Elizabeth for lower ton- 
mile rates on long-distance traffic. But sharply tapering rates on 
inwards traffic could hardly be justified on a cost basis, for costs rose 
with the heavy gradients, the shortage of water, the absence of coal 
and the generally primitive conditions in the interior. Political con- 
trol of three isolated systems, unconnected with each other in the 
early years except by sea or road, by a Minister in Cape Town who 
was harassed by questions from disappointed farmers, was not likely 
to be an improvement on the decisions of the three local managers. 
Considerations of political peace resulted in the ignoring of cost and 
market considerations and the application of uniform rates in 1883. 
Thereby the innocent Eastern system was further embarrassed. But 
colonial produce was carried to Kimberley at preferential rates, as 
compared with imported goods; and at an early stage the tapering 
rate was used, as it has been so extensively in later years, to neutralise 
the disadvantages of location of the more distant South African farmers. 

Natal also was stimulated by the diamond discoveries and by their 
effect on the trade of the internal republics. Railway construction 
^ For details see van der Poel, J., Railwqy and Customs Policies in South Africa^ 1885-1910. 
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from Durban was begun by the Natal Government in 1876 to serve 
the new sugar estates by coast lines. 

The sugar industry was by then about twenty-five years old. It had 
been begun perhaps in 1 850 by a new settler introduced by Byrne, 
but had made little headway during the first ten years, for the local 
native labour supply was unsatisfactory; but in i860 the importation 
of indentured Indian labourers was begun and in 1867 the new in- 
dustry was favoured with a protective duty of 3^. 6rf. per cwt. There 
were by then 5600 Indians in the Colony and the output of sugar had 
reached nearly 10,000 tons annually at the time of the diamond 
discoveries. The new impetus which it then received attracted planters 
and mill-workers from Mauritius, railway construction was begun, 
and in 1879 the number of mill-plants had increased to 73. In the 
’eighties, competition from Mauritius led to a rapid reduction in the 
number of mills, and improvement in their efficiency, and in 1890 
there existed no more than 37. 

The difficult railway connection between Durban and Maritzburg 
was completed in 1880. Estcourt was reached in 1885 and Lady- 
smith in 1886. Thereafter the new gold discoveries in the Transvaal 
deflected attention to the northern route through Glencoe, while 
further construction westwards to Harrismith, the Orange Free State 
and Kimberley progressed more slowly. At this time Natal was pur- 
suing deliberately the policy of maintaining her customs duties below 
those of the Cape in order to stimulate her transit trade with the two 
republics in the interior. 

The effect of the diamond discoveries on the public finances of 
Cape Colony was not confined to borrowing for railway construction. 
At the middle of the century the Cape had been free from debt, and 
subsequent borrowing had been limited before the ’seventies to small 
short-term loans for public works. The public debt (mainly as the 
result of railway, harbour and other public works construction) in- 
creased in me diamond era to million in 1880 and £23-75 

million in 1890. The fall in interest rates from 6 to 4 per cent, in the 
same period reduced the annual charge on these loans. Over half 
of the current revenue was derived from customs duties in 1870 and 
both revenue and expenditure expanded fourfold in the decade 
1870-80 as the result of the general increase in business. The average 
rate of customs duty was raised in the ’sixties to about 10 per cent, 
and it was raised again in the ’eighties. From 1888, on account of 
the gold-mining developments in the Transvaal, the Cape railways 
began to yield a net surplus, after payment of interest charges, which 
was applied to the relief of general taxation. 

The establishment of two dominating branch banking companies 
in the decade preceding the diamond discoveries^ undoubtedly con- 

^ Vide supra, 
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tributed to the rapid development of the diggings. In 1873, with 
the rapid expansion of business the Oriental Banking Corporation 
extended its operations to South Africa and established branches or 
absorbed existing local banks in several centres. On the failure of 
the main company in 1879 the Bank of Africa was established to take 
over its South African business. The Standard Bank had absorbed its 
rival the London and South African Bank in 1877 and its branches 
soon outnumbered all the other banks in the Colony. 

A sharp depression developed in 1881, resulting only in part from 
the condition at that time of the diamond industry to which we have 
already referred; over-speculation in ostrich-farming was also to 
blame. During the ’seventies the invention of a satisfactory egg 
incubator had led to a rapid and profitable expansion of the new 
trade in ostrich feathers. Exports reached an annual value of over 
million, but excessive production and deterioration in quality 
led to a sharp set-back in prices in the early ’eighties. A number of 
local banks failed. In Natal, several banks had been wound up in 
the ’seventies, and apart from branches opened by the Imperial 
Banks, the Natal Bank alone survived a set-back in 1890. From 
ninety-nine in 1883 the number of banks or branc hes in the Cape 
diminished to sixty-six in 1890, and the large banks themselves 
reduced the number of their branches during those years. 

The depression was lifted by the extraordinary developments in the 
gold-mining industry that turned the eyes of the whole world to South 
Africa and brought about vital changes in its economic circumstances. 

The proclamation by the Transvaal Government on 20 September 
1886 of the Witwatersrand as a public gold-field under the Con- 
solidated Gold Law of 1885 followed a series of minor discoveries 
and gold rushes, and crowned a generation of persistent prospecting. 
Under the Transvaal Gold Law the landowner and the prospector 
were entitled to a certain number of claims, the remainder of the 
area being declared open to the public, subject to the payment of 
licence fees. Between the late ’fifties and 1865, in spite of governmental 
discouragement of prospecting, gold had been located and gold- 
fields opened in the more remote northern, north-eastern and eastern 
districts of the Transvaal; in the Pietersburg district in 1870, and in 
Lydenburg to the south-east; in 1882 in the De Kaap valley in the 
Barberton district, to be followed in 1886 by the springing up of the 
town of Barberton near the rich Sheba mine. Already in 1872 there 
were over 1000 diggers on the Lydenburg field, and in the early 
’eighties the reef and alluvial discoveries in the De Kaap and Bar- 
berton area attracted a cosmopolitan community of some 10,000 
people, who included very few Transvaal Boers. In 1884 the new 
licence fees of £ 10,000 per month from the De Kaap gold-field, many 
times greater than the revenue of the South African Republic from 
all other sources, had already saved the state from bankruptcy. 
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The gold-bearing conglomerate reef of the Witwatersrand itself was 
first located near its north-west extremity by two brothers, F . and H. W. 
Struben, in 1884. By 1886 they had traced it eastward to the main 
reef at Langlaagte, immediately west of where Johannesburg now 
stands. Samples were panned at Kimberley in July 1886, and im- 
mediately J. B. Robinson headed a race of wealthy diamond-mine 
operators northward to acquire farms in the new district. Bare pasture 
farms on the Witwatersrand which hitherto had sold for £ 35 ^ 
£750 each — and which could all have been acquired for 10,000 — 
were sold out by their owners within a few months for prices ranging 
from £7000 to 5(^70,000 each, and still the buyers made enormous 
fortunes out of them. The Langlaagte and Robinson Companies 
alone, for instance, in five years from their flotation, produced from 
properties, which had originally cost their promoters £ 20 , 000 , over 
;C2,350 ,ooo of gold, and paid ;^900,ooo in dividends. 

One farm was laid out as a township and auctioned on 90-year 
leases during 1886 and 1887 in 1800 lots for a total price of ;^50,ooo. 
In that way Johannesburg came early into being to replace the camp 
of waggons, tents and huts known as Ferreira’s in which a mining 
population had promptly congregated in 1 886, drawn from the diamond 
mines, the other gold-fields and soon from the ends of the earth. By 
the end of the century Johannesburg had 100,000 European inhabi- 
tants and a teeming population of native labourers. J. B. Robinson 
had been quickly followed from Kimberley by Hans Sauer, Cecil 
Rhodes, C. B. Rudd, Alfred Beit, Julius Forges, and (later) Barney 
Bamato, so that all the financial groups already represented in Africa 
were at once concerned. Spectacular fortunes were made. Within 
ten years Rhodes was personally receiving between 5(^300,000 and 
5(^400,000 a year from his share in the Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited, the Company which in 1892 was renamed the Consolidated 
Gold Fields of South Africa. 

From the beginning, reef mining on the Witwatersrand was pre- 
dominantly a capitalistic venture for joint-stock companies. The 
‘‘banket” reef had to be mined, crushed in stamps and pulped in 
order that its gold content could be extracted as far as might be by 
amalgamation with mercury. Much of the gold could not be re- 
covered in that way, and it would not have been possible to deal with 
the vast lower-grade ores or to win the deep-level deposits by this 
process alone. The new McArthur-Forrest method of extracting almost 
all the residue of gold from the “tailings” (sand or slime) by dis- 
solving it in cyanide solutions was not developed sufficiently for 
general use until the ’nineties. In the early years, shafts were sunk 
from the outcrop, following the incline of the reefs as far down as 
the costs of working permitted. Thereafter, shafts were sunk to meet 
the reef lower down. The gold-bearing strata dip, very sharply at 
first, towards the south. The distance from the outcrop at which 
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mining claims could be sold was determined by speculation as to 
the angle of dip, the richness of the deposit and practicability of 
working at great depths. Inevitably there were many failures and 
reconstructions of mining companies until knowledge of the geological 
and technical conditions could be acquired. Equally inevitably, no 
doubt, in the first few years the eager investing public proved an 
easy prey to unscrupulous company promoters. By 1889, when 
the first Chamber of Mines was established, confidence had been 
severely damaged by the flood of unreliable prospectuses, by over- 
capitalisation and by heavy losses due to these causes and to reck- 
less management. The sinking of shafts to the deep levels in- 
volved risks of considerable loss. In the ’nineties mines were 
cut down to work reefs at 2, 3 and 4000 feet below the surface, 
and the progress of knowledge can be measured by the fact that 
before the end of the century the large financial groups had 
acquired properties at some places as far as four miles south of 
the outcrop and were contemplating mining ultimately to a depth 
of 7000 feet. 

Apart from the obvious technical economies from expensive and 
heavy machinery, the risks involved in deep level prospecting and 
working entirely in one area and the need for maintaining the con- 
fidence of investors led to amalgamations into larger companies and 
group-working. As early as 1891, when 141 mining companies were 
working, twelve of them produced half the total output. In 1893, 
of 183 companies, 104 had yielded no gold. Before the South 
African War, the gold-mining industry had already become con- 
centrated under the control of a few financial groups, and the founda- 
tions of the present-day system of group administration had been 
established. The extent of more recent improvements in technique 
can be gauged from the statement that in 1897 the average yield 
was 1 1 ’4 dwt. of gold per ton milled ; the highest grade mine secured 
32*3 dwt. per ton, while the lowest grade mine then worked yielded 
7*6 dwt. Average working costs were then 2gs. 6d. per ton milled. 
Thirty years later, when the annual output had increased nearly four 
times, to £42 million, the average yield of all mines worked was 
6*55 dwt., the highest grade mine giving io*8 dwt. and the lowest 
only 4*0 dwt. Working costs had been reduced in the meantime to an 
average of 19^. gd, per ton milled. 

The figures of output of gold in the Transvaal showed a rate of 
growth far outstripping the most sensational development that South 
Africa had hitherto known — the diamond discoveries. In two years 
gold was being produced at the rate of 250,000 ounces or £i million 
value per year; in ten years, by 1896, over two million ounces worth 
over 5(^8^ million ; in 1 898, the last complete year before war suspended 
operations, over 3*8 million ounces valued at £16^ million. About 
750 tons of gold, worth over £80 million, had been secured by the 
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close of the century. Thereby the economic system of the Transvaal 
and of the whole of Southern Africa was transformed. 

It must be remembered that the habits of life of the greater part 
of the Transvaal farming population at the time of the Witwatersrand 
discoveries had changed little from those of the elders among them 
who had trekked away from Cape Colony perhaps half a century 
earlier. Many had literally never seen money. They traded by barter 
and paid taxes to the Government in kind. If they acquired money, 
they saved it, and saving meant hoarding, not investment. Their 
experience of the early mining prospectors had not usually encouraged 
business confidence; industry was confined by state concessions to 
favoured monopolists, and the rudimentary legal system afforded 
scant protection to those who cherished commercial aspirations. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the banks and financial houses found 
it uphill work to bring transactions with the farming population 
within the money and credit structure upon which capitalised mining 
enterprise was founded. When farmers sold estates, livestock or pro- 
duce for money, payments had to be made in gold, which was 
generally hoarded, and a steady importation of specie was necessary. 

Local banking ventures had not prospered in the early days of the 
Transvaal, but in the ’seventies the Cape Commercial Bank and the 
Standard Bank were operating branches and lending to the Govern- 
ment. The gold discoveries quickened banking development. The 
Imperial Banks and the Natal Bank opened more branches : a Hol- 
land bank — the Netherlands Bank of South Africa — began in 1888, 
and in 1891 the National Bank of the South African Republic was 
established, mainly by Dutch and German financiers, to enjoy special 
Government concessions and privileges. A State Mint, worked on 
concession by the National Bank, was also set up in Pretoria in 1891 
to coin Transvaal gold. In 1895 ^ number of large investment 
businesses were floated under the title of banking companies, to 
provide capital for the speculative operations of several gold- 
mining magnates, but they transacted little or no ordinary banking 
business, and were for the most part short-lived. The six principal 
firms engaged in real banking business increased the number of 
their Transvaal branches from 44 to 103 between the years 1894 
and 1903. 

In a community of predominantly subsistence farmers, the mono- 
poly concessions to industrialists and traders caused little discontent 
except to disappointed concession-hunters. The new mining popula- 
tion took a different view of a dynamite monopoly which lasted until 
the South African War and, without securing the ostensibly desired 
effect of obtaining the use of local materials, raised the price of 
explosives to the mines, as well as of c artridges to the farmers, con- 
siderably above that which would have yielded an equivalent revenue 
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to the state by way of import duty.^ That concession was typical of 
many secured by corruption which raised the costs of construction 
materials, such as cement and bricks, and of many of the other 
requirements of the new industry, for the benefit, not of the govern- 
ment revenues, but of a favoured few. Without these handicaps 
mining development would certainly have been still more spectacular. 

Of no less immediate concern to the gold-mining industry and of 
far wider significance throughout Southern Africa was the general 
transport and customs tariff situation.^ When the Witwatersrand 
gold-fields were proclaimed, the inland railheads were at Kimberley, 
Colesberg and Aliwal North in Cape Colony, and at Ladysmith in 
Natal. There were no railways in the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. All machinery and stores had to be conveyed from rail- 
heads by cart and ox-waggon. The fastest route for passengers and 
mails at the time of the Rand discoveries was by rail to Kimberley, 
and thence by Cobb’s “Australian” coaches, each drawn by ten to 
fourteen horses or mules changed every dozen miles, and capable 
of earring fifteen passengers and about i ^ tons of mails, etc., reaching 
Pretoria in three days and nights from Kimberley. 

Until 1888, the Cape Colony and Natal both exacted the full 
customs duty on transit trade to the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal and passed none of it on, while the Transvaal herself 
secured only a trifling revenue on imports which entered by the 
more obvious routes. The average Cape tariff on all imports was 
considerably higher than that of Natal. Since 1875 the Transvaal 
had maintained a commercial treaty with Portugal, establishing free 
trade with Portuguese East Africa and admitting imports to the 
Transvaal through Delagoa Bay on payment of a 3 per cent, transit 
duty, but the bulk of the trade was through Cape and Natal ports. 
A railway line had been long contemplated between Pretoria and 
Delagoa Bay, but finance had hitherto been the obstacle. The gold 
developments, however, created a keen rivalry between the two 
colonies and Portuguese East Africa for the carrying trade with 
important results which we have considered in earlier chapters.^ 

The height of the Cape revenue tariff was a disadvantage; her 
three railways, on the other hand, were truly offered a golden oppor- 
tunity to justify their existence. In 1889 the Colony agreed, in a 
Customs Convention with the Orange Free State, which made free 
trade in South African produce secure, to remit 75 per cent, of the 
customs revenue collected on transit trade. Apart from special duties, 
the general ad valorem rate was 12 per cent, with a 3 per cent, transit 
duty on traffic to the Transvaal. Under the Convention other South 
African states could apply for admittance to the Customs Union on 

^ Vide supra, pp. 553-4‘ 

* See van der Poel, J., Railway and Custotns Policies in South Africa, 1885-1910. 

* Vide supra, chaps, xx, xxi. 
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adopting uniform tariff provisions. In the early ’nineties none but 
Bechuanaland and Basutoland did so. Natal’s low tariff helped her 
to develop her trade with the Transvaal, while in the early ’nineties, 
the Transvaal Government broadly framed its customs tariff with 
an eye to obtaining as much revenue as it could from its flourishing 
new industrial population. There were high rates on flour and other 
foodstuffs to protect the burghers, and the industrial monopoly con- 
cessions were specially protected. But in the ten years 1889-98 
the average rate on all imports was io*6 per cent, compared with at 
least 17 per cent, levied in Cape Colony on imports for local con- 
sumption. In 1898 nearly 40 per cent, of the revenue came from 
intoxicants, narcotics and jewellery — more than was raised on food- 
stuffs, tea and coffee, and clothing. Irritating discriminations apart, 
the Transvaal tariff was not heavy. 

In the meantime, railway construction was pushed ahead. After 
receiving a concession in 1887, the Netherlands South African Rail- 
way Company began to make slow progress at Komatipoort on the 
Portuguese border, and between 1890 and 1892 the whole Reef from 
Krugersdorp in the west was also linked by the “Rand Tram” with 
the new coal-mines of Boksburg and Springs in the east. The Cape 
lines were extended northward, that from Kimberley being laid in 
1890 by the British South Africa Company as far as Vryburg in 
Bechuanaland, while through the Orange Free State the line from 
Colesberg was taken via Kroonstad to the Vaal River bridge by 1892. 
The work was performed under convention by the Cape Govern- 
ment, which also contracted to continue the line on the Transvaal 
side, and operate it until the end of 1894, as far as Germiston junction 
on the “Rand Tram”. In that way Cape Town and Port Elizabeth 
were linked with Johannesburg, and East London with both Kim- 
berley and Johannesburg, in 1892. Between 1883 and 1894 the capital 
investment in theCape lines increased from 10 million tO;;^20 million. 

The Cape ports had won the race, but their advantage was brief. 
In Natal, the Government extended its line from Ladysmith to the 
Transvaal border in 1891, and completed it to the Rand by arrange- 
ment in 1895. In the previous year, the connection with Delagoa Bay 
through Pretoria had been at last completed. The three lines were 
thus in active competition in 1895 as far as the Transvaal borders, 
and the Netherlands Company operating within them varied its rates 
on the Transvaal sections so as to divert traffic and secure the maxi- 
mum profit from all inward consignments. When the Cape railway 
cut rates to the Vaal River, they were trebled on the Transvaal 
section. The Cape traders retaliated by transferring their consign- 
ments to ox-waggons at the frontier, and the Netherlands Company 
persuaded the Transvaal Government to attempt to prohibit that 
manoeuvre. The course of political events associated with the failure 
of that attempt has already been considered. 
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The profitability of the railways at this time can be gauged from 
the fact that in the best year, 1896, the Cape lines earned 19^. yrf. 
per cent, on the capital invested, while the Natal system (on which 
a debt of over million had been incurred) earned \s. od, 
per cent. In that year Natal already carried slightly more of the 
through goods traffic (in value) to the Transvaal. In 1897 general 
ad valorem tariff of the Customs Union was lowered to 9 per cent, 
and in 1898, when the rate was further reduced to 7^ per cent, and 
the proportion of duties on transit trade passed on to the inland states 
raised to 85 per cent., Natal entered the Customs Union. The 
Customs tariffs of the South African states were still framed mainly 
to yield revenue, and the necessity for importing foodstuffs, which 
originated with the growth of the population of Kimberley, was 
intensified by the growth of Johannesburg. The railways did not 
bring most South African farmers much nearer the market, and 
ox-waggon transport was in demand and more expensive than hither- 
to. A one-way trade developed from Australia in wheat, butter and 
meat. With the development of deep-level mining after 1895 imports 
of mining and other machinery from the United States, Germany 
and Belgium naturally began to grow rapidly, although in 1898 
Great Britain still retained three-quarters of the import trade of 
British South Africa. As the years went by, there emerged ever more 
acutely the problem of finding coastward freights of any volume for 
the railways and outward cargoes for shipping. 

One other repercussion of gold-mining in the Transvaal was at 
once felt throughout Southern Africa and that was the demand for 
native labour. Recruiters, including traders, made a profitable busi- 
ness in the native areas by persuading groups of natives to make their 
first trip to Johannesburg, and the mines soon began to employ their 
own recruiters. From the first it was clear that the sources which 
served Kimberley and the Cape railways and public works could not 
meet also the needs of the Rand. The Cape Colony Government, 
concerned about the rising cost of labour in the Colony, had in 1 893 
been advised by a Commission on native labour to levy a special 
tax on every adult male native, to be remitted if he could prove 
that he had been absent from home in employment during the year. 
A clause in the Glen-Grey Act of 1894^ gave legislative effect to this 
proposal, but steps were never taken rigorously to enforce it. From 
the early days in the Transvaal farm labour had in part been secured 
by the indenturing of native children, ^ and in 1895 a Squatters’ Law 
imposed a head tax on natives who had not worked under Europeans. 

Strenuous efforts were made by the gold-mining industry to attract 
natives from Portuguese East Africa and the northern regions. Labour 
cost was between 50 and 60 per cent, of the total cost of gold-mining. 

^ Vide supra, p. 546. 

* Vide supra, p. 401, where the controversies over the local slave trade are discussed. 
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Surface boys were available from the Cape and the native territories, 
but there was a great shortage, at prevailing wage rates, of under- 
ground workers. Competition between mine managers for labour 
inevitably forced up native wages, and the new Chamber of Mines 
applied itself after 1889 to the task of minimising this effect. An 
attempt in 1892 to fix a maximum rate was abandoned on its being 
found to have simply the effect of curtailing the supply of labour; 
and in 1893 the Chamber established a special labour organisation 
under a Native Labour Commissioner. It soon yielded results. In 
1896 it secured by concession from the Government of Portuguese 
East Africa the monopoly of the right of recruiting, and of establishing 
depots, in that territory. But although during 1898 the number of 
mine natives increased by 25 per cent, to 70,000 by the end of the 
year, 100,000 were then required underground in existing mines, and 
the Chamber of Mines organisation, which had investigated possi- 
bilities of attracting labour not only from the whole of Africa, but 
also from China, India and Italy, had to report failure to do more. 
In July 1899 one hundred and fifty gold-mining companies employed 
a total of 108,000 natives above and below ground. At this time the 
native workers were not barracked in compounds under regulations 
such as exist to-day. 

Before the outbreak of war in 1899, the territories which had in 
1895 been named Rhodesia were already beginning to assume eco- 
nomic significance to the civilised world on account of the small 
beginnings of a gold-mining industry. Baines in 1871 and Sutherland 
in 1872 had secured mining concessions from Lobengula, King of 
the Matabele, and in 1888 Rhodes’s emissaries secured the so-called 
Rudd concession of all mineral rights, which, as we have described 
elsewhere, was straightway made by Rhodes and his financial associates 
(particul ‘.rly Alfred Beit and the Rothschilds) the basis for securing, 
in 1889. a Royal Charter for the British South Africa Company. 
Rhodes’s pioneers of 1890 were given farms on condition of bona fide 
occupation; and in 1892 a number of South African farmers trekked 
from the Orange Free State, to be followed by other parties from 
the Transvaal, to settle in the new territory. In 1891 Rhodes also 
acquired for the Chartered Company a concession to sell land, which 
Lippert, a cousin of Beit, had secured from Lobengula in the previous 
year. A narrow-gauge railway from the port of Beira towards Salis- 
bury was actually begun in 1892 but the Portuguese border at 
Umtali was not reached till 1898. In the meantime Salisbury had 
been connected with Mafeking by telegraph, and the railway north- 
ward from Vryburg, commenced in 1893, reached Mafeking in 1894 
and Bulawayo in 1897. ^he route northward from Kimberley skirted 
the Transvaal for political reasons, and traversed poor traffic country. 
In 1899 Umtali was connected with Salisbury and the railway gauge 
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was made uniform through to Beira in 1900. The war prevented 
further work on the northward line from the Bulawayo end, but 
materials were imported through Beira, and Salisbury was linked 
by rail with Bulawayo and the South in 1902. These lines were con- 
structed for a number of railway companies, mainly under guarantee 
of interest and subsidy by the British South Africa Company, which 
raised the capital in ordinary shares or debentures as construction 
proceeded, and which was the ultimate rate-controlling authority. 
It was not to be expected that these railways, built mainly for strategic 
reasons, should yield a profit in the early years. 

In the closing years of the nineteenth century, then, the South 
African people could look back on thirty years of unexampled growth 
and prosperity. From hardly more than a quarter of a million in 
1865, the European population had risen to almost a million. In the 
meantime the barren regions of Griqualand West had been made 
to yield about ^^(^80 or £90 million of diamonds, and in the last 
decade there had been extracted from the Transvaal approximately 
the same value of gold. From the proceeds of their sale abroad the 
whole of South Africa had prospered. The mining operations had 
involved an enormous importation of capital and equipment and the 
establishment of important trading businesses. Three thousand miles 
of railway had been built to connect the mines with the five coast 
ports. Thereby a saving of literally months had been effected in the 
conveyance of stores from the coast, and the tempo of general busi- 
ness activity had been quickened. The mines and railways needed coal, 
and new coal-mines were producing at the rate of two million tons 
a year in the Transvaal and half-a-million tons in Natal, after barely 
ten years of operation. The new populations of mine workers, white 
and black, had to be fed, and agriculture and trade prospered 
throughout South Africa, the cattle and sheep farmers and maize 
growers in particular. Already the wheat farmers could no longer 
produce enough flour for the increased population, and wheat and 
flour imports became a normal occurrence. The two colonies and 
two republics had in fact become bound by economic forces into one 
region. Rivalry between them, actuated by local business pressure, 
and by concern for their budgetary stability and political inde- 
pendence, and finding expression in railway competition and customs 
disputes, maintained a superficial parade of separate interest and 
threatened war; but in reality the gold discoveries of the Transvaal 
had welded a more fundamental tie between them and made in- 
evitable the speedy emergence of a national economic unit. 
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( c ) iSgg-igsi. Economic Development and the 
Union of South Africa 

The loss of life and destruction of farm and other equipment during 
the war period i8gg-igo2 inevitably left their mark on economic 
development after the cessation of hostilities. In addition, the almost 
complete stoppage of gold-mining during the war involved con- 
siderable losses to the refugee Uitlander population, and a cessation 
of dividends to shareholders. The growing of crops was dislocated 
in the republics, the northern districts of the Cape and in Natal, 
and guerilla warfare ultimately interfered seriously with pastoral 
farming as far south as the Cape Midlands. The farming population 
of the republics lost also through the system of commandeering of 
provisions, sheep and cattle, horses and waggons, by which means 
on their side the war was carried on. But much of the population 
of the Cape and Natal, and of all districts occupied by British troops — 
farmers, traders, transport workers, builders, artisans and native 
labourers — prospered from the war expenditure of the Imperial 
Government as never before. Boom conditions prevailed while the 
spending continued. 

Comparatively little of the cost of financing the war fell on the 
South African states. To the United Kingdom the total cost was 
over £200 millions, and colonial troops were paid liberally. South 
Africa put 50,000 men in the field, about one-ninth of the total force, 
and the Cape and Natal both maintained local forces, but the war 
was carried on mainly at the expense of the United Kingdom tax- 
payer on the one side and of the Boer farmers on the other. After 
the war, the Imperial Government distributed in free grants to 
British and Boer farmers in the two inland colonies a total of 
5(^7,000,000, and in igo3 a Development Loan of 5(^35,000,000 was 
raised in England by the Transvaal Government for reconstruc- 
tion and development in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony.^ 
Of this sum, 5(^6,500,000 was for compensation and repatriation, 
5(^13,500,000 for state acquisition of the railways, over 5^3,000,000 
to take over existing debt, 5(^2,500,000 for land settlement and 
£8,000,000 for further railway and public works construction. In 
igo8 the Transvaal issued a second loan of 5(^5,000,000 to establish 
a Land Bank and provide for additional public works. 

The early years after the war saw a continuance of prosperity as 
the result of the great expectations from the new colonies entertained 
by British and European capitalists and by British immigrants, and 
as a result of Government expenditure of the Development Loan in 
the inland colonies. But these hopes were not all realised and severe 
depression ensued, particularly in the Cape, which was afflicted by 

^ Fidg supra, p. 61 y. 
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severe drought, and in which the diamond industry was further 
affected by the American and European financial difficulties of 
1907-8. The public revenue of Cape Colony fell in the five years 
1902-3 to 1906-7 by over one-third, both the two main sources of 
income — the railway surplus and the customs receipts — falling sharply, 
whereas little reduction was made in expenditure, so that there was 
a series of Budget deficits. The public accounts of Natal showed less 
serious variations, railway receipts keeping up better than in the 
Cape. Customs and railway results depended largely, of course, 
upon the progress of economic developments in the Transvaal. 

Little time was lost in starting the gold-mining industry again 
after the war, for the mining population was flocking back to the 
Rand before the end of 1901. The output for 1902 already reached 
nearly half the figure for 1898, and by 1904 new records of monthly 
output were again being made in spite of increased difficulty after 
the war in luring natives back to regular work underground. Railway 
construction and operation, public works, industrial and farming 
developments throughout South Africa, all competed for native 
labour; and the scarcity was absolute, rather than relative to the 
scale of remuneration, in that many of the natives worked to secure 
a more or less fixed sum to acquire wives and cattle and were liable 
to work less as competition among employers raised the rates of 
wages. The dependence of the gold-mining industry on native labour 
from Portuguese East Africa, and the dependence in turn of the 
Transvaal Government on the gold-mining industry, resulted in 
questions of private trade becoming the subject of complex political 
bargaining, in which the strong bargaining position of the Portuguese 
Government enabled it to secure a guaranteed share of the transit 
trade to the Rand, and favourable customs treatment of siich trade, 
as well as a revenue from the migration of native labour. An agree- 
ment for a modus vivendi in December 1901 stereotyped the relation 
which existed before the war between the railway rates from Lourengo 
Marques, Durban and the Gape ports to the Transvaal, and, in 
addition to safeguarding the customs treatment of trade through 
Louren^o Marques, secured to the Portuguese Government a pay- 
ment of a thirteen shillings fee for every native recruited, the fee to 
relate to a maximum contract period of one year. The agreement 
lasted until, in 1909, a Convention was agreed upon which continued 
broadly the same conditions in regard to native labour.^ In 1903, 
when 89 per cent, of the native labour on the gold-mines was already 
drawn from Portuguese East Africa and there seemed to be little 
prospect of augmenting the supply from other regions, three times 
as many native workers were wanted at once to operate existing 
equipment. The lack of labour upset the optimistic calculations which 
had been made and difficult times ensued. From the beginning of 

^ 5M/>ra, p. 632. 
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1904 the experiment was made of introducing indentured Chinese 
labourers. The number employed attained a maximum in 1906 of 
50,000, but, thereafter, on account of political opposition, repatria- 
tion was begun, to be completed by 1910. Elaborate arrangements 
for accommodating, feeding and providing for the physical welfare 
of native workers were gradually built up, and the supply of labour 
improved. The system of centralised recruiting by the Chamber of 
Mines was continued, the natives being allotted to mines on their 
arrival in the Central Compound at Johannesburg. By 1910 the 
number of natives employed had been increased to nearly 200,000, 
the numbers from the four colonies having been increased to 26 per 
cent, from the Cape, 7I per cent, from the Transvaal, 6| per cent, 
from Natal and Zululand, and 3I per cent, from the Orange Free 
State and Basutoland, as compared with 52 per cent, from Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

In 1908 the Precious and Base Metals Act passed by the Transvaal 
Parliament inaugurated an important change in the terms on which 
gold-mining was permitted, as the result of which the Government 
(since 1910, the Union Government) has secured a considerable share 
of the profits of working the new areas thrown open. The Govern- 
ment was given power to lease any proclaimed land, and divide it 
into suitable working areas, after which tenders for leases are invited 
by a Mining Leases Board from Companies of approved financial 
strength, the tenders being in the form of offers of a sliding scale of 
percentages of profit which the company would pay the Gk)vernment, 
in addition to rental of the claim and ordinary taxation. Beginning 
in 1910, wide tracts of the Far East Rand have in this way been 
opened up under lease by large mining companies. In that year 
the total gold output of the Transvaal was over 7I million ounces, 
valued at nearly £^2 million. 

Railway rates in South Africa have been controlled by political 
rather than market considerations. The expansion of gold-mining 
induced inwards traffic to the Rand from the competing ports 
which kept railway rate policy and customs tariff policy in the fore- 
front of South African politics. After the Peace of Vereeniging the 
railway systems of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony were 
united under one administration, the Central South African Rail- 
ways, with the effect that trade through the Cape ports traversed 
a much greater mileage of the inland system. Nevertheless, it still 
remained in the interest of the new inland railway authority to 
stimulate the trade through Delagoa Bay, on which route its own 
net profit was greatest. Between 1902 and 1906 the share of the Cape 
ports declined from 45 per cent, to about one-eighth and Durban 
barely kept one-third, while the traffic through Delagoa Bay rose 
from one-fifth to over one-half. An understanding reached in February 

1905 at an Inter-Colonial Conference to share the traffic in certain 
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proportions was held up by the terms of the modns vivendi of 1901 The 
Transvaal-Mozambique Convention of 1909 which replaced this 
agreement provided that railway rates should be adjusted to secure 
for Delagoa Bay a share of 50-55 per cent, of the traffic and this 
share was confirmed by a new convention as recently as 1928. The 
1909 Convention also secured Delagoa Bay against customs dis- 
criminations. 

In 1903, following a Conference at Bloemfontein, the Customs 
Union^ was extended to include for the first time all four colonies, 
the protectorates and Southern Rhodesia, the coastal colonies abolish- 
ing their charges on transit trade and reducing the charge for col- 
lecting duties at the coast to 5 per cent. The new customs tariff 
rates embodied the beginnings of protection for local industries, and 
re-introduced preference for British goods after half-a-century ; but 
revenue was the dominating object. Protection for agricultural pro- 
duce was also secured by means of differential railway rates on 
colonial and imported produce. Preference for Great Britain was 
automatic, and the Dominions qualified for similar treatment as the 
result of reciprocity with Canada in 1904, Australia in 1906 and New 
Zealand in 1907. A customs conference in Pietermaritzburg in 1906 
resulted in additional protection and higher revenue duties, on the 
representations of the Cape and Natal, both of which were badly 
hit by the depression. The general ad valorem rate was raised from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Railway construction went ahead rapidly in Cape Colony im- 
mediately after the declaration of peace. Between 1902 and 1906 
about eleven hundred miles of new lines were completed, opening 
up the old ‘‘Garden” waggon route from Cape Town through 
Mossel Bay and Oudtshoorn to Port Elizabeth, the wheat -lands of 
the Western Province, and the sheep and fruit districts lying between 
Port Elizabeth and East London. When in 1906 depression stopped 
further building elsewhere, the improved position of gold-mining 
enabled construction to proceed in the Transvaal. Of special im- 
portance was the opening in 1906 of the quick route to Johannesburg 
from Cape Town through Kimberley and Fourteen Streams, the 
finance having been arranged by the De Beers Company, and a more 
southerly route to Delagoa Bay from the Rand, in 1908. The branch 
lines built through farming regions did not pay their way, and there 
was clearly a limit to the amount of such development which the 
Cape in particular could afford at a time when the transit trade was 
already ceasing to yield its contribution to the colony’s revenue. 
Since the ’nineties railway rates had been manipulated by the colonial 
Governments to protect South African products by a system of pre- 
ferential rates. Successive railway managers, select committees and 
inter-colonial conferences protested in vain against the use of the 
^ Vide supra, p. 614. * Vide supra, p. 619. 
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railways rather than the customs for such purposes, but the policy 
was continued after Union. Assistance to agriculture was by no 
means limited to railway construction and special railway rates. In 
all four colonies experimental farms and agricultural schools were 
established, and agricultural research was financed through special 
Agricultural Departments. Agricultural co-operation was encouraged 
in a number of ways; and the Gape, for example, in 1905 authorised 
special loans to co-operative associations. 

Transport costs inevitably loomed large in all trade questions, par- 
ticularly during the years of depression, and the ocean shipping 
services with Europe came under severe public criticism. Mining 
development depended upon the importation of valuable machinery 
and manufactured stores, much of which needed speedy and regular 
shipping services. The shipping companies which provided such a 
service were therefore able to organise, in 1886, a Shipping Con- 
ference strong enough to enforce by means of a deferred rebate the 
carriage of all outward cargoes at profitable rates by their boats, 
and the same restrictions were quickly applied to the smaller trade 
in South African exports. Shippers found it desirable to establish 
their own association for collective bargaining in 1 892 : but the 
profitability of the shipping monopoly is manifest by the repeated 
attacks on its preserve by competing lines, which sought in particular 
a share in the trade in mining and agricultural machinery and were 
readily supported by merchants in spite of the heavy penalty rates 
which the Conference exacted from them for spreading their business. 
The Conference weakened itself and aroused public indignation, but 
nevertheless maintained some of its power by admitting the German 
Hansa line in 1901, the Houston line in 1904 and the Prince line 
in 1905, following fierce freight wars. It was strong enough in May 
1907 to upset the delicate balance of distribution of the transit trade 
to the Rand by suddenly raising its rates to Cape ports, sc that an 
Inter-Colonial Conference had at once to be called to adjust matters. 
After the appointment of the Royal Commission on Shipping Rings 
in 1907 it was clear that political union of the colonies would be 
promptly followed by legislation against the Shipping Conference. 

The opportunities for economy in administration and extension 
of governmental activity created by the union, in May 1910, of the 
four colonies in one self-governing Dominion were greater than those 
which it offered for more effective economic co-operation between 
the people themselves. Internal free trade had already been estab- 
lished, personal movement was already unrestricted so far as the 
European population was concerned, and inter-colonial railway and 
customs conferences secured, if somewhat precariously, a South 
African rather than a narrowly localised view of trade and transport. 
From the standpoint of the individual citizen. Union affixed the seal 
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of stability and permanence to conditions which had hitherto de- 
pended upon inter-governmental agreement. As regards government 
and administration, the substitution of one parliament and four pro- 
vincial councils for four small parliaments may not have involved 
very large economies, and certain services which in any case require 
local administration, such as the provincial control of primary and 
perhaps secondary education, offered little possibility of economy; 
yet in the long run the replacement of four central administrations 
by one was bound to produce a gain not only in economy but also 
in efficiency. Reduction of staff could not result in an immediate 
large net saving of salaries, for all four colonies transferred generous 
pension and compensation commitments to the new Union Depart- 
ment of Finance; but at any rate the public servants and technical 
officers retained in the central administration were able by specialisa- 
tion to accomplish much more than had hitherto been possible. To 
that fact one may attribute in part the great volume oflegislation, 
regulation and information which has emanated, for instance, from 
the Union Department of Agriculture. 

As regards governmental control of the railways, the Act of Union 
in one respect widened the field for their use as an instrument of 
policy, and in another restricted the opportunities for so doing. With 
virtually the whole of the railways and harbours nationalised under 
one control, subsidy of one type of traffic from the receipts from 
another and discrimination between consignments according to their 
local or overseas origin or destination could be contrived on a still 
wider scale; but, on the other hand, the creation of a separate Rail- 
way and Harbours Fund, and the stipulation that the only permissible 
transfers from this account to the Consolidated Revenue Fund should 
be interest on invested capital, limited the use of the railv/ays and 
harbours as a taxing instrument to such specific purposes of subsidy 
as could be secured within the Railway and Harbours accounts them- 
selves. Thus, for example, the government monopoly of harbours 
has been made to yield a considerable net revenue which has been 
applied to railway purposes. Since Union the railway rates have 
continued to be used by successive Governments, exercising control 
through a Railway Board, to protect local produce in the inland 
markets, to subsidise branch lines, to subsidise the traffic in agricul- 
tural produce, industrial materials and exports by special “develop- 
ment” rates, to create inland centres of trade and industry by means 
of “distribution” rates which penalise direct loading of small con- 
signments from the ports to their destination, and finally to reduce 
the rates on long-distance traffic, as compared with short-haul and 
high-rated consignments, by enormously more than the difference 
in cost of carriage. The achievement of these aims has of course been 
dependent upon the possession of monopoly power to discriminate 
heavily against traffic which could “bear” a high rate. The disparity 
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between high and low rates was already very wide in the first rate 
schedule of 191 1. It was widened still further during the World War 
and afterwards, particularly in 1920, by the device of confining the 
lowering of rates, after the general war-time increases, to low-rated 
agricultural and mineral traflSc, particularly for long hauls. These 
development rates had their desired effect of increasing the volume 
of traffic to which they applied, to such an extent that the railways 
have been compelled to incur heavy expenditure on specialised 
handling facilities at the terminals and specialised rolling stock 
(powerful locomotives and larger waggons), while at the same time 
the high-rated traffic which hitherto bore the cost failed to expand. 
Thus in 1928, 2,750,000 tons of high-rated goods brought in ^^19 
million, while 19,000,000 tons of low-rated traffic yielded only 
;^7 million. The continuance of this policy has proved to be depen- 
dent in recent years on the restriction of road-motor competition. 
New construction of branch lines into agricultural areas was em- 
barked upon promptly after Union, the mileage of governmental 
lines being increased by over a third before the end of 1916, to a 
total of 9400 miles. Thereafter little new construction was added 
before 1923, in which year a new start was made with branch lines. 
In 1922 the 1400 miles of railway in South-West Africa came under 
Union Governmental control. 

Little time was lost by the Union Government in legislating against 
the Shipping Conference, using as its weapon the attractive ocean 
mail contract. The Post Office Act of 19 ii prevented the award of 
that contract to any shipping company adopting the deferred rebate 
system, with the result that the whole conference abandoned this 
form of penalty clause and made a new agreement with shippers in 
order to permit a new mail contract in 1912. A share of the mail 
subsidy has been paid since 1883 by the United Kingdom. Though 
by 1883 the contract time for the voyage had been reduced to nine- 
teen days, during the next forty years 1883-1923 little improvement 
was made on that speed. Better times were done in the ’nineties, 
but the contract time remained after Union at sixteen days, fifteen 
hours. The mail contract must, however, be read in conjunction with 
freight agreements on government imports and on homeward pro- 
duce, which have been negotiated together in one elaborate bargain, 
so that the terms of the mail contract have been sacrificed to secure 
concessions on commercial traffic. The whole character of South 
African trade has been transformed by the growth of a bulky export 
trade in produce, in response to governmental encouragement of 
farming. In 1912 vessels sailing from Great Britain to South Africa 
were only filled with cargo to about one-third of their measurement 
capacity, and on the return voyage only one-fifth of their available 
space was occupied. In 1925 shipping proceeding from European 
ports to South Africa was approximately two-fifths full, while over 
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two-thirds of the available space was occupied on the return journey. 
The outward trade from South Africa therefore attracted competing 
vessels, and the monopoly hold of the conference lines was newly assailed . 

The growth in the export of farm produce took place mainly in 
wool, sugar, hides and skins, maize and fruit. The fresh fruit trade 
is a new feature since Union, made possible by refrigeration, en- 
couraged by Government bargaining with shipping companies for 
maximum freight rates on fruit cargoes, and rigorously controlled by 
Government legislation. The earliest development after the war of 
1899-1902 was in deciduous fruit — pears, grapes, peaches and 
plums — the trade expanding rapidly after the Great War to one 
million cases in 1922-3 and doubling again in five years. The citrus 
trade was almost negligible before Union, but its post-war expan- 
sion was even more rapid than that of deciduous fruits. In 1914 
the Government took powers under the Fruit Export Act to provide 
for the inspection and grading of all fruit exports, and for the registra- 
tion of growers. Grading was further developed under an Agricul- 
tural Products Grading Act of 1922, and all exporters were required 
to pay a levy to finance a Fruitgrowers’ Co-operative Exchange 
constituted under a Co-operative Societies Act oT 1922. After 1925, 
by the terms of a Fruit Export Control Act, the whole business of 
shipment of fruit was conducted solely by a Control Board which 
reserved shipping space and spread the costs over exporters. 

It has been observed that maize growing had been successfully 
introduced into the eastern division of the Cape before the period 
of the diamond discoveries. So well did it suit the regions of plentiful 
summer rainfall that maize rapidly came to be adopted as the staple 
crop and food of the native peoples in the Cape and Natal. The 
expansion of maize production was extraordinary. The local demand 
in the Transvaal for the feeding of the mine natives on the Rand 
stimulated maize farming in the republic, and after 1902 the most 
suitable regions of the north and eastern Orange Free State, as well 
as the adjacent areas of the other colonies, were devoted increasingly 
to this crop under the combined stimulus of local demand, railway 
construction and favourable railway rates. After Union, govern- 
ment assistance and encouragement were redoubled. Experiment 
and research resulted in the introduction of improved types of maize, 
special railway rates were applied to develop a steady export trade, 
government grading was inaugurated, co-operative societies received 
special encouragement, and a chain of elevators at suitable points 
throughout the maize belt was linked by specialised rolling-stock to 
port elevators for bulk loading at Cape Town and Durban. In a 
good average post-war season nearly a million tons of maize were 
produced for local consumption and the same amount exported. 

Wheat production, on the other hand, did not develop, despite 
a tariff, sufficiently to make South Africa self-supporting after the 
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increase in population caused by the expansion of gold-mining in the 
’nineties. Nor did the rapid expansion of maize-growing for export 
bring it to an importance comparable with that of the export trade 
in wool, which maintained throughout the period its predominant 
position among farm products. The demand of the worsted industry 
stimulated the improvement of merino strains, and the export of 
woo] from Cape and Natal ports more than doubled in quantity 
between 1870 and 1898, mining development notwithstanding. The 
number of sheep was nearly halved by the Boer War, setting back 
the exports from Natal for some years; but although the total number 
was not restored to the former figure of over twenty millions until 
about the time of Union, the yield of wool for export had by then 
increased 50 per cent., as the result of improved breeding, the cultiva- 
tion of drought feed-stuff's and the reduction of scab. Between 1910 
and 1927 the exports of grease wool doubled again in weight and 
quadrupled in value, the trade in sheepskins keeping pace. 

A growing export of hides and skins, particularly from Durban, 
testifies to the development of cattle-breeding in the interior since 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the rate of increase being 
particularly rapid since Union. The importation of pedigree cattle 
free of freight under the Ocean Mail Contract of 1912 tended to 
improve the general quality of stock and make possible the begin- 
nings of an export trade in live cattle and meat. 

In the sugar industry of Natal a variety of cane was introduced in 
the ’eighties which throve in the South African conditions, and the 
rate of expansion of the industry increased as a market developed on 
the Witwatersrand, particularly after 1902. The 1909 Customs Con- 
vention gave Natal an advantage in the internal market as against 
overseas competitors, although Mozambique sugar was admitted on 
equal terms under the modus vivendi and the 1909 convention, and 
occasional competition from Mauritius was severe in the years before 
Union. Between 1910 and 1927 the output of sugar trebled, the 
acceleration after the Great War leading to a condition in which, 
with the price maintained at a high level in the Union by protection, 
there remained a growing surplus of production for export at the 
much lower world price. The dependence of the industry after 1859 
on indentured Indian labour has already been noticed. The system 
of importing Indian coolies continued until 1911, since which time 
the industry has increasingly relied upon organised recruiting of 
natives drawn from all over the Union. Since 1905 the government, 
first of Natal and later of the Union, has involved itself in formal 
agreements arrived at by collective bargaining between the sugar 
planters and the millers concerning the terms of disposal of the crop. 
The basis of the successive agreements has in general been payment 
for cane by weights without reference to its sugar content, the price 
being dependent on the market pripe of sugar. 

The Union Government soon turned its attention to the urgent 
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problem of combating agricultural pests and livestock diseases. 
Neglect by any one farmer to deal at an early stage with a fresh 
outbreak brought to naught the best efforts of many others to eradicate 
these evils. Particularly where locusts were concerned, failure to 
report egg-laying and to destroy ‘‘voetgangers” repeatedly led to 
extensive loss of crops. The responsibilities of farmers were defined 
by an Agricultural Pests Act and a Diseases of Stock Act of 19 ii, 
and under subsequent legislation the Entomological Section of the 
Department of Agriculture was rapidly developed to conduct research 
and organise state assistance of a very varied character in the sup- 
pression of pests and in checking their dissemination. 

One other governmental interest in farming must be noticed : the 
finance of land settlement and farming operations. The colonial and 
republican governments before the Boer War had made it their 
object broadly to secure quickly as much revenue as possible from 
the lease and sale of public lands. After the war the four colonial 
governments endeavoured to combine this object as far as possible with 
the second one of encouraging land settlement by the offer of terms 
of payment adjusted to the nature of the farming to be undertaken. 
The Union Government supplemented the colonial legislation by its 
Land Settlement Act of 1912, giving power to Land Boards in each 
province to advise in such matters as the value of land for disposal, 
the selection of settlers and the granting of financial assistance. The 
success of such schemes depends obviously upon the character and 
aptitude of the settlers who take up the land. It is fitting here to 
record the success since 1920 of the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Associa- 
tion in introducing suitable British settlers with capital, arranging 
for their training at appropriate farms and advising them in the 
selection of land for acquisition with the assistance of the Department 
of Lands. Between 1910 and 1927 over 12,500 settlers were allotted 
land, 26 million acres in area and ^^9 million in value, under the 
various Government Acts in force. Provision was made in each of 
the colonies before Union for advances of capital by a Government 
Land Bank to farmers on first mortgages of their land, and to agricul- 
tural co-operative societies. The Land Banks were absorbed by a 
Union Government Act of 1912 in a new Land and Agricultural 
Bank of South Africa, which commenced operations with a capital 
of nearly million. The total capital fund was increased, mainly 
by additional Government appropriations, to over million by 

the end of 1927. In 1926 an Agricultural Credit Act provided for 
loans by the Land Bank to farmers against produce and personal 
security, through the intermediary of regional loan companies and 
rural credit societies. 

Parallel action to that concerning the Land Banks of the colonies 
was also taken on the subject of irrigation. Both the Cape and the 
Transvaal passed acts prior to Union in reference to irrigation schemes 
and the complex law of water-rights, and the Union Government in 
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1912 introduced legislation to provide for conserving and using the 
flow of rivers then largely running to waste, to control the distribution 
of water and preserve the vested rights of riparian owners. Regional 
irrigation boards were to be set up where the owners of two-thirds 
of an irrigable area were in favour, and the board could then proceed 
with schemes to be financed by rates on the land affected, loans being 
obtainable from the Government on the security of the rates. In 
1928 there had been established one hundred and twelve irrigation 
boards, mainly in the Cape and the Transvaal, and eighty-eight 
schemes had then been completed, at a cost of £4.^ million, the ratable 
area being 350,000 acres, in addition to a dam at Hartebeestpoort 
near Pretoria, costing 1,600, 000 and serving 40,000 acres. Many 
of the works constructed in 1919-23 proved unlikely to yield sufficient 
from rates to cover the high capital cost. 

Railway and irrigation works and the financing of agricultural 
development increased the public debt of the Union steadily after 
1910. South Africa’s part in the World War cost the Union about 
£^8 million, most of which was added to the public debt. The Union 
Governments had resort increasingly to local borrowing, the external 
debt rising from £ioy million in 1910 to 3(^151 million in 1928, while 
the internal debt rose from £q million to £8y million. The annual 
expenditure rose from £14.1 million in 19 14-15 to nearly ^30 million 
in 1920-21. A Currency Act in 1914 authorised the Government to 
declare the currency note issues of the commercial banks legal tender, 
and permitted an increase in the note issue on the deposit of securities 
with the Treasury. The circulation gradually increased thereafter to 
four times that of 1914. The issue of £i and 10s. notes began early 
in the war, and an embargo on the export of gold became necessary 
in December 1915 (export to Mozambique being exempted until 
September 1919). South Africa did not return to the gold standard 
until 1925. Legislation in 1920 authorised the substitution of Treasury 
gold certificates, which were legal tender, for the gold reserves of 
the Commercial banks, and these remained inconvertible so long as 
the South African currency remained below its gold par value. The 
Currency and Banking Act of 1920 also made provision for the crea- 
tion on American lines of the South African Reserve Bank, to which 
was transferred the sole right of currency note issue in the Union. 
Reserve Bank notes were made legal tender in 1923, by an amending 
Act which in addition prevented the commercial banks from exer- 
cising directing control over the central institution. The commercial 
banks were, however, required to maintain stipulated minimum 
reserves at the Reserve Bank against their liabilities. With the funds 
thus placed at its disposal the Reserve Bank earned considerably 
more than the maximum dividend which it might distribute to its 
shareholders, and the Union finances benefited from the surplus. 

The gold-mining industry continued to prosper after Union. The 
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output reached the figure of 9*3 million ounces in 1916, but there- 
after it declined gradually until 1922, the year of a short but bitter 
strike of the white mine-workers which is mentioned below. Never- 
theless the proportion of the total world output of gold produced in 
the Transvaal rose steadily from one-third in 1910 to one-half in 
192O5 and that share has since been maintained. Falling costs of 
working, due largely to the increasing use of jack hammers in the 
mines, led to a steady expansion of production after 1922, the annual 
output reaching ten million ounces for the first time in 1927. Cur- 
rency depreciation had involved an increase in working costs to the 
high figure of 255*. per ton of ore milled in 1920, but for the same 
reason the gold recovered realised 35^. 3^?. per ton. After the return 
in 1925 to the former gold parity, the receipts per ton milled settled 
down in the neighbourhood of 28^., while working costs were reduced 
once more to less than 20s, 

The diamond-mining industry, successfully monopolised under one 
control by the beginning of the ’nineties, expanded its output rapidly 
in th^ twentieth century as the result of new discoveries. The rich 
Premier Mine in the Transvaal was opened up at the beginning of 
1903, with the result that the production of diamonds in the Trans- 
vaal in 1908 (2,020,000 carats) actually exceeded for one year that 
of the Cape (1,590,000 carats), but the value (;{^ 1,550, 000) was only 
one-half that of the Cape output. New mines were opened up between 
1906 and 1912 just inside the Orange Free State border, near Kim- 
berley, and in 1913 the total production in the Union (5,160,000 
carats) was valued at 1 1 ,390,000. South-West Africa had com- 
menced production in 1909. The marketing of diamonds was in the 
hands of a Diamond Syndicate which endeavoured to avoid short 
period fluctuations in their value, and after the disturbances of the 
Great War the principal producers concluded an agreement to ration 
production and sell their agreed outputs through the Syndicate. Their 
efforts to maintain values, despite forced sales in the post-war depres- 
sion, stimulated new discoveries after the war in South Africa and 
elsewhere, and since the Union Government benefits greatly in 
revenue from the profitability of the industry, it began to concern 
itself with the selling policy of the producing companies. In 1925 
it took powers to regulate the sale of mined diamonds, if necessary 
by conducting all marketing operations through its own Board. 
Shortly thereafter new alluvial discoveries were made at Lichtenburg 
in the Transvaal and prices slumped, with the result that the govern- 
ment in 1927 included alluvial diamonds under its control, and 
regulated new prospecting. Subsequent rich discoveries in Namaqua- 
land were developed purely as a state concern. 

The organisation of skilled workers into trade unions did not 
develop in South Africa on any significant scale until the gold- 
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mining industry was well established. Wage-rates were high for the 
really skilled immigrant Europeans, and a strong incentive for col- 
lective bargaining did not present itself until, firstly, the introduction 
of Chinese labour and, secondly, the gradual acquiring of skill by 
the more experienced native workers aroused fears of the transfer of 
the less skilled tasks from European to non-European labour working 
at the much lower rates of wages which employers offered them. 
Strikes on the mines in 1913 and 1914 led to the recognition of the 
South African Industrial Federation, as a representative organisa- 
tion of white labour, by the Transvaal Chamber of Mines in 1915. 
The Union Parliament in 19 1 1 issued regulations under a new Mines 
and Works Act to reserve thirty-two defined occupations on the 
mines for European labour, and in 1918 an additional nineteen 
occupations were added by agreement to the list. By this legal and 
conventional colour-bar their wage-rates were made at least tem- 
porarily secure. 

Much of the skilled work was in fact increasingly left by the miners 
on occasion for native performance, in contravention of the regula- 
tions, with the result that after the War the mine-owners’ case for 
relaxation of the restrictions was strengthened by the knowledge that 
the natives’ capacity to undertake more skilled tasks could not 
seriously be questioned. In 1921, with the decline in the premium 
on the price of gold extracted, the Chamber of Mines proposed to 
terminate the agreement and open semi-skilled work to non-European 
labour. A fiercely contested strike followed in January 1922, in- 
volving both the coal-mines and the gold-mines, and ending in 
bloodshed. The Chamber of Mines as a result limited its recognition 
of the trade unions to certain unions, and applied its own ratio 
of white to black workers. At the end of 1923 the Courts in a test 
case declared the regulations which constituted the legal colour-bar 
under thr Mines and Works Act of 191 1 ultra vires ^ but the Chamber 
of Mines took no advantage of that judgment, and in 1925 the 
Government passed a regularising measure which permitted the 
extension of the colour-bar by regulation to industrial as well as 
mining occupations. 

Industry had by then become an important field for white employ- 
ment. Lack of shipping and the concentration of the workshops of 
the world on munition work during the Great War had stimulated 
the manufacture in South Africa of consumption goods and produc- 
tive equipment to meet local requirements. Wholesale prices of 
imported goods rose in the proportion 1000 : 3185 between 1918 and 
1920 while South African goods rose only in the ratio 1000: 2249, 
and the combined index from 1000 to 2512. By 1922 the combined 
index had fallen again from 2512 to 1445. The renewed competition 
from overseas, with the fall in world prices in 1920, met with strong 
opposition from the organisations pf employers and white employees 
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which had grown up during the prosperous years. The white skilled 
workers were entrenched behind a series of statutory barricades 
against native encroachment upon their preserve. An Apprentice- 
ship Act of 1922 and an Industrial Conciliation Act of 1924 made 
mandatory over every enterprise, in the industries covered, the agree- 
ments concerning conditions of entry into skilled trades and con- 
cerning wages and working hours and conditions which were reached 
by representative committees of employers’ associations and trade 
unions. A Wage Act of 1925 set up a Wage Board to regulate wages 
and working conditions in industries not covered by the Conciliation 
Act. The Wage Board was intended mainly to preserve minimum 
wage-rates for the lowest grade of ‘‘ civilised labour”, but it did not 
hesitate to fix rates and establish ratios of numbers of workers in all 
grades in the industries which it investigated. The average wage- 
rates of European men rose by 70 per cent, between 1910 and 1920, 
and by 1922 fell again to about 40 per cent, above the 1910 level, 
thereafter remaining fairly steady. Allowing for changes in the cost 
of living'', there has been little change in the real wages of European 
workers during the whole period. 

On the fruit, wine and wheat farms of the Western Province of 
the Cape, agricultural labour remains predominantly ‘‘coloured” or 
half-caste, working on long-term contracts for a daily wage varying 
from perhaps half-a-crown to one shilling, with or without food and 
grazing or tillage rights. Throughout the rest of South Africa, the 
workers on European farms have always been Bantu natives, and 
the conditions of service are diverse in the extreme. There are at 
least one and a half million natives living outside the reserves on 
lands which have passed into European ownership. In many parts 
of the Transvaal and elsewhere European farmers simply settled on 
land on which natives were already resident ; in Natal the natives 
themselves frequently came unchecked from the overcrowded 
reserves to settle on European farms. Agricultural labour is of two 
types, wage-earners paid in cash or partly or wholly in kind, and 
labour-tenants, giving service for the privilege of “squatting” with 
their families. As for the wage-earners, a hundred years ago and 
until recent times the customary payment for native workers from 
the reserves was cattle — maybe, a cow and a calf and keep for a 
year’s service. Gradually, wages other than cattle have become the 
general rule. The stream of young native men from the reserves 
has grown for a number of reasons. Their demand for the merchan- 
dise offered by European traders has grown until the barter of 
surplus produce from the reserves could no longer suffice to satisfy 
their needs, taxation has increased, and native women show a pre- 
ference for husbands who have worked for a period outside the 
reserves. Where wages are paid at all in cash, the amount for a 
male adult may be anything from five to forty shillings a month, 
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the lower wages being supplemented by rations, the occasional 
carcase of a dead animal, old clothing and similar perquisites. A 
wage-earner may also be allowed to cultivate some land or graze 
some cattle on the lands of his employer. Where farming is carried 
on all the year round, labour contracts are for long periods and are 
sternly enforced under the Masters and Servants Acts ; movement 
is difficult and local differences of wages may therefore persist 
indefinitely. More generally, however, hired labourers are required 
only from the ploughing to the reaping period. Reapers may be 
paid piecework, and sheep-shearers are frequently paid in this way 
(maybe ten shillings per hundred sheep, i.e. five days’ work, with 
food). 

The sugar industry of Natal maintains a recruiting organisation 
for its labour similar to that of the mines. Labour tenancy is wide- 
spread, particularly outside Cape Province. It gives rise increasingly 
to dissatisfaction. From the natives’ side, there is no security and 
therefore cultivation remains primitive. In Natal, the term of 
service is normally six months, and elsewhere ninety days. The 
whole family is bound to serve in return for the right to occupy 
and cultivate a piece of land and to graze such animals as they may 
possess. There may be other occasional perquisites. The European 
farmer expects the young adults to stay and serve, but, as parental 
control weakens, they tend to go off and the family may be evicted. 
If, on the other hand, the whole family wishes to move, the pass 
system and disputes concerning the service due impose impediments. 
Such mobility as remains tends therefore to be involuntary. In such 
conditions dissatisfaction is rife, and there is a growing measure of 
agreement that the introduction of wage-payment on the one hand 
and more precise terms of land tenure on the other must eventually 
take place to the advantage of both sides. 

Since the latter part of the nineteenth century new land had 
become increasingly scarce for the sons of farmers, and with the 
gradual transition from subsistence farming to production on a credit 
basis for a fluctuating market, existing farmers often became dis- 
possessed by bankruptcy, particularly in areas which were liable to 
drought. For these reasons alone there emerged a landless class of 
Europeans who lived as bywoners” on the farms of others or sought 
unskilled work in the towns and depended largely on sentiment for 
preferential treatment in their competition with coloured and native 
workers. The magnitude and complexity of this poor white” pro- 
blem was, however, increased by a number of other causes, such as 
the attitude to life acquired through existence on alluvial diamond 
diggings, the dislocation and destruction of farms in the war period 
1899-1902, the urban unemployment during the post-war depres- 
sions, and the wide gap between the earnings of skilled and unskilled 
workers on account of the concentration of the native and coloured 
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populations at the bottom. Estimates of the numbers of these unfor- 
tunate people varied widely, on account partly of differing definitions 
of indigence, and the generally accepted figure of 8 per cent, of 
the total European population has therefore to be used with reserve, 
but the existence of widespread destitution was undeniable, and 
many palliatives were inaugurated by private and public agencies. 
In addition to relief, government authorities responded to public 
insistence that government enterprises such as the railways should 
adopt a ‘‘ civilised labour ’’ policy which implies the payment of higher 
wages to Europeans than their coloured and native competitors 
would have been glad to accept for the work. 

The wage legislation just described was also largely a response to the 
same pressure, and attempts were made to divert detribalised natives 
from fields in which it was hoped to substitute Europeans. Gradually, 
however, it became more generally realised that cost-raising devices 
reduced the capacity of the rest of industry to give employment, and 
accentuated the pressure of the displaced non-European workers in 
those spheres. More attention was also paid to the possibility of 
eradicating the causes. The state encouraged and assisted existing 
church endeavour in this field; training centres in the form of agricul- 
tural labour colonies were maintained for those Europeans who might 
prove suitable for settlement on the land; special educational pro- 
vision was made for juveniles, and co-operative institutions were 
encouraged, as we have seen, with the object of reducing the number 
of farming failures. Nevertheless, underlying the problem ‘‘civilised 
labour” policies continued to exert an important and, viewed as a 
whole, a restrictive effect on the rate of economic development; and 
they worsened the unhappy lot of the urban natives who subsisted 
at the very bottom of the social scale. 

After 1920 the burden of high wages was in part transferred from 
the employers in the new industries to other sections of the popula- 
tion, by increases in tariff protection, particularly that afforded by 
the customs tariff schedule of 1925 and subsequent years. Apart from 
specific duties, the Union Government in a Customs Tariff Act of 
1914 levied a general ad valorem rate of 15 per cent., which was raised 
in 1915 to 20 per cent. After the War embargoes and special protec- 
tion duties were applied to particular imports, following the establish- 
ment of a tariff advisory board (the Board of Trade and Industries) 
in 1921; and the 1925 schedule greatly extended the range of pro- 
tective duties. Imperial preference appeared in all the customs 
tariffs in the form of a 3 per cent, rebate until 1925, when the amount 
of the rebate was made to vary with the commodity and at the same 
time the total extent of the concession was reduced. In the Tariff 
Act of 1914 special duties were authorised against dumping, and these 
provisions were considerably modified by the post-war legislation 
culminating in the Act of 1925. 
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Beyond the northern boundary of the Union, economic develop- 
ment took much the same course. The settlement of Southern 
Rhodesia proceeded steadily after the War and the completion of 
the railway to Salisbury in 1902. The European population increased 
from 12,500 in 1904 to 23,600 in 1911, but it is significant that in 
that year well over one-third lived in Bulawayo and the capital, 
Salisbury; and the same was still true in 1921, when the European 
population was 33,600. In that year a quarter of the occupied 
European population of 14,700 were engaged in agriculture, the 
next largest occupations being commerce, the public services and 
mining. There were, however, ten times as many male natives in 
European employment, 40 per cent, being engaged in agriculture 
and 30 per cent, in mining. Early agricultural production consisted 
mainly of maize, grown as a foodstuff for local native consumption, 
and tobacco. The production of maize expanded, until after the War 
the amount available for export normally equalled the local con- 
sumption, which itself had grown rapidly with the increase in the 
native mining population. Tobacco growing also increased rapidly 
under official encouragement, particularly after 1918, the bulk of the 
leaf being purchased by manufacturers in the Union of South Africa. 
Cattle rearing by both European and native ranchers has developed 
steadily. Yet by far the greatest contribution to the export trade has 
always been made by the mining industry. Following the promulga- 
tion of revised mining regulations in 1903, gold production proceeded 
in several parts of the country on the basis of royalty payments by 
the claim-holders to the British South Africa Company. Down to 1923 
gold to the value of million had been recovered, the annual 
export averaging well over £2 million in recent years. The discovery 
of extensive coal deposits at Wankie led in 1904 to the construction 
of the railway northward through Wankie, over the Zambesi at the 
Victoria Falls into Northern Rhodesia, and the line was steadily 
extended to the Broken Hill copper mines in 1906 and to the Congo 
border in 1909. The coal-mining industry was rapidly developed for 
local consumption, particularly by the railways and mines, and for 
export northward to the Katanga copper mines. Since 1908 there 
has also occurred a rapid development of the production of high- 
grade asbestos and chromite. 

This chapter opened with an account of the manner of life of the 
South African people at the end of the eighteenth century. It may 
well close with a similar view one hundred and thirty years later. 
In 1925 about one-third of the European population of nearly one 
and three-quarter millions were working for gain, and there were 
in the direct employ of Europeans about three times as many non- 
Europeans as European workers. The value of the national produc- 
tion in 1923 was estimated by an Economic and Wage Commission at 
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£186 million. Farming contributed a quarter of the whole, and 
provided a living for over a third of the European men and three 
times as many other workers. But, whereas at the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the Cape population provided food not only for itself 
but also for the ships that called in Table Bay, by the opening of 
the twentieth century South African farming had ceased to produce 
enough wheat for the population. The country was no longer self- 
sufficient in food. Mining, employing only one-twentieth of the 
European workers but nine times as many natives, yielded in 1923 
one-fifth of the national income. Industry, with a fifth of the 
European men and one and a half times as many non-Europeans, 
produced one-sixth of the total. Only one-quarter of the entire 
population lived in towns or villages, but these included three-fifths 
of the Europeans and nearly one-half of the “coloured” or mixed 
population. Of the urban districts, Johannesburg and Cape Town 
alone had more than 100,000 European inhabitants; and only fifteen 
towns numbered more than 20,000 population of all races. The Rand 
mining *towns together comprised at least one-fifth of the entire white 
population. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century, the E iropean popula- 
tion has grown mainly by natural increase rather than immigration. 
Less than one-sixth in 1921 was born outside the Union. The educa- 
tional system has virtually abolished illiteracy among the Europeans, 
though not among the rest of the inhabitants of the country. 

European farming and mining are alike dependent upon pre- 
dominantly native labour, and the continuance of the supply has 
provided a major preoccupation for at least the past fifty years. The 
paradoxical situation in which a scarcity of native labour is accom- 
panied by average wages of about one-quarter (including lations) 
of those paid to Europeans is explained in part by the peculiarities 
of the labour supply. So long as the native peoples remain out of 
contact with European modes of life, the wage incentive exerts only 
a limited influence upon their willingness to work for European 
employers. In so far as natives work for only a more or less fixed 
sum, whether to pay taxes or to purchase commodities, higher rates 
of wages may for a period actually reduce the amount of work which 
they are willing to do. In so far, however, as the native peoples are 
encouraged to adopt European modes of life and to acquire new 
wants, it becomes more probable that higher rates of wages will have 
their more usual effect of increasing the labour supply. 



CHAPTER XXX 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN NATIVE TRIBAL LIFE 

A.MONGST the primitive cultures of the world that of the South 
African tribes at the time of their first contact with the European 
colonists takes a high place. Their languages and their social organisa- 
tion were highly developed. What Moffat said of the state of culture 
amongst the Barolong was very generally true of all South African 
Bantu tribes. Skill in the smelting and working of iron, in carving 
implements and utensils from wood, in weaving baskets and making 
pottery, was widespread; most tribes depended upon agriculture as 
well as pasture for their subsistence. 

Before ever the natives were seriously menaced by European ex- 
pansion into the interior, the picture of their tribal life was one of 
considerable turmoil. This confusion is usually attributed to the 
ravages of the Zulu, Matabele and Mantati tribes whom despotic 
chiefs had drilled into efficient fighting organisations. But there is 
little doubt that an intense competition amongst the tribes for sowing 
and grazing lands was a universal cause of strife. In the direction of 
Moffat and Livingstone’s Kuruman, tribal life was in an incessant 
commotion caused by the raids and migrations of tribes seeking to 
maintain themselves in a country of scanty rainfall and low fertility. 
In the more generously watered belt from the Zoutpansberg Moun- 
tains to Swaziland, and thence by way of Natal to the Cape eastern 
frontier, a large native population had been packed, living there not 
in a land of wide and generous acres but in circumstances already of 
some discomfort. Contrary to accepted belief, the economic condition 
of most South African native tribes was not one of savage or even 
“sub-tropical” ease; it was spare, with no great powers of resisting 
the pressure of advancing colonists. 

Native policies in South Africa since the Creat War have been too 
much influenced by the uncritically accepted belief, that the native 
population is increasing at a rate that threatens to overwhelm the 
whites within a relatively short period,^ but the native policies, such 
as they were, of much of the nineteenth century were based upon the 
opposite assumption. Throughout the century there was a gross under- 
estimation of the native population and there was therefore a belief 
that the natives possessed more land than they could use, even though 
Transvaal farmers could speak of “surplus” natives, and Cape fron- 
tiersmen of native territories “teeming” with cattle without appre- 
ciating the contradiction. 

1 See Census Report, igii. 
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Earlier underestimation caused later and more accurate enumera- 
tion to indicate an all too phenomenal increase. Precisely because of 
the unreliability of most nineteenth century statistics it is impossible 
to compute even approximately the amount of error, though it is easily 
demonstrable that the increase in numbers of the native population 
was never such as to be alarmingly disproportionate to that of the 
whites. There is less value than may be supposed in the comment that 
the suppression by European influence of internecine strife meant a 
great increase in the rate of survival. The death roll in purely native 
wars was never high, and there is even much reason to suppose that 
the devastation of the Zulu, Matabele and Mantati ‘‘hordes” was 
very greatly exaggerated. Even in their wars with the Europeans, 
although occasional commandos and military expeditions resulted in 
bloody encounters, it was notorious that the natives lost few lives. 
Sir Harry Smith’s “drive” on the east frontier in 1851 and the long 
agony of the Basuto wars were more cattle-raids than genuine war- 
fare.^ 

The ccaifusion of the eighteen-twenties saw much displacement of 
tribes and a surging hither and thither before the attacks of the war- 
like Zulus and Matabele. When these were broken, the fugitives poured 
back into their lands, for example in Natal andtheWesternTransvaal, 
and a new mixing of peoples thus took place. 

It is most unlikely that there has been any significant improvement 
in the conditions of life amongst the native tribes within a recent 
period. Amongst the native women of the eastern frontier Warner 
observed that abortion was universally practised,^ and the practice, 
not limited to the eastern frontier, for women not to cohabit with 
their husbands during the period of suckling was well known as a 
limitation on population. Infantile mortality, always high am.mgst 
primitive societies, was stated by the French missionary Casalis to be 
much higher amongst the Basuto than in Europe.^ The undermining 
effects of tuberculosis, for which the greasy unabsorbent cotton cloth- 
ing was partly responsible, measles, almost chronic typhus, much 
dysentery, and the widespread addiction to the smoking of Indian 
hemp, were all seriously felt. There was more than mere reviling in 
the remark of Kreli, the Xosa chief, that he hated the smell of natives 
who kept European clothing on their unwashed bodies till it almost 
decayed. From certain indications it would even appear that deficiency 
diseases sapped the vitality of the young and weakened the old. When 
harvests were bad, and often even when they were “normal”, food 
shortage usually made itself felt every winter about the month of 
August,^ becoming worse until December when the cows began to 
calve and give milk. The maize was hardly fit for use before the 

^ de Kiewiet, G. W., British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics, chap. iii. 

* Maclean’s Compendium, p. 62. * Casalis, E., The Basutos, p. 193. 

* Backhouse, J,, Extracts, n, p. 43. 
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middle of January. In the late ’thirties traders were already buying 
“surplus” corn which the natives had to buy back later on.^ Even 
when actual want was not experienced, a too continuous diet of maize 
produced scurvy, and Gasalis made the suggestive observation that 
the Basuto always looked healthier in the season when the Imfe or 
sweet reed ripened.^ Meat, more especially after white hunters had 
driven off the game, was sparingly eaten. 

Polygamy could not have been the cause of a great increase in 
population any more than the cessation of tribal wars. Not only did 
polygamy decrease in the course of the century, but it never was quite 
as universal as was frequently claimed by those to whom the practice 
was anathema. Tribal conditions were not in the main such as to 
affect profoundly the biological ratio between the sexes. The available 
evidence suggests that polygamy was somewhat more common in such 
areas as Natal that had sufered most from Zulu raids.® In one Natal 
district Magistrate Perrin counted 600 wives to 201 men, of whom, 
however, 54 had two wives and 52 only one. In Basutoland and on 
the eastern frontier it was common enough to attract attention, but 
it was far from universal. Its extent depended upon the fortune of 
the average individual, and the fortune of the natives in cattle, even 
in the more spacious early days, was such as to limit very appreciably 
the possibilities of widespread polygamy. A census of the Ndlambe 
and Gaika districts of the eastern frontier in 1848,^ even though its 
value is seriously limited by the inevitable inaccuracies of such count- 
ing as was possible by the handful of overworked native officials, and 
by the conditions that prevailed after the recent war, nevertheless 
gives an acceptable ratio between the numbers of men and women, 
the possible error being less intrusive in ratios between figures that 
are subject to the same defects. Counts in fourteen separate kraals 
gave only three kraals in which the number of wives was greater than 
that of the total men, with a ratio for the whole Gaika district of 

100 wives to 107 men, and for the Ndlambe district of 100 wives to 

10 1 men. The ratio of total men to total women tells practically the 
same story — ^in the Gaika district 100 men to 1 1 7 women. The number 
of males was less than it would normally be on account of losses in 
the recent war. 

Although less validity can obviously be given to conclusions based 
upon a computation of the number of cattle so soon after a war, it is 
not without significance that in the Gaika district there was 0*74 head 
of cattle to every individual of the computed population, or 2-9 per 
head of the male population. These figures take on some increased 
value from the fact that other available ratios for different native 
areas show a reasonably close approximation, and do afford some 
reliable indication that the average fortune of the individual not only 

^ Backhouse, J., Extracts^ 11, p. 48. * Gasalis, p. 168. 

* Holden, Past and Future, pp. 138-40. * Maclean^s Compendium, 
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would not permit a universal plurality of wives, but actually that 
numbers of males were without the means to pay the bride-price for 
even a single wife. On the eastern frontier the majority of married 
men, according to the missionary Shaw, had not more “than one 
lawful or recognised wife for each man’\^ 

The conclusion that the South African native population, not 
only on the eastern frontier but elsewhere as well, was consistently 
underestimated during the nineteenth century becomes even more 
important with the knowledge that at an early date the native tribes 
were suffering from the hardships of too little land to a much greater 
degree than is usually conceded. Too little land in South Africa does 
not mean altogether a deficiency of acres. Its extent is a notoriously 
misleading index to the value of land in the sub-continent. Irregular 
and deficient rainfall, stretches of sandy, rocky or shallow soil greatly 
reduce the available arable land, and make it imperative for flocks to 
roam over wide areas. The scratching of the soil that passed for 
ploughing in native agriculture, the wasteful sowing of ungraded 
grain and an utter indifference to the use of animal manure exhausted 
the soil and necessitated continual alternation between tilled land 
and fallow. 

Like the goats that nibbled away the grass and scrub from the gaunt 
slopes of Ancient Greece, producing naked and eroded hill-sides and 
robbing Athens of its firewood, so the heavy demands of Bantu cattle 
on the limited resources of the reserves brought most of them to the 
extreme limit of overstocking. The heavy concentration of stock (over- 
stocking being due rather to lack of space than to really large numbers 
of cattle) destroyed the natural covering of the soil, which tended to 
be blown away by the parching winds, or washed away by heavy rain. 
The natives, moreover, did not willingly live far from their source of 
firewood. One of the reasons which brought the Griquas together at 
the fountains was the comparative absence of firewood elsewhere in 
the land beyond the Orange River. In parts of Natal the lack of 
firewood was acutely felt, and much of Kaffraria was either naturally 
destitute of bush or it had been hacked and burned away in the course 
of generations.^ And thus while to a colonist’s eye the very conser- 
vative number of 300,000 natives given in Maclean’s Compendium of 
Native Laws^ only peopled the eastern frontier thinly, closer observa- 
tion in 1850 showed that the great number of eastern frontier natives 
were so pressed for land that removals had become exceedingly in- 
frequent. As early as 1 833 the eastern frontier tribes were “ so thronged 
upon each other ” that the missionary Clark could make the startlingly 
true prophecy that the first drought would cause widespread starva- 
tion.^ Everywhere the best land was occupied. Kraals in old and 

^ Shaw, W., Story of my Mission^ p. 420. 

* Maclean’s Compendiumy p. 4. 

* Macmillan, W. M., Bantu, Boer and Briton, p. 73. 
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exhausted land had no good virgin soil on to which to move, so that 
many kraals had occupied the same site for two and three genera- 
tions,^ and had to fight hard to maintain themselves against their 
own neighbours. 

In 1850 there was more land available than a decade later. The 
effect of the war of 1850 and the great cattle-killing of 1857 was to 
throw open the way to yet more dispossession. In 1858 Sir George 
Grey confiscated native land almost gladly, leaving the tribes, who 
were temporarily dispersed in search of work with the farmers, to 
come back to lands so limited that their lot before 1850 seemed 
spacious by comparison. 

Since the ’forties and earlier the cow and calf with keep that had 
been the reward of a year’s service with European farmers had already 
been a welcome addition to the reserve natives’ scanty resources. 
From the cattle-killing of 1857 onwards native organisation on the 
eastern frontier had to bear the full weight of a congestion so extreme 
that thenceforth the additional income derived from service with the 
white colonists became essential to the maintenance of even the lowest 
level of subsistence. Even though the number of private locations on 
European farms relieved some of the congestion in the native terri- 
tories, there is evidence that in these very native territories there was 
already a portion of the population without any land, and a distinc- 
tion had arisen such as native economic organisation had never 
known between those who were fortunate enough to cultivate a patch 
of land, and those who for lack of land squatted on that of their 
fellow-tribesmen.^ Their condition without doubt was much more 
miserable than that of the submerged tenth of the rural population in 
pre-revolutionary France with their cow, a fruit tree and a morsel of 
land. Without land for all in the tribe, one of the keystones of tribal 
life had been wrenched away. The tendency towards an unequal 
division of land weakened the communal organisation of the tribe 
without really producing a system of private ownership. Such later 
experiments as were tried in the Transkei after 1894 to introduce 
private ownership were seriously compromised by the heavy squatting 
of natives on almost every available piece of land. 

In 1864 the frontier colonists still believed in the myth of ‘‘unsettled 
acres” behind the eastern frontier Kaffirs so spacious that thousands 
of Europeans^ might profitably and conveniently settle there without 
hardship to the native population. Yet Governor Wodehouse dis- 
covered on a personal tour beyond the Kei in 1862 that the territory 
beyond the Bashee, into which the hapless chief Kreli had been un- 
ceremoniously bundled for his “rebellious intentions” in 1857, could 
not maintain his followers. It was also seen that his removal still 
deeper into Kaffraria would be challenged by those already there. 

^ Maclean*s Compendium, p. 150. * Brownlee, Reminiscences, p. 71. 

® 50,000, according to one estimate. 
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It was not then mere nostalgia that kept Kreli pacing the Bashee’s 
banks like some caged beast. Throughout the length and breadth of 
KafFraria there was indeed such a scuffling and jostling as competition 
for land alone could explain. Most fortunate for the fate of Kaffraria 
was it that Wodehouse restored a part of Kreli’s former possessions 
between the Kei and the Bashee/ and prevented the conversion of 
all Kaffraria into an area of mixed European and native settlement 
like British Kaffraria. Even then Kaffraria would assuredly have 
been deluged with Basuto after the disastrous second Basuto War, had 
not the Free State farmers and the opportune discovery of the diamond 
field given employment to large numbers of them. 

The story of the loss to the Basuto of their best grazing and sowing 
lands and their refoulement to the mountains and the narrow valleys 
of the Drakensberg has been told in an earlier chapter.^ In the days 
of the Orange River Sovereignty the troubles of the unhappy British 
Resident Major Warden had been due partly to the apathy of the 
farmers and partly to the lack of financial and military support from 
the British Government. The main cause of his embarrassment, how- 
ever, had been that at this early date the tribes of the Basuto border 
were trampling on each other’s toes for want of room. His reckless 
distribution of largesse to the farmers in the shape of border farms, 
without regard to original native settlement, had fiercely aggravated 
an already extremely dangerous situation. In 1853 after one glance 
at the Basuto border Sir George Clerk, Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
for regulating the affairs of the Sovereignty prior to abandonment, 
threw up his hands in despair at the inextricable confusion that 
met his eyes, and refused to burn his fingers by making any effort to 
separate the Europeans and natives who lived there cheek by jowl. 

If at first the new republican administration, conscious of ex- 
ceeding weakness, was disposed to attempt an impartial settlement, 
it was soon clear that the expulsion of the frontier natives from their 
land was the only solution the frontier farmers would accept. Again 
the familiar cry of cattle thieving was raised; unprincipled whites 
fished in troubled waters by smuggling guns ^ and buying stolen cattle ; 
yet the Basuto wars of 1858 and 1865 were essentially land wars. 
Such fertile and well-watered land as was on the Basuto border could 
scarcely be found elsewhere in the Free State. Yet for all its fertility 
the natives’ need for that land was so great that in 1861 the French 
missionaries noticed a congestion of cattle and horses in Basutoland 
and frequent disputes arising from encroachments amongst the natives 
themselves.^ Though worsted in the war of 1858 the farmers succeeded 
in the conflict of 1865-8 in wresting from the Basuto the bulk of their 
best land, as well as such droves of cattle that Sir Harry Smith’s 

^ de Kiewiet, G. W., British Colonial Poliry and the South African Republics ^ p. i66. 

® Vide supra, pp. 339-40. * Casalis, E., The Basutos. 

^ Sec G^ton, The ffarrative of an Explorer, pp. 69-70. 
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description of the wars on the Cape eastern frontier as a sort of 
Smithfield cattle-driving, was applicable on the Basuto border too. 
Consequently the Basutoland that Wodehouse annexed in 1868 was 
shorn of its finest arable land. Basutoland joined the eastern frontier 
as a native area that could not support itself. The effect of the disaster 
upon Basuto life was evident in the crowds that sought work on the 
diamond fields and with the victorious farmers. 

Diminished as it was, Basutoland was nevertheless guaranteed 
against further attack by the British annexation and remained a 
highly important reserve in probably the most important native area 
in South Africa. Henceforth, however, Basuto life had of necessity 
to undergo rapid transformation. With the loss of the conquered 
territory Basutoland became a country covered over two-thirds of its 
area with the jumbled and inhospitable formation of the Maluti 
Mountains, with valleys so narrow that there was little ground that 
could be cultivated. To this country the Basuto had to adapt them- 
selves. On land once used in extremity for summer pasturing, huts 
were built and crops grown, both at great expense of labour, for with 
the conquered lowlands had gone also the most plentiful supply of 
thatching material, and the patches on the hill-sides steadily lost their 
scanty soil by erosion to the same conquered territory. Erosion in 
Basutoland was accelerated by the need for fuel and the close cropping 
of the herds. Except in the extreme south-east portion nearly all the 
scrub and large timber was rapidly exhausted, and this combined 
with the close cropping of the Basuto livestock to deprive the soil of 
the protection the binding roots gave against the mountain torrents. 
In 1 868 Basutoland was clearly unable to support its population; 
since then both the population and the number of cattle have in- 
creased, though the natural resources have decreased rather than 
increased. In a country a great part of which is useless for either 
cultivation or pasture there were, in 1920, 43 persons and nearly 
300 head of livestock per square mile, figures that indicate an extreme 
degree of overcrowding, and that explains why, in 1 9 1 1 , 84,600 persons, 
about one person in every five and presumably mostly males, left 
Basutoland for periods averaging four months to earn the deficit in 
their country’s production. 

Of the motives for the British annexation of Natal in 1843 ^he need 
of protecting the natives against the land-hungry farmers was strongly 
felt, even though Grey thought that the areas to be set aside for native 
use should enable each European immigrant to “draw supplies of 
labour from the location in his more immediate proximity”.^ His 
intention was however a generous provision of land. The task, 
promptly assumed by the British administration, of setting aside 
enough land for the Natal native population, was characteristically 
complicated by the gross ignorance on the part of colonists and 
^ Quoted by Brookes, E. H., History of Native Policy, p. 327. 
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officials of the number of natives to be provided for. By the emigrant 
farmers it was claimed that Natal had been empty of natives in 1838 
their demand that the ‘‘invaders” be segregated in the “empty” 
territory to the south of the colony was even at one time entertained 
by Shepstone. The reserves into which Shepstone in the end skilfully 
moved the native population have usually been regarded as adequate 
at the time of their creation.^ Even though the Natal natives were 
better off than those on the eastern frontier, actually it was the almost 
unchecked squatting on European-owned land and the understanding 
rule of Shepstone that saved Natal for more than half a century from 
most of the discontents and evil consequences of a provision of reserve 
land that was inadequate from the beginning. The extent of squatting 
was at least 10 per cent., and most probably more, of the population. 
No small portion of the reserves wa^ broken, precipitous and rocky, or 
sandy and barren. According to the missionary Grout, whose know- 
ledge was first-hand, it was land suited only to the habitation of “the 
owl and the eagle, the baboon and the jackal”. Grout’s probably too 
conservative estimate of 50,000 as the native population of the three 
reserves, Inanda, Umvo(i and Umlazi, gave nevertheless a density 
of 55 persons per square mile, or i t | acres of mixed arable land and 
“baboon rock” per individual.® Of the Impofana location with 
450,000 acres a considerable portion was, according to its reliable 
magistrate Peppercorne, as worthless as the sands of Arabia. It was 
his opinion that no more than 2000 acres were available for the 
cultivation of the native crops, while much of the pasture was un- 
satisfactory except in the summer months. Patches of good soil of 
more than five acres’ contiguous extent were rare enough to be 
remarkable, and he noticed that many small kraals were so placed 
that they could not cultivate at all, being therefore forced to barter 
their goats for the grain of those who were more happily placed. 
Such a situation contained the same distinction, already noticed in 
the native areas of the Cape eastern frontier, between those natives 
who had land and those who had too little or none. The average 
extent of cultivation per hut of four or five persons was three-quarters 
of an acre. Only by constant change of pasture were the natives able 
to keep up the nuriibers of their stock.^ Such conditions, which were 
clearly not confined to the Impofana location alone, indicated a dis- 
comfort almost as extreme as existed on the older eastern frontier of 
the Cape Colony. Yet these were the reserves which Natal colonists 
clamoured should be reduced still further, so as to break down the 
tribal power of the natives and force forth an “abundant and con- 
tinuous supply of Kaffir labour”.^ 


^ Evidence of L. Grout in Natal Native Commission^ 1852, pt. iv, p. 61 ; cf. also Holden, 
p. 137. 

• Gf. Macmillan, Bantu, Boer and Briton, p. 303 . • Natal Native Commission, pt. iv, pp. 50-3. 

* Ibid. pt. in, p. 66. ® Brookes, History of Native Poluy, p. 54. 
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Wodehouse’s annexation of Basutoland in 1868 had left the Free 
State without any native problem of importance. But the Transvaal 
long lay beyond the limits of possible British interference. There the 
trekkers were free, except for the interlude ended by Gladstone’s 
Midlothian campaign, to apply their conception of the proper rela- 
tions between Europeans and subject native tribes. Their belief was 
that the Transvaal had been “captured” from the Matabele, and 
that by virtue of the conquest all tribes within the limits of the 
Transvaal held their land of the republic. From 1852 to 1899 the 
Transvaal natives were treated mainly as a military problem. During 
the greater part of its existence the Transvaal Government had 
neither the strength nor the financial means to attempt the adminis- 
tration of the native tribes. In the absence of civil control by magis- 
trates rigorous military subjugation by commandos was the only 
alternative. Transvaal native policy meant that the natives were 
denied all civil and political rights. Such treaties as the Government 
signed with the tribes were instruments designed to legalise dis- 
possession. Restrained only by the limitations of malaria and the 
tsetse fly, the farmers settled regardless of the native population, 
turning whole tribes into rightless squatters. Resistance usually pro- 
voked a commando and the punishment of the “rebels”. In the 
Zoutpansberg and in the Low Veld the climate and the resistance 
of thickly populated native areas somewhat checked the movement 
of dispossession. Elsewhere the bulk of the natives lost their land to 
such an extent that in the Transvaal a proportion of the natives 
higher than elsewhere in South Africa came to be resident upon land 
owned by Europeans. And in the land boom of the decade before 
the Boer War many farms in the little used and torrid Low Veld 
passed into the hands of Land Companies, even though they were 
inhabited by a numerous native population. 

Thus on the eve of the Anglo-Boer War the native tribes through- 
out the length and breadth of South Africa lived on land owned 
by Europeans, or were huddled on reserves that were like islands 
in an ocean of European settlement.^ This universal congestion 
of the native population as the result of white pressure was followed 
inevitably by heavy inroads on native stock. Even in the heyday of 
their independence, the natives had not possessed “teeming” herds. 
Their herds at all times were relatively small. But the place of cattle 
in the native economy was of the greatest importance. They were 
the means of obtaining wives, the source of food and clothing and 
the sole wealth. Whatever affected the cattle of the tribe affected 
its entire being. 

The discontents that led to war on the Cape eastern frontier were 
not unusually associated with periods of hardship when drought 
caused the crops to fail and the cattle to perish. The crop failures of 
* See Macmillan, W. M., Complex South Africa^ p. 127, for modern figures. 
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1892, followed by a desolating plague of locusts in 1893, were not 
singular visitations. The droughts of 1834 and 1839, the hungry 
’forties on the eastern frontier, the fearsome disease that decimated 
the herds in the ’fifties and the long agony of almost a decade of 
droughts in the ’sixties were bitter trials to the native population. 
Only unwillingly did they eat or sell their cattle. In the early days 
of native trading at the Fort Willshire fairs, the natives brought gum, 
tusks and ostrich feathers but no cattle. After 1850 trade in cattle 
was sometimes almost brisk. Basutoland, at all events, exported from 
i860 onwards thousands of cattle to the Cape Colony every year.^ 
Some of these could be exchanged for guns, ‘‘ Cape smoke” and truck, 
but the natives acted too often under the same compulsion as the 
brothers of Joseph, bartering their cattle for food, that they might 
“live and not die”. 

New needs, blankets, truck, tea, coffee and sugar, occasional ploughs 
and waggons, and especially the growing burden of taxes, were a heavy 
drain on cattle resources. So far from the truth were those who 
claimed .that the natives had merely to dispose of a few cattle to pay 
their taxes, that, in the Inanda reserve in Natal, “good scenery” but 
bad for cattle, the natives early reached the point wh^ re they refused 
any longer to part with more of their herds. Out of a total of 
£1918. 7^'. od. paid in taxes in 1851 only £35 was paid in cattle.^ 
In the Impofana location Magistrate Peppercorne indicated that this 
applied equally to the entire Natal native population. The stock of 
this single location had been so seriously depleted in two years since 
1850 that kraals of two and three huts no longer possessed any cattle.® 
For the larger kraals small herds of about twelve head were the 
average, so that the total population, which he estimated conserva- 
tively at about 6000 persons, actually disposed of no more than 5000 
head of cattle, or 0-82 per head of estimated population. Granted 
the liability of such estimates to error, it is none the less striking that 
they tally with independent counts elsewhere. In the Gaika reserve 
on the Cape eastern frontier, just after the war of 1846, there were, as 
was mentioned above,^ 0*74 head of cattle per head of estimated popu- 
lation, in the Ndlambe location i*o2, and in British Kaffraria in 
1864 the figure was still as low as 0-76. It is remarkable again that 
the Fingos of Peddie, accounted as unusually prosperous, should give 
a count of only 1*07. Error in counting cattle would be offset some- 
what by errors in counting population, but not even the most generous 
allowance for error could disturb the fact that the number of cattle 
possessed by the natives was at all times exceedingly low, and as early 
as 1843 niany of the eastern frontier natives were entirely without 
cattle. The serious drain upon cattle resources rapidly reached the 

^ Gasalis, The Basutos, -pip, 169-70. 

* Natal Native Commisstorii 1852, pt. v, pp. 7 sqq. 

* Ibid, pt. IV, pp. Q sqq, 

* Holden, Past am Future^ pp. 134-5. 
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point where the equilibrium was upset with a resulting heavy strain 
on the social and economic life of the tribes. 

Cattle played an essentially important part in marriage customs. 
Lobola or the bride-price was paid in cattle to the family of the young 
man’s bride. ^ At no time was either the wealth of the natives or the 
disparity between the numbers of men and women such as to permit 
universal polygamy. What is more significant is that at an early 
date the young men on the eastern frontier, and in Basutoland 
and Natal, experienced difficulty in obtaining even one wife. While 
the lobola for chiefs on the eastern frontier could be as high as 
twenty head of cattle, for an ordinary tribesman the amount lay 
between four and ten head. This figure would appear to hold for 
most native tribes and does not seem to have varied greatly during 
the century. Yet even such a low number of lobola cattle as four 
meant considerable waiting for the young man. One of the chief 
explanations of the growth of monogamy to the point in 1921 when 
the monogamous were ten times as numerous as the polygamous 
marriages was the dire poverty of the native reserves. It was this 
poverty, particularly in its effect upon marriage, that was one of the 
most efficient causes in forcing the native population out to work for 
the Europeans. 

The inability of the land to insure many of the tribes an adequate 
food supply or to support the flocks and herds that were so essential 
to native life was a severe strain upon native social organisation. But 
this was merely one expression of the consistent strain that the different 
elements of the European population either deliberately or uncon- 
sciously exerted on native life. The impact of the European upon 
the Bantu was a steady process of depression. Colonists, missionaries, 
magistrates and traders, whether their approach was friendly or 
hostile, were representatives of an alien culture. This was the product 
of Christianity, the Renaissance and the Industrial Revolution, and 
depended in short upon moral attitudes, social principles, economic 
motives, and forces of social organisation that, apart from an infinitely 
greater complexity, were completely alien to native modes of thought.^ 
Whatever the intentions of those agencies of European culture that 
came into contact with native life, whether to “benefit” it by “im- 
proving” native moral, spiritual or economic conditions, or to weaken 
and destroy native military strength, their common basis was a dis- 
approval of the native mode of life. By precept and persuasion, 
aggression and annexation, these elements of European colonisation 
never halted in their work of betterment or destruction. Every trader 
who taught natives to buy cotton blankets® and shirts, beads and all 
the range of kaffir truck (although he unexpectedly failed to sell 
Sheffield assegais !) added a new demand upon the scanty wealth and 

^ Vide supra, p. 44. * Meinhof, C., Die Religionen der Afrikaner, pp. lo-i i . 

® Cf. Ward, H., Five Tears in Kaffirland, p. 196. 
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low productivity of the natives. Every magistrate who pronounced 
judgment weakened the authority of the chiefs and the validity of 
native custom; every missionary who blessed a Christian marriage or 
taught his followers to clothe their nakedness hastened the warping 
and splitting of native organisation.^ 

What may very reasonably be termed the introduction of a cash 
nexus into tribal life was one of the greatest factors in dissolving the 
original native economic order. Before the expansion of the Euro- 
peans into the interior there was some barter amongst the tribes in 
dressed skins, feathers and iron implements. For the most part, 
however, native economy was a subsistence economy in which trade 
and exchange played no significant part. Much more than on the 
feudal manor of the Middle Ages the processes of production, distri- 
bution and consumption took place within the tribe. In such an 
order of society the possibilities of amassing individual wealth were 
small. Beyond the desire of the individual to accumulate enough 
cattle to increase and maintain his household, native organisation 
offered small inducement to individual wealth. The chief alone could 
accumulate such wealth as to mark him out from the rest of the tribe; 
but even his wealth was always tribal rather than personal. 

European contact soon broke down the self-contained character of 
tribal economic existence. The activity of European traders had by 
1834 built up a volume of trade on the eastern frontier alone that 
was valued at 5(^40,000 per annum. This trade, originally in ivory, 
skins and gum, was expanded to include cattle and even agricultural 
products. In return the traders supplied the natives with beads and 
buttons, wire, tobacco and bad brandy, progressively extending the 
range of goods to include pots and picks, axes, knives, blankets and 
clothing. By 1850 there was hardly a native tribe south of the 
Zoutpansberg Mountains which was not visited by itinerant traders. 
These traders hastened the process that killed native industries such 
as iron smelting, basket weaving and pottery making. By so greatly 
increasing the range of native requirements, traders, as well as mis- 
sionaries, threw upon the tribes a burden their subsistence economy 
could not bear. The burden was rendered all the more insupportable 
by the sudden shrinking in native resources caused by the extensive 
European encroachments upon their land which we have been con- 
sidering and by wars and cattle disease. When the introduction of 
European magistrates enforced the payment of taxes, even though 
these might be as low as seven shillings a year in the Natal of 1850, 
the total accumulated pressure upon native life broke down the self- 
sufficiency of the tribes. The natives were forced to find the where- 
withal to purchase their needs and to meet their obligations. Neither 
cattle, nor the occasional surpluses of agricultural products, could 
possibly meet these requirements. It was not merely that the natives 
^ See remarks on native lore in Jacottet, Treasury of Basuto Lore, p. xxiii. 
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only parted with their cattle reluctantly, but also that their wealth 
in cattle and produce was normally not great enough both to pay 
their taxes and purchase goods from the traders. Where natives did 
sell their produce, as was the tendency from the ’forties onwards on 
the Cape eastern frontier, and in Natal from the ’fifties,^ they did so 
at the risk of being compelled to buy back their grain during the lean 
winter months. The magistrate of one representative reserve in Natal 
reported in 1852 that if the hut tax were to be paid in cattle, 20 per 
cent, of the reserve’s cattle, equivalent to the total natural increase 
for a year, would be consumed.^ To protect their cattle and to meet 
the needs their production could not satisfy, the natives were forced 
to sell their remaining asset — their labour. 

Commencing in the ’thirties, the stream of natives who sought work 
with the Europeans on their farms and in their industries grew ever 
greater and stronger. From Kaffirland to the Zoutpansberg there 
could not have been a tribe that did not at the end of the century 
send its contingents to labour for the Europeans. It was the outward 
and visible sign of the disintegration of tribal life. It was the sign of 
a social and economic revolution that was without doubt the greatest 
event in South African history during the nineteenth century. 

At first the earnings of the temporary labourers probably served 
to protect the native herds from rapid depletion, and to preserve 
native life from the corrosive effects of the money economy with 
which the natives were becoming familiar. By three months work 
the Natal labourer in the ’fifties might pay his tax and that of his 
parents. But inevitably the absence of large numbers of men, working 
for varying periods as farm labourers, domestic servants and in the 
last decades of the century as industrial workers, did violence to tribal 
life. In intimate contact with Europeans, the tribesmen acquired new 
tastes and habits that altered their whole attitude towards the life of 
the tribe. The introduction of currency favoured individualism in the 
ownership and disposal of property and undermined communal rights 
and clan control. Moreover, a vicious circle was created; for the 
absence of large numbers of tribesmen robbed the reserves of their 
labour force and diminished their productivity. With growing needs 
and increasing taxes, wage-earning became ever more imperative. By 
the end of the nineteenth century the native population in the native 
areas was far on the way to becoming a class of labourers, so poor 
that in any ordinary year a great number of the male population was 
forced to go out to labour for the Europeans, and so congested that 
great numbers, destined to total over half a inillion, remained in the 
towns as a permanent labouring class, separated from the soil and 
utterly detribalised. 

But the story of change does not concern material circumstances 
alone. The depression in the economic condition of the natives was 
^ Natal Native Commission^ 1852, p. 35. * Ibid» pt. iv, p. 9. 
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followed by an equally profound change in the social and political 
conditions of their existence. Through the operation of the manifold 
influences of European life the natives were to be attached to and 
partially absorbed in the new South African community that the 
nineteenth century produced ; they were to lose their tribal indepen- 
dence and yet were to be denied what some writers rightly regard as 
the most important privilege in social and political existence. ‘‘For 
if men and women are to be attached to a society, they must look on 
it as something in which they have a part ; a world in which what we 
may call the common mind finds in some degree, or by some means, 
scope, peace, comfort and self-respect; in which distinctions of class 
and fortune, however hardly and sternly drawn, do not forbid all ties 
of sympathy, all unity of sentiment.’’^ 

From the unhistorical equalitarianism of early missionaries, whose 
inexperienced enthusiasm thought to lead the “benighted heathen’’ 
to the Bible and ofttimes to Shakespeare,^ to the practical latter day 
missionary, versed in folklore and native custom, who becomes com- 
mon after the ’fifties,^ is a far call, yet both were constantly concerned 
in substituting European modes of belief and action for the old. To 
such institutions as polygamy, the bride-price {lobola)^Xht intonjane/^ ?ind 
circumcision rites of the. youths, organised religion was antagonistic, 
indifferent to the fact that they were pillars of native life and that 
native life contains categories of thought utterly foreign to Europeans. 
To the average European the bride-price falsely appeared as the 
outright purchase of the woman,^ who became the husband’s chattel, 
native marriage was revolting, polygamy was “nothing but a 
system of concubinage which existed in all heathen lands until the 
light of the Gospel shone upon them”. The natural prejudice of the 
European mind was to attribute lobola and polygamy to an innate, 
though perhaps curable, immoral tendency. 

The stability of native society depended upon the principle that 
the social status and obligations of the individual were fixed, being 
conditioned by his precedence in the social group. A native tribe 
partook somewhat of the nature of what Gierke has termed a Genossen- 
schaft^ in that it absorbed the entire individual, who was subjected to 
it in every activity and capacity. Within such a society customs and 
institutions were therefore so important, and took so central a place 
in the entire life of every member, that their disturbance affected the 
entire tribal organisation with a directness which was proportionate 
to the interdependence within that organisation. Because of such 
close and immediate interdependence tribal life was more vulnerable 

^ Hammond, J. L. and B., The Age of the Chartists, p. 5. 

® Cf. Backhouse, Extracts, ii, p. 51. 

® Casalis published his Etudes sur la langue Sechuana in 1841. 

* See Native Laws and Customs Commission Report, 1883, p. 239. 

® In 1848 Sir Harry Smith made the chiefs cf the eastern frontier promise “to abolish 
the sin of buying wives**. 
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than would have been a higher social organisation. With the loosening 
of tribal ties there resulted a weakening of the collective responsibility 
that had been the chief guarantee against destitution and against that 
special form of vagrancy that filled the towns with permanent native 
populations. The very great changes in native life cannot simply be 
explained by the mere violence of the white impact. The nature of 
the changes depended also upon the greater reliance of the tribe upon 
institutions that were more obtrusive and less differentiated than in 
more complex forms of social life, but that nevertheless carried in the 
native bosom a very definite moral value. In striving to undermine 
such important practices as native marriage customs, European effort 
weakened also the whole complex of ethical and ideological concep- 
tions on which they were based. Whereas from the Christian point of 
view marriage contracts are individual and, to missionaries at all 
events, sacramental, lobola contracts bind the family groups of bride- 
groom and bride, and involve economic considerations of great im- 
portance. The fecundity of the marriage and the faithfulness of either 
party are of economic and social concern to both groups. Since the 
bride-price was quite often paid for the bridegroom by a father or an 
elder brother, and was received by the family of the bride as a substitute 
for her lost services, and could be forfeited by them in the event of 
barrenness or desertion on the part of the woman, the lobola contract 
carried with it important economic and, from the native angle, ethical 
considerations, affecting more than two individuals. Hence Christian 
marriages threatened to cut deeply into native life. That the bulk of 
South African natives remained unchristianised, though not unin- 
fluenced, by missionary effort, was due, not simply to lack of mis- 
sionaries and funds, but to the natural resistance of customs deeply 
embedded in native life. “Irredeemable” savagery and “imper- 
viousness” to white teaching were frequently nothing more than 
unwillingness to adopt customs which, however excellent in themselves, 
were subversive of familiar institutions. Such conclusions do not alter 
the fact that the natives owed a great debt to missionary activity, if 
it be measured not by success in proselytising alone. The normal, 
conditions of native life were made impossible by the very process 
of European colonisation, and it was missionary activity that first 
struggled to prevent the dispossession of natives from their lands, and 
missionaries who saw many of the consequences of white pressure and 
tried to prevent them. When they failed, the missionaries sought to 
soften the force of the impact, and strenuously strove to find the 
means whereby the natives could live in the new order. And they 
knew that way could not be the reconstruction of the old ; it must 
be the conscious encouragement of the process of change with the 
acceptance of the consequences of history. 

No other feature of tribal organisation has suffered such rapid 
modification under white pressure as has the chieftainship. When the 
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natives were subject to their own laws, the chief was the pivot of 
tribal life. Only rarely was the chief superior to the law of the tribe. 
His authority was usually exercised according to established usage 
and the sentiment of the tribe as expressed by those councillors whom 
personal distinction and skill in tribal affairs rather than the will of 
the chief had elevated to that position. So intimately was the life of 
the tribe bound up with the chief, and so much was he the centre and 
expression of its institutions, that to a large degree the fate of the chief 
was the fate of tribal solidarity. 

Though native ownership of land was group ownership, land was 
vested in the chief. In a manner not unlike certain aspects of feudal 
tenure, the individual held of the chief the land he cultivated. Conse- 
quently the power and prestige of chiefs depended greatly on their 
power to distribute land amongst their followers. Obviously one of 
the first effects of the straits to which the tribes were reduced by white 
encroachment was to deprive the chief of an important source of 
power. 

Far njore serious, however, was the sudden reduction of the chief’s 
powers by the appointment of magistrates in the native territories. 
In 1848, after the War of the Axe, Governor Sir Harry Smith permitted 
the ‘‘reasonable exercise” of the chief’s authority over the members 
of the tribe, but made all their acts and decisions subject to revision 
by magistrates. To realise how unsettling such measures were, it is 
necessary to appreciate how greatly the manners and modes of primi- 
tive communities seem to them immutable and of the very nature 
of things. Acts such as that of Sir Harry Smith produced an effect of 
bewilderment and unjust treatment on the native mind which was 
a main cause of the war that broke out in 1850.^ After that war Sir 
George Grey struck a yet more swinging blow at the power of the 
chiefs. Though still permitted to hear cases, they were assisted by 
magistrates, and in place of the revenues which they formerly derived 
from fines and confiscations they were given an annual stipend. The 
next and obvious development was the assumption of judicial powers 
by the magistrates and the reduction of the chiefs to the position of 
assessors. Not even the greatest skill or tact could prevent the dis- 
solving effects of such measures nor prevent the impression of harsh 
and unjust treatment. To deprive any individual or class of individuals 
of the rank and authority which they possess by hereditary right could 
only produce a feeling of degradation in the victim^ and a sharp 
resentment in his loyal followers. The mass madness that overcame 
almost all Kaffirland in 1857, when the tribes slaughtered their cattle 
and destroyed their corn, happened because tribal life was shaken to 
its deepest roots by two severe wars, by the loss of land, the havoc of 
cattle disease and drought and the assault upon the powers of the 

^ Brownlee, Reminiscences ^ p. 182. 

2 Cf. Holden, Past and Future^ pp. 393-4. 
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chiefs. It was the collapse of an order that had been undermined and 
honeycombed for half a century by an aggressive European coloni- 
sation. 

Of all the agencies that transformed native life, one of the most 
powerful was the assumption of administrative control by the British 
Government over native territories. So long as these had lain without 
the boundaries of the British possessions, the British Government 
could treat them, as the republics treated their natives till the end, 
as presenting only military problems of defence; and at best could 
govern them ‘‘by despatch’’ from Cape Town. But no sooner had 
circumstances forced the tardy annexation of the lopped and dimin- 
ished native territories, than the tribes were more actively than before 
subjected to European conceptions of justice and administration. The 
reluctance with which the successive annexations were undertaken 
stamped almost the whole subsequent trend of native administration. 
As far as practicable, inexpensive and, preferably, self-supporting 
administrations were set up, with the results that the government of 
native territories was, for almost the whole of the period under survey, 
inconsistent, halting, planless and disconcerting to natives whose own 
laws were rooted in tradition. Dr Philip had envisaged a native 
administration and a system of education that should designedly in- 
crease the share of the natives in the life of the country.^ But, instead, 
for safety’s sake and because money and men were wanting, the 
practical aim of native government hardly rose higher than the main- 
tenance of good order, the liberty to work for the farmers, and the 
prevention of those crimes that were repugnant to principles of 
humanity. 

The administrations were at all times understaffed. It is even sur- 
prising that the low salaries and arduous conditions did not burden 
the natives with more ill-educated and ineffective officials than they 
in fact did. As it was, the native territories enjoyed the services of not 
a few devoted and capable men, often of missionary stock. But if the 
missionary blood that ran in the veins of many officials gave them a 
valuable understanding, it also perpetuated in certain magistrates 
some intolerance of various “ unchristian ” practices, and even, though 
more rarely, an unwillingness to realise the rough inroads upon native 
confidence and morals which resulted from their more ill-considered 
decisions. Well as they understood the natives, some, even of the best 
of them, believed that the Gospel could make no headway until the 
sword had broken up the tribes. 

Furthermore, there was an amazing uncertainty as to which law 
magistrates should apply in hearing native cases. In Natal the Royal 
Instructions had laid it down that native cases should be judged 
according to native laws, but, in the territories under Cape jurisdic- 
tion, magistrates had considerable latitude in resorting to either 
^ Aborigines Committee Report^ Part, Pap, 1836, vii (538), pp. 635, 693. 
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colonial or native law.^ Though exceptions were frequent, the rule 
was that, in purely native matters, native law should apply. But when 
native law clashed with colonial law, native law gave way.^ It could 
happen that a native claim, just under native law, and maintained 
by a native court, was dismissed by a magistrate’s decision. ‘‘I came 
here knowing the law,” muttered one disgruntled native, “I am 
judged by a law I do not know.”^ Already bewildered by the con- 
fusion and insecurity in their land tenure in which the British annexa- 
tion resulted, the lack of a uniform legal policy could not but breed 
in them discontent and lawlessness. Thus, as dowry contracts were 
not recognised by colonial law, instances of magistrates who refused to 
entertain lobola cases, though predecessors had done so, were not 
unknown. European justice, being thus misunderstood and not always 
efficiently carried out, earned the contempt of many natives and did 
much to prevent native litigiousness from finding its way to the 
magistrates’ courts. 

Native law was essentially customary law, little subject to innova- 
tion. Startling changes introduced by the chiefs were at all times 
exceedingly rare. The opinion of the older men of the tribe and the 
sentiment of the tribe strongly influenced the chief. Justice amongst 
natives was of a spontaneous character; cases were public. Both 
pronouncements and punishment normally had an obviousness and 
naturalness to the native mind that on occasion made it possible for 
a really flagrant offender to be punished without recourse to a process 
of legal trial. The familiarity on the part of every individual with the 
sanctions and prohibitions of tribal custom was as great a factor in 
maintaining equilibrium as the authority of the chief. The unwritten 
laws of social usage in Bantu life were obeyed more spontaneously 
than is the case with written codes. The expression of tribal senti ment, 
contempt or indignation, was usually an effective deterrent. This 
group sentiment, dependent on the submergence of the individual in 
the group, could not but accord ill with principles of social conduct 
based upon a far-reaching individualism that permitted the indi- 
vidual to own great acreages, even though he cultivated the merest 
fraction, and demanded that the punishment of murder was the death 
of the killer. Not every administrator took the same care as Shepstone 
in Natal to explain to the natives in language they could understand 
why a cattle-fine could no longer compensate for a murder. 

Yet intolerance, the disintegration of social solidarity and a dis- 
respect for tradition were not merely due to the prejudice or ignorance 

^ The Orange Free State and the Cape Golonv proper never recognised native law. In 
Basutoland (1877) and the Transkei (1879), native law was recognised with certain 
qualifications. Natal recognised native law. The position in the Transvaal was inconsistent 
and anomalous until the end of the century. 

® Gf. Brookes, History of Native Policy, pp. 51, 180 sqq. 

* Brownlee, Reminiscences, pp. 366 sqqr, Native Laws and Customs Commission Report, 
1883, pt, n, p. 82. 
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of individual officials, or to the incautious and unsystematic innova- 
tions of missionaries and administrators, or even altogether to the 
wide latitude given magistrates to hold that no native law repugnant 
to humanity and civilisation could be valid. The shock of rapid con- 
quest and the development of intercourse with Europeans introduced 
new and complicated questions for which the traditional customs of 
the tribe made no provision. It was inevitable that in issues where 
the “Ancients’* themselves were nonplussed, the natives should seek 
the decisions of magistrates, learn to abandon their own law on occa- 
sion, basing their pleading on points in colonial law, thus by their 
own action weakening the force of native tribunals. The weakening 
of group sentiment had gone so far as to prompt natives to bring up 
such cases as libel suits, even though native law permitted the freest 
invective,^ and to refuse to pay native doctors their fees because they 
were not licensed according to colonial law.^ What was so profoundly 
significant in such cases, and in many other evasions of native law 
that never reached the courts, was the clear evidence that all law was 
losing in the native mind that ethical and social binding force that 
had distinguished it in tribal life. They indicated, too, the far more 
subtle and imponderable penetration of native life by alien modes of 
thought and principles of conduct, notably conceptions of private 
property and private benefit.® Throughout, the solidarity of tribal 
life, the authority of tribal custom and practice over the actions of 
the individual, progressively weakened. The refusal of Cape law to 
take cognisance of lobola cases caused natives on the eastern frontier 
frequently and deliberately to affront their own laws by selling and 
reselling their daughters in the knowledge that the Cape law afforded 
them protection.^ The effect of Proclamation i lo of 1879, which laid 
it down that the age of majority in the Cape native territories should 
be twenty-one, incisively illustrates the manner in which European 
policy lent its support to the forces of change in native life. Proclama- 
tion 1 10 made it possible for widows who normally would pass under 
the control of the heir to the husband’s kraal to assert their inde- 
pendence and hold property in their own right.® It made it possible 
for the young men who had attained their majority to refuse obedience 
to the head of their kraal, to claim individual right in their cattle,® 
and thus to undermine that collective responsibility that lay at the 
basis of native economic and social life, A daughter of legal age was 
free to marry the man of her choosing. 

What signified was not so much those natives who deliberately 
threw off tribal control, but much more the menace to the system of 
interdependence and reciprocal obligation by which the members of 

^ Warner, Native Appals, pp. 6-7. 2 Ndeon v. Bikaniyp, 24. 

• Cf. Hobhouse, L. T., Liberalim, p. 43. • See Brookes, History of Native Poli<y, p. 238. 

• Warner, Native Appeals ^ Sentanteni v. Nolanti, p. 38. 

Ibid, Jakeni v. Mbele, p. 19. 
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the tribe were held together, the challenge to the conviction of tribes 
in the permanence and inevitability of their institutions and the in- 
sidious impetus given to the movement of the whole native population 
towards social and economic conceptions that were not their own. 
That the native's attitude to his cattle and his land and his chief 
should be modified under the pressure of European contact was as 
inevitable as that he should begin to use a plough where he had 
formerly used a hoe, and sigh for a gun to take the place of his assegai. 
With the magistrates came a new regime in the native areas. It was 
not only that the magistrates could not enjoy that intimacy with the 
tribesmen that made it possible for a chief to receive a blow in a 
scuffle without being forced for dignity’s sake to punish the striker. 
Behind the magistrates the natives were aware of “the chief called 
Government”, distant, impersonal, inscrutable and to the natives 
desperately inconsistent.^ Old sanctions were weakened and new 
motives for conduct took the place of the old. The heavy weight of 
tradition that had made it inconceivable for the individual to regard 
himself as superior to the practices of the tribes became lighter. The 
immorality amongst the eastern frontier natives, which Shepstone 
contrasted in 1883^ with the temper of the tribes ir the days when 
magistrates were not, was but the unescapable outcome when magis- 
trates, with the best will in the world, could not always justify their 
decisions to the native mind, when strange laws were mixed with the 
old. From the Kaffir War of 1850 to the Zulu rebellion of 1906 the 
complaint is constant: “The young men of the tribe do what they 
will.” The tragedy of 1857, which drove streams of natives into the 
colony looking for work, brought about more volcanically w’^hat the 
Basuto wars and the Transvaal commandos were doing with equal 
effectiveness elsewhere. From the time that the young men could 
leave the tribe to take service with the Europeans, the ties that 
bound them to chief and tribe slackened. Their former dependence 
upon the chief and their elders for counsel and aid in marriage and 
every emergency went the way of respect and deference. Because they 
were no longer dependent, they lost their old respect for their chiefs. 

European colonisation put an end to intertribal conflict and to 
many cruelties in tribal life. It introduced missionaries and brought 
increasing attention to native education, health and agriculture. It 
gave the natives ploughs, waggons, clothes and new crops, and im- 
proved native stock, even if only as the result of breeding with cattle 
stolen from the white farmers. Native administration developed 
high traditions of sympathetic and efficient effort. In the Cape the 
natives were granted a fairly effective franchise, and, in Natal, a tech- 
nical right to the franchise. A British Governor saved the Transkei 

^ Native Laws and Customs Commission Report, 1883, pt. ii, p. 82; and see also Shepstone ’s 
evidence. 

* Ibid, pt. II, p. 51. 
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and part of Basutoland from being altogether swallowed up by the 
Europeans. In 1864 Letters Patent created the Natal Native Trust 
to administer and protect native land rights. In the Cape the Glen- 
Grey Act of 1894 initiated a policy that gave to about a million 
Transkei natives a share in their local self-government with a local 
revenue and introduced a very qualified and limited individual land 
tenure. 

But, despite these and other ameliorative acts, the social and eco- 
nomic development of South African native life during the nineteenth 
century is a story of continuous depression and disintegration. The 
best efforts of European legislation have been either of merely local 
benefit, or expedients that did no more than patch the torn fabric of 
native life. The principles of the Transkeian experiment were un- 
doubtedly of the finest. In the reconstruction of native life it was of 
the greatest importance that the natives of the Transkei should be 
given a voice in their affairs, a revenue for carrying out their policies 
and the stimulus to enterprise that comes from individual ownership. 
But at the end of the century as well as thirty years later the greatest 
stumbling block to the economic and social advance of the natives 
was the fact that they had not enough land to maintain themselves 
or to progress.^ The significance of the nineteenth century in native 
history was that it produced a black proletariat, without indepen- 
dence or initiative, and with the growing “resentment of men con- 
vinced that there is something false and degrading in the arrangement 
and justice of their world 

^ Macmillan, W. M., Complex South Africa^ p. 121. 

2 Hammond, J. B., The Age of the Chartists, p. 2. 



CHAPTER XXXI 


THE ROMAN-DUTCH LAW IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The common law of South Africa, south of the Zambesi, excluding 
Portuguese territory, is commonly stated to be the Roman-Dutch 
Law as it prevailed in the Province of Holland during the existence 
of the Republic of the United Netherlands. For practical purposes 
this statement is sufficiently accurate, but it ignores a long period of 
historical development and masks a number of problems of theoretical 
and, occasionally, of practical importance. When the Dutch settlement 
at the Cape of Good Hope surrendered to the British forces in 1806, 
a stipulation that the rights and privileges which the inhabitants had 
heretofore enjoyed should be preserved to them was embodied in 
the Articles of Capitulation.^ This included, in effect, if not by 
conscious intention, the preservation of the existing system of law. 
This Cape system was carried northward in the eighteen-thirties by 
the trekkers who founded the republics and Natal, which now, together 
with the Cape, form the Union of South Africa. Cape law was 
presently applied to Southern Rhodesia; and after the Peace of 
Versailles (1919), Union law was extended to South-West Africa. 
Therefore, apart from modification by legislation or custom, the law 
of Southern Africa is the law which was in force at the Cape in 1806. 

The settlers at the Cape in 1 652 brought with them the law of their 
homeland as the common law of the new settlement. It is generally 
accepted that this law was the law of the Province of Holland,^ — the 
law of that Province being preferred to that of the other provinces 
of the United Netherlands, no doubt, because of the predominant 
part it played in commerce and politics. The law of the Province of 
Holland was by the seventeenth century a fairly well-defined col- 
lection of legal principles, consisting of statutory enactments — some 
having force throughout the Netherlands and others applying only 
to the Province or even to a particular town — and the ancient 
customs of the people, supplemented by the Roman Law, which after 
some centuries of infiltration had by the so-called Instructie of Charles 
the Bold® been declared the ultimate source of law for the Province. 
During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the inconvenience 
and uncertainty caused by the existence of conflicting customs and 
local legislation had been ameliorated by legislation designed to 
introduce uniformity both in the law and in its administration. The 

^ Sec Eybers, G. W., Constitutional Documents illustrating South African history^ 1 795-1 9io> 

p. i6. 

2 Wessels, J. W., History of the Roman-Dutch Lawy p. 356, 

* Groot Placaat Boek, iii, p. 635, §42. 
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most important of these enactments were the Perpetual Edict of 
4 October 1540^ and the Political Ordinance of i April 1580.^ The 
Perpetual Edict was a proclamation issued by Charles V ; the preamble 
states that it was introduced to extirpate heresy, prevent the great 
expense and length of lawsuits and provide for the administration of 
justice throughout the land for the benefit of rich and poor alike. 
It dealt with divers subjects, including the evasion of liabilities by 
debtors, frauds on creditors, claims of wives on the insolvent estates 
of their husbands, monopolies, usury, reduction of local customs to 
writing, wills, notaries, limitations of actions, marriages of minors 
without consent of parents, etc. The Cape Prescription Act of 
1861 is clearly adapted from this Edict of 1540, but, in regard to 
influence on South African law, the Political Ordinance of 1580 after 
the expulsion of the Spaniards was perhaps the most important law 
ever promulgated in Holland because it was a rough codification 
of the law upon so many subjects. The preamble recites that it was 
promulgated in order to put an end to the constant disputes which 
were caused by the uncertainty of the law governing marriage, suc- 
cession, sale, mortgage, lease, registration of immovable property, 
etc., and it proceeds to deal explicitly with these subjects. 

While legislation had thus consolidated the law, legal works dealing 
with the whole subject of Roman-Dutch Law were published in 
which scattered laws were collected, arranged and expounded in 
logical order as a complete system of law. The greatest of these was 
that work of genius published in 1631 and commonly known as the 
Introduction to Dutch Jurisprudence by Hugo Grotius. The English trans- 
lation of the title is misleading. Grotius wrote merely of the law of 
the Province of Holland which was only one of the seven provinces 
forming the United Netherlands at that time.® But Grotius was 
followed by numerous other writers, two of the most important of 
whom dealt with the law of the Netherlands in general, namely, 
Simon van Leeuwen (1625-82) and Johannes Voet (1647-1713). 

Broaaly speaking, then, the common law introduced by the settlers 
into South Africa was the law of Holland as expounded by Grotius, 
van Leeuwen and Voet, and as they all quote freely from the Roman 
Law, the starting point of many legal arguments in South Africa 
to-day is the Corpus Juris of Justinian, which, after nearly 1500 years, 
has not yet exhausted its inspiration of good sense and sound law. 

Naturally the common law, thus introduced, has been considerably 
modified by subsequent legislation. Such legislation falls into two 
periods, the period of the Dutch occupation of the Cape and the 
period which has elapsed since the Cape was occupied by the 
British in i8o6. During the Dutch period, there were four separate 
legislative bodies whose enactments might have had force and effect 

^ Groot Placaat Boek, i, col. 311. * Ibid, j, col. 329. 

• See Introduction to Maasdorp’s translation of Grotius. 
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in the settlement at the Cape. These were the States General of the 
United Provinces, the States of Holland, the Government of Batavia 
and the Government of the Settlement at the Cape. All of them 
issued placaats, but it is still an open question whether some of these 
placaats ever had any legal force and effect at the Cape. At any rate 
the question has not yet been fully answered by judicial decision. 

Dealing first with placaats issued at the Cape, it must be remembered 
that the Cape settlement was a mere out-station [buiten comptoir) of 
the East India Company’s head-station at Batavia. Such out-stations 
were a familiar feature of the Company’s method of government; 
and the Cape station, though considerably further from Batavia and 
nearer to Holland than any other, and consequently subject to occa- 
sional exceptional treatment by direct communication from the 
authorities in Holland, was governed from Batavia according to 
the familiar plan. Immediate control, however, was vested in the 
Governor and Council, who had power to legislate by means of 
placaats ^ which came into force on promulgation (usually by proclama- 
tion from the balcony of the Court House in Cape Town and posting 
up in some public place) , but which were nevertheless subject to veto 
either from Batavia or from Holland. Of such placaats there was soon 
no lack; but inasmuch as no attempt was ever made to publish copies 
of them for general use or to collate them in one volume, they were 
generally as shortlived as they were numerous. They were usually 
re-enacted by succeeding Governors almost as if, like the Praetor’s 
Edict at Rome, they lost validity with each new appointment. They 
are of little importance to-day because in 1857 a commission, con- 
sisting of four Judges, the Colonial Secretary and the Attorney 
General, appointed for the purpose of drawing up a collection of 
ordinances and laws in force in Gape Colony, issued a volume of 
statute law in 1862. The whole vast mass of placaats was then ex- 
cluded, save nine only, of which six dealt with administrative and 
three with criminal matters. With the exception of these favoured 
nine, the placaats have to all intents and purposes been since ignored 
by the Courts and have thus had no influence on the Roman-Dutch 
Law as now administered in South Africa. This attitude of the Courts 
of Law has, however, been criticised on the ground that the placaats 
contain provisions dealing with many points of law which have arisen 
for decision in cases heard in the Courts.^ 

Among purely administrative provisions of the East India Com- 
pany’s period, the most notable were the introduction, or more 
properly the regularisation, in South Africa, by placaat of 8 July 
1686, of the system, universal in Holland,® of registration of title to 

^ This legislative power has been challenged by Dr G. H. van Zyl in an article in the 
South African Law lournal (24 S,A.L.J, p. 132). 

* Article by J. de V. Roos; 23 South African Law Journal, p. 242. 

* See Placaat, 9 May 1529 {Groot Placaat Boek, i, col. 373}. 
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immovable property — a system of incalculable value to the country — 
and the complementary creation in 1714 of a Debt Registry for the 
registration of all mortgages over immovables. 

With regard to Batavian legislation, the Dutch East India Com- 
pany received its charter from the States General in 1602/ but the 
charter did not state what law was to be administered in the Com- 
pany’s settlements, nor did it in specific terms authorise the Company 
to legislate for its settlements. Before the first settlement of the Gape 
the Governors General in the East Indies had issued proclamations 
and placaats, and in 1642 Governor van Diemen promulgated a code 
of such laws, known as the Statutes of Batavia or Statutes of India, 
some of which were very similar in terms to laws appearing in the 
Groot Placaat Boek, It seems fairly clear that van Diemen’s code was 
adopted at the Gape and applied by the Courts of Law.^ There is 
no doubt that in 1715 the Court asked the Governor-in-Council to 
decide what laws should govern their proceedings and the Governor- 
in-Council resolved that in future the Statutes of India should be 
observed in so far as they were not in conflict with placaats and 
ordinances promulgated by the Cape Government from time to time.® 

In 1766 a new edition of the Statutes of India, called the van der 
Parra Code, was completed, but there is nothing to show that it ever 
came into force at the Cape.^ The Statutes of India have not in fact 
influenced the development of the Roman-Dutch Law in South 
Africa. They were used and quoted in the Law Courts prior to 1 806, 
but from that date until quite recently practically no reference to 
them will be found in the law reports. This is probably due to the 
fact that they were not printed, and copies of them were difficult 
to obtain. In 1827, ^^e suggestion of the Judges, an attempt was 

made to obtain from the Netherlands a collection of the laws in force 
at the Cape prior to 1806, but the official reply was that no such 
collection existed.® In recent years, however, the importance of these 
statutes has been recognised.® 

So far as legislation in the Netherlands was concerned, all enact- 
ments by the States General became law at the Gape except those 
whose operation was limited to other territories by the intention of 
the legislature. In fact, such legislation as was applicable to Batavia 
and the Cape was normally incorporated in the Statutes of India, 
which also embodied a good deal of matter taken over verbatim 
from the Placaat books. 

^ Groot Placaat Boek^ i, 529. 

* See article by G. Graham Botha in the South African Law Journal ^ 30 S,A,L.J, p. 292, 
in which references are given to the records in the archives showing how these statutes 
were \ised in the Courts of Law — Rex v. Harrison and Dryburghy 1922 A.D. at p. 335 and 
the report of the 1857 Commission previously referred to. 

* Resolution, Ram van Politie. 

* Sec article in the South ^ican Law Journal by J. L. W. Stock, 32 S,A,L,J, p, 328. 

^ Colonial Office Papers, Despatches Reed 1315 G.A. 

® See Green v. Fitzgeraldt 1914 A.D. at p. 88. 
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A more difficult question arises in respect of placaats, not of the 
States General of the Netherlands, but of the States of Holland. 
Placaats issued before 1652 were part of the law brought with them 
by the founders of the settlement, but after 1652 the settlement was 
a dependency of the United Netherlands, not of the Province of 
Holland. The power of legislation for the new settlement therefore 
vested in the States General or, by delegation, in the East India 
Company, which had received its charter from the States General, 
and not from the States of Holland. 

The question whether a placaat of the States of Holland and West 
Friesland of the 7 March 1754 had the force of law in South Africa 
arose in 1922.^ Two persons were charged with contravening a pro- 
vision of that placaat by publishing a defamatory leaflet in which 
the Government of the Union was accused of murdering unarmed 
natives; the matter was taken to the Court of Appeal which held 
that the placaat never had the force of law at the Cape. The 
reasons for this decision were that the placaat had never been pro- 
mulgated or acted upon in the Cape, but the larger question whether 
the States of Holland had power to legislate for the Cape was not 
decided. In theory the legislative power vested in the States General, 
but in practice post-settlement placaats of the States of Holland have 
been quoted in the Courts in South Africa and have been treated as 
binding.^ In any event such placaats would not be of force without 
local promulgation; though proof of early recognition and enforce- 
ment would create a presumption of due but unrecorded promulga- 
tion. The provisions of a placaat may also have become incorporated 
into the law of the Cape by custom and by the adoption of institu- 
tional writers who rely on it.^ 

During the Company’s period the Supreme Court at the Cape 
virtually consisted of the Council. As early as 1656, however, a dis- 
tinction was drawn between the Council sitting in its administrative 
capacity as the Politijeke Raad^ and the same Council sitting in its 
judicial capacity as the Raad van Justitie, The numbers of the Road 
van Justitie varied from time to time; originally it consisted of six 
members, in 1783 it numbered thirteen; but at the date of the British 
annexation the number was nine, including the President. This Court 
had plenary jurisdiction in all criminal and civil matters and was the 
Court of Appeal from inferior and district Courts. From it an appeal 
lay to Batavia. The procedure was substantially that laid down for 
the Courts of Holland. In criminal matters it was regulated by an 
ordinance of 1570. There was no right of private prosecution; the 
Fiscal, or, in the case of country crimes, the Landdrost of the district, 

^ Rex V. Harrison and Dryburgh, 1922 A.D. at p. 320. 

® A number of these are referred to in the case of Rex v. Harrison and Dryburghy 1922 
A.D. at p. 320. 

* See Estate Heinemann and others v. Heinemann, 1919 A.D. at p. 1 14. 
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acted as public prosecutor; the system of preparatory examination 
was already in force; the accused was competent to give evidence and 
might be interrogated; testimony was not as a rule taken in open Court. 

With the growth of the settlement the need was soon felt for a 
Court to deal with petty cases. By a resolution of 31 August 1652 
there was created a Collegie van Commissarrissen van Kleine Saken^ con- 
sisting of two officials, two burghers and a secretary.^ In 171 1 it was 
amalgamated with the Matrimonial Court : which had been founded 
in 16765 and at the end of the Company’s government, in 1795, con- 
sisted of a President who was a member of the Council, a vice- 
President who was a burgher, and four members as before. This 
petty Court had jurisdiction up to 200 rix-dollars. It was abolished 
in 1809 on the creation of a Court of Landdrost and Heemraden for the 
Cape District. 

Meanwhile the rapid expansion of the settlement beyond the 
boundaries of Cape Town had necessitated the creation of some 
system for administering the country districts. In Holland, there were 
in existence two typical petty courts; that of the Schout and Schepenen^ 
which was regarded as the special court for the town and village, 
and that of the Baljuw and Mannen^ which was rather the court for 
the country-side.2 Of these two systems, the latter seems to have been 
selected for imitation, though with a change in terminology. In 1685 
an official was appointed, corresponding to the Baljuw^ known as the 
Landdrost^ the first appointment being that of Johannes Mulder in 
1685; while since 1683 the Mannen were represented by four Heem- 
raden, of whom two were appointed yearly from among the principal 
local burghers. The Court of Landdrost and Heemraden became the 
recognised body for administering the country districts and in addition 
sat as a petty court of first instance, acting under instructions issued 
by the Governor. The district over which the Landdrost had juris- 
diction was known as the Drostdjy but the meaning of this word 
changed, and in later years it was only used to denote his official 
residence. The first district to be so controlled was Stellenbosch; by 
1786 there were three such districts, Stellenbosch, Swellendam and 
Graaff-Reinet; in 1804 Uitenhage and Tulbagh were added.® 

On the whole the administration of justice was not a success and 
gave rise to justifiable complaints. By the end of the eighteenth 
century it had fallen into a sorry plight and the Batavian Com- 
missioner De Mist, who took over the Colony from the British in 1803, 
described the Department of Justice in the following terms: ‘‘A 
Council of Justice with no instructions except as regards the number, 
rank and salaries of its members; a Fiscal, independent of the Council 
to which he should be subordinate; the sentences of the Council 

^ See an article by C. Graham Botha (58 South African Law Journal^ p. 406). 

* Wesscls, History qf the Roman Dutch Law, pp. 162-3. 

® Government Notices, De Kaapsche Cour ant, 12 May and 21 July 1804. 
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which could be appealed against in India; the Fiscal responsible for 
his actions only to the directors in the Motherland; no statute book 
for the colony; no instructions for Landdrost and Heemraden who 
exercised minor jurisdiction in the district courts, not without frequent 
complaints being voiced by the inhabitants ; — this in brief is a picture 
of the miserable state into which justice and its administration had 
fallen in the colony, and in this disgraceful condition it remained 
right up to the time of the capitulation of the Cape to the English.” 
He pointed out that since 1779 the Colonists had demanded that a 
complete collection of the laws in force in the Cape should be made, 
but that nothing had been done except that a resolution had been 
passed in 1783 directing the Government at the Cape to draft a 
General Placaat for the Colony and instructions for the Council of 
Justice; it was not clear, however, that this resolution had produced 
any improvement in the administration of justice at the Cape. 

The Dutch period was nevertheless one of vigorous legal growth. 
During this period, while the original victualling station became 
a Colony, a system of law, which was soon to perish in the land of its 
origin, was so firmly implanted in the new soil that it could survive 
even the test of being administered by Judges trrined both in a 
different system and in a different language. 

The succeeding period, which opened with the Second British 
Occupation of 1806 and closed with the Union of 1910, saw the 
introduction of order and definition. At first the existing judicial 
institutions were continued. The Council of Justice continued its 
functions, but new members were appointed to it in place of the old 
whose services were terminated. In the country districts, the adminis- 
tration of justice by Landdrost and Heemraden was continued. In 
consequence of De Mist’s report, their functions, as well as those of 
field-cornets and gaolers, had been defined in a comprehensive 
ordinance issued by Governor Janssens in 1805, and in 1809 a Court 
of Landdrost and Heemraden was established for the Cape district 
and its duties defined by special instructions published in 1809. 

In 1827, however, the judicial system was entirely remodelled. In 
that year the first Charter of Justice was promulgated. This Charter, 
as modified by a Sec ond Charter issued in 1832, is of vital importance 
in the history of legal institutions in South Africa, because it intro- 
duces entirely new ideas into the administration of justice. It created 
the Supreme Court of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and 
constituted it a Court of Record consisting of a Chief Justice and two 
puisne judges with jurisdiction in all causes, civil or criminal or mixed, 
arising within the Colony; it appointed certain officers such as the 
Registrar or Keeper of Records, and the Master, who took over the 
duties of the Orphan Chamber in regard to the custody and care of 
the estates of deceased persons and minors, and the Sheriff, who had 
to carry into execution the judgments of the Court; it gave the 
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Supreme Court power to admit to practice Barristers and Attorneys, 
and power to review the proceedings of all the inferior courts; it 
instituted trial by jury; it empowered the Governor to constitute 
inferior courts with jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, and it 
gave a right of appeal from the Supreme Court to the Privy Council 
in England. 

About the same time the Government of the Cape promulgated 
a number of important ordinances dealing with the administration 
of justice. In 1827, Justices of the Peace were created and inferior 
Courts of Justice, called Courts of Resident Magistrate, were estab- 
lished,^ whose very limited jurisdiction was presently considerably 
extended. 2 The office of Sheriff was regulated;^ a Registrar of Deeds 
was brought into being and the duty was imposed upon him of 
keeping the registers of landed property and the Colonial Debt 
Registers.** A code of criminal procedure was introduced;^ the legal 
age of majority was fixed at 21;® the English law of evidence was 
introduced;^ the duties of the Master of the Supreme Court were 
defined and provision was made for the administration of the estates 
of deceased persons, minors and lunatics;® finally, a code for the 
administration and distribution of insolvent estates was enacted.^ 

The effect of all this legislation was revolutionary; it swept away 
the whole of the early machinery for the administration of justice and 
replaced it by a new system which endured in the Cape Colony, with 
certain modifications, until the Union in 1910, and was frequently 
the model for legislation in the other provinces of the Union. Mean- 
while, as the Colony expanded, superior courts with local jurisdiction 
were set up: the Eastern Districts Court at Grahamstown in 1864, 
and the Griqualand West Court at Kimberley in 1882. 

After the promulgation of the Charter of Justice the Cape Colony 
began to feel the steady and growing influence of English legal 
principles and ideas. Modifications of the old law were introduced, 
partly by legislation. Sometimes such legislation had the immediate 
effect of destroying the operation of great portions of the old law and 
of substituting in its place some corresponding portion of the English 
law; sometimes it merely repealed or modified old rules of law which 
were considered unsuitable to modern conditions, and sometimes it 
introduced new provisions, adapted from English legislation, to meet 
the needs of an advancing civilisation. The introduction of the jury 
system also made it necessary and convenient to adopt the English 
laws of criminal procedure and evidence. 

^ Ordinances 32, 33 of 1827. 

* Ordinance 14 of 1847, Act 20 of 1856, Act 9 of 1857, Act 21 of 1876, Act 43 of 1885, 
Act 32 of 1917. 

* Ordinance 37 of 1828. * Ordinance 39 of 1828. 

® Ordinances 40 of 1828 and 73 of 1830. 

* Ordinance 62 of 1829. ’ Ordinance 72 of 1830. 

® Ordinances 103, 104, 105 of 1833. * Ordinances 64 of 1829 ^ of 1843. 
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The growth of commerce and the emergence of new conceptions, 
such as patents, trade marks, copyright and companies with limited 
liability, required new legislation. This was copied from English 
precedent. The Gape Insolvency Acts^ were largely copies from the 
English bankruptcy legislation, though they retained many of the 
principles of Roman-Dutch Law. In 1865 a Merchant Shipping Act 
was passed incorporating certain sections of the English Merchant 
Shipping Act of 1854. Under the old Roman-Dutch L.aw a child 
could not be entirely disinherited by his parents, but Act 26 of 1873 
and Act 23 of 1874 introduced freedom of testation. Section 2 of the 
former Act furnishes an interesting illustration of the living force and 
persistence of the Roman Law. It reads as follows: “From and after 
the taking effect of this Act the sixth law of the ninth title of the fifth 
book of the Code of Justinian, commencing with the words Hac 
Edictali^ and commonly called or known as the Law or Lex Hac 
Edictali^ shall be and the same is hereby repealed.” Again, in 1879, 
by the General Law Amendment Act, the English Law was sub- 
stituted for the Roman-Dutch Law in all questions relating to mari- 
time and shipping law, fire, life and marine insurance; stoppage 
in transitu and bills of lading; and certain legal rights recognised by 
the Roman-Dutch Law were abolished, viz. the right of a lessee to 
claim a remission of rent in certain circumstances where he has 
suffered loss from inundation, tempest or other misfortune, and the 
right of one party to a contract of sale to cancel it when the price paid 
was more than double or less than half the value of the thing sold. 
Still later the Bills of Exchange Act of 1893 passed which is 
practically identical with the English Act. 

Legislation, however, was not the only means by which English 
Law influenced the Roman-Dutch Law. Many of the Judg ap- 
pointed from 1828 onwards had been trained in the English Law and 
some did not know the Dutch language; the Charter made provision 
for the admission as barristers only of men who had been admitted 
in England, Scotland or Ireland, or who had obtained degrees at 
Oxford, Cambridge or Dublin. Besides, the English Law was a living 
system, with text-books and law reports easily available, whereas 
the Roman-Dutch Law had ceased to be administered in the Nether- 
lands after the end of the eighteenth century. The Batavian and Cape 
statutes were difficult to obtain and were only available in manu- 
script, and the Netherlands statutes were in the Dutch language, 
whereas since 1828 the language of the Courts was English.^ The 
works of the Roman-Dutch commentators were in the Dutch language 
or in medieval Latin, many of them printed in black letter type and 
bound in bulky volumes. Human nature being what it is, the easy 
way in such circumstances was the way most often followed. Judges 

^ Ordinances 64 of 1829 and 6 of 1843. 

■ Section 32, Chattel of Justice. 
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and lawyers, when confronted with a problem, had neither the time 
nor the energy for research into the Roman-Dutch authorities, and 
when a convenient English precedent was available, it was easy to 
follow it, with, perhaps, the qualification added, as a salve to the 
judicial conscience, that the English law was not in conflict with 
Roman-Dutch principles. The fact that the final Court of Appeal 
from the Cape was the Privy Council was another factor which 
assisted the incorporation of English principles into the Roman-Dutch 
Law, because Judges were naturally inclined to give great weight to 
any decision or dictum in a judgment of that Court. 

The disappearance of antiquated rules of Roman-Dutch Law was 
also facilitated by the respect paid in Roman-Dutch Law to custom. 
Custom can both create and destroy law, and even statute law may 
become inoperative through obsolescence, at any rate statute law 
prior to 1806.^ Consequently, any Dutch statute or common law rule, 
which has fallen into disuse or which is inconsistent with modern 
customs, may be held by the Courts of Law to be no longer of force 
and effect in South Africa. This principle is a very powerful instru- 
ment in modifying the law, because it renders the Courts free to 
discard obsolete rules of law and to adapt a medieval system to the 
needs of the present day. 

The introduction of so many English Law principles into the law 
of South Africa is not by any means a matter for regret; South African 
law has undoubtedly been strengthened and enriched thereby, but 
the slipshod legislative methods of its introduction have given rise 
to difficulties, some of which still await or defy solution. 

It may appear a matter for legitimate surprise, in view of the assault 
upon it of the English system, that the Roman-Dutch Law should 
have survived at all. But the Supreme Court was fortunate in its 
judges, who showed not merely a loyal adherence to the direction of 
the Charter that the old law should be preserved, but also considerable 
skill and industry in understanding and interpreting that law. The 
example set in the early days by Menzies (1828-50), from whose 
notebooks the first Cape Law Reports were compiled, was followed 
with equal ability by Bell (1853-73), Cloete (1855-66) and Water- 
meyer (1857-67). Finally, with the appointment as Chief Justice, in 
1873, of John Henry de Villiers (later Lord de Villiers) the battle was 
won;^ for while the passage of time and the growth of legal research 
may have a little diminished his reputation as a master of Roman- 
Dutch Law, it has served only to illuminate the more brightly his ability 
to harmonise its rules with the broad spirit of equity and the demands 
of the conditions of to-day; so that although particular judgments of 
his are now seen to have been wrong, his mark is nevertheless set upon 
the law of South Africa as indelibly as is that of Lord Chief Justice 

1 See Seaville v. Colley (9 S.G. at p. 39) and Green v. Fitzgerald (1914 A.D. at p. 88). 

* See Walker, E. A., Lord de Villiers and his Times ^ chap. v. 
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Coke upon the law of England. The work which de Villiers did in the 
Gape Colony W2is carried on by a number of distinguished Judges on 
the Transvaal bench, who, as barristers, had been influenced by the 
practice of the Gape Supreme Gourt. 

With the bench devoted to the maintenance of the Roman-Dutch 
Law, it was inevitable that efforts would be made to facilitate the 
study and quotation of the older authorities, and thus, within the last 
fifty years, English translations of many works originally written in 
Latin or Dutch have appeared, and valuable South African textbooks 
on divers legal subjects have been published. These have made 
research easier and encouraged a proper study of the Roman-Dutch 
Law. Perhaps there is an inclination to-day to delve too deeply into 
the past and in the decision of a case to place reliance upon the 
opinion of some medieval writer on Roman Law, without a due 
appreciation of his importance or of the changes wrought by custom 
in the intervening centuries. 

Until the early nineteenth century all development of the Roman- 
Dutch Law in South Africa took place in the Cape Colony, but when 
settlers crossed the Orange River and founded the neighbouring states, 
matters changed. In the Transvaal, the Thirty-thre Articles of 1844 
adopted, as the basis of their law, the Dutch Law, ‘‘but in a modified 
form and in accordance with the customs of South Africa”. In 1858, 
the Grondwet established Courts of [a) Landdrost, [b) Landdrost and 
Heemraden, and {c) a superior court of three Landdrosts and twelve 
jurymen [gesworen). In September 1859, Volksraad decided that 
van der Linden’s Institutes should be the law book [Wetboek) of the 
Transvaal, and when that work did not deal with the subject clearly, 
or at all, then the Wetboek of van Leeuwen and Grotius’ Introduction to 
the Law of Holland should be binding on the Courts. Subsequently, 
by Proclamation 14 of 1902, the common law of the Transvaal was 
declared to be the Roman-Dutch Law. In 1877 an Act was passed 
establishing a high Gourt of Justice consisting of three judges; this 
was confirmed in 1883,^ and thereafter the constitution and functions 
of the High Court were similar to those existing in the Gape Colony, 
while the functions of an inferior court were carried out by a Land- 
drost. After the Peace of Vereeniging two superior courts were 
created, one in Pretoria and one in Johannesburg, and, instead of 
Landdrosts, Resident Magistrates were appointed to act as inferior 
courts of justice in the different districts. 

The Free State developed on similar lines. The Roman-Dutch Law 
was adopted from the start,^ and the courts were at first Landdrosts 
and Heemraden ; then, in 1 874, a High Court was set up as the Superior 
Court,® and Landdrosts as inferior courts;^ and then, after the annexa- 
tion in 1900, a High Gourt and inferior Courts of Resident Magistrate.^ 

Natal was, in 1845, annexed to the Gape Colony, and an ordinance 

^ Law 3 of 1883. ^ Law Book of igoi, ch. i. * Ibid. ch. ii. 

* Ibid. ch. IV. ® Ordinances 4 and 7 of 1902. 
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was promulgated^ introducing into Natal the Roman-Dutch Law 
“as the same has been and is accepted and administered by the legal 
tribunals of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope” and empowering 
the Goveinor to appoint Magistrates in Natal. In the same year an 
ordinance was promulgated creating a district court for Natal pre- 
sided over by a Recorder. Local legislation has very largely followed 
Cape precedent, but the influence of English law has been greater; 
even the Statute of Frauds being thought worthy of imitation. 

Southern Rhodesia has adopted the law of the Cape Colony as it 
was on 10 June 1891.^ In 1919 the Roman-Dutch Law as existing and 
applied in the Cape of Good Hope on 24 December 1919 was intro- 
duced into the mandated territory of South-West Africa.® 

The Native Territories, forming part of the Union of South Africa, 
are subject to special legislation under which native custom is largely 
recognised and enforced by special courts, the broad general principle 
being that as between Europeans the Roman-Dutch Law is enforced, 
while native customs are applied to suits between natives. The 
Transkei, however, possesses a Penal Code which came into force in 
1886 and is in the main an accurate codification of the criminal law 
of the Cape Colony. 

With the passing of the South Africa Act in September 1909 the 
period of primary development was at an end, and a period of 
assimilation and codification was ushered in. That Act created a 
Supreme Court for the whole of South Africa, consisting of an Appel- 
late Division, a Provincial Division for each of the four Provinces, 
and a number of local Divisions with jurisdiction limited to a part 
of their respective Provinces — the Eastern Districts Local Division at 
Grahamstown, that of Griqualand West at Kimberley, and that of the 
Witwatersrand at Johannesburg. The Appellate Division consists of 
a Chief Justice and four Judges of Appeal. It is the supreme court of 
appeal in both criminal and civil matters for the whole Union, as 
well as for the Mandated Territory and Southern Rhodesia. Each 
Provincial Division consists of a Judge-President and a number of 
puisne judges, sitting at the provincial capitals but regularly going 
on circuit through the larger towns. The Provinces are divided into 
a number of magisterial districts, each with a paid Resident Magistrate, 
who has jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, limited by amount 
(civil, £200 or more by consent; criminal, six months imprisonment 
and fine of £50) and also by subject matter. 

The Appellate Division sits to administer the Roman-Dutch Law 
as it has been received in South Africa. In general, no Provincial 
decision is authoritative for the Union until it has received the sanction 
of the Appellate Division. The task of interpreting an ancient code 
in the light of modern conditions is no easy one, and is made more 
difficult in South Africa by the rarity of some of the early legal works 

Ordinance 12 of 1845. 

Proclamation, Cape Government Gazette, 16 June 1891. 


* Proclamation 21 of 1919. 
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and the obscurity of many of their writers. But it is universally 
admitted that the Appellate Division has achieved a remarkable 
degree of success, avoiding, on the one hand, the perpetuation of 
ancient subtleties merely because they are ancient and, on the other 
hand, the abandonment of sound principles merely because they are 
not shared by other codes. The process, however, has still a long way 
to go. It is still possible for an apparently sound line of modem cases 
to be upset by reference to a seventeenth-century civilian, and for a 
doctrine which has been thought dead for a hundred years to rear its 
anachronistic head in the midst of the affairs of to-day. 

The legislative output since Union has been profuse, most of it 
designed to repeal pre-Union Acts and consolidate the statutory laws 
of the different colonies upon various subjects into new comprehensive 
measures. The day is not far distant when pre-Union statutes, still 
in force, will fill only one very small volume. 

It remains to say a word as to the content of the law. The Law of 
Persons is almost pure Roman-Dutch Law. The age of majority is 
twenty-one for both sexes. Below that age, a minor is under the 
guardianship either of his parent, or of a tutor appointed by the father 
by will, or by the Court as ‘‘upper guardian’’, and is incapable of 
binding himself by contract except beneficially to himself. The 
common law effect of marriage is to create a community of all pro- 
perty in equal shares, the husband having the marital power which 
includes complete power of control over the property, the wife 
becoming a minor incapable of contracting except for necessaries or 
in trade. But though such marriages persist in the rural districts, the 
commoner form among educated people is by antenuptial contract, 
which usually excludes the marital power and leaves the wife in the 
same position in respect of her property as if she were not mairied. 
On the dissolution of a marriage in community, the property is 
divided into two equal shares, one of which goes to the side of the 
husband or according to his disposition, the other going to the side 
of the wife or according to her disposition. Divorce in South Africa 
is granted either for adultery or for malicious desertion after a pre- 
liminary order for restitution of conjugal rights, the latter ground in 
practice often amounting to consent. A remarkable feature of divorce 
practice in undefended cases is the facility with which the Courts as- 
sume jurisdiction onex parte evidence of domicile by the plaintiff spouse. 

With regard to the devolution of property on death, intestate 
succession was a subject on which the law of South Holland differed 
from that of North Holland. There being no reason why South Africa 
should favour either of the two sub-provinces, the matter was settled 
by a resolution of the Governor and Council dated 19 June 1714, 
which adopted the terms of the Charter for the East Indies of 1661. 
This Charter represented a compromise between the two codes, 
incorporating the less fortunate provisions of both. Under it the 
widow, if she has any right of succession at all (which is doubtful). 
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comes in only next before the Crown ; there is no rule of primogeniture ; 
representation is unlimited; and the rules as to succession where one 
grandparent survives are so obscure that they are still a matter of 
controversy. As for succession by will, the old limitations on freedom 
of testation, which the Roman and Roman-Dutch Law imposed for 
the benefit of the children, were removed in the Cape as earlyas 1873, 
and later in the other three Provinces. The formalities for the making 
of wills are English. The most remarkable type of will is the mutual 
will of husband and wife, which frequently has the effect of leaving 
the surviving spouse in possession of one-half of the estate and in 
ownership of the other but without any power of testation in respect 
of either. A testator has power to ivwposc fidei commissa on beneficiaries 
under his will, which are binding at any rate until the fourth genera- 
tion. Hence complicated settlements by way of Jidei commissum and 
substitution are not uncommon. But the law favours free power of 
disposition and the early vesting of rights, and in case of doubt will 
prefer the less to the more complicated interpretation. 

With regard to the Law of Things, the ownership of land presents 
some interesting features. In the early days of the Cape settlement, 
although freehold tenure was not unknown, the commonest form of 
holding agricultural land was by precarious tenure, the holding being 
known as a ‘‘loan place’’. Gradually, however, there grew up a 
system of “perpetual quitrent”, the rights and obligations under 
which were substantially those of the Roman emphyteusis; and at the 
same time the precarious nature of the loan tenure was modified by 
custom in the direction of permanence and heritability. Finally, by 
a proclamation of Sir John Cradock (6 August 1813), leave was given 
to all holders of loan places to convert them into perpetual quitrent 
tenure. Land at the present day in South Africa is therefore either 
unalienated Crown land, freehold, or quitrent. The ninety-nine-year 
lease is almost unknown except for mineral rights. The conditions of 
quitrent tenure vary from Province to Province; but generally the 
incidents consist in payment of a yearly sum to the Crown, incomplete 
power of alienation, and the reservation to the Crown of certain rights, 
the most important of which are the right to all minerals, the right 
to resume for public purposes (sometimes without compensation), 
and the right to take material for road-building. Title to land is 
registered in an office open to public inspection, in which are also 
registered all burdens on land whether of the nature of servitudes or 
of mortgage-bonds. The law of water-rights, which is statutory and 
based on Roman Law, and the law of mining form special branches 
of extreme complexity. 

The Law of Obligations is strongly individual. It has at last been 
established, after a long controversy between the Cape and the 
Transvaal Courts, that, in contract, neither form nor consideration is 
in general required; any agreement is actionable if made seriously 
and deliberately and with the intention that a lawful obligation 
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should be created. Contracts may be made for the benefit of third 
parties, who by accepting them may sue upon them. Whether a 
contract is complete on acceptance of an offer or whether notification 
of acceptance is necessary, and whether such notification if sent by 
post must reach the offeror, are questions not yet authoritatively 
decided, though existing decisions favour the English rule on grounds 
based on Roman-Dutch authority. Among particular contracts, the 
law of sale exhibits certain peculiarities, which arise mainly from two 
sources. The one is the Civil Law rule as to the passing of ownership, 
dominium passing only on delivery coupled with payment of the price 
or the giving of credit. The other consists in the fact that the anomalies 
of Roman law in respect of remedies for breach of contract (anomalies 
arising from the history of the law of sale) have not yet been resolved 
in South Africa. Generally, it may be said that the law is more 
favourable to the buyer and less so to the seller than in English law, the 
maxim caveat emptor being of limited application only. The effects 
of fraud and mistake are substantially the same as in other 
systems. 

In the Law of Delicts, South Africa has witnessed a very remarkable 
extension and development of the principles of the Lex Aquilia, com- 
parable with and consequent upon the developmem achieved by the 
jurists of the Empire. The result has been to produce a generalised 
theory of negligence, which is not afraid to leave wide discretion to 
the tribunals in applying it to particular states of fact. The law of 
contributory negligence, and the effect of the concurrence of the 
negligence of two independent agents, has of late years been the 
subject of close analysis. Coupled with this there has been an in- 
teresting series of cases on the right of dependants to maintain an 
action for loss of support consequent on the death of the bread- '^vinner, 
an action which is derived not from statute but from the common law. 
In other branches of the law of delict South Africa is less individual ; 
her law of nuisance for example is almost pure English law. 

In Criminal Law, the Transkei Native Code already referred to has 
not, as might have been expected, inspired any general measures of 
codification, though the unsatisfactory state of the early authorities 
(which seldom draw even the elementary distinction between crime 
and civil wrong) renders such codification every day more desirable. 
The principal peculiarity lies in the very wide scope of such crimes 
as fraud, injuria, and theft; and, in matters of procedure, in the com- 
bination of English ideas with a system of state control of prosecutions. 
The common law is if anything more favourable to the accused even 
than is English law; but such statutory crimes as stock theft and 
liquor offences swing the balance well over to the other side. The 
principal requirement, apart from the question of a code, is a Court 
of Criminal Appeal on the facts since the Appellate Division now has 
power to hear appeals only on points of law. 
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CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

The cultural development of a country in which two peoples of 
the same race, but with different ideals and different standards of 
value, live side by side, necessarily presents so many points of com- 
parison and contrast that a true estimate of its progress is difficult. 
Afrikanders and British are not so far removed from each other 
culturally as to admit of the subject being treated from opposite 
aspects. Their association in South Africa has been too close for that. 
The cultural development of each has indeed lain along lines of its 
own; but the one has so markedly influenced the other that it is 
possible to recognise, even at the present stage, the beginnings of a 
national South African culture that is assimilating to itself the best 
and most lasting characteristics of the cultural development of each 
section, fashioning from them a culture as representative of the coun- 
try as that which is being evolved in almost analogous circumstances 
in Canada. 

At present these begiimings are fragmentary, so that it is still per- 
missible to distinguish between “English” and “Afrikaans” culture 
in South Africa; differences in language, outlook, education and his- 
tory still tend to give an impression that the cultural development of 
the two sections is divergent rather than parallel. A brief account of 
that development may, however, help to dispel this impression and 
present the position in a more hopeful light. 

When the Cape Colony was founded by the Dutch East India 
Company the United Provinces stood culturally in the front rank in 
Europe. At first little was done to establish that homeland culture 
within the Company’s sphere of activity, for the settlers, during 
practically the first hundred years, were soldiers and husbandmen, 
sailors and artisans, handymen and clerical employees of the Company 
— men of little culture; while the higher officials, some of whom 
were men of birth and education, regarded the colony merely as a 
temporary domicile. The country was for the most part entirely un- 
explored and settlers found little time to occupy themselves with 
matters that did not touch their immediate comfort and welfare. They 
brought little that was not essentially useful to them in their work of 
discovery and colonisation. The French refugees of 1688, it is true, 
introduced a cultural leaven that, however slight in extent and de- 
gree, was destined to have considerable influence; but long after their 
coming distinguished visitors from Europe found merely a community 
engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, in which a handful of 
ministers and “sick-comforters ” ofthe Dutch Reformed Churchformed 
practically the only link with the culture of the homeland. 
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During the eighteenth century the colony evolved along natural 
lines. Economic considerations, an increased burgher population, 
growing resentment against the paternal rule of the Company and, to 
put it in a word, acclimatisation contributed the beginnings of a 
cultural development that was fostered and encouraged by wise 
Governors of the stamp of Chavonnes (1714) and Ryk Tulbagh 
(1751)5 the friend and correspondent of Linnaeus. The centre of cul- 
ture was the Castle at Cape Town, the first important building 
erected in the colony. From the Castle radiated whatever cultural 
influence there was to later urban centres at Stellenbosch, Paarl, 
Swellendam and Uitenhage, each of which became the seat of a 
magistrate and of a clergyman. Education was still primitive but a 
few schools were established, although the population of the rural 
districts remained dependent upon itinerant teachers and private en- 
terprise. That the percentage of illiterates among the white population 
was small was due undoubtedly to the insistence by the Church that 
its communicants should at least be able to read the Bible. 

Indeed, no account of the cultural development of the colony in its 
early stages would be complete without a tribute to the influence of 
the churches. The early settlers were members of the Reformed 
Church of Holland, which fulfilled, to the best of its ability, and with 
the full approval and support of the Company, its obligations towards 
them. Van Riebeeck brought with him William Wijlant, “consoler of 
the sick” or hospitaler, who was bound by his instructions to conduct 
morning and evening service daily, a morning and afternoon service 
on Sundays, and services for the sick. The mother congregation at 
Amsterdam trained ministers lor service in the East, who, after 
ordination, were regarded as officials of the Company, ranking in 
order of precedence immediately below the merchants. The educa- 
tional standard for an aspirant to the ministry was high, and only a 
man whose learning was vouched for by two members of the Amster- 
dam Classis and two Directors of the Company v/as permitted to 
proceed as minister to the Company’s stations. At settlements where 
there was no official preacher, the “ sick-comforters ” looked after 
the spiritual needs of the colonists, but they were not authorised to 
administer the sacraments. Fully qualified ministers alone could ad- 
minister baptism and holy communion, and for the first thirteen years 
of its existence, the tiny station at the Cape was dependent for these 
ministrations on the chance visits of pastors from Europe or the East. 
It was only in 1665 that Jan van Arckel was appointed as first regular 
minister at the Cape. Van Arckel found that “notwithstanding the 
fact that we have here a large garrison, and many burghers and 
colonists, it is a regrettable fact that we have altogether but twenty- 
two communicants, both male and female”.^ He baptised both 
European and slave children, for the Dutch Reformed congregations 

1 Faure, A., Redtjoeringy 1852. 
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allowed natives and half-castes, bond and free, to attend services in the 
same church. Indeed, there can be no question about the liberal 
attitude of that early church at the Cape in contrast to the stem pro- 
hibitory policy of the Company which, in theory at least, permitted 
no other religion but the Reformed to exist in its settlements, denied 
all rights to Roman Catholics, and put obstacles in the way of even 
Lutherans and the French Huguenots who desired to form or to main- 
tain their own congregations. The Reformed preachers themselves 
were tolerant and conciliatory, and there is no reason to suppose that 
the burgher population was more rigorously inclined. The latter, in- 
deed, took its religion seriously, but not fanatically. On Sundays, if no 
licensed preacher was available at the church, the ‘‘sick-comforter’’ 
conducted service and usually read a sermon. Every householder 
daily conducted a simple morning and evening service at which all 
who dwelt under his roof were present. The service consisted of the 
reading of a chapter out of the Bible, an extempore prayer, and the 
singing of a psalm from the rhymed psalmody compiled by Peter 
Datheen, replaced at a later date by the hymnology of Voet and 
Ghijsen which contained, in addition to the psalms, a number of 
hymns. This simple ritual is followed to-day on country farms where 
modem indifference and the motor car have not made it superfluous. 
Its observance tended to keep alive a certain interest in reading and 
in singing, so that most visitors to the Cape in those early days testify 
to the love of music among the colonists. 

The congregation established at Cape Town in 1665, and others set 
up elsewhere later on, were controlled by the Company, which ap- 
pointed and paid the minister and sent a member of the Council of 
Policy to hold a watching brief at all meetings of the kerkraad or con- 
sistory. This congregational council was, however, composed of 
deacons and elders in whose selection the congregation itself had a 
very definite share. In practice this dual control does not appear to 
have interiered with the growth of the congregations, though it doubt- 
less gave rise to occasional difficulties. From 1672 till January 1704, 
services were held in the Council Chamber in the Castle; but in the 
latter year they began to be held in the Groote Kerk in the present 
Adderley Street, which had been built by the Cape Town congrega- 
tion. Other congregations were established in 1685 at Stellenbosch 
and the Paarl, and another a year or two later among the French 
refugees at Drakenstein; but Stellenbosch had to rely on the services, 
on alternate Sundays, of the French pastor, Pierre Simond, until 
1694; the Paarl had no regular minister of its own till 17145 and the 
French at Drakenstein had to conduct their services in private houses 
till their church was completed in 1 720. Thereafter, no new congrega- 
tions or churches were founded in the rapidly expanding colony until 
1745. And, by that time, French was practically a dead language at 
the Gape. As late as 1 724 the Company sanctioned the appointment 
of a French reader on condition that this was the last such appoint- 
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ment. With the gradual cessation of regular services in French and its 
supersession in the school by the official language, the French im- 
migrants lost their cultural isolation and were gradually 2issimilated 
to the Dutch-speaking population. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, the cultural state of the 
colony was still primitive. Such culture as it had, it undoubtedly 
owed to the Dutch Reformed Church. That Church exercised its in- 
fluence mainly through the catechism classes that it held for candidates 
for confirmation. These candidates were boys and girls of adolescent 
age who could read and write, and who were generally required to 
spend a period varying from two to six months under the immediate 
supervision of the clergyman, by whom they were instructed in church 
history, general knowledge and singing. The pastor was the one 
centre of cultural influence in the village. He was usually a cultured 
man, who had received a university education in Holland, a good 
classical scholar and, with few exceptions, a man of broad human 
sympathy and a liberal outlook. It was fortunate for the colonists 
that they had the services of such men, and there can be no doubt 
that but for the cultural influence emanating from the clergy, the 
population of the colony would have degenerated to a far worse de- 
gree than it actually did. 

There were, however, at the most, only a dozen places of Christian 
worship in the whole colony in 1800: seven Dutch Reformed Churches 
at Cape Town, Stellenbosch, the Paarl, Malmesbury (Zwartland), 
Tulbagh (Roodezand), Swellendam and Graaff-Reinet ; the Lutheran 
Church at Cape Town, and the recently founded Moravian Mission 
at Genadendal. The pioneer London Missionary Society missionaries 
had just arrived but had not yet fixed upon the sphere of their labours. 
Thereafter the multiplication of churches and missions was com- 
paratively rapid. During the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Dutch Reformed Church recruited some of its pastors from Scotland ; 
but although these new recruits were men of high principle, undoubted 
learning, and administrative ability, their influence has not been 
altogether salutary. To them Dutch Calvinism of to-day owes the 
narrower outlook and rigid conser\^atism that makes it akin to the 
intolerancy of Puritanism, and an exaggerated insistence upon Sab- 
batarianism that is altogether foreign to the Dutch character. To 
them, too, must be ascribed the introduction of English into the 
services of the Church as early as 1865. their influence must be 
admitted as a factor in the general cultural development of the 
country. They did their utmost to encourage education, they sup- 
ported missionary enterprise, and they brought into their work a 
spirit of sincerity and self-sacrifice that has made their memories 
dear to their congregations for all time. 

For the purposes of this chapter it would be irrelevant to detail 
further the history of the Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa. 
The internal dissensions that split it in the mid-nineteenth century 
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were more dogmatic and political in character than cultural, yet 
even they had some cultural significance because the population took 
an active interest in them. At present there are three main branches 
of Dutch Calvinism in South Africa. The oldest and largest is the 
Dutch Reformed Church {Mederduits Gereformeerde Kerk)y consolidated 
by Act No. 23 of 1911, with 349 congregations, a membership of 
310,065, and 173 mission congregations with a membership of 49,562. 
The second is the Reformed Church of South Africa [Die Gerefor- 
meerde Kerk)y with 85 congregations and a total membership of 43,207. 
The third is the Nederduits Hervormde Kerk^ the official Church of the 
first South African Republic, with 41 congregations and a total 
membership of 37,500. The Dutch Reformed Church has a theo- 
logical seminary at Stellenbosch, where since the second half of the 
nineteenth century it has trained its own ministers, and an influential 
official organ Die Kerkbode which has probably the largest circulation 
of any weekly periodical in the country. The Reformed Church has 
a theological school at Potchefstroom, and a bi-monthly official 
journal Die Kerkblad, The Nederduitse Kerk trains its ministers at the 
theological faculty of the University of Pretoria, and its official journal 
is a monthly periodical, De Hervormer, The three branches taken 
together have fully 1,250,000 adherents, thus making the Dutch Re- 
formed Church the largest Christian community in South Africa. 

The oldest of the other denominations in point of establishment is 
the Lutheran Church. Among the early settlers there were several 
members of the Lutheran Church, who found to their astonishment 
that they were not allowed to build their own church at Cape Town, 
although in Holland no interference with their services had been ex- 
perienced. Down to the year 1770 Lutheran services were held in 
private houses. In that year the Lutheran Church in Strand Street 
was built, and to-day the Church has a membership of 260,905.^ The 
Roman Catholics were for long forbidden to organise themselves, but 
in 1820 permission was given and they now number some 143,000. 
The Wesleyan Methodist Church of South Africa dates from 1816 and 
now has a membership of 833,000. The Presbyterian Church of 
South Africa established its first congregation in 1813, and to-day, 
after many vicissitudes, counts nearly 200,000 members, while the 
Congregational Churches, originally closely connected with the 
London Missionary Society, have a present membership of 157,000. 

In a sense the Anglican Church of the Province of South Africa 
dates from the time of the first English occupation of the Cape; but 
the number of its adherents was small and its growth gradual till the 
creation of its first diocese, that of Cape Town, in 1847. In 1853 the 
outlying portions of this vast diocese were formed into the separate 
dioceses of Grahamstown and Natal, and, in 1859, of St Helena. 
Since then the growth of the Church has been rapid. It acquired 

^ These and the following figures include ail adherents irrespective of race. 
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self-government in 1870, and has exerted a cultural influence upon 
all sections of the community that has certainly not been less powerful 
than that of other denominations. Its twelve dioceses, extending 
far beyond the borders of the Union, minister to nearly 720,000 
members. Like the Roman Catholic Church, it exerts its chief 
cultural influence through education. It possesses several training 
colleges; its schools may justifiably be ranked as centres of in- 
tellectual training for the youth, and the broad liberalism of its 
educational policy has been a factor of considerable importance in 
the cultural development of South Africa. 

The respective importance of the various denominations may be 
gauged by the proportion of members of each to the total European 
population, the percentages being as follows: Dutch Reformed (in- 
cluding all three Calvinistic Denominations), 55*21 ; Church of Eng- 
land, 19*35; Wesleyan Methodist, 6*76; Presbyterian, 4*94; Roman 
Catholic, 4*03; Congregational, 0*70; Lutheran, 1*26.^ 

In the enumeration of these religious-cultural factors, the missions 
must not be overlooked. Their importance, from a historical point of 
view, is obvious to anyone who wishes to understand the psychological 
causes of some of the outstanding events and some of the isolated 
incidents in the history of South i^rica. Down to the very end of the 
eighteenth century little progress had been made in organised mission 
work in Southern Africa, although the Roman Catholics under the 
Portuguese had established a few stations near the Zambesi. Quite 
early in the nineteenth century, however, missionaries were active in 
various parts of the country, as we noted at length in earlier chapters. 
Chief among the societies that sent out volunteers from Europe were 
the Moravians, whose stations at Mamre and Genadendal were re- 
garded with complacency by officials and colonists, and the Tiundon 
Missionary Society, whose zealous but not always knowledgeable 
championship of non-European interests was less popular in official 
circles and anathema in the frontier districts. In 1816 the Barmen 
and Berlin Societies from Germany entered the mission field, where, 
by dint of good organisation, strict discipline, and the excellent re- 
sults produced, they rapidly won a high reputation that has survived 
to this day. Against those missions that unostentatiously strove to 
inculcate into the aborigines and half-castes the dignity of labour, 
established schools where handicrafts as well as the three R’s were 
taught, and showed themselves as solicitous for the interests of the 
white settlers in their neighbourhood as for those of the natives more 
immediately under their charge, there was never any resentment. In 
the far-off desolate parts where they settled they formed small centres 
of civilisation, some of which in time became flourishing mixed com- 
munities. Such was the town of Worcester (1820), wherein the mis- 
sion congregation possessed a fine steepled church, an excellent brass 
^ Official Tear Book of the Union of South Africa, No. 8 (1925), p. 286. 
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band, a mcxiel native location and a large native school before the 
European populace had advanced sufficiently to have a pastor and 
school of its own. 

In spite of mistakes, the general influence of the missionaries has 
been all to the good; they began the study of native philology; and, 
in their own persons, provided a small but valuable leaven of men and 
women endued with a spirit of self-sacrificing zeal that has con- 
tributed something to the formation of national character. It is a 
remarkable fact that many South Africans who have distinguished 
themselves in political and cultural life trace their descent from early 
nineteenth-century missionaries. The explanation of this may be that 
the children of missionaries were brought up in more cultured homes 
than those of the majority of the rural settlers, and were sent, at a 
comparatively early age, to complete their education in Europe. 

During the half century from 1750 till 1800, there is little evidence 
of cultural development. The population, though much increased, 
was still largely composed of uncultured citizens, whose only links 
with the culture of the homeland were the church, a few schools, and 
sporadic intercourse with the visitors who from time to time traversed 
the settlement. These links, moreover, existed in the towns only. The 
rural population was scattered and isolated and little interested in 
matters that did not directly affect agricultural or pastoral pursuits. 
For them practically the only available reading material was the 
Bible, supplemented by a few devotional books. Education meant 
the ability to read the Scriptures with moderate facility, to add up 
simple figures, and to write their requirements in the plainest style. 
There were among them artisans, workers in metal and wood, handi- 
craftsmen, masons, thatchers and carpenters, who, trained in a good 
school, were able to reproduce from memory or design whatever they 
required on their farms or in their households. But of these skilled 
artisans quite as many were non-Europeans as Europeans. Even to-day, 
plastering m the Cape Province is almost exclusively in the hands of 
non-Eurc peans, while stone-cutting is an entirely white trade. The 
simple, flat style of architecture with the high curved gables and the 
deep stoeps, used with so much effect in the construction of dwelling 
houses and, better still, in the fine magisterial residences (drostdies), 
owes as much to these non-European workmen as to the white settlers. 
Slave labour allowed the more prosperous colonists to develop and 
beautify their farms in a manner that in modern times would demand 
far more capital and organisation than the average agriculturist has 
at his disposal, and the extensive plantations of oak and poplar, 
willow or olive, which were to be found on some farms — notably at 
those of the van der Stels — could serve to some extent as an index 
of the leisured, calm monotony that constituted the life of the well- 
to-do Cape Colonist in the old south-western districts. 

The more cultured colonist of the first century of settlement had 
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regarded the colony as a temporary abode. Governor Tulbagh (1751), 
indeed, was probably an exception to this rule, but Swellengrebel, the 
first colonist to reach the same pinnacle of official ambition (1739), 
elected to spend his retii ement in Europe instead of in the country he 
had done so much to improve. It was only in the second century of 
settlement that these more cultured colonists began to feel, what the 
rural population had probably felt long before, the appeal of a 
domicile that, with all its disadvantages in contrast with life in Europe, 
held out so much that was attractive. 

A striking example of this tendency was Joachim van Dessin, a 
resident of Gape Town, who died in 1760 and bequeathed his collec- 
tion of over 5000 books to the colony. This collection became the 
nucleus of the famous South African Public Library founded in Cape 
Town in 1818. Sir George Grey in 1861 gave to the library his 
valuable collection of manuscripts, first editions, and incunabula, 
which, together with what is known as the Dessinian collection, make 
it one of the foremost libraries in the Dominions. Its influence has 
been wider than is generally supposed. For a long time it was the 
only library in South Africa that made any pretensions to catering for 
a larger circle than that which patronises a Carnegie institution, and 
to-day it is unquestionably of paramount importance to all research 
students and literary workers in the country. Other libraries have 
since been established, notably at Durban, Johannesburg, Pretoria 
and Bloemfontein, while in nearly every town there is a small open 
collection that dates back to the beginnings of the third century of 
European settlement. 

At the time of the second British occupation of the Cape, the state 
of culture may be judged from the admittedly impartial remarks of 
Commissary J. A. de Mist, a Netherlander, and himself a man 01 some 
literary reputation. He laments that “in general, the young people 
are indolent, and seem to possess an intense prejudice against exerting 
themselves mentally”,^ and ascribes this to the poverty of education 
and the lack of real schooling. At that time, in 1802, there was only 
one school in the colony where Latin was taught. There were four 
elementary schools “under the care of parish clerks”, and the rural 
population depended entirely upon itinerant teachers and upon the 
periodical catechism classes. The British occupation brought no im- 
mediate improvement, but gradually the influx of new settlers, new 
officials, and new tradesmen, the introduction of a new language as 
the official vehicle of expression, and the influence of the cosmopolitan 
life at Gape Town itself, increased the demand for education and 
culture. The establishment of a printing press was a sign of the times ; 
and though it is easy to exaggerate the influence of early dramatic 
activity at the Gape,^ the visits of travelling theatrical troupes, which 

^ de Mist, J. A., Memories p. 201. 

* See Bosnian, F. G., History of the Theatre in South Africa, 
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gave rise to the fashion of private theatricals and led to the intensive 
study of French, Dutch and English plays, promoted the development 
of a cultural sense. Yet the cultural influences, such as they were, that 
acted upon the inhabitants of the seaport towns hardly had any effect, 
and, more than thirty years later, a fair and shrewd onlooker could 
write, ‘‘The literary resources of the Boers are few, their oppor- 
tunities of acquiring a knowledge of other countries scanty, and their 
prejudices strong in proportion 

In urban centres cultural development already showed two ten- 
dencies which threatened to become socially and politically an- 
tagonistic. The Dutch, mindful of the fact that the Cape was conquered 
territory, adopted an attitude of negativism, diversified by quarrels 
among themselves. The English found themselves very much in the 
position of the Company’s officials a century before. They had not yet 
had time to acclimatise themselves ; their material interests were not 
altogether the same as those of the other colonists, and they found few 
spiritual or cultural interests in a country which was so different from 
their homeland. They therefore set themselves the task of creating 
these, and, without much parade or any calculated intention, of forcing 
the Dutch-speaking section to keep step with them. Nevertheless, just 
as the local population in the towns had responded to the initiative 
of the French-Batavian garrison a decade or two before and had 
joined heartily in the riot of extravagance that de Mist deplored, so 
it now responded to the novel interests introduced by the new-comers. 
Horse racing, fostered by Lord Charles Somerset, found its warmest 
supporters among the well-to-do Dutch farmers ; flourishing literary 
and dramatic circles were established among the Dutch-speaking 
townsmen, and the need for better education and a wider outlook 
began to be recognised. But while the English section looked to 
England and English culture for help and guidance, the Dutch ele- 
ment naturally endeavoured to strengthen its hold on what remained 
of their original Dutch cultural legacy, which to them was symbolical 
of intellectual national independence. It was at this stage that the 
influence of the language as a factor in cultural development began 
to exert itself. A community in which two languages exist side by side 
is not necessarily privileged above a unilingual community, but, at the 
Cape, where each language had a fine literature and inspiring tradi- 
tions, the cultural value of the situation, productive though it was of 
administrative, social and political difficulties, could not but be great. 
The Dutch element, both then and down to very recent times, ex- 
tracted more benefit from the situation than its English partner. The 
Dutch child, forced to learn English in the schools, stood a chance of 
becoming fluently bilingual and of reaping thereby the benefits of 
both cultures to an extent which the English child, unilingual, and 
with no knowledge whatever of the history, traditions and ideals of 

^ Bunbury, C. J. F., Journal of a Residence at the Cape, p. 184. 
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the other culture, could not possibly rival. True, the latter’s intensive 
education and fuller contact with definite cultural masses tended to 
give him a superiority; but this superiority was slight and passing. 
These were facts that the English section was slow to grasp, and only 
to-day, when to some extent the official coercion that used to be 
applied to the Afrikander child to learn English is being used to in- 
duce the English child to learn Afrikaans, are the English-speakers 
becoming aware of the advantages to be reaped from both cultures. 

It must not be imagined that the value which the Dutch-speaking 
element put upon the neglected study of its own culture in the early 
nineteenth century found expression in any concrete, sectional 
movement, or that its resolve to prove itself the intellectual equal 
of the English element, was universal in its operation. But there 
was a concentration of effort, made possible by the gradual general 
improvement of social and economic conditions, in place of earlier 
sporadic efforts to keep in closer touch with the culture of the 
homeland, which hitherto had been confined to the towns and had 
never Radiated to the country. Though there existed at the Cape 
literary or social clubs analogous to those that existed in Java, these 
possessed but a limited membership and had had practically no 
cultural influence. Now these associations became more popular and 
some of them, like the Afrikaansche Societeit or African Club, and the 
Concordia Club, formed real though perhaps weak centres of culture. 
Freemasonry, too, played a part in this cultural development. The 
Lodge De Goede Hoop was established in 1772, and in 1833 there were 
already in existence no fewer than six Lodges. There were, in addition, 
many benevolent societies, and when in the early ’thirties of the last 
century a strong prohibition movement was started at the Cape, an 
additional impulse was given to the influences that encouraged 
fraternisation between the two sections. The hospitality of Govern- 
ment House, the presence of a large garrison in the capital and of 
British men-of-war at Simonstown, and the improved prosperity of 
the colony contributed to these influences. To these factors must be 
added the comparatively rapid increase of the population, the im- 
migration of several thousand new settlers from England at intervals 
from 1820 onwards, and, what was of still greater importance in the 
cultural history of the country, the emancipation of the slaves. 
Slavery has always had a deterrent influence upon the cultural de- 
velopment of a people, and although slavery at the Cape existed in a 
mild form, its influence upon the mentality of the masters was not less 
apparent there than elsewhere. 

How favourably these various influences worked upon the popula- 
tion as a whole is clearly demonstrable by a comparison of social 
conditions then obtaining with those that had existed half a century 
before. Municipal government was introduced in 1836, and it was 
Beaufort West, a country town, and not the capital, that first took 
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advantage of this measure of local self-government. The population 
was becoming nationally self-conscious, and such self-consciousness 
brought with it a realisation, not only of communal solidarity, but also 
of cultural obligations. The agitation in 1839, consequent upon the 
accusations of the boy immigrant, Trubshaw, and the better known 
revolt, ten years later, against the Home Government’s attempt to 
begin convict transportation to the Cape were examples of this 
dawning sense of national consciousness. 

One of the most powerful factors in improving the cultural environ- 
ment of the settlers was undoubtedly the establishment of the news- 
paper press and its subsequent emancipation from official control and 
censorship. During the first English occupation a Government Gazette 
was issued, the first newspaper of any kind in South Africa. The first 
non-official paper did not appear until January 1824. "This was a 
weekly journal, the South African Commercial Advertiser^ published by 
the printer Greig,^ under the joint editorship of John Fairbairn and 
Thomas Pringle the poet, who were already engaged in literary and 
scholastic enterprises of their own. Fairbairn’s successful fight for the 
liberty of the press against the despotic policy of Lord Charles 
Somerset was followed with keen interest locally, and helped to pro- 
mote the good feeling between the two sections of the population, a 
feeling that persisted even after Fairbairn had championed causes 
with which the majority of colonists could not identify themselves. 
The result of the struggle for the independence of the press was the 
establishment of many newspapers, both in English and Dutch, whose 
influence spread from the towns far into the country districts. There 
is no necessity here to enumerate the names of the most influential 
journals, but something must be said about the later development of 
the newspaper press in South Africa. The first Dutch newspaper, the 
Zuid Afrikaan, was started in 1830 and, with intermissions, lasted al- 
most until to-day as 0 ns Land, a tri-weekly paper. The next year also 
saw the foundation of the long-lived Grahamstown Journal, In 1857 
the Cape Argus, parent of the powerful ‘‘Argus” group of papers, 
appeared in Cape Town, and, far away to the north, the Transvaal 
Government published the first newspaper north of the Vaal. At the 
time of Union in 1910 there were in existence 220 English and Dutch 
newspapers and 8 native journals; in 1924 the number had increased 
to 304 and 16 respectively. There are now both English and Dutch 
dailies in four provincial capitals and principal ports whose standard 
compares favourably with that of other Dominions and even of Great 
Britain. All the daily newspapers have a good cable service, give 
excellent local reports, and are well served by country correspondents, 
while their editorial comment generally is liberal and in many cases 
of a high literary quality. The Dutch press, perhaps, takes itself more 
seriously, is more consciously South African in tone and spirit, and, 

^ Vide supra, p. 249. 
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in some cases at least, definitely tries to subserve a cultural function. 
It has, moreover, consistently encouraged local journalistic talent. 
Hence the editors of the chief Afrikaans papers in the country are 
native-born, while those of the most important English journals are 
not. In the circumstances it is natural that the attention given by the 
Afrikaans press to the cultural ideals of its own section of the people is 
perhaps out of proportion to their importance, while the English press 
has only lately acknowledged the existence of these ideals and does 
comparatively little to inform its readers about them. As a general 
criticism it may be stated that the average Dutch-speaking reader, 
especially in urban centres, studies both English and Dutch news- 
papers and thereby acquaints himself with the views of both sides. 
Even in rural areas the Dutch weekly or daily paper contains an 
epitome of news, opinion, and information that must have its edu- 
cative value. The average English-speaking reader, on the other hand, 
subscribes only to the English press, which rarely records much more 
than the political prejudices of its journalistic partners or rivals. 

All 3 outh African newspapers devote far more attention to sport 
and politics than these two popular subjects deserve, but there are few 
newspapers in the country that are wholly devoid of cultural value. 
One of the outstanding needs of the country is a journal in English 
wholly devoted to literature and art. The Afrikaans section possesses 
an excellent example of such a journal in the literary Brandwag which 
numbers among its contributors the leading writers in that language. 
It also has a popular weekly, Die Hidsgenoot^ to which the English 
Outspan can hardly be compared. 

The progress of education during the first half of the nineteenth 
century was rapid in comparison with that which had taken place 
before. In the latter half of the century it was more rapid ^^till. In 
1829 the South African College was founded at Cape Town as a place 
of higher education, which hoped soon to become a university where 
young South Africans might qualify for professions without having to 
go overseas. The realisation of this high ambition had to wait for 
many years until the substructure of elementary and secondary 
schools throughout the country had been rendered wide and strong 
enough to support a teaching university. Something had already 
been done to that end in 1822, but the real beginning was not made 
until 1839 when the educational system of the colony was reorganised 
under its first Superintendent of Education, James Rose-Innes, and 
local school boards were established. In 1841, mission schools re- 
ceived state grants, and the beginnings of a native college were made 
at Lovedale; and in 1854 the native industrial schools were also 
encouraged by government grants. In 1858 a Board of Public Ex- 
aminers was constituted for the Cape Colony as the forerunner of the 
long-expected university; for already places of secondary education 
were multiplying — the Diocesan College near Cape Town in 1849, 
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Grey College at Bloemfontein in 1854, and, presently, at Stellenbosch 
in 1865, and the Huguenot Collegeat Wellington in 1874. In Natal, the 
Free State, and to a certain extent in the Transvaal, state-aided 
schools were encouraged. Higher education received attention mainly 
in the Cape Colony, where the University Act of 1873^ established an 
examining body modelled on the lines of the University of London, 
and a Higher Education Act was passed in 1874^ which provided 
modest grants-in-aid towards professorial salaries, and building grants 
on the pound for pound principle. Even so, in 1893 the first educational 
survey of the Cape Colony showed that only 23 per cent, of European 
children between the ages of 5 and 14 in a group of districts attended 
government-aided schools. At that time the number of white pupils 
in all schools did not exceed 45,000, and the expenditure on education 
was ^(^181,371 per annum. In Natal the number of white pupils at- 
tending all schools was 470 in 1859; in 1893 it was 7139. For the 
Transvaal the only available statistics show that in 1873 there were 
19 schools with 500 pupils, while in 1893 the number of pupils had 
risen to nearly 6000. In the Orange Free State the number of pupils 
for the corresponding years was 348 and 4088 respectively. 

In judging this somewhat slow progress, it must be borne in mind 
that “there is perhaps no country in the world where the educational 
system has had so many bufferings and tamperings from without. . . . 
At no period was education to any extent the spontaneous expression 
of the ethos or genius of the people. To a very large extent the educa- 
tional system had been the resultant of successive superimpositions of 
systems or bits of systems from without. . . . Natal is unique in that it 
alone has had a relatively uninterrupted English system from the 
time of its inception to the present day. ... In general, it may be said 
of South Africa that whenever a particular system of education did 
not recognise the people’s ingrained love of liberty, their deep re- 
ligious sense, and their desire for self-government, it was doomed to 
failure. Yet many of the educational anomalies that arose subse- 
quently may be ascribed to the fact that the desire for education of 
some sort was generally so keen that the people accepted almost any 
system that did not violate the above principles — whether it was 
educationally sound or not. This was perhaps the reason why such 
sudden changes of policy often took place without their educational 
advisability being questioned by the people”.® 

Since the Union of 1910 the progress of education has been rapid. 
Under the South Africa Act, primary education was made a function 
of the Provincial Councils, and higher education of the Central 
Government. This arrangement has not worked altogether satis- 
factorily, although the statistics show that the number of schools and 

^ Act No. 16, 1873. 

* Act No. 24, 1874. Malherbe, E. G., Education in South Africa^ 1652-1922, p. 106. 

* Ibid, pp. 7 sqq. 
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of pupils has increased, and there is a growing desire to obtain 
greater uniformity than at present exists. In some respects the advance 
has perhaps outstripped the needs of the population. The University 
Acts of 1916^ ended the old examining University of the Gape of 
Good Hope and replaced it with two self-governing universities of the 
usual type, and grouped the remaining smaller and widely scattered 
colleges in the federal University of South Africa. To-day, there are 
four local universities (Cape Town, Stellenbosch, Witwatersrand and 
Pretoria) and the federal university of five constituent colleges which 
have the power of conferring degrees in practically all faculties. More 
than 400 secondary schools ostensibly prepare pupils for admission to 
these institutions ; but it is doubtful whether a European population 
of little more than 1,750,000, with an annual rate of increase of 1*75 
per cent., can support such a prodigal establishment, for the number 
of pupils fit for university training in any school population bears a 
definite relation to the general degree of cultural development of the 
population as a whole. The extension of the secondary school system 
in a province like the Transvaal, where both primary and secondary 
education arc free, has undoubtedly had certain advantageous results, 
but it may be questioned whether these have not been purchased at 
the expense of real cultural benefits more profitable to the community 
in the long run. 

Since the Union, the establishment of teaching universities and the 
rapid development of Afrikaans as a literary language have been the 
outstanding events of cultural significance. All four provinces have 
shared in these developments; but the Cape Province, with its older 
cultural background, has taken the lead and still retains it. 

The early Netherlandish Cape Colonists spoke and wro-e seven- 
teenth-century Dutch, a language no more standardised than con- 
temporary French, as surviving official and private writings sufficiently 
prove. They came from all parts of Holland, and some of them from 
the Dutch East Indies. Differences in idiom, pronunciation and 
vocabulary were numerous, although not sufficiently strong to out- 
weigh the influence of the pulpit or the office. In course of time these 
subtle influences formed in South Africa a branch of the Dutch 
language that differs in many ways from the Dutch now spoken in 
Holland. What occasioned this transformation of seventeenth-century 
Dutch into modem Afrikaans is still a matter of controversy, although 
there is an increasing consensus that the change has been due to the 
perfectly natural evolution of old, unstandardised Netherlands into a 
sister language with that spoken in Holland, influenced, no doubt, 
by local conditions and circumstances. 

The three main theories that have been promulgated to account 
for the origin of Afrikaans are the Creole-Portuguese, the degenerative, 

^ Acts 12, 13 and 14 of 1916. 
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and the theory of spontaneous development. The first regards 
Afrikaans as the direct evolution of a language from the corrupt 
Portuguese spoken by slaves imported from the East. Against this 
view there are many serious philological and historical objections, and 
the theory has to-day no authoritative support. The degenerative 
theory finds sufficient explanation of the change in the broken, im- 
perfect Netherlands spoken by the aborigines and various foreign 
elements in their intercourse with the Dutch during the formative 
years of the language. This view, too, is open to serious objection, 
although there can be no question that local conditions did influence 
the development of the language. The third theory, that of the 
spontaneous evolution of Afrikaans, admits such influences, but 
claims that they are in their very nature similar in character and 
degree to the factors that naturally influence the development of 
language in any community. According to this view Afrikaans has 
evolved naturally from seventeenth-century Dutch just as the Dutch 
language in Holland has developed since the days of Vondel and 
Bredero. Professor J. J. Smith has ably discussed these three theories^ 
and supports the third by cogent arguments endorsed by the majority 
of philologists who have studied the subject. He points out that “the 
language change effected in South Africa forms an interesting parallel 
to the development of Anglo-Saxon to the English of the beginning of 
the twelfth century — and the causes were also much the same in both 
cases In the beginning of the eighteenth century the colloquial 
Dutch at the Cape was already “as little pure Dutch as the speech of 
the German immigrants was pure German’’. There is ample evidence 
to prove that a century later Afrikaans was already a distinct form of 
speech, in almost general use in conversation. But in 1825 English 
was made the official language, and forty years later became the 
sole medium of instruction in Government schools. Where Dutch 
was still used, in the press or in the pulpit, it was the Dutch of the 
Netherlands, and Afrikaans was generally regarded as useful only for 
conversation in rural areas, as a patois incapable of expressing most 
of what either Dutch or English could express. 

The use of Afrikaans as a vehicle of literary expression came only in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Afrikaanised Dutch appears 
here and there in the diary of the trekker, Louis Trigardt,^ as early as 
1836; stray specimens of verse and prose date back almost as far; the 
first book of Afrikaans verse was published in i860 and, in that year, 
articles in Afrikaans began to appear in one of the rural newspapers. 
But the real beginning was made in the early ’seventies, when sup- 
porters of the claims of Afrikaans began to agitate for its recognition 
as a distinct language. Led by the Rev. S. J. du Toit of the Paarl, 
they founded Di Genootskap van Regie Afrikaners and published Z)fPa/no/, 

^ Smith, J. J., The Evolution and Recognition of the Afrikaans Language, 

* Dagboek van Louis Trigardt, i836*“8 (ed. G. S. Preller). 
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the first Afrikaans periodical. The years 1872-1900 thus saw the 
first Afrikaans campaign. While it failed to win official recognition 
for Afrikaans, it broke down much of the opposition to its use 
as a written language, and paved the way for the second campaign 
which was the direct result of the growing sense of national 
consciousness that followed the war of 1899-1902. There was still 
considerable opposition to the employment of the written language, 
based largely on mistaken conceptions of its ability to express 
abstract ideas. Hence there was an attempt to popularise High 
Dutch by simplifying its spelling. The attempt failed all along the 
line, for those Dutch-speaking South Africans, who cherished their 
cultural self-dependence and saw in their language a strong factor in 
its evolution, feared that simplified High Dutch would prove a feeble 
barrier against the rising tide of English. They therefore formed an 
Afrikaans Language Society in 1905, and a year later established an 
influential Afrikaans Association at Cape Town to frame a common 
policy and to convince the older and more conservative element of 
the untenability of its position. Afrikaans was regularly used in the 
Dutch press, but simplified Netherlands still held its own there, and 
for some little time no contribution in Afrikaans appeared that gave 
convincing proof that the language was capable of all that its pro- 
tagonists claimed for it. 

It was Jan Celliers, the pioneer literary artist in Afrikaans, who 
furnished that testimony. His poem ‘‘Die Vlakte”, published in 1906 
by the Pretoria daily, De Volkstem^ showed that Afrikaans was not 
merely capable of being applied to highly technical versification, but 
could also express sublime thoughts quite as definitely and beauti- 
fully as Dutch or English. Further contributions of literary value 
were not long in following, notably a volume of poems. By di:: Monu- 
ment, written by the Rev. J. D. du Toit, son of the founder of the first 
literary movement of 1872. Then, in 1909, the South Africaq, Academy 
for Language, Literature and Art was founded. This society, which 
aims at promoting the interests of both Afrikaans and Dutch, has done 
much to standardise Afrikaans spelling and generally to further the 
development of the language. A year later the literary periodical in 
Afrikaans, Die Brandwag, which we have already mentioned, made its 
appearance, and the fact that it found no difficulty in filling its pages 
with contributions of literary merit showed that the movement was 
proceeding satisfactorily. Every year saw an increasing number of 
Afrikaans publications, and there could be no doubt that the language 
was already the unofficial medium of instruction in most rural schools 
in at least three of the South African states. 

When the Union was formed both English and Dutch were made 
official languages.^ The official interpretation of this clause, however, 
was that Dutch meant simplified High Dutch. Nevertheless, in 1914 

^ South Africa Act, Section 137. 
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the provinces of the Cape, the Transvaal and the Free State acknow- 
ledged Afrikaans as the medium of instruction in their primary 
schools. To-day it is the recognised medium of instruction in all 
‘‘Dutch” schools throughout the Union, and also in many of the 
secondary and technical schools, and is used in all the universities. 
In 1919, moreover, chairs of Afrikaans were established at Bloem- 
fontein and Stellenbosch, and since then the other universities have 
fallen into line. In 1925 a joint sitting of both Houses of Parliament 
resolved to amend the Act of Union so as to make Afrikaans one of the 
official languages, co-equal for all purposes with English and Dutch. 
With this official recognition of Afrikaans the claims of its pro- 
tagonists have been amply vindicated, and the translation of the 
Bible into Afrikaans (1933) and the compilation of an authoritative 
dictionary of the language, have consolidated the position beyond 
all cavil. The struggle for the frank acceptance of Afrikaans by the 
Dutch-speaking part of the population as their national language 
may be regarded as at an end. 

It remains to consider the value of Afrikaans as a factor in the 
cultural development of the people. No language can permanently 
subsist on official recognition alone if it lacks the strength and capacity 
to survive on its own merits. For Afrikaans the danger of dystrophic 
development is peculiarly great, because it has alongside it a world 
language of proved permanence and adaptability. The very fact that 
South Africa is gradually becoming bilingual through the introduc- 
tion of Afrikaans as a compulsory school subject, must inevitably 
weaken the prestige of the language as against English, unless Afri- 
kaans can rival the latter in its cultural appeal. At present it stands 
in a favoured position because it is the visible sign of Afrikaans culture, 
the expression of the Afrikaans-national ideals of half the white 
population of the Union. It may be that, to some extent, it has gained 
that positipn by mistaken political agitation and by too much in- 
sistence upon the fallacious slogan that “the language is wholly the 
people”, and that its development has been so rapid that the dangers 
of too early recognition have been overlooked. The fact remains that 
it is now on an official and popular equality with English, and that it 
can only maintain its position by becoming an instrument of cultural 
development that can subsist and flourish, not necessarily in opposi- 
tion to, but alongside of English. To do so, it must display the 
adaptability, virility and wide reach that English undoubtedly pos- 
sesses. There are encouraging signs that it will so prove itself. At 
present it must be admitted that it lacks much of what English 
already has. But it must not be forgotten that Afrikaans is a branch 
of the same parent stem as modern Dutch and as such is heir to the 
rich literature and culture of the Netherlands. So long as it preserves 
its contact with these it has an almos" boundless store upon which to 
draw for inspiration and ideals. Some of its protagonists have tended 
to forget this fact and to look upon the sister language and culture as 
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inherently ininlical to the development of a real Afrikaans nation- 
alism. That has undoubtedly been detrimental to the natural growth 
of Afrikaans. It is now evident that this passing phase of irritation can 
be effectively counteracted by judicious insistence upon the necessity 
of making full use of all the cultural assets available. 

Already Afrikaans is developing a literature that, allowing for its 
immaturity, can compare with the young literature of the sister 
Dominions, while its importance as a cultural factor is daily in- 
creasing. Time alone can show whether it will develop along the 
present lines, or whether, like the European child born in a semi- 
tropical environment, it will expend its energy before it reaches 
maturity, and content itself with a cultural mediocrity as ineffective as 
it is dangerous. So far it has been nourished upon a national senti- 
ment that is more appreciative of political advantage than of aesthetic 
and cultural distinction. Forced to supply reading material for the 
schools and for a public not yet educated by criticism to distinguish 
between true and spurious literary values, it still lacks the stimulus 
that comes from open competition and from comparison of its own 
best with the best of its livals. It is quite true that the need for com- 
parison and criticism is felt by those who of late 3 ears have con- 
sciously used Afrikaan:, as a vehicle for the expression of literary 
thought and culture, but it is equally true that most readers of 
Afrikaans are still content with productions whose value hardly 
transcends that of the literary ephemera published in English. It is 
to the credit of Afrikaans writers that they have tried to set themselves 
a higher standard, and that they have, consciously or unconsciously, 
modelled themselves upon the best in practically three languages — 
English, High Dutch and their own. 

For obvious reasons there has been no such divergence from the 
original mother tongue of the English settlers. Apart from slight dif- 
ferences in intonation, accent and colloquial expression, the English 
of the South African community is as much standard English as is 
that of any other Dominion. Its cultural influence has undoubtedly 
been great. For half a century and more even the Dutch-speaking 
child learned the rudiments of the recognised official language, ac- 
quired at least the salient dates in English history, and his mind 
became tinged with a culture that, if it was not alien, was at any rate 
not home-grown. 1 lie English child had much less incentive, for the 
cultural appeal of his own tradition, language and custom, all securely 
entrenched, was less direct and far less forcible. He did indeed, if he 
happened to be a first-generation child, learn from his English parent 

To call old England, Home; 

but in the second and third generation that knowledge meant com- 
paratively little to him; the direct contact between him and the home- 
land culture became weakened by intermarriage and by the influence 
of social and other factors; in the fourth generation it hardly existed. 
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That is probably the main reason why English-speaking South 
Africans have added so little to the literary treasury of England, 
although South Africa owes an immense debt to English as a factor in 
its cultiural development. The fact that to-day the importance of a 
study of English, from a purely cultural aspect, is increasingly recog- 
nised, even in circles where there has been hitherto a tendency to 
deprecate it as a check on the evolution of Afrikaans culture, is an 
encouraging sign that the relative values of the two languages are 
acknowledged in a satisfactory spirit of co-partnership and with an 
equally satisfactory recognition of their respective cultural importance. 

We must now turn to survey briefly the development of literature, 
science and art in South Africa. South African literature, as distinct 
from the literature on SoujLh African subjects, may conveniently be 
considered under two headings, English and Afrikaans. But at the 
outset there are difficulties that will be apparent to every reader. What, 
for instance, must be our definition of ‘‘ South African” ? Clearly the 
works of foreigners or temporary residents or visitors who have de- 
scribed, at first or second hand, their impressions of the country and 
its history cannot be classed under this heading. Excluding these, 
there remain a number of works written by authors who have lived 
and died there or who, though ending their lives elsewhere, have so 
saturated themselves with the spirit of the country that both South 
Africa and their native land may claim them. Finally there are, of 
course, works by native-born South Africans whose contributions are 
wholly South African. In the case of both these latter groups, how- 
ever, it is impossible to limit the discussion to works published in South 
Africa. 

English South African Literature 

Poetry, Poetry may justly claim pride of place. The first anthology 
of South African poetry is R. Stapleton’s South African Poems published 
by the fiim of Greig at Cape Town in 1828. It contains poems by 
various writers culled from contemporary English papers in the colony 
including some by Thomas Pringle. But the best known poems 
written by Pringle while he was still in the Cape Colony appeared in 
his Ephemerides dedicated to his friend Sir Walter Scott. Among these 
are ‘‘Afar in the Desert” and the sonnet on the French Huguenots, 
both of which rank as verse of high quality. The next notable an- 
thology, The Poetry of South Africa^ was compiled in 1887 by A. Wilmot, 
containing selections from the works of twenty-two authors. Crouch 
published further collections, the Treasury of South African Poetry in 
1907 and Sonnets of South Africa in 191 1, while F. C. Slater edited in 
1925 the Centenary Book of South African Verse, 

These collections show that EngUsb-speaking South Africa lisped 
in numbers at a very early date and produced verse that possessed 
considerable literary merit. Since then the output of English verse 
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has been considerable. Much of it is descriptive, inspired by the en- 
vironment, and has therefore a local rather than a general appeal. 
Even so, none of our South African poets has achieved the local 
popularity, let alone the general appreciation that has been bestowed 
on some of the English poets in other Dominions. Nevertheless, while 
many have contented themselves with publication in the local press, 
some have claimed wider recognition by publishing their work in 
book form. The quality of the work is very diverse, though its technical 
correctness compares favourably with that of verse written in other 
Dominions. Although the poetry of Roy Campbell [The Flaming 
Terrapin^ Waysgooze^ and a new volume of collected verse) is well 
known to English critics, the excellent and scholarly translations 
of Horace and Martial by E. B. Watermeyer, Monsignor Kolbe’s 
polished Fancies and Thoughts^ Sir John Adamson’s restrained intensity 
in Songs from the Souths Dr Charles Murray’s poignantly sincere 
Hamewithy will probably appeal more powerfully to the cultured 
reader than the hectic exuberance of the young Natal poet. Since 
1924 many new verse writers have appeared in the field, and their 
work gives evidence of tf'e cultural development which has made it 
possible for them to find appreciation among their feUow-citizens. 

Prose, A generation passed after the first British occupation before 
English prose writers in South Africa justified themselves. The writer 
had first to become intimately acquainted with local conditions and 
customs. Thomas Pringle’s Narrative published in 1835 perhaps 
the first contribution of real merit. For some time to come the best 
work was produced by missionaries like W. B. Boyce [Notes on South 
African Affairs ^ 1838), Robert Moffat [Missionary Labours and Scenes 
in Southern Africa, 1842), and Bishop Colenso [Remarks on Polygamy and 
First Steps of the ^ulu Mission, 1859). The excellent works of tra\ellers 
like Nathaniel Isaacs, David Livingstone, Charles Andersson, Gordon 
Gumming and many others who recorded their experiences while 
passing through the country perhaps fall outside the scope of this 
chapter. 

Meanwhile Charles Barter wrote Dorp and Veld in 1852, Judge 
A. W. Cole published his excellent Reminiscences of my Life in 1896, and 
their work was acccmpanied by that of many others of varying value 
and of a volume too great to be given in detail here. Then came Olive 
Schreiner’s Story of an African Farm by “Ralph Iron” in 1883. This 
marked a definite step forward. Indeed, just.as South African English 
poetry is popularly supposed to be dominated by Campbell’s Flaming 
Terrapin, so English prose is by many held to have attained its zenith 
in the book by Ralph Iron”. Comparison with later work will, 
however, convince the impartial critic that the praise bestowed on 
Olive Schreiner, deserved as it was in the early ’eighties, must to-day 
be modified. South African English fiction no doubt owes much 
to “Ralph Iron”. The Story of an African Farm was the first literary 
attempt to construct, from local material, a readable tale; and it was 
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told in a manner so original that its style and technique have in- 
evitably influenced contemporary writers. Few of these can bear 
comparison with Olive Schreiner; but South African English prose is 
not all fiction, and since 1880 there have been English writers in 
South Africa whose work, critically considered, is in many respects 
superior to that of this pioneering authoress. Monsignor Kolbe’s 
prose, for instance, has an exquisite clarity, and his autobiography 
Up the Slopes of Mount Sion may rank as one of the classics of South 
African literature. The Rev. R. Balmforth has made valuable con- 
tributions in prose to the discussion of ethical and religious subjects 
( The Evolution of Christianity ( 1 898) , The Problem Play (1929), The Ethical 
and Religious Value of the Novell etc.). Sir Percy FitzPatrick’s well- 
known JorA: of tile Bushveld (1907), E. A. Walker’s Lord de Villiers and 
His Times (1925), and Sir John Adamson’s philosophical writings, may 
all be cited as examples of excellent prose composition that will bear 
comparison with similar works by contemporary writers elsewhere. 

In history George McCall Theal’s History of South Africa (1910- 19) 
still holds the field as the standard work up to 1884; his researches 
have been continued and amplified by, among others. Sir George 
Cory {The Rise of South Africa 1910-30) and E. A. Walker {A History 
of South Africa^ 1928), by W. M. Macmillan, E. H. Brookes and 
J. A. I. Agar-Hamilton who have dealt with the relationship between 
European, Coloured and Native, by E. G. Malherbe who has written 
on the history of education, and by P. Laidler and E. E. Mossop 
who have interested themselves in antiquarian research. In bio- 
graphy and autobiographical reminiscences the list is long; in essays 
and philosophy it is lamentably short. In pure imaginative fiction an 
outstanding work, both for its simplicity and lucidity of style and for 
its fine study of native character, is Frank Brownlee’s Ntsukumbini 
(1931) ; in this section the books of Pauline Smith, Ethelreda Lewis, 
Daphne Muir and Sarah Gertrude Millin are well known to English 
readers. /\mong writings dealing with more general topics J. Steven- 
son Hamilton’s Low Veld (1929) and Deneys Reitz’s Commando (1932) 
must be mentioned. 

The development of English prose in South Africa during the last 
decade is an encouraging sign of the cultural advance that is apparent 
throughout the country, and is at the same time a proof that native 
talent is exploiting fields wherein its activities can be productive of 
real cultural benefits to the community; but so far no South African 
English writer has produced any dramatic work of outstanding merit. 
Some of the best prose written in the country lies hidden in forgotten 
newspaper files; for, from the early days of the last century. South 
Africa has had a sequence of literary journalists — men like John 
Fairbairn of the South African Commercial Advertiser^ J. Y. St Leger of the 
Cape Times^ and F. Dormer of the Cepe Argus and Johannesburg Star^ 
who did not spend all their energies upon polemical leaders and political 
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controversies, but produced essays of high literary merit whose 
cultural influence it would be impossible to overestimate. Altogether 
English-speaking South Africa has no need to be ashamed of its 
literary contributions, nor to fear comparison with other Dominions. 

Afrikaans Literature 

Poetry, The first South African poem of which we have any know- 
ledge is the doggerel verse written by an unknown author to celebrate 
the laying of the foundation stone of the Castle at Cape Town in the 
year 1666. From 1770 onwards minor poets sang local incidents or 
adventured into the domains beloved of amateur writers of verse. 
Several anthologies of these are extant, the best of them being that 
of J. de Kock {Verzameling van Hollandsche Liederen, printed by Mollet 
of Grave Straat, Cape Town, in 1836). To P. Huet, a clergyman of 
wide reading and culture, belongs the credit of being the first South 
African Dutch poet. His Paarlsche Gedichten (1856) and his Afri- 
kaansche*Gedichten (1868) are imitative in style, but contain much that 
is pleasing in thought and original in expression. C. E. Boniface and 
J. Suasso de Lima wrote rhymed {)Iays and satires and abused each 
other in verse, but their work, though of importance in the history of 
the development of contemporary drama at the Cape, has little 
permanent interest. Dutch, indeed, was a medium in which native 
talent found difficulty in expressing itself, and it was only when the 
Dutch-speaking section realised that in Afrikaans it had at hand a 
language quite capable of being used for versification, that it became 
truly vocal. 

The first volume of real Afrikaans poetry appeared in i860. A 
short review of this volume survives in Het Volksblad of 2 November 
1861, but as yet no actual copy has come to light. ^ In 1870, 
F. W. Reitz, later President of the Orange Free State and State 
Secretary of the South African Republic, published Klaas Gezaoint en 
sy Paert, The Afrikaans that Reitz wrote differs in many particulars 
from that now used. Soon afterwards Melt Brink started his long 
career as a writer of playlets and humorous verse for the Aurora 
Literary Society, wiiii h were afterwards republished {Grappige Stories 
en Andere Versus, Nationale en Afrikaanse Gedigte), In the early ’eighties, 
“Oom Jan” and “Neefjan” (J. D. Celliers) contributed occasional 
poems on local events, and F. H. Schoon and Professor Hubertus 
Elffers wrote verse in Dutch. There was, however, no sign that 
Afrikaans was capable of higher flights than these imitation> of 
European models. It needed the awaxening of the war of 1899-1902 
to stimulate Afrikaans writers to further effort. As already stated 
J. F. E. Celliers in 1906 published Die Vlakte^ the first poem in 
Afrikaans that could be considered a contribution of outstanding 
^ South African Yearbook, 1926; Smith, J.J., The Development of Afrikaans, 
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literary merit. The influence of Jacques Perks’s Iris and Shelley’s 
Cloud can be traced in this work both in technique and in thought, 
but the poem loses nothing by comparison with those classical models. 
Its striking originality, beauty of language and lyrical quality won it 
almost instant recognition. Celliers has since published many other 
poems that will ensure him a permanent place among Afrikaans 
poets, but his first poem still stands as his best work. In 1908, J. D. du 
Toit, writing under the pen-name of ‘‘Totius”, issued a volume of 
poems, By die Monument^ that placed him practically on an equality 
with Celliers. This was followed by other works, notably, in 1914, by 
what is probably his best work, Trekkerswee, In 1911, G. L. Leipoldt 
published Oom Gert Vertel^ with a preface by J. J. Smith which is still 
a model of Afrikaans prose. Since then the same author has published 
Dingaansdag (1920), Die Heks (a tragedy, 1924) and Uit Drie Werelddele 
(1924). 

The publication of these first collected volumes of Afrikaans verse, 
with their appeal to national sentiment and references to the psycho- 
logical aspect of the Anglo-Boer War, stirred the Afrikaans-speaking 
section to a recognition of the literary value of their language, and 
gave an impetus to the movement for equal language rights which has 
had far-reaching consequences. Their reception in Holland was grati- 
fyingly favourable, and competent critics like Dr de Vooys and the 
poet Verwey hailed them as valuable contributions to Dutch litera- 
ture, comparable with those which Flemish had already made in the 
poems of Guido Gezelle. 

The example of these writers inspired many others. D. F. 
Malherbe followed up his volume of poems entitled Karooblom- 
metjies (1910) with Vergeet Nie (1913), Klokgrassies (1917), Vir Vryheid 
(1919), Die Timmerman (1921), Rivier en Veld (1922), and Die Skaduwee 
van ’n Vrou (1925). H. H. Joubert published in 1911 Piet Relief en 
andere G^digte and in 1918 Dageraad en Sonneskyn, A. G. Visser, one of 
the younger school, whose untimely death in 1932 was a distinct loss 
to Afrikaans literature, published his Gedigte in 1925 and his Rose van 
Herinnering m 1927. 

Afrikaans poetry is influenced by both English and Dutch litera- 
ture, but the best of it is not merely imitative. It must be regarded as 
the spontaneous expression of original thought in a language that is 
peculiarly suitable as a vehicle for versification. The open vowel 
sounds, the absence of polysyllables, and the simplicity in verse struc- 
ture make Afrikaans verse both sonorous and rhythmically smooth. 
It is particularly suited for the expression of ideas in blank verse and 
in the sonnet, although the majority of writers have adopted the 
shorter metrical forms, especially for lyrical verse. The influence of 
Afrikaans poetry upon the evolution of the language has been con- 
siderable and undoubtedly will continue as a powerful factor in its 
further development. 
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Prose, Afrikaans prose has for many years struggled to emancipate 
itself from alien influences, and can hardly yet be said to have come 
into its own. Until the middle of the last century the Dutch-speaking 
section of the community wrote in Dutch. Before that time there is 
almost nothing to record so far as Dutch South African literature is 
concerned, unless it be the Dagboek van Adam Tas written in 1705 and 
published by Leo Fouche two hundred years later. P. Huet, the 
pastor-poet, also wrote good descriptive prose in 1849, but the first 
really important work in Dutch was A. Changuion’s Geschiedenis der 
Fransch-Protestantsche Vlugtellingen (1854). This was followed, though at 
a considerable interval, by several more or less historical accounts of 
the Trekkers published immediately after the First Transvaal War of 
1880-81. From that date many books in Afrikaans or Dutch figure 
in the list. Among those of literary merit may be mentioned the 
works of S. J. du Toit, J D. Kestell, E. Godee-Molsbergen, J. L. 
Cachet and W. Postma, most of whom wrote in High Dutch in correct 
academic style. 

A voluminous writer in simplified Dutch was J. F. van Oordt, the 
author of what is still the best biography of Paul Kruger, and of some 
twenty novels dealing with local historical events in imple narrative 
style. But after 1910 Afrikaans may claim to have become the chief, 
perhaps the only medium, of literary expression in prose writing. 
Already in 1907 Gustaf S. Preller had published his Piet Reliefs and 
the publication of this biography of the murdered Voortrekker may 
be regarded as one of the landmarks in the history of the language. 
Preller hsis since added to his reputation as a literary artist by the 
publication of several other contributions to the literature. J. H. de 
Waal, a prolific writer of sketches, novels and plays, G. R. van 
Wielligh, and G. J. Langenhoven are popular writers who have done 
much to stimulate the love of reading among the Afrikaans-speaking 
public, although their works can hardly be said to have any permanent 
literary value. Eugene Marais, A. A. Pienaar (Sangiro), R. J. van 
Reenen, Marie Linde, D. F. Malherbe, Nico Hofmeyr, Leon Mare, 
E. de Roubaix, Eric Stockenstrom, J. R. van Bruggen, whose novel 
Ampie is a fine analytical study of poor- white character, Jochem van 
Bruggen, P. de V. Pienaar, and others have all written books which 
have given them a place and a definite standing in Afrikaans litera- 
ture. T. J. Haarholf has contributed translations from the classics and 
original work of considerable excellence ; J. J. Smith, an outstanding 
authority on the language, has written little, but his essays on the 
history of Afrikaans and its etymology are characterised by a literary 
felicity which makes him a writer of arresting prose. 

New books in Afrikaans, both original and translations, are con- 
stantly being published, but what Afrikaans lacks is competent, 
honest, literary criticism. So far only a few critical works have 
been published, such as E. G. Pienaar’s Taal en Poesie van die Twede 
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Afrikaanse Taalbeweging^ a detailed criticism of Afrikaans poetry, and 
P. G. Schoonees’ critical thesis on the prose of the second Afrikaans 
Language Movement. The tendency to prescribe books of indifferent 
literary quality for examination purposes ensures such works an un- 
merited circulation not only among students but among the general 
public with whom the imprimatur of the educational authorities 
carries considerable weight. Now that the spelling of Afrikaans has 
been more or less standardised and excellent models of good Afrikaans 
prose are available, there is no excuse for tolerating work of indifferent 
and bad quality. The translation of the Bible into Afrikaans and the 
attention now being paid to the study of the literature of the language 
in schools and universities will undoubtedly promote the cultivation 
of a literary criticism that is of real cultural value. Afrikaans literature 
must be judged by a frank comparison with both English and Dutch 
literature. When that test is applied, there can be no question of its 
virility. Its development so far is a fair index of the cultural progress 
that the public for which it caters has made during the past fifty years. 

Science 

The development of scientific research in South Africa may almost 
be said to date from the beginning of the settlement, but only in 
comparatively recent times have South Africans themselves taken 
an active part in it. It owes much to foreign scientists who came to 
the Cape and studied the fauna and flora on the spot. During the 
first century the work was necessarily confined to the exploration and 
surveying of a country that was not yet known, a subject outside the 
scope of this chapter. 

The astronomical research carried out at the Cape has been of 
great value. Early in the eighteenth century the Abbe de la Caille 
spent some time in South Africa compiling material for his catalogue 
of southern stars. In 1821 the Royal Observatory was established at 
Gape Town, with the Rev. Fearon FaJlowes as the first Astronomer 
Royal. 

In 1879 Sir David Gill was appointed Astronomer, and invited 
Elkin of Strassburg to assist him in the determination of the paral- 
laxes of southern stars, and, in 1889, he invited G. F. Auwers also 
to help him with the determination of the solar parallax. There are 
now five observatories in the Union, and not the least valuable part 
of the work done by experts has been the stimulus given to South 
African amateurs. Among the latter, are Dr Alexander Roberts of 
Lovedale, who has contributed to our knowledge of variable stars, and 
R. Watson, T. B. Blathwayt and G. E. Ensor who have discovered 
new stars and comets. 

In botanical science South Africa has an equally creditable record. 
The Dutch East India Company established a Botanical Garden at 
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the Cape which stimulated research, although it never attained 
to the success that crowned van Imhoff’s greater venture, the 
Buitenzorg Botanical Garden in Java. Among the distinguished 
botanists who worked at the Cape the following are perhaps the most 
important: Carl Thunberg, who spent three years in South Africa, 
and published his Flora Capensis in 1807; William Burchell, whose 
Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa is a classic of travel literature; 
Johan Drege, who spent several years in the country, and whose 
Z^^i pflanzengeographische Dokumente published in 1843 contains the 
first attempt to demarcate South Africa into botani('al regions; 
William Harvey the author of the Genera of South African Plants and the 
first editor, with Sonder of Hamburg in 1859, of the still incomplete 
Flora Capensis \ Peter MacOwen, Director of the Cape Town Botanic 
Garden and Government botanist; Harry Bolus, author of The 
Orchids of the Cape Peninsula and, in his lifetime, the foremost authority 
on South African botany; Rudolph Schlechter, an indefatigable col- 
lector and field botanist; H. H. W. Pearson, the first occupant of the 
chair of botany at the University of Gape Town and the creator of 
the National Botanic Garden at Kirstenbosch, and Rudolph Marloth, 
author of The Flora of South Africa. Their example has encouraged 
numerous amateur coUectors, who have done excellent field work. 
There are to-day chairs of botany at the four chief universities and 
excellent and fully representative herbaria at Kirstenbosch and 
Pretoria. 

In zoology valuable contributions to our knowledge of South 
African fauna were made by the old collectors and travellers. 
Fran<;ois le Vaillant in 1780-5 studied birds and mammals; Emil 
Holub, Andrew Smith, Karl Andersson, E. L. Layard and A. J. A. 
Wahlberg devoted their attention to both field work and classifi jation, 
and were enthusiastically helped by able collectors like Benjamin 
Bradshaw, Frank Oates, R. Jameson, and T. E. Buckley. The South 
African Museum at Cape Town was established in 1855, the Pretoria 
Museum in 1893, the Grahamstown Museum in 1855 and the Bloem- 
fontein Institution in 1877. There are now nine chief museums in the 
Union, all containing good zoological collections. A Zoological Garden 
was established at Pretoria in 1899, and in 1903 and 1908 respectively 
similar institutions were opened at Johannesburg and Durban. In 
entomology excellciit work has been done by Roland Trimen and 
J. H. Bowker, his collaborator {Rhopalocera Africae Australis, 1862; 
South African Butterflies, 1887), and by Dr Louis Peringuey on the 
Coleoptera. The marine fauna was studied by J. D. F. Gilchrist of 
the University of Cape Town, who published several papers on 
the subject. The scorpions and spiders have been investigated 
by F. Purcell and J. Hewitt, and practically every department 
of zoology has received attention in South Africa. More lately, 
excellent work has been done in practical entomology and zoological 
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research, notably by Annie Porter on the intestinal parasites of man, 
and by Becker on the int^rnrcitdizXchostoi Schistosoma Haematobium. The 
scope for such work is undoubtedly great in a country like South 
Africa, and it is encouraging to note that the universities have recog- 
nised its importance by providing ample accommodation and equip- 
ment for their zoological departments. 

Geological investigation received a strong impetus from the dis- 
covery of gold and diamonds in the country, and is associated chiefly 
with the names of W. G. Atherstone, W. Anderson, T. Baines, G. A. F. 
Molengraaff, J. Wagner and A. W. Rogers. The formation of the 
Chamber of Mines in 1889 and the inauguration of a geological 
survey of the country led to a closer study of the geological features of 
the Union, the results of which have been published in numerous 
monographs. The discovery of fossil remains in the Karoo beds 
stimulated palaeontological research in which S. H. Haughton, 
R. Broom and others in South Africa have done good work and the 
latter has won an international reputation. In mineralogy, metal- 
lurgy and mining much pioneering investigation has been undertaken 
under the auspices of the Chamber of Mines. Technical schools for 
mining have been established, and one of them, the School of Mines 
at Johannesburg, has itself blossomed into the University of the 
Witwatersrand. As South Africa is eminently a mining country, it 
is understandable that more money, energy and enthusiasm have 
been spent in investigating its geological and mineralogical problems 
than on practically any other subject of research, and that the results 
have been correspondingly greater than those obtained in other 
branches. In chemistry and physics, through their close connection 
with mining and metallurgy, much work has also been done in the 
investigation of soils, native plants and local productions. Recently 
attention has been paid to a much neglected asset, the mineral 
springs. Anthropology, a subject that promises to be of paramount 
interest owing to the recent discoveries of remains of prehistoric 
man in the country, has received splendid help from some of the 
missionaries (E. Gasalis, H. C. Knudsen, H. A. Junod, E. Jacottet, 
P. Stapleton and R. Moffat) and from enthusiastic local students. 
The credit of priority in anthropological investigation, so far as pre- 
historic man is concerned, must be divided between several claimants, 
but among them Dr Louis Peringuey, whose Stone Age in South Africa 
first prominently drew attention to this subject, ranks high. At the 
present time much attention is being paid to the subject by university 
investigators in all four provinces of the Union; and already this 
ancient endemic culture has exercised an appreciable influence on 
the work of some South African artists. 

Allied to anthropology, and indeed a branch of it, is philology, in 
which the pioneering work was again done by missionaries. The most 
notable names in thw branch of study are those of Theophilus Hahn 
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(Bushman dialects), Lucy Lloyd (Bushman dialects), W. H. 1. Bleek 
[Handbook of African^ Australian and Polynesian Philology^ 1858; Com- 
parative Grammar of the South African Languages, 1 862), L. Grout [Grammar 
of Z^lu, 1859), E. Jacottet (Basuto dialects), D. B. Bosman and 
J. J. Smith (Afrikaans), F. W. Kolbe and P. H. Brincker (Herero 
dialects), and G. Roberts and A. T. Bryant (Xosa and Zulu). 
The antiquarian researches of R. N. Hall, W. G. Neal and Miss 
Caton-Thompson on the ruins of Southern Rhodesia may also be 
mentioned here, although properly speaking that work has not been 
strictly South African. 

In agricultural science progress has been encouraged by successive 
Governments. Experimental stations and farms have been established 
in all the four provinces, and there are agricultural faculties at two 
universities. A veterinary research department has been created at 
Onderstepoort which has done pioneering work under Sir Arnold 
Theiler and under his successor Dr P. J. du Toit. In medicine much 
less has been done, although as early as 1836 a medical journal was 
published at Cape Town, and the contributions by South African 
men to medical literature have been many. In 1925 the Medical 
Association of South Africa was formed, which has its own journal, in 
which important a rticles have appeared, notably Dr J. Muir’s investi- 
gation of the heredity of haemophilia and ofsenecio disease. There are 
now strong medical schools at the University of Cape Town and of the 
Witwatersrand, while Johannesburg also possesses a finely equipped 
Medical Research Institute which devotes itself almost entirely to the 
investigation of medical problems such as miners’ phthisis, malaria 
and plague. 

The progress that has been made in science may to some extent be 
gauged by the multiplicity of flourishing scientific societies, of which 
there are no fewer than thirty, headed by the Royal Society of 
South Africa. 


Art 

There is little evidence of the existence of any art that may be called 
distinctively South African prior to the second century of settlement. 
Even then, the wonderful wooden pulpits in the Groote Kerk and the 
Lutheran Church m Cape Town were carved by a German, Anton 
Anreith, about 1 780, who also designed the beautiful plaster work 
which adorns so many gables at Groot Constantia and elsewhere, 
while Thibault, a Frenchman, left his mark on architecture at the 
Cape. Their masterpieces were the handiwork of men trained in 
Europe and deriving their inspiration, not from South Africa, but 
from the homelands from which they were temporarily exiles. It was 
only in the second period that native-born workmen showed that they 
were capable of correct imitation and of originality in such lines as 
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furniture design, metal work, wood and leather carving and mural 
decoration. Some of the metal work of this period, notably brass and 
copper work, shows both excellent workmanship and originality of 
design. Although there were at the beginning of the last century several 
good paintings in the country in the possession of private individuals, 
there does not seem to have been any South African artist in colour 
or line. The excellent colour sketches of Burchell may almost be said 
to have been the first pictorial productions of the country, for they 
were painted while he was in the colony, and not, like some of the 
earlier pictures of Dutch artists, drawn from recollection or from the 
artist’s imagination. The first exhibition of paintings held at Gape 
Town in the early ’fifties of the last century contained a majority of 
loan pictures, the work of European artists, among others Ruysdael, 
Constable, Snyders and van Ostade. In the list of exhibitors, how- 
ever, are to be found the names of several South Africans whose 
work has been preserved, such as T. W. Bowler (sea and land- 
scapes, figure paintings), T. Baines (historical events, landscapes), 
A.de Smidt and S.Morland (landscapes). There was as yet no sculptor, 
and the architects who exhibited their designs for public and domestic 
buildings were not South Africans. At the latter end of the century 
the exhibition catalogues contain the names of many native-born South 
Africans. To-day there are half a dozen men, technically well-qualified 
artists, who have won reputation by their work, and who, while 
fully conscious of the truth that art must be more than national, are 
striving to express themselves as the artistic interpreters of their environ- 
ment. The doyen of these is P. Hugo Naude, a landscape and portrait 
painter whose work is characterised by sincerity of feeling and ex- 
pression, careful drawing, and vigorous composition. Neville Lewis, 
in technique, may easily rank as the foremost South African portrait 
painter. Edward Roworth, P. Wenning (who, had he lived to fulfil 
the promise of his work, would have been a great artist), Gwelo Good- 
man (landscapes), Mrs Penstone (decorative colourist), Piemeef 
(decorative design), G. Pilkington (seascapes), Nita Spilhaus (etchings 
and landscapes) , W. M. Timlin (black and white work), Crosland 
Robinson (landscapes) and W. J. Volschenk, a self-trained artist, 
are all native-born and their work is of considerable merit. The 
chief South African sculptors are F. Eloff (statues and decorative 
work) and Mrs Benson (decorative plaques), though the work of 
Anton van Wouw (statues and bas-reliefs) and L. Kottler (busts and 
b^-reliefs), both of them bom in Europe, is generally regarded as 
distinctly South African. In architecture, Gerard Moerdyk and 
Gordon Leigh may be looked upon as representing the younger 
school in the country. 

There are several good art galleries in the Union, notably at Cape 
Town (established in 1872), Durban (1892), Pietermaritzburg (1902) 
and Johannesburg (1910), all of them containing examples of old and 
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modem masters as well as the works of South African artists. There 
are also many valuable and interesting pictures in private collections. 
Cape Town also possesses the fine Michaelis Gallery of Dutch and 
Flemish masters, while there is a flourishing School of Art at its uni- 
versity. There are in addition art classes in all the technical schools. 
The enthusiasm with which the rising generation has taken up the 
work augurs well for the future of the arts in South Africa. 
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PART I 

COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS IN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE ARCHIVES AND OFFICIAL 
PAPERS AND PUBLICATIONS 

A. IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By A. Taylor Milne, M.A., Assistant Officer, Royal Historical Society, London. 

I. PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 
{a) COLONIAL OFFICE 

At the time of the first British occupation of the Cape (1795), Henry Dundas 
(afterwards Viscount Melville), the newly-created Secretary f. r War, was in charge 
of colonial affairs. He was only nominally responsible, as it was not until 1801 
that colonial business was officially transferred from the Committee for Trade 
and Plantations to the Department of War, Lord Hobart being created Secretary 
of State for the War and Colonial Department. A separate Secretary of State 
for Colonial Affairs was appointed in 1854 the office has continued ever since, 
A Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs was added in 1925.^ This new Secretary 
is the one now concerned with the Union of South Africa, also with Southern 
Rhodesia and the Protectorates. Although papers relating specifically to colonial 
mattei-s have been assembled in the “Colonial Office Records” at the Public 
Record Office, it should be remembered that a number may have lingered in the 
files of the Home Office, the Board of Trade, and the War Departmen^^. 

Colonial Office Records relating to South Africa are usually bound in volumes 
systematically arranged. For each colony the most valuable series is that described 
as Original Correspondence, Secretary of State, One section of this contains 
the despatches, with their enclosures, from Governors and Lieutenant-Governors. 
It was the custom to note on incoming despatches the action taken or the nature 
of the reply. These minutes become very full as the nineteenth century advances, 
and in the ’seventies printed forms began to be used. Copies or originals of many 
despatches are in the Cape Town Archives or elsewhere in South Africa, but the 
minutes in the Public Record Office form an additional source of great value. 
Another part of this series comprises the volumes labelled “Public Offices and 
Miscellaneous”, which contain in-letters from government departments, officials 
and private individuals ; also addresses, memorials and petitions. 

The series of Entry Books contains copies of all outgoing correspondence 
down to 1873. 

Since 18/^9 a Register of Correspondence has been kept for each colony. This 
contains brief summaries of the more important documents. 

When the Entry Books were closed in 1873, an Index of Correspondence was 
started for each colony. The Indexes to all classes of Public Records are now 
numbered in one series. 

^ See Egerton, H. E., Short Hist, of Brit, Col, Policy, 9th cdn. (cd. Newton, A. P.), 
P- 475 - 
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Colonial governors were required to make periodical returns, the most im- 
portjuit coming to be known as the “Blue Book’’. The Governor’s covering 
despatch was in the nature of an annual report on the colony. It was usually 
presented to Parliament, and later the practice was extended to the Blue Book 
Itself. The Blue Books and Statistical Returns are preserved and, together with 
runs of colonial newspapers, form a separate series. 

The Acts of each colonial legislature form a separate series. 

The Government Gazettes of each colony form a separate series. 

Details of these records are contained in the List of Colonial Office Records preserved 
in the Public Record Office {P.R.O, Lists and Indexes, No. XXXVI, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 191 1), which catalogues them down to 1837 and must be supplemented by 
the various typed lists kept at the Public Record Office. The same observation applies 
to the printed lists of other departmental records. M. S. Giuseppi’s A guide to the 
manuscripts preserved in the Public Record Office (2 vols. H.M. Stationery Office, 1923-4) 
gives a general sketch of the different classes. 

Colonial Office records dealing with the period subsequent to 1885 are not yet 
open to public inspection. This restriction, however, does not apply to published 
records. 

Note, The following lists of documents i-xvii should be read in conjunction 
with those given in B i {a) which include some documents not to be found in the 
Public Record Office. 

I. Africa, South; British South Africa Company 
G.O. 3. Ordinances, i vol. (1891-9). 

G.O. 417. Original Correspondence, vols. 1-137 (1884-94). 

G.O. 455. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-4 (1894-1910). 

G.O. 462 (Ind. 12964-6). Indexes, 3 vols. 

II. Africa, South; Customs Union 
G.O. 457. Miscellanea. Trade and shipping returns, 4 vols. (1906-9). 

III. Africa, South; Intercolonial Council, Transvaal 
AND Orange River Colony 

G.O. 549. Minutes, papers laid, railway committee, vols. 2-1 1 (1903-8). 

IV. Africa, South: High Commissioner 

G.O. 548. Government Gazettes, vol. i (1901-8). 

G.O. 550. Proclamations, vol. i (1906-8). 

V. Africa, South, Union of 
G.O. 552. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-4 (1910). 

G.O. 553. Miscellanea. Statements of trade and shipping (including Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia), vol. i (1910). For earlier statements, see Africa, 
South ; Customs Union, above. 

VI. Amatongaland 
G.O. 4. Proclamations, i vol. (1896-7). 

VII, Basutoland 

C.O. 566. Blue Books of statistics, vols. 1-7 (1903-10). 
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VIII. Bechuanaland Protectorate 
G.O. 567. Blue Books of statistics, vols. 1-4 (1896-1907). 

IX. British Bechuanaland 
G.O. 451. Government Gazettes, i vol. (1887-95). 

X. Gape of Good Hope 

G.O. 48. Original Gorrespondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-524 (1807-94). 
Vols. 75-9, 1 00- 1 15, 119-23, 128-9, *34) *60 are “Reports and papers of 
the Gommissioners of Eastern Inquiry** (1825-34). G.O. 414 below. 

G.O. 49. Entry Books, vols. 1-62 (1797-1872). 

G.O. 50. Acts, vols. i-ii (1825-1910). 

G.O. 51. Sessional Papers, Votes and Proceedings, vols. 1-405 (1823-1910). 
G.O. 52. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-104 (1823-1910). 

G.O. 53. Miscellanea, newspapers. Blue Booli of statistics. Statistical Registers, 
vols. 1-147 (1824-1909). 

G.O. 336 (Ind. 12953-63). Register of Gorrespondence, vols. i-ii (1850-85). 
G.O. 462 (Ind. 12964-66). Register. Indexes, vols. 1-3 (1872-82). 

G.O. 414. Gommissioners of Eastern Inquiry, vols. 1-13 (1823-30). Papers 
supplementary to those in G.O. 48. 

XI. Natal 

G.O. 179. Original Gorrespondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-189 (*S46“94)* 
G.O. 180. Acts, vols. 1-12 (1848-1910). 

G.O. 181. Sessional Papers, Votes and Proceedings, vols. 1-68 (1846-1909). 
G.O. 182. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-45 (1858-1909). 

G.O. 183. Miscellanea, newspapers. Blue Books of statistics, Statistical Registers, 
vols. 1-58 (1850-1908). 

G.O. 357 (Ind. 13189-97). Register of Gorrespondence, vols. 1-9 (1849-85). 
G.O. 405. Entry Books, vols. 1-7 (1852-72). 

G.O. 480 (Ind. 13198-200). Register. Indexes, vols. 1-3 (1872-85). 

XII. Orange River Golony 

G.O. 224. Original Gorrespondence, Secretary of State, 2 vols. (1853-6), 

G.O. 590. Acts (Ordinances, 1902-7; Acts, 1908-10), vols. 1-5 (1902-10). 

G.O. 597. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-13 (1900-10). 

G.O. 598. Miscellanea, Blue Books of statistics, vol. i (1905-6). 

G.O. 599. Sessional Papers, vols. 1-19 (1902-10). Vols. i and 7, “Executive 
Gouncil (Gonfidential), 1902-7”, are not yet open to public inspection. 

XIII. Rhodesia 

G.O. 468. Sessional Papers (Administrative reports, mines reports), 3 vols. 
(1889-1902). 

XIV. Southern Rhodesia 

G.O. 603. Sessional Papers, vols. 1-9 (1898-1910). Vol. i, “Executive Gouncil 
(Gonfidential), 1898-1909*’, is not yet open to public inspection. 

XV. Swaziland 

G.O. 608. Miscellanea, Blue Books of statistics, vols. 1-4 (1906-10). 

G.O. 609. Acts (Proclamations), vol. i (1904-6). 

XVI, Transvaal 

G.O. 291. Original Gorrespondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-26 (1877-84), 
G.O. 292. Acts (Ordinances, 1902-6), ^rols. 1-7 (1880, 1902-10). 

G.O. 293. Sessional Papers, vols. 1-56 (1880-1910). 
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G.O. 29A. Government Gazettes, vols. 1-46 (1869-1910). 

C.O. 470. Miscellanea, Blue Books of statistics, vols. 1-7 (1878, 1902-9.). 

G.O. 477. Miscellanea, Green Books, vols. 1-3 (1884-98). 

G.O. 510 (Ind. 13321-23). Register of Gorrespondence, vols. 1-3 (1877-84). 

G.O. 51 1 (Ind. 13324-25). Register. Indexes, vols. 1-2 (1877-84). 

XVII. ZULULAND 

G.O. 427. Original Gorrespondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-19 (1887-94). 

G.O. 322. Acts (Proclamations), vol. i (1887^7). 

G.O. 472. Miscellanea, Blue Books of statistics, vols. 1-8 (1889-96). 

XVIII. Colonies (General) 

C.O. 323. Original Correspondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-399 

1894). This class includes Law Officers’ reports on colonial acts, applications 
for passports and colonial appointments, circulars and correspondence re- 
lating to the colonies generally. 'Fhere are also private letters of Lord Bathurst 
and R. W. Hay. Inc lex vols. are included in the series. 

G.O. 324. Entry Books of commissions, warrants, instructions, petitions, grants. 
Orders in Council, etc.. Series I, 175 vols. (to 1872). Vol. 47 is “Warrants, 
Gape of Good Hope, etc., 1795-1812 ”. Vol. 69 is “Precis of correspondence. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1807-10”. 

G.O. 325. Miscellaneous Memoranda, etc., vols. 6-46 (1773-1858). Historical 
sketches of the colonies, returns of appointments, registers of appointments, 
precis and memoranda. Vols. 16, 32, 33 relate to South Africa. 

C.O. 378 Hnd. 12855-64). Register of Correspondence, vols. i-io (1871-83). 

G.O. 379 (Ind. 12866-70). Register. Indexes, vols. 1-5 (1871-83). 

G.O. 380. Miscellanea. Draft letters patent, commissions, royal instructions, 
warrants, etc. Vols. 69-77 (1836-82) relate to South Africa. 

C.O. 381. Entry Books, Series 11 . Vol. 25 is “Cape of Good Hope, vol. i 
(1854-72)”. Vol. 50 is “Natal, vol. i (1836-70)”. 

C.O. 382. Daily Registers (Ind. 10625-37, 10686-98, 15561-73), vols. 1-39 
(1849-72). A day-to-day register of letters received, each volume indexed. 

C.O. 383. Act Registers, vols. 1—93 (1781—1894). These refer to the volumes 
of “Acts” which will be found under the various colonies. 

C.O. 326. Registers, Indexes, etc. This class includes a general register of colonial 
letters received in the Secretary of State’s office between 1810 and 1 849, after 
which letters were recorded in the several registers described under the indi- 
vidual colonies. 

G.O. 432 (Ind. 12873-4). Registers of miscellaneous correspondence, vols. 1-2 
(1860-70). 

XIX. Emigration 

C.O. 384. Original Correspondence, Secretary of State, vols. 1-190 (1817-94). 
The earlier volumes contain correspondence relating to the 1820 settlers and 
other emigrants to South Africa. 

G.O. 385. Entry Books, vols. 1-30 (1814-71). 

G.O. 428 (Ind. 13378-96). Register of Correspondence, vols. 1-20 (1850-84). 
Includes Indexes. 


Among the other miscellaneous series of the Colonial Office Records, there is 
probably much South African material, e.g. in C.O. ii “General memoranda, 
vol. I ” (1842-50). In G.O. 412, vols. 92-105 are duplicates of papers presented 
to the South African Government. There is a certain amount of manuscript 
material retained at the Colonial Office, Whitehall, including No. 1472 ; “Sketches 
of the political and commercial history of the Cape of Good Hope to 1 796, with sug- 
gestions relative to the colony submitted to the Cabinet, 1 796.” The private papers 
of Sir Philip Wodehouse, Governor of Cape Colony and High Commissioner, 
1861-9, are also deposited there. 
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(A) ADMIRALTY 

The Admiralty Office records are particularly interesting for South Africa 
during the period 1795-1815. They comprise papers brought together from the 
Secretary’s Department, the Accountant-General’s Department, and the Navy 
Board (abolished 1832). 

Ad. I. Secretary’s Department. In-Letters. Admirals* despatches. Vols. 
54-86 (1758-1839) are from the Cape of Good Hope station; also vols. 5736, 
5761, 5789, 5822, 5874, 5921, 5967, 6005 (1860-67). this series there are 
a number of other sub-headings, such as “Letters relating to the colonies” (to 
1839), “Letters from Secretaries of State” (to 1839), “Secret Letters” (to 
1837). Vol. 5378 relates to the court-martial of Sir Home Popham, 1807; vols. 
5487-8 are ‘^Courts- Martial, Cape of Good Hope” (to 1837). From 1840 
onwards the In-Letters are not arranged under sub-headings, but have an 
internal classification of letters from Admirals, Captains and other officers; 
also those from various departments, etc. The indexes noted below must be 
used to find the scattered South African items. 

Ad. 2. Secretary’s Department. Out-Letiers (to 1859). These are classi- 
fied under about thirty sub-headings, such as “Orders and Instructions” (to 
1815), “Secret Orders and Letters” (to 1820). South African material may 
be found by using the indexes. 

Ad. 2- Secretary’s Department. Miscellanea. This series contains a 
number of South African items: vols. 2-6, “Transactions of Sir Jahleel 
Brenton at the Cape of Good Hope” (1815-30); vols. 47-8, 53-4, “Corre- 
spondence with Admiral Nourse, Cape of Good Hope” ^1822-4); vols. 320, 
321, “Registers of letters of Marque against Holland and the Batavian 
Republic ’ ’ ( 1 78a- 1801, 1 803- 1812). 

Ad. 12. Indexes and Compilations, Series III (Ind. 4755-5091, 12142-604). 
These are digests and indexes of the Secretary’s Department, In-Letters; the 
“digests” referring to subjects, “indexes” to names of persons and ships. 
Vol. 8 (Ind. 4762) is “List of Admirals’ despatches, Cape of Good Hope” 
(1813-47). 

Ad. 13. Secretary’s Department. Supplementary collection of papers, 
vols. 1-63 (1814-80). Miscellaneous out-letters. Vols. 64-9 (Ind. 13897- 
902) are Registers of correspondence. 

Ad. 51 (Captains’ Logs to 1852); Ad. 52 (Masters’ Logs to 1840): Ad. 53 
(Ships’ Logs to 1885); Ad. 54 (Additional Masters’ Logs, 1837-71); and 
Ad. 55 (Logs and journals relating to voyages of exploration, 1766-1861). 
These series all contain South African material. 

Ad. 106. Navy Board. In-Letters, Out-Letters, Minutes. 2003-7, 
“From Yards, Cape of Gk)od Hoj>e” (1795-1832); 3169-70, 3206, “Maga- 
zines of stores at Cape of Good Hope (1796, 1808, 1809-17)”. 

Of the Admiralty records, the Logs and Journals are open to public inspection 
without limit of date, but other classes are open only to 1885, 


(c) FOREIGN OFFICE 

Diplomatic correspondence between Great Britain and foreign powers relating 
to South Africa is to be found in various series arranged under countries. It should 
be remembered that the Embassy and Consular archives, though parallel with 
the Secretary of State’s files, contain material which is not to be found in them. 

F.O. 37. Holland and Netherlands, 884 vols. (1781-1905), is particularly 
interesting during the period 1793-1815. 

F.O. 63. Portugal. A series scarcely yet explored. 

F.O. 64. Prussia and Germany, 1654 vob. (1781-1905), is important during 
the eighteen-seventies and eighties for Anglo-German rivalry in Southern 
Africa. Vols. no 1-6 are “Annexation of Angra Pequena, 1883-5”; vols. 
1145-50 are “Colonial Policy, 1876-1885”. 
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F.O. 84. Slave Trade. Besides the voluminous correspondence with foreign 
Powers, there is much with the Colonial Office concerning South Africa. 

F.O. 97. Supplementary. Vols. 246-8, Holland (1781-96); vols. 300-322, 
Portugal (1782-1867). 

F.O. 312. Archives of Commissions, Slave Trade: Cape Town, 43 vols. 
(1843-70). In-Letters, Entry-Books of Out-Letters, Registers, Accounts, 
etc. of the Mixed British and Portuguese Commission estaolished under the 
Act ofj July 1842. The seal of the Commission is F.O. 365/48. 

Foreign Office records are open to public inspection to 1885. 

(d) HOME OFFICE 

H.O. II. Criminal. Convict transportation. Registers, vols. 1-121 (1787- 
1870). Lists, under the respective ships, of the names of convicts transported. 

H.O. 30. Departmental. War and Colonial Office, 5 vols. and bundles 
(1794-1840). Vol. 5 is an Entry-book of Out-letters. There are scattered 
South African items. 

Home Office records are open to public inspection to 1878. 

{e) WAR OFFICE 

These records consist of official papers of the Secretary-at-War (an office 
abolished in 1863), the Secretary of Stale for War and Colonies, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Between 1801 and 1855 letters on military matters will also 
be found in the “Colonial Office, Colonies General” series. An alphabetical guide 
to certain War Office and other military records preserved in the Public Record Office 
{P.R.O. Lists and Indexes y No. LI 1 1, H.M. Stationery Office, 1931) is one of the 
most valuable printed lists, since it includes material from other classes, such as 
Colonial Office and Home Office papers. 

W.O. I. Correspondence. In-Letters, to 1868. Vols. or bundles relating 
to South Africa are 178 (i79^7)> 323-43 (i795-iSi2), 438-51 (1842-55) 
and 638, 657, 667, 695, 738, 740, 741, 749, 769, 784-5, 840, 841-2, 881, 
893 (various dates). 

W.O. 3. Correspondence. Out-Letters. Commander-in-Chief, 617 vols. 
(1765-1868). South African items include vol. 575, Appointment of Sir 
Harry Smith as High Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief in South 
Africa (1847). 

W.O. 4. Correspondence. Out-Letters. Secretary-at-War (to 1861). Vols. 
284-90 (1847-53), 717 (1813), 729 (1837-8) relate to South Africa. 

W.O. 6. Correspondence, Out-Letters. Secretary of State for War, vols. 
1-2 1 3 (1793-1859). South African vols. include 20-22 (1795-1806), 67 
(1794-1807), 142 (1797). *76 (1798-1806), 196 (1856-7), 104-14 (1841-58). 

W.O. 17. Monthly Returns of all Regiments at home and oversea, 2810 vols. 
and bundles (1759-1865). Since 1866 these returns have been abstracted 
and printed in part; the originals are not fully preserved. Nos. 1581-1646 
are “Cape of Good Hope” (1795-1805). 

Other War Office records containing South African material are: W.O. 31, 
Commander-in-Chief (1793-1870); W.O. 32, Miscellaneous papers (1855-1912); 
W.O. 33, Miscellanea; W.O. 43 (1809-57); W.O. 44, Ordnance Office, In- 
Letters (to 18^3). All Pay-lists, Muster Rolls, and Monthly Returns are open to 
public inspection without restriction. Other classes are open only to 1885, while 
in the case of W.O. 1-8 and 31-33 all extracts made of documents dated later than 
1858 arc subject to official inspection. 

(/) INDIA OFFICE 

(These papers are deposited in the Library of the Office, Whitehall, London, S.W. i.) 

Much material for South African history is to be found among the records of the 
(British) East India Company, preserved at the India Office. Within the scries of 
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“Factory records” is a “Gape of Good Hope” section of 24 volumes (vols. 1-5, 
Miscellaneous correg>ondence, 1773-1823; vols. 6-9, Letters from the Cape, 
*795~*8o3; voL 9 a, ^tracts from letters, 1808-31 ; vols. 10-17, Letters receivecl at 
the Gape, 180^36; vols. 18-24, Letters from the Cape, 1808-36). These volumes 
include papers of John Pringle who was the Company's Agent at the Gai>e between 
1 795 and 1815. See List of Factory Records of the late East hUdia Company preserved in the 
Record Department of the India Office^ London^ H.M.S.O., 1897. 

Other series containing scattered South African material are the “Marine 
Records” journals of voyages, from 1605; ship>s’ logs; miscellaneous) and the 
“Home Miscellaneous Series”, the description of which does not indicate the 
contents; vols. 88, 154, 155, 388, 726, 738, for instance, concern precautions taken 
at the Gape during the &itish Occupations of 1795 and 1806, and during the 
Indian Mutiny. See Hill, S. G., Catalogue of the Home Miscellaneous Series of the 
India Office Recordsy H.M.S.O., 1927. A general sketch is given in Foster, (Sir) W., 
A Guide to the India Office Records^ i6oo-j8§8y India Office, 1919. 

{g) TREASURY 

T. I. Treasury Board Papers (to 1889). Chiefly In-Letters, with occasional 
minutes and reports. 

T. 2. Registers of Papers, alphabetical and numerical (to 1889), 

T. 3. Skeleton Registers, 68 vols. (1783-1879). 

T. 7. Out-Letters, Colonial Affairs, 26 vols. (1849-89). 

T. 28. Out-Letters, Various. Vols. 41-59 are to Secretaries of State (1796- 
1856) and include material on colonial affairs. 

T. 38. Accounts, Colonies (to 1838). A number relating to the Cape. 

T. 64. Miscellanea, \arious. Vol. 52 is “Cape Correspondence, with 
index to out-letters (1806-14)”. 

T. 70. African Companies. Vol. 68 contains “ Letters (1749-51) and Descrip- 
tion of the forts belonging to Europeans on the North, South and East 
coasts of Africa”. 

T. 71. Slave Registration and Compensation Records, 1630 vols. (1812- 
46). A great deal concerning South Africa. For further reference see 
Part II, Section vii. 

These records are open to public inspection to 1850. 


{h) EXCHEQUER AND AUDIT OFFICE 

A.O. I. Declared Accounts in Rolls (to 1828). Contains miscellaneous 
accounts, commissariat and general, relating to the Gape of Good Hope. 

A.O. 2. Declared Accounts in Books (1829-48). Similar material to A.O. i. 

A.O. 3. Accounts, Various (to 1886). Occasional volumes of South African 
accounts. 

A.O. 8, vols. 84-9, Colonial Drafts (1815-32) and A.O. 16, Miscellanea 
also contain South African material. 

These records are opcii to public inspection to 1850. 


(i) BOARD OF TRADE {The name dates only from 1861) 

B.T. I. In-Letters, 357 vols. (1791-1839). Of these vols. 34, 67, 77, 90, iii, 
1 14, 127 contain references to the Second Occupation of the Gape, 1806-15. 

B.T. 3. Out-Letters, 28 vols. (1786-1839). Entry Books, each indexed. 

B.T. 4. Reference Books to In-Letters, 12 vols. (1808-39). Registers and 
subject indexes. 

B.T. 5. Minutes of the Committee for Trade, 59 vols. ^1784-1850). The Com- 
mittee for Trade and Foreign Plantations only graaually lost responsibility 
for colonial affairs after 1794. Vols. 10, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28 of 
this series concern the British Occupations of the Cape, 1795-1820. 
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B.T. 6. Miscellanea (to 1855). These include consular reports and returns, 
Orders in Council referring to colonial laws, etc. Vol. 19 is “African 
Accounts ” ( 1 795- 1 805) . 

The records of the Board of Trade are open to public inspection to 1885. 

U) PRIVY COUNCIL OFFICE 

P.C. I. Papers, etc., 141 bundles and vols. (to 191 1). Scattered South African 
items. 

P.C. 2. Registers (to 1836). They contain minutes of proceedings, Orders-in- 
Council, reports and papers. The later registers are still at the Privy 
Council Office, Whitehall, as are all the records of the Judicial Committee. 

The Privy Council records preserved at the Public Record Office are open to 
public inspection to 1885. 

{k) CHANCERY 

The Patent Rolls contain the original enrolments of all grants, charters and 
commissions under the Great Seal. These extend into the twentieth century, and 
are open to public inspection — for records later than 1800 on payment of a fee. 

(/) GIFTS AND DEPOSITS IN THE PUBLIC RECORD OFFICE 

G.D. 2. Allan Papers contain material on the ecclesiastical history of South 
Africa. 

G.D. 6. Carnarvon Papers. The papers of the 4th Earl of Carnarvon are of 
the greatest importance for Soutlx African history, in particular vol. 23, 
South African correspondence — Shepstone, Burgers, Brand (1875-8); vols. 
32-34, Cape correspondence — Barkly and Frere (1874-8); vol. 49, Cape 
memoranda (1814-77); vols. 80-84, 131, Publications, South Africa, 
Colonial Office, Confidential (1865-85) (vol. 84 concerns Froude’s Mission) ; 
vol. 1 1 6, South Africa, Parliamentary (1866-75). 

G.D. 8. Chatham Papers. Vols. 102, 140 contain correspondence between 
William Pitt, the Younger, and Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville. 

G.D. 22. Russell Papers. These include Cabinet memoranda and corre- 
spondence on colonial affairs (1855-67), preserved by Lord John Russell. 

G.D. 29. Granville Papers. These contain Cabinet papers of the 2nd Earl 
Granville (1855-85). Vol. 135 is his correspondence with the Earl of 
Kimberley (1880-83). 

The papers above are open to public inspection as far as 1885. 

2. OTHER COLLECTIONS 

{a) BRITISH MUSEUM 

Among the Sloane, Egerton, and Additional Manuscripts preserved in the 
Department of Manuscripts are the following papers of South African interest : 

Egerton MSS. 1854. Memoirs and papers relating to the Dutch Colony at 
the Cape of Good Hope, by E. A. van Braam Houckgeest, 1789-92 (in 
Dutch) . 

Egerton MSS. 1855. Danckelman’s “Voyage dans Pinterieur de PAfrique 
M^ridionale ”, 1804. 

Add. mss. 19824-5. Charts of the Cape and coasts of S. Africa, byj. Barrow, 
1797-8. 

Add. mss. 20226-8. Correspondence of Sir H. Lowe with Cape officials, 
1816-21. 

Add. mss. 23618. Plans of the Castle at the Cape, 1797, 1806. 

Add. mss. 30096-7. Journal and memoranda of Sir R. Wilson on service at 
the Cape, 1805-6. 

Add. mss. 33976. Map of the African coast from Cape Verde to the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Jan Vingboons, c. 1640. 
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Add. mss. 34184. A Dutch portolano containing coloured seventeenth-century 
maps of the Gape of Good Hope and the hinterland, soon after 1654. 

Add. mss. 36590. rapers re Orange Free State, 1 874-1900. 

Add. mss. 36757. Boer Telegrams re S. African War, 1899-1900. 

Add. MSS. 37528. Thomas Edgar’s journal of Captain Cook’s Third Voyage, 
with a plan of Table Bay, 1776. 

Add. mss. 37274-318. Wellesley Papers, Series ii. Scattered South African 
material. Add. MSS. 37278 are letters from Governors and officials at the 
Gape, 1798-1802; 37308-10 are correspondence with the Barnards, 1797- 
1802. 

Add. mss. 37842-935. Windham Papers. William Windham was Secretary for 
War and Colonies, 1806-7. earlier corresponded with Lord Macartney 
and with the Barnards, 1796-1801. See Add. MSS. 37847, 37876, 37879, 
37885-6, 37915-16. 

Add. MSS. 38190-489. Liverpool Papers. Lord Liverpool was Secretary for 
War and Colonies, 1809-12, thereafter Prime Minister, 1812-27. His 
correspondence with Melville and Bathurst is valuable, e.g. 38237-302. 

Add. MSS. 38734-770. Huskisson Papers. William Huskisson was Under- 
secretary for War, 1795-1801; Agent for the Cape of Good Hope, 1799- 
1803; and Secretary for War and Colonies, 1827-8. Add. MSS. 38769 
contains his correspondence as Agent. 

Add. MSS. 39299. Molteno Papers. Papers of Sir J. G. Molteno, first Premier 
ofC^e Colony (d. 1886). 

Add, mss. 39558. Letters from Capt. C. A. Lafone during S. African War, 
1899 - 1901 - 

Add. mss. 39870. Journals, in Dutch, of Peter Vriezema, relating to the 
Lueas Expedition to the Cape, 1795-6. 

/Vdd. mss. 40100-2. Melville Papers. Papers of Henry Dundas, Viscount 
Melville, 1771-1801, supplementing those at Rhodes House, Oxford, and 
elsewhere. 

Add. mss. 40181-617. Peel Papers, 1815-50. Most important during Sir 
Robert Peel’s great ministry of 1841-6 (Add. MSS. 40432-603); in par- 
ticular his correspondence with Stanley and Gladstone, his successive 
Secretaries for War and Colonies (Add. MSS. 40467-70); also general 
correspondence, 1841-6 (Add. MSS. 40485-597). 

Add. MSS. 43039-358. Aberdeen Papers. Now open to public inspection. 

The Gladstone Papers are not yet open to inspection, but are being arranged 
for publication. 

Printed Catalogues of the Sloane and the Additional (including the Egerton) 
Manuscripts may be consulted in the British Museum and other libraries. 

{b) BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMP ANT 

2 London Wall Buildings, London, E.G. 2 

The papers of the British South Africa Company are not at present open to 
public inspection. They are housed in the filing department of the company’s 
London offices and exteiid from the year 1889 to the present time. The collection 
includes letter-books, account-books, minutes, memoranda, and a great series of 
unbound files, running into tens of thousands. These “files” are kept in boxes and 
there is a card-index to them. Many administrative papers have recently been 
transferred to the office of the High Commissioner for Southern Rhodesia, and 
other papers relating to the early history of the Rhodesias are being sent to the 
National Historical Museum of Southern Rhodesia, Bulawayo. Copies are, how- 
ever, being retained. 

{c) CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

Salisbury Square, London, E.G. 2 

The records of this society, though not open to public inspection, may be 
examined by courtesy of the authorities. The bulk of incoming and outgoing 
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correspondence is preserved, and there is a card-index to the various classes in the 
collection. Of South African interest are the journals and correspondence of 
F. Owen’s short-lived mission in Zululand (1837). 

{d) LONDON MISSIONART SOCIETT 

Livingstone House, Westminster, S.W. i 

The records of the society may be inspected with the sanction of the Directors. 
They include correspondence with missionaries in South Africa dating from i ^9. 
Among these are the pa^rs of van der Kemp, Read, Dr Philip and Robert Moflfat. 
The journals of van der Kemp and Moffat are particularly interesting. The printed 
magazines, reports and accounts of the society are a useful guide to the manuscripts, 
which are carefully collated for reference. 


(e) METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

24 Bishopsgate, London, E.G. 2 

The archives of the society are not open to the general public, but special per- 
mission may be given to research students. The printed records, dating from 1816, 
are very full and well indexed. They consist of annual reports and a monthly 
publication entitled “Missionary Notices”, in which missionaries* letters are 
printed. These provide a valuable key to the manuscripts, which comprise corre- 
spondence from Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State and elsewhere, 
chronologically arranged. 

(/) RHODES HOUSE, OXFORD 

Among the South African manuscripts in the library of Rhodes House, Oxford, 
are the following : 

Macartney Papers. 

Official letter-book of Lord Macartney, while Governor of the Cape, 1797-8. 

Copies of proclamations and public papers, 1 797-8. 

Letter-book, letters to statesmen, 1 797-8. 

Letter-book, letters to Henry Dundas (later Viscount Melville), 1797-8. 

Maitland Papers. 

Letter-book of Sir P. Maitland, 1846-8. 

Robert White Papers. 

Cape Colony letters, 1795-1880. 

Sir H. E. White Papers. 

Letter-book, 1882-5. 

Cecil J. Rhodes Papers. 

Original drafts of wills, letters, memoranda, etc. The bulk of the Rhodes Papers 
are still in private hands. 


{g) ROYAL EMPIRE SOCIETY 

Northumberland Avenue, London, S.W. i 

The manuscripts in the library include: 

Two letters from Moshesh, Chief of the Basuto, to Theophilus Shepstone and 
L.t.-Gk>v. Keate, 13, 16 May 1867. 

Petition from the inJiabitants of the Cape against the establishment of convicted 
felons in South Africa, 5 April 1849. [A large parchment.] 

Narrative of a journey from Cape Town to Grahamstown, 1838, by Gen. W. C. E. 
Napier. 

Nbwkham MSS. F. J. Newnham was Secretary of the Native Location Commission 

in the Transvaal, 1905-6. 
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(h) SOCIETT FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 
FOREIGN PARTS 
15 Tufton Street, Westminster, S.W. i 

The new archives department of the society contains a very large collection of 
material for colonial history. The Digest of the Records ^ 1 900 edn.) is now being super- 
seded by a new inventory and the manuscripts are being arranged into the following 
classes : 

(i MS. Journals of the society, 1703- . 

(ii Minutes of the Standing Committee, 1702- . 

(iii Copies of letters received (originals disappeared). Cape Town, 1833- 
Natal, 1858- . Bound volumes, some indexed. 

(iv) D. MSS. Letters received. Bound and indexed. The South African items 
date from 1850. 

(v) E. MSS. Missionaries’ Reports, 1850- . Annual reports, indexed since 

1887. 

(vi) Letters sent. Copies of out-letters. Africa and Mauritius, vols. i to 15, 
1836-1927. 

There are also numerous bundles of letters, etc., which are being sorted and have 
already revealed several early South African items. 

Very little use has yet been made of the valuable material preserved by the 
Aborigines Protection Society, the American Board of Missions, the Glasgow 
(Church of Scotland) Missionary Society and the various French, German, 
Portuguese, Swiss and Scandinavian missionary societies. Some account of these 
may be found in the Directory of Foreign Missions (International Missionary Council), 
Revised edn., 1933. 

3. LIST OF PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 

Parliamentary Papers relating to South Africa begin with the first British 
Occupation of the Gape of Good Hope in 1795. In preparing the list for the 
present volume of The Cambridge History of the British Empire a new plan has been 
adopted. By arranging all the papers chronologically and giving the briefest 
indication of their contents, it has been possible to present a much more compre- 
hensive list than has yet appeared. From 1801 onwards details can be obtained 
from the sessional indexes and the following consolidated indexes published by 
the House of Commons : Index to the Reports of Commissioners on Colonies (1812-40) and 
Emigration (1812-47), Pari. Pap. 1847, lviii (710-rv) ; General Index to the Bills, 1801- 
52, Pari. Pap. 1854, lxx (O, 8); General Index to the Reports of Select Committees, 
1801-52, Pari. Pap. 1854, lxx (O. 9) ; General Index to the Accounts and Papers, Reports 
of Commissioners, Estimates, etc., 1801-52, Pari. Pap. 1854; General Index to the Bills, 
Reports, Estimates., and Accounts and Papers, etc., 1852-99, Pari. Pap. 1909; 1900-9, 
Pari. Pap. 1911, civ (351); 1910-19, Pari. Pap. 1926, xxxi (169); 1920-28/9, Pari. 
Pap. 1 930- 1 , XXXVII (8) . 

House of Lords’ Papers, many of which arc duplicates of those of the Commons, 
have sessional indexes from 1871, and a General Index to the Sessional Papers printed 
by order of the House of Lords, or presented by special command. 1801-37, Pari. Pap. 
1859 Sess. 2, H.L., xxxi; 1859-70, Pari. Pap. 1872, H.L., lxviii; 1871-84/5, Pari. 
Pap. 1890. 

A classified list of “South African Imperial Blue-books” is given in Mendels- 
sohn’s South African Bibliography, vol. ii, pp. 653-710, but it is selective and in- 
accurate. A more useful tool is M. I. Adam, J. Ewing and J. Munro, Guide to 
the Principal Parliamentary Papers relating to the Dominions, 1812-191 1 (Edinburgh, 

^913)- 

The references given below indicate in each case the session during which the 
paper was printed, the volume for that session into which it has been bound by 
the House of Commons, or House of Lords, and the Sessional ( ) or Command [ ] 
number of the paper. It should be noted that the sessional numbers of Bills are a 
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separate series from those of Accounts and Papers, Unless otherwise indicated 
references are to House of Commons’ Papers. 

1797-8, XLv (916). Gape of Good Hope, Accounts. 

1814-15, XIII. Treaty between Great Britain and United Netherlands, 1814. 

1816, XIII (214), (215). Gape, Civil Offices during 1796, 1815. 

1817, xrv (225), (226). Gape, Exports and Imports, 

1819, II (206). 2nd Kept, from Select Com. on Finance (Army), 1819. 

1819, II (529). 5th Rg>t. from Select Com. on Finance (Audit Office), 1819. 

1819, II (539). Rept. from Select Com. on Poor Laws, 1819. 

1819-20, IV (58). Cape, Return of Civil officers, revenues, 1819. 

1819-20, rv (90). Gape, Exports and Imports, 1819. 

1820, XI (34). Cape, Return of Civil officers, revenues, 1820. 

1820, XII (35). Gape, Appt. of H. Ellis as Deputy-Secretary. 

1821, xrv (45). Cape, Expense of conveying settlers. 

1821, XVI (622), Cape, Return of pensions and allowances. 

1821, XXI (374). Cape, Proposal to appoint two botanical collectors, i Sept. 1814. 

1822, XX (92). Cape, Accounts. 

1823, XIII (401). Gape, Estimate for facilitating emigration. 

1823, xrv (343). Gape, Receipts and Disbursements. 

1824, XVI (i 16). Cape, Estimate for facilitating emigration. 

1824, XXIII (160L Gape, Acts re treatment of slaves. 

1825, XVIII (131). Gape, Estimates of emigration costs. 

1825, XIX (231). Gape, Acts re treatment of slaves. 

1826, XXIII (438). Gape, Papers re British coinage order, 23 March 1825. 

1826, XXV (431). Gape, Burnett’s grievances, 1822-6. 

1826, XXVI (332). Gape, Instructions for Commissioners of Inquiry. 

1826, XXVI (350). Cape, Returns re population, 1812-20. 

1826-7, XV (160). Cape, Estimated expenditure on Irish emigration. 

1826-7, XXI (42). Papers re Cooke’s memorial on prize slaves. 

1826-7, XXI (202). Gape, Papers re slaves and aborigines, population since 1797. 
1826-7, XXI (282), (406). Gape, Repts. of Commissioners of Inquiry on govern- 
ment and finances, 6 Sept. 1826. 

1826-7, XXI (371). Cape, Papers re administration, 1821-6. 

1826-7, XXI (444). Gorresp. of Donkin with Colonial Dept. 

1826-7, XXI (454). Gorresp. of Somerset and Brink with Colonial Dept. 

1826-7, XXI (470). Papers re S, African Commercial Advertiser, 

1826-7, XXI (556). Papers re Garnall case. 

1826-7, XXII (129). Gape, Slave trade and slavery. 

1826-7, XXV (53), (347). Gape, Papers re slaves. 

1829, V (300). Gape, Rept. of Commissioners on trade, harbours and navigation, 
3 Oct. 1828. 

1829, XXV (335). Gape, Repts. from Protector of slaves, 1826-7. 

1829, XXV (339). Orders-in-Gouncil re natives of S.A. 

1830, XXI (8). Order-in-Gouncil re colonial slave laws. 

1830, XXI (352). Gorresp. re colonial revenue and expenditure (H. G. Finance 
Com. of 1828). 

1830, XXI (582). Return re slave population in colonies. 

1830, XXI (584). Cape, Rept. of Commissioners on native tribes, 28 Jan. 1830. 

1830, XXIX (650). Cape, Emigrants from Britain, 1820-30. 

1830- 1, XVI (230). Gape, Papers re slaves. 

1831, H.L., ccxciv ^42). Gape, Representations re duties on Cape wines. 

1831, H.L., CCXCIV (73). Gape, Account of inmorts from, 1812-31. 

1831- 2, XIX (678). Gape, Imports of raw silk from, 1814-32. 

1833, XXVI (096). S.A., Emigrants to, 1825-32. 

1834, VI (570). Rept. from Select Com. on colonial military expenditure, 1834. 

1834, XLiv (617). Gape, Proclamations re aborigines. 

1 ^ 35 ? VI (473). Rept. from Select Com. on colonial military expenditure, 1835. 

1835, XXXIX (50), (252). Gape, Papers re aborigines, 1834. 

1835, L (278-11). Gape, Papers re abolition of slavery, 1034. 
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1836, 1 (471). Bill for the punishment of offences within certain territories adjacent 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

1836, VII (538). Rept. from Select Com. on aborigines, Aug. 1836 [Minutes, 
Appendix and Index only; see 1837, vii (238), (425)]. 

1836, XI (512). Rept. from Select Com. on disposal of land at Cape. 

1836, XXXIX (279). Papers re Kaffir War and Hintza, 1835-6. 

1837, VII (238), (425). Further Rept. from Select Com. on aborigines, 1830-6. 
1837, VII (516). Rept. from Select Com. on colonial revenue and expenditure, 

1837. 

1837, xLiii (503). Papers re Kaffir War, 1835-7. 

1837-8, XLVii [137]. Cape, Emigrants from Britain, 1832-6. 

1839, XLVi (576). Imports of coffee from Cape, 1838-9. 

1840, XXXIII (323). Cape, Governor’s Rept. on children sent out by Children’s 
Friend Society. 

1840, XLiv (276). Imports of coffee from Cape, 1839-40. 

1841, XIV (253). Cape, Abstracts of Commissioners’ accounts, 1839-40. 

1842, XXXIX [375]. Cape, Exports and imports, shipping, 1831-40. [There are 
periodical returns of this kind.] 

1843, XXXI (91-iv). Cape, Estimate for Observatory. [There are periodical 
returns of this kind.] 

1846, XXIX (400). Cape, Applications for representative government within the 
last^ ten years. 

1847, XXXVI (253-11). Cape, Commissariat accounts, 1845-6. [There are periodical 
returns of this kind.] 

1847, XXXVIII [786]. Corresp. re Kaffirs, 1845-6. 

1847, XXXV (229-vii). Cape, Expense of erecting lighthouses. 
i8t.7-8, XLii [980]. Corresp. re settlement of Natal, 1844-6. 

1847-8, XLIII [912], [969]. Papers re Kaffirs, 1846-8. 

1847-8, XL (54). Supplementary Estimate for Kaffir War. 

1847-8, XLVII (345). Cape, Land revenue and immigrants, 1837-46. 

1847-8, Lxiv (161). Papers re slave-ship Bella Angela^ condemned at Cape, 1844. 
1849, XI (86). Cape, Natal, Corresp. re immigration from Ireland. 

1849, XXX (180). Rept. by Audit Board on Kaffir War expenditure, 1849. 

1849, XXXVI [1056]. Corresp. re Kaffirs, 1848-9. 

1849, XXXVI [1059]. Papers re Natal, Boer rising, 1848-9. 

1849, XLIII (217). Papers re transportation of convicts to Cape, 1841-9. 

1849, L (588). Cape, Emigrants from Britain, 1839-48. 

1850, XXXVIII (104). Cape, Papers re convict discipline, 1849-50. 

1850, XXXVIII [1137], [1234]. Gape, Corresp. re establishment of Representative 
Assembly, 1848-50. 

1 850, XXXVIII [1138 Cape, Corresp. re reception of convicts, 1 849-50. 

1850, XXXVIII 1288 Papers re Kaffirs, 184^-50. 

1850, XXXVIII [1292^ Cape, Natal, Corresp., 1849-50. 
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Supply — Grant to Lord Roberts; 31 July 1901. 4th ser. xcviii, 698. 

Transvaal Loan Bill; i Aug. 1901. ^th ser. xcviii, 880. 

Supply — Civil Service Estimates, Emigration; 2, 5, 6 Aug. 1901. 4th ser. xcviii, 


109^ 1254, 1454- 

Appropriation Bill — S. African affairs; 15 Aug. 1901. 4th ser. xcix, 978. 
Lords. Debate on Address — S. African War; 16 Jan. 1902. 4th ser. ci, 4. 
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Commons. Debate on Address — S. African War; 16, 20, 21 Jan. 1902. 4th ser. ci, 
86, 324, 472. 

Lords. Debate on S. African War; 27 Jan. 1902. 4th ser. ci, 906. 

Supply — Supplementary Army Estimates; 31 Jan. 1902. 4th ser. cii, 49. 

Lords. Statement re army meat contracts; 10 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cii, 812. 

Lords. Motion re Boer prisoners; 13 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cii, 1188. 

Lords. Debate on army remounts; 13 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cii, 1189. 

Lords. Debate on army remounts; 17 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cm, 155. 

Lords. Debate re army meat contracts; 20 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cm, 554. 

Lords. Motion for joint committee on war contracts; 24 Feb. 1902. 4th ser. cm, 
846. 

Supply — Army Estimates; 4, 6, 7, 10 March 1902. 4th ser. civ, 366, 606, 734, 896. 
Commons. Debate on concentration camps; 4 March 1902. 4th ser. civ, 402. 
Lords. Debate on war contracts; 6 March 1902. 4th ser. civ, 553. 

Lords. Debate on Methuen^s reverse; 10 March 1902. 4th ser. civ, 835. 

Lords. Debate on army remounts; 10, 13 March 1902. 4th ser. civ, 842, 1227. 

Lords. Debate on martial law in S. Africa; 17 March 1902. 4th ser. cv, 123. 
Commons. Debate on army remounts and other contracts; 17, 18 March 1902. 
4th ser. cv, 185, 334. 

Debate on S. African War; 20 March 1902. 4th ser. cv, 565. 

Lords. Debate on state of military supplies; 21 March 1902. 4th ser. cv, 685. 
Supply — Army Estimates; 21 March 1902. 4th ser. cv, 740. 

Budget debate — S. African War; 15 April 1902. 4th ser. cvi, 291. 

Lords, Debate on martial lav/ in S. Africa; 24 April 1902. 4th ser. cvi, 1149. 
Commons. Debate on martial law in S. Africa; 24 April 1902. 4lh ser. cvi, 1208. 
Finance Bill — S. African War; 12 May 1902. 4th ser. cvii, 13B3. 

Adjournment — S. African atfairs; 16 May 1902. 4th ser. cvm, 487. 

Lords. Debate on peace terms; 2, 5 June 1902. 4th ser. cviii, 1086, 1510. 
Transvaal Loan Bill; 14 May, 4 June 1902. 4th ser. cvm, 251, 1457. 

Supply — Grant to Kitchener; 5 June 1902. 4th ser. cvm, 1555. 

Vote of thanks for peace; 5 June 1902. 4th ser. cvm, 1585. 

Supply — Grant to Kitchener; 18 June 1902. 4th ser. cix, 1066. 

Lords — Debate on Boer prisoners; 7 July 1902. 4th ser. cx, 905. 

Lords. Facilities for British settlers in S. Africa; 15 July 1902. 4th ser. cxi, 219. 
Supply — Buller’s position; 17, 21 July 1902. 4th ser. cxi, 527, 788. 

Lords. Debate on Transvaal Concessions Loan; 18 July 1902. 4th ser. tjxi, 640. 
Supply — Cape Constitution; 29 July, 6 Aug. 1902, 4th ser. cxii, 23, 810. 

Supply — Vote for S. Africa; 4 Nov. 1902. 4th ser. cxiv, 79, 21 1, 338. 
Observations re restocking S. Africa; 16 Dec. 1902. 4th ser. cxvi, 1312. 

Supply — Transvaal and Orange River Colony; 3, 4 March 1903. 4th ser. cxvm, 
1264, 1367. 

Supply — S. African affairs; 19 March 1902. 4th ser. cxix, 1240. 

Appropriation Bill — native labour in S. Africa; 24 March 1903. 4th ser. cxx, 67. 
S. African Loan Guarantee; 6 May 1903 4th ser. cxxi, 1522. 

Lords. Debate on S. African garrison; 20 July 1903. 4th ser. cxxv, 1094. 
Appropriation Bill — S. African military works; 21 July 1903. 4th ser. cxxv, 1390. 
S. African Loan Bill; 27, 31 July 1903. 4th ser. cxxvi, 339, 1 141. 

S. African Loan Bill; 7 Aug. 1903. 4th ser. cxxvii, 521. 

Lords. S. African Loan Bill; 10, ii, 12, 14 Aug. 1903. 4th ser. cxxvii, 531, 799, 
961, 1282. 

Debate on Address — S. African War; 4, 5 Feb. 1904. 4th ser. cxxix, 375, 489. 
Lords. Chinese labour in Transvaal; 11, 12 Feb. 1904. 4th ser. cxxix, 965, 1141. 
Debate on Address — Chinese in Transvaal; 16 Feb. 1904. 4th ser. cxxix, 1501. 
Debate on Address — Chinese in Transvaal; 17, 22 Feb. 1904. 4th ser. cxxx, 26, 
631. 

Supply — Supplementary Estimates, S. African affairs; 22 Feb. 1904. 4th ser. 
cxxx, 526. 

Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 4 March i90>t. 4lh ser. cxxxi, 167. 

Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 18, 21 March 1904. 4th ser. cxxxii, 4, 117. 
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Commons. Motion Chinese in Transvaal; 21 March 1904. 4th ser. cxxxii, 252. 
Appropriation Bill — Chinese in Transvaal; 24 March 1904. 4th ser. cxxxii, 
1484. 

Adjournment — treatment of S. African natives; 5 May 1904. 4th ser. cxxxiv, 592. 
Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 20, 24, 28 June 1904. 4th ser. cxxxvi, 407, 1107, 
1385. 

Lords. Motion re Lovat’s Scouts; 18 July 1904. 4th ser. cxxxviii, 231. 

Lords. Debate re Transvaal Labour Ordinance; 1 1 Aug. 1904. 4th ser. cxl, 196. 
Lords. Motion re Crown Agents in Transvaal and Orange River Colony; 1 1 Aug. 

1904. 4th ser. CXL, 202. 

Debate on Address — Chinese in Transvaal; 17 Feb. 1905. 4th ser. cxli, 481. 
Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 27 Feb. 1905. 4th ser. cxli, 1277. 

Commons. Debate on Selborne’s appointment as High Commissioner; 6 March 

1905. 4th ser. cxLii, 491. 

Lords. Debates on stores in S. Africa; 27 March 1905. 4th ser. gxliii, 1149. 
Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 16 May 1905. 4th ser. cxlvi, 407. 

Commons. War stores in S. Africa; 26 June 1905. cxlviii, 106. 

Lords. Flogging of Chinese in Transvaal; 20 July 1905. 4th ser. cxlix, 1356. 
Debate on Address — Chinese in Transvaal; 22, 23 Feb. 1906. 4th ser. clii, 532, 
624. 

Lords. Debate on Transvaal and Orange River Colony; 26, 27 Feb. 1906. 4th 
ser. CLII, 706, 906. 

Commons. Debate on treatment of S. African natives; 28 Feb. 1906. 4th ser. clii, 
1212. 

Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 5 March 1906. 4th ser. cliii, 8. 

Appropriation Bill — Chinese in Transvaal; 21 March 1906. 4th ser. cliv, 399. 
Motions re S. African High Commissioner; 21, 29 March 1906. 4th ser. cliv, 464, 
1410. 

Lords. Land settlement in S. Africa; 27 March 1906. 4th ser. cliv, 1019. 

Motion re martial law in Natal; 2 April 1906. 4th ser. clv, 245. 

Supply — Civil Service Estimates, S. African affairs; 5 April 1906. 4th ser. 
CLV, 754. 

Supply — Civil Service Estimates, S. African affairs; 8 June 1906. 4th ser. CLViii, 
620. 

Lords. S. African labour; 29 June 1906. 4th ser. clix, 1240. 

Lords. Transvaal Constitution; 31 July 1906. 4th ser. clxii, 61 i. 

Supply — Civil Service Estimates, S. African affairs; 31 July 1906. 4th ser. clxii, 
729 - 

Lords. British settlers in S. Africa; 14 Nov. 1906. 4th ser. clxiv, 1382. 

Lords. Transvaal and Orange River Colony Constitutions; 17 Dec. 1906. 4th ser. 
GLxvii, 939. 

Commons Transvaal and Orange River Colony Constitutions; 17 Dec. 1906. 
4th ser. CLXvii, 1063. 

Lords. Debate on ministerial speeches re S. Africa; 19 Feb. 1907. 4th ser. clxix, 
676. 

Supply — Civil Service Estimates, S. African affairs; ii March 1907. 4th ser. 
CLXX, 1278. 

Supply — S. African affairs; 20 June 1907. 4th ser. clxxvi, 697. 

Lords. Chinese in Transvaal; 27 June 1907. 4th ser. glxxvii, 56. 

Transvaal Loan Guarantee Bill; 19, 20, 21 Aug. 1907. 4th ser. clxxxi, 161, 699, 
923 - 

Lords. Transvaal Loan Guarantee Bill; 27, 28 Aug. 1907. 4th ser. clxxxii, 337, 
426. 

Lords. Motion re British Indians in Transvaal; 4 Feb. 1908. 4th ser. CLXxxiii, 653. 
Supply — Transvaal Civil Service; 6 Feb. 1908. 4th ser. glxxxiii, i 179. 
Appropriation Bill — Chinese in Transvaal; 23 March 1908. 4th ser. clxxxvi, i 104. 
Motion re S. African natives; 13 May 1908. 4th ser. clxxxviii, 1215. 

Lords. Indians in Transvaal; 19 May 1908. 4th ser. glxxxix, 35. 

Supply — S. African affairs; 28 July 1908. 4th ser. cxciii, 1244. 
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Lords. Debate on Address — S. African Federation Convention; 16 Feb. 1909. 
5th ser. (Lords) I, 3, 9, 20, 31. 

King’s Speech — S. African Constitution; 16 Feb. 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) i, 13. 
Appropriation Bill — S. African affairs; 25 March 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) ii, 

1938. 

Adjournment — S. African affairs; 27 May 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) v, 1378. 
Lords. S. Africa Bill; 22, 27 July, 3 Aug. 1909. 5th ser. (Lords) ii, 682, 753, 

855* 

S. Africa Bill; 16, ig Aug. 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) ix, 951, 1533. 

Lords. S. Africa Bill, Royal Assent; 20 Sept. 1909. 5th ser. (Lords) iii, i. 
Question re S. African Union Bill; 27 July 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) vm, 1023. 
Supply — S. African affairs; 27 July 1909. 5th ser. (Commons) viii, 1027. 
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V, 4, 7, 13, 16, 30. 

Lords. Debate on Address — Prince of Wales in S. Africa; 21 Feb. 1910. 5th ser. 
(Lords) V, 4, 7, 14, 16, 29. 

Supply — Union of S. Africa; 29 June 1910. 5th ser. (Commons) xviii, 956. 

Lords. King’s Speech — Duke of Connaught’s visit to S. Africa; 28 Nov. 1910. 
5th ser. (Lords) vi, 1014. 

Lords. King’s Speech — Duke of Connaught in S. Africa; 6 Feb. 1911. 5th ser. 
(Lords) VII, 4, 12, 15, 30. 

Lords. Observations re S. Africa; 29 March 1911. 5th ser. (Lords) vii, 715. 
Lords. Motion re Imperial Defence — S. African War lessons; 3 April 1911. 5th 
ser. (Lords) vii, 824, 835, 851, 857, 882. 

Supply — Union of S. Africa; 27 June 1912. 5th ser. (Commons) XL, 572. 
Questions re Liebig Co. and British S. Africa Co.; 18, 26 Tune IQ13. Sth ser. 
(Commons) liv, 961, 1225. 

Motion re Rand strike; 7, 8, 14 July 1913. 5th ser. (Commons) lv, 35, 242, 879. 
Lords. Debate on British Indians in S. Africa; 30 July 1913. 5th ser. (Lords) xrv, 
1507 - 

Supply — Rand strike; 31 July 1913. 5th ser. (Commons) lvi, 801. 

Debate on Address — Union of S. Africa Indemnity Bill; 12 Feb. 1914. 5th ser. 
(Commons) lviii, 353. 

Motion re Transvaal Elections; 19 March 1914. 5th ser. (Commons) lix, 2371. 
Lords. King’s Speech — Rebellion in S. Africa; ii Nov. 1914. 5th ser. (Lords) 
xviii, 17, 32. 
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(Commons) cxxvin passim. 
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B. IN SOUTH AFRICA 

By A. G. G. Lloyd, M.A., Librarian of the South African Public Library, 

Cape Town. 


I. DOCUMENTARY MATERIAL 
(a) THE UNION ARCHIVES 

The Public Archives of the four constituent states forming the Union of South 
Africa, covering the period down to 1910, are to be found in repositories situated in 
the former capitals of those states. The Gape Town depot at present contains 
55,000 volumes, Bloemfontein 15,000 volumes, Pietermaritzburg 23,000 volumes 
and Pretoria 26,000 volumes. Under the provisions of the Public Archives Act of 
1922 all archives of the Union Government since 1910 will be deposited in Pretoria 
when thirty years old, while the archives of the Provincial Administrations from 
that date will be deposited at the archives depots in Cape Town, Pietermaritzburg, 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria. Until thirty years after their date documents will 
remain in the custody of the various ministerial departments of the Union Govern- 
ment and in the charge of the Provincial Administrations. 

For the documents relating to the Cape in the Algemeen Rijksarchief at the 
Hague see the bibliography to section V infra. The Archives Depot in Gape Town 
contains many transcripts of documents in European archives relating to South 
Africa and a list of them will be found in Appendix 6 of A brief guide to the various 
classes of documents in the Cape Archives for the period 1652-1806, by C. Graham Botha. 
In addition to official records considerable collections of semi-official and private 
papers have been deposited in the depots — notably at Cape Town the D^Urban 
Papers; at Pretoria the Potgieter Papers, the Kruger Papers, the Leyds Papers, 
the Lauts Collection, the Papers of General Joubert and the Soutter Collection ; 
at Pietermaritzburg the Shepstone Papers, the Golenso Papers and the Goodricke 
Papers; at Bloendbntein the Muller Documents. 

{b) PARLIAMENT 

In the custody of the Clerk of the Senate are: 

The Minutes and Proceedings of H.M. Council of Advice for the Gape of 
Good Hope, 1825-34. MS. 4 vols. 

Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 1834-57 and 1866. MS. 7 vols. 
Appendices to the above, 1826-53. MS. 32 vols. 

(r) NON-OFFICIAL PAPERS 

The Dutch Reformed Church Archives housed in the Huguenoten Gedenkteken at 
Cape Town contain, in addition to Synodical Papers, the records of many of 
the older congregations. 

The Library of Parliament, Cape Town, contains the Fairbairn-Pr ingle Papers 
and a few papers of Dr John Philip. 

The South African Public Library, Gape Town, contains: 

Original MSS. of the following: 

Hofmeyr, Hon. J. H. Political papers and correspondence. 

Merriman, Rt. Hon. J. X. Political papers and correspondence. 

Schreiner, Olive. Correspondence (in part). 

Schreiner, Rt. Hon. W. P. Political papers and correspondence. 

Typescript copies of the more important of the D^Urban-Smith papers, 
arranged by G. M. Theal to follow on those published in his Kaffir War of 
* 835 > I vol. dealing with the Great Trek. 

The private letter-book of Sir Rufane Donkin, Acting-Governor of the Gape, 
1820-1, is in the Pubug Library, Port Elizabeth. 
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The Library of the University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, contains 
the Gubbins Collection of material for the history of South Africa which includes 
papers of Lord Macartney and many MSS. relating to the period since 1870. 
The great bulk of the Philip MSS. which were originally housed there was 
destroyed in the fire which swept away the Library in 1931. 

The Library of Rhodes University College, Grahamstown, contains Dr 
Theal’s transcript of the D’Urban-Smith Papers described above. 

In Private Possession. 

The papers of Sir J. H., first baron de Villiers are in the possession of the family 
at Wynberg House, Wynberg. 

The Papers of H. T. Biihrmann dealing mainly with the Transvaal, from 1848 
onwards, are in the possession of D. J. J. de Villiers, Rondebosch. 

The majority of the papers of Olive Schreiner are in the possession of S. G. Gron- 
wright, Rondebosch. 


2. OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS: SELECT LIST 

Note. The Annexures to the Votes and Proceedings of the Gape Parliament, the 
Union Parliament, etc., contain all Select Committee Reports, Departmental 
Reports and Papers ordered to be printed. In the list given below, U.G. signifies 
publicatipn by order of the Union Government; A. signifies publication by order 
of the House of Assembly; S. by the Senate; S.G. signifies a Select Committee 
Report. 

{a) PROVINCES, PROTECTORATES AND MAA DATED 
TERRITORT 

Basutoland 

Orders in Council, High Commissioners proclamations and government notices, 12 March 
1868-30 1913* Gape Town, 1913. 

High Commissioner's proclamations, i st July 1 9 1 3-3 1 st Dec. 1916. Pretoria, 1918. 
High Commissioners proclamations, 1917- . Pretoria, 1917- . 

Bechuanaland 

British Bechuanaland proclamations and the more important of the notices reprinted from the 
Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette, 1885-6. Cape Town, 1887. 

British Bechuanaland proclamations and the more important of the notices reprinted from the 
British Bechuanaland Governnunt Gazette, 1889-90. Vryburg, 1891. 

Bechuanaland Protectorate and British South Africa Company's Territory. High Com- 
missioners notices and proclamations from April 1888 to June 1893. Gape Town, 

Bechuan^and Protectorate. Orders in Council and High Commissioners proclamations 
together with appendix containing the more important Government notices from gth May 
iQgi-SOth June 1898, ed. by D. Ward. London, 1898. 

High Commissioner's proclaamtions and notices, ist July igi^-^ist Dec. 1915. Mafeking, 

1919* . 

High Commissioners proclamations and notices, . Pretoria, 1919- . 

British Bechuanaland Government Gazette, 1887-95. 

British Kaffraria 

Laws and regulations ^ British Kaffraria previous to its annexation to the Colony of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Cape Town, 1869. 

British Kaffrarian Government Gazette, 1864-5. 

Cape Colony 

For Proceedings of the Council of Advice and of the Legislative Council before 
1854, see under ‘^Documentary Material”, supra. 
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Parliament. 

Minutes of the Legislative Council with Annexures, 1854-1910. 

Votes ana Proceedings of the House of Assembly with Annexures y 1854-1910. 

Province of the Cape of Good Hope, Minutes and Ordinances y 19^1- • 

Cape of Good Hope, The Advertiser and Mail's Parliamentary Debates y 1854-5. 

Debates in the House of Assembly, 1884-1909. 

Debates in the Legislative Councily 1867-8, 1870-1, 1885-6, 1890-1909. 

Statutes, Ordinances and Proclamations. 

Indische statuten ten tijde van. . .P. A. van der Parra. MS. 3 vols. This MS. is to 
be found in the Archives Depot at Cape Town. 

Statuten van Batavia. MS. {c, 1700). Statuten van Batavia. MS. {c, 1715). 

Statuten van Indien. MS. {c, 1820). 3 vols. 

These three MSS. are in the South African Public Library, Gape Town. 

Kaapsche Plakaaten, 1652-1795, 1803-6. MS. 8 vols. and index. 

Statuten van Indien. MS. 3 vols. 

Verzameling van wetten en regulation der Volkplanting de Kaap de Goede Hoop, 
1652-1005. MS. 13 vols. 

Index to the Statuten van Indien and to all ordinances, proclamations etc. to 1836. 
MS. 

The above MSS. are in the Library of the Cape Provincial Division of the Supreme 
Court, Cape Town. 

Chijs, J. A. van der. Nederlandsch’Indisch plakaatboek, 1602-1811. 17 vols. Batavia, 
1885-1900. 

The applicability of the Statutes of Batavia at the Gape is fully discussed in a series 
of articles by J. de V. Roos and C. H. van Zyl in vols. xxiii-xxv of the South 
African [Cape\ Law Journal', also by J. L. W. Stock, “The new statutes of India at the 
Cape” in South African Law Journal, vol. xxxii; and by C. Graham Botha in South 
African Law Journal, vol. xxx. 

Proclamations y advertisements and other official notices, , , 1806-25. Cape of Good Hope, 
1827. 

Harding, W. The Cape of Good Hope government proclamations from 1806 to 1825 tw now 
in force and unrepealed, and the ordinances, , , 1825 to 1844. 3 vols. Gape Town, 
1838-45. 

Statute law of the Cape of Good Hope comprising the placaats, proclamations and ordinances 
enacted before the establishment of the colonial parliament . . . and still in force. Gape 
Town, 1862. 

Statutes, 1652-1909. 7 vols. and index. Cape Town, 1906-9. 

Province of the Cape of Good Hope, Ordinances, 19 1 1- . Gape Town, 1913- . 

Administiiative and Statistical. 

The Cape Town Gazette and African Advertiser, 1800-26, continued as The Cape of Good 
Hope Government Gazette, 1826-1910. 

The Cape of Good Hope Eastern Province Government Gazette. 2 vols. Grahamstown, 
1 83^-9. 

From No. 2 onwards this title was changed to Eastern Districts. 

Blue-Book for the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town, 1821-85; continued as : 

Statistical Register of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. Cape Town, 1886-1909. 

Province of the Cape of Good Hope, Official Gazette, igio- . Cape Town, 1910- . 

Native Territories. 

Transkeian Territories General Council, Proceedings and Reports of Select Committees etc,, 
1908- . Umtata and King William’s Town, 1908- . 

Statutes, proclamations and government notices in force in the Native Territories, , , 1907 (ed. 
A. N. MacFadyen). Gape Town, 1907. 

Statutes, proclamations and government notices applied to the Transkeian Territories of the 
Cape of Good Hope, , . 1907 (-1926). 3 vols. Cape Town, 1913-27. 

GrIQU ALAND WeST 

Statute law, 2 vols. Gape Town, 1875-7. . 
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VOLKSRAAD. 

Voortrekker wetgewing: notule van die Natalse Volksraad 1839-45, inleidinge en 
aantekeninge van G. S. Preller. Pretoria, 1924. 

The original documents from which this work is transcribed are in the Archives 
Depot at Pretoria. 

Parliament. 

Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council^ 1857-93. Pietermaritzburg, 1857-93. 
Votes and Proceedings ^ the Legislative Assembly, 1893-1910. Pietermaritzburg, 1893- 
1910. 

Sessional Papers of the Legislative Assembly, 1893-1910. Pietermaritzburg, 1893- 
1910. 

Debates of the Legislative Council of the Colony of Natal, 1879-93. Vols. i-xx. 

Debates of the Legislative Assembly of the Colony of Natal, 1893-1910. Vols. xxi-xlix. 
Province of Natal. Minutes of the Provincial Council, 19 ii- . Pietermaritzburg, 
1911- . 

Statutes, Ordinances and Proclamations. 

Howell, J. M. Ordinances, proclamations etc., 1836-47. Cape Town, 1848. 
Moodie, W. J. D. Ordinances, proclamations etc. relating to the Colony of Natal, 1836-55. 
2 vols. Pietermaritzburg, 1856. 

Statutes of^Natal, compiled and edited by R. L. Hitchins, 1845-1906. 4 vols. 

Pietermaritzburg, 1900-6. 

Acts, 1907-10. 3 vols. Pietermaritzburg, 1907-10. 

Ordinances of the Province of Natal, . Pietermaritzburg, i ^ 1 2- . 

Administrative and STATisTiCy\L. 

The Natal Government Gazette, 1849-1910. Pietermaritzburg, 1849-1910. 

Natal Blue Book, 1861-93. Pietermaritzburg, 1861-93. Continued as Statistical 
Tear Book of the Colony of Natal, 1894-1909. Pietermaritzburg, 1894-1910. 

Departmental reports were published as a supplement to the Natal Blue Book, 
1884-93, and separately thereafter. 

Province of Natal Official Gazette, 1910- . Pietermaritzburg, 1910- . 

Orange Free State 

Parliament. 

The MS. Minutes of Proceedings of the Legislative Council of the Orange River 
Sovereignty, 1849-52, are in the Archives Depot at Bloemfontein. 

Notulen der Verrigtingen van den Hoogedelen Volksraad, 1854-98. Bloemfontein, 1869- 

98- 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 1903-7. Bloemfontein, 1903-7, 
Minutes and Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 1907-9. Bloemfontein, 1907-9. 
Votes and Proceedings of the House of Assembly, 1907-10. Bloemfontein, 1908-10. 
Debates in the Legislative Council, 1903-7. Bloemfontein, 1903-7. 

Debates of the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly of the Orange River Colony, 
1907-10. Bloemfontein, 1907-10. 

Inter-Colonial Council of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, See under “Trans- 
vaal”, infra. 

Province of the Orange Free State. Votes and Proceedings of the Provincial Council, 191 1- 
Bloemfontein, 1911- . 

Statutes, Ordinances and Proclamations. 

Wetboek, 1854-91. Bloemfontein, 1892. 

Wetboek, 1892-99. Bloemfontein, 1899. 

Statute law cf the Orange River Colony, transl. by G. L. Botha. London, 1901. 
Proclamations issued in the O.R.C.from the date of the Annexation to the Promulgation of the 
Constitution on 2^rd June, 1902. 

Ordinances, 1903-7. 4 vols. Bloemfontein, 1903-7. 

Statutes, IQ07-9. 3 vols. Bloemfontein, 1909-10. 

Province of the Orange Free State. Ordinances, . Bloemfontein, 1913- • 
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Gouvemements Courant, 1857-1910. Bloemfontein, 1857-1910. 

Province of the Orange Free State Official Gazette, 1910- . Bloemfontein, 1910- . 

South West Africa 

Statutes, Ordinances and Proclamations. 

The laws of South West Africa, 1915-22, edited by A. J. Waters. Windhoek, 1923. 

Proclamations and principal government notices issued in South West Africa, 1924-5. 2vois. 
Windhoek, 1925-6. 

Union legislation affecting South West Africa and proclamations, ordinances and principal 
government notices issued in South West Africa, 1926- . Windhoek, 1927- . 

Administrative and Statistical. 

Amtsblatt fur das Schutzgcbiet Deutsch-Siidwestafrika, 1910-Aug. 1914. Windhoek, 
1Q10-14. 

Official Gazette of South West Africa, Windhoek, 1915- . 

Swaziland 

Government Committee Laws, 1891-2. Cape Town, 1893. 

Orders in Council, proclamations and principal governrrmnt notices from 25 June 1 903 to 
June 1912. Cape Town, 1912. 

Orders in Council, proclamations and principal government notices from i July 1912 to 
31 Dec. 1915, edited W. W. Usher. Ermelo, 1925. 

Orders in Council, Proclamations and principal Government Notices 1922- . Pretoria, 

1922- . 

Parliament. Transvaal 

Notulen der Verrichtingen van den Hoog Edel Achtbaren Volksraad, 1889, 1890. Pretoria, 
1889-90. 

Before 1899 the Notulen were published in the Staats Courant. 

Notulen der Verrichtingen van den H. Ed. Achtb. Eersten Volksraad, 1891-9. Pretoria, 
1891-9. 

Notulen der Verrichtingen van den H, Ed. Achtb. Tweeden Volksraad, 1891-9. Pretoria, 
1891-9. 

The Debates in the Volksraad, 1858-88, were published in the Staats Courant 2ind\n 
the Notulen, 1889-1899. 

Inter-Colonial Council of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony, Minutes and Order Papers 
of Executive and Public Sessions, 1903-7. Johannesburg and Pretoria, 1903-7. 

Inter-Colonial Council of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony. Debates, 1903-7. 
Johannesburg and Bloemfontein, 1903-7. 

Minutes {and Proceedings) of the Legislative Council, 1902-10. Pretoria, 1902-10. 

Reports of Select Committees, Legislative Council, 1903-6. Pretoria, 1903-6. 

Debates of the Transvaal Legislative Council, 1903-10. Pretoria, 1903-10. 

Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 1907-10. Pretoria, 1907-10. 

Reports of Select Committees, Legislative Assembly, 1907-10. Pretoria, 1907-10. 

Annexures to the Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, 1907-10. Pretoria, 
1907-10. 

Debates of the Transvaal Legislative Assembly, 1907-10. Pretoria, 1907-10. 

Debates of both Houses of Parliament, Transvaal, 13 March, 1909-3 April, 1909. 

Debates of both Houses of Parliament, Transvaal, 6 April, 1910-28 April, 1910. 

Province of Transvaal. Votes and Proceedings of the Provincial Council, 19 1 1- . Pretoria, 

1911- . 

Statutes, Ordinances and Proclamations. 

De locale wetten der Z^id Afrikaanse Republiek, 1849-97. 5 vols. Pretoria, 1887-97. 

Statute law of the Transvaal, 1844-99. Pretoria, 1901. 

Statutory proclamations of the Transvaal, 1900-2. 3rd ed. London, 1904. 

Ordinances of the Transvaal Colony, 1902-^. 4 vols. Pretoria, 1903-6. 

Statutes of the Transvaal, 1907-10. 4 vols. Pretoria, 1907-10. 

Ordinances of the Province of Transvaal, igii- . Pretoria, 1913- . 
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Staats Courant {Government Gazette), 1857-1910. Pretoria, 1857-1910. 

Province of the Iransvaal Official Gazette, 1910- . Pretoria, 1910- . 

{b) UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Parliament. 

Votes and Proceedings of the House of Assembly with printed annexures, 19 n- . Cape 
Town, 19 ii- . 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate, 191 1- . Cape Town, 191 1- . 

Debates of the House of Assembly, 19 10-15, 1924- . 

The Senate of South Africa, Debates, 1^10-1% . 

Union of South Africa. Joint sitting of both Houses of Parliament. Debates, 1914. Cape 
Town, 1926- . 

Statutes. 

Statutes, 1910- . Pretoria, 19 ii- . 

Administrative and Statistical. 

The Union of South Africa Governrruent Gazette, 1910- . Pretoria, 1910— . 

Official Tear Book of the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland, 
covering the period 1910- . Pretoria, 1918- , 

‘ {c) THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR SOUTH AFRICA 

Orders in Council, Proclamations and Notices, 1916- . Cape Town, 1917- . 

Official Gazette, igoi- . 

{d) RHODESIA, NORTHERN 

Statute law of North Western Rhodesia, 1899-1909. Livingstone, 1910. 

Statute law of North Eastern Rhodesia, 190^1 1, N.W. Rhodesia, 1910-1 1, A*. Rhodesia, 
1911-16. Edited P. J. MacDonell. Livingstone, 1917. 

N. Rhodesia statutes for 1917-23 were published in the Northern Rhodesia Gazette as 
issued. 

Proclamations and Ordinances of N. Rhodesia, 1924- . Livingstone, 1924- . 

Northern Rhodesia Gazette, 19 ii- . Livingstone, 19 n- . 

{e) RHODESIA, SOUTHERP/ 

Parliament. 

Minutes of the Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 1899-1923. Salisbury, 1899-1923. 
Votes and Proceedings of the House of Assembly, 1924- . Salisbury, 1924- . 

Debates in the Legislative Council, 1899—1923. (Being a reprint from the reports of the 
Rhodesia Herald.) 

Southern Rhodesia. Debates of the Legislative Assembly, 1924- . 

Statutes. 

Statute law of Southern Rhodesia from the Charter to ^\st Dec. 1910, edited A. Speight. 
Salisbury, 1912. 

Statute law of Southern Rhodesia from ist January, 19 1 1 to ^ist December, 1922, edited 
A. Speight. Salisbury, 1923. 

The Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia, 1922- . Salisbury, 1923- . 

Administrative and Statistical. 

British South Africa Company Gazette, 1894-1923. 

Colony of Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette, 1923- . 

Official Tear Book, 1924- . Salisbury, 1924- . 

(/) GENERAL 

Treaties entered into by Governors of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope and other British 
Authorities with Native Chieftains and othe,s beyond the Borders of the Colony between 
the years 1803 and 1854. Cape Town, 1857. 
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PART II 

OTHER WORKS 

By A. G. G. Lloyd and A. Taylor Milne, arranged from material supplied 
by the authors of the several chapters 

I. GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 

{a) BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND GUIDES TO MATERIAL 

Blaine, G. H. and Goad, G. F. Consolidated index to the Statute law of the Union of 
South Africa, Gape Town, 1924. 

Bleek, W. H. I. The Library of Sir George Grey^ vol. i, part i. 1858. 

Botha, G. G. A brief guide to the various classes of documents in the Cape Archives, 
1652-1806. Gape Town, 1918. 

The public Archives of South Africa, 1652-1910. Gape Town, 1928. 

British Museum. Subject Index of the Modem Works added to the Library of the British 
Museum, 1881- . 1902- . 

Gape of Good Hope. Index to the annexures and printed papers of the House of Assembly, 
1854-1910. 3 vols. Gape Town, 1899-1910. 

Index of Government proclamations and notices, 1803-1901. 3 vols. Gape Town, 

1881-1901. 

For Gatalogues of British Parliamentary Papers, see separate list above. Part 

I^A. 3 - 

Europeans and coloured races. Guide to publications in the Library of Parliament , . . 
dealing with the relations between Europeans and coloured and backward races. Gape 
Town, 1927. 

The Fairbridge Library: a catalogue, 1 904. 

The Fairbridge Library now forms part of the South African Public Library. 

Gids tot die publikasies in en oor Afrikaans in die Parlementsbiblioteek te Kaapstad, 2de 
uitgawe. Pretoria. 1 934. 

Goldman, P. D. A. Beredeneerde inventarissen van de oudste archiefgroepen der Zuid- 
Afrikaanse Republiek, Pretoria, 1927. 

Haferkorn, H. E. The South African War, A Bibliography, Fort Humphreys, 
U.S.A., 1924. 

Hahn, T. An index to the Grey Collection in the South African Public Library, Gape Town, 
1884. 

Huggins, W. N. A Guide to Studies in African History, New York, 1934. 

Index der StaaUcouranten, 1857-90. 3 vols. Pretoria, 1897 -9. 

Lewin, Evans. Subject Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Society, vol. i. 

1930- 

Mendelssohn, S. Mendelssohn's South African bibliography. 2 vols. 1910. 

Additions, 191(^1914. 3 vols., 1914. Typescript copies in British Museum 

and South African Public Library. 

Port Elizabeth Public Library. Catalogue, vol. 11. 1906. 

ScHAPERA, 1 . Ethnographical research in South Africa. Appendix B. Select 
bibliography, in Bantu Studies, Sept. 1934, no. 3. 

Theal, G. McC. Catalogue of books and pamphlets relating to Africa south of the 
Zambesi in the English, Dutch, French and Portuguese languages. Gape Town, 1912. 

Union of South Africa. Index to the Manuscript annexures and printed papers of the 
House of Assembly, 1910-30. Gape Town, 1931. 

List of Union publications issued by the Government Printing and Stationery Department, 

Pretoria, 1927. 

Work, M. N. A bibliography of the negro in Africa and America, New York, 1928. 

{b) PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS OF HISTORICAL AND 
OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC, 

Aborigines Protection Society. Anti-Slavery Reporter, 1825- • (Title varies.) 

African Society, London, 1901- . 
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Linschoten-Vereenioino. Werken, *s Gravenhage, 1909- . 

London Missionary Society, Reports^ *795"" ; Transactions^ 1795-1815, 4 vols.; 
Quarterly Chronicle for 1815-33, 1821—33; Missionary Magazine and Chronicle, 
1837-66, becoming the Chronicle of the London Missionary Society, 1867- . 
Methodist Missionary Society, Annual Reports, 1816- ; Missionary Notices, 

1816- , 

Royal Geographical Society, London: Journal, 50 vols. 1831-80; Proceedings, 
22 vols. 1856-78; Proceedings, , .and Monthly Record of Geography, 14 vols. 
18^-92; Geographical Journal including the Proceedings, 1893- . 

Royal Society of South Africa. Transactions, vols. i- . Gape Town, 1909- . 

South African Philosophical Society. Transactions, vols. 1-18. Cape Town, 
1877-1909. 

Van Riebeegk Society, Publications. Gape Town, 1918- . 

There are many articles of South African interest in Petermanns Geographisches 
Mitteilungen. Gotha, 1855- . 

{c) NEWSPAPERS 

The most extensive collections of South African newspapers are to be found in 
the Library of Parliament and in the South African Public Library at Cape Town, 
the latter containing about 7000 volumes of bound newspapers. 

The principal newspapers arc arranged here under their place of publication 
and the dates of their issue are attached. 

Bloemfontein. De Express, 1875-99; 1850- ; Volksblad, 1917- . 

Gape Town. Die Burger, 1915- ; Cape Argus, 1B57- ; Cape Monitor, 1850-62; 

Cape of Good Hope Observer, 1849-51. Cape Times, 1876- , Cape Town Mail, 

1841-53; 0 ns Land, 1892-1930 (combined with Z^id Afrikaan, 1830-94); 
South 7 \frican Commercial Advertiser, 1824-69; Standard and Mail, 1869-79. 
Durban. Natal Mercury, 1852- . 

East London. East London Despatch, . 

Graaff-Reinet. Graaff-Reinet Advertiser, 1S61- . 

Grahamstown. Cape Frontier Tiines, 1840-63; Grahamstown Journal, 1831-1919, 
when it was incorporated in Grocotfs Daily Mail, 1920- ; Het Kaapsche 

Grensblad, 1844-61. 

Johannesburg. Rand Daily Mail, 1902- ; Star, 1889- . 

Kimberley. Diamond Fields Advertiser, 1878- . 

King William’s Town. Imvo Z^bantsundu, 1884- ; Kaffrarian Watchman, 1866-99. 

Paarl. Die Afrikaanse Patriot, 1876-1904. 

Pietermaritzburg. De Natalier, 1844-6; Natal Witness, 1846- ; Times of Natal, 
1851-1927. 

Port Elizabeth. Eastern Province Herald, 1845- ; Port Elizabeth Mercury, 1850-9; 

Port Elizabeth Daily Telegraph, 1848-98, continued as Cape Daily Telegraph, 
1898-1908. 

Pretoria. 0 ns Vaderland (from Die Vaderland), 1915- ; Pretoria News, 1899- ; 
Volkstem, 1873- . 

Queenstown. Queenstown Daily Representative. 1866- . 

{d) COLLECTED HISTORICAL RECORDS 

Andrew, G. F. (Ed.). Documents relating to the New Asiatic Bill. Gape Town, 1926. 
Bell, K. N. and Morrell, W. P. Select Documents on British Colonial Policy, 1 830- 1 860. 
Oxford, 1928. 

Bird, J. The Annals of Natal, 1495 to 1845. 2 vols. Pietermaritzburg, 1888. 
Chase, J. C. The Natal Papers, a reprint of all notices and public documents, 1488-1843. 
2 pts. Grahamstown, 1843. 

Eybers, G. W. Select Constitutional Documents illustrating South African history 1795- 
1910. 1918. 

Foster, W. British Rule in South Africa. Cape Town, 1868. 

A collection of official and other documents. 

God^e-Molsberoen, E. G. (Ed.). Reizen in Hollandse Tijd. 4 vols. 

’s Gravenhage, 1916-32. 
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Hertslet, Sir E. Map of Africa by Treaty, Revised ed. 3 vols. 1909. 

Jeffreys, K. M. Kaapse ArchiefstMen lopende over het jaar 1778, uitgegeven onder 
toezicht van de Kommissie van Uniearchieven, Kaapstad, 1926- (in progress). 

Leibbrandt, H. C. V. Precis of the Archives of the Cape of Good Hope^ 1 7 vols. Cape 
Town, 1 896“ 1 906, including The Defence of Willem Adriaan van der Stely 1897; 
Resolutien van den Commandeur en Raden van het Fort de Goede Hoopy 1652-62, 1898; 
Journaly 1651-62, 3 vols. 1897; Joumaly 1662-70, 1901; Journal, 1671-4 and 
1676, 1902; Journal, 1699-1732, 1896; Letters Received, 1649-62, 2 vols. 1898- 
q; Letters Received, 1695-1708, 1896; Letters Despatched, 1652-62, 3 vols. 1900; 
Letters Despatched, 1696-1708, 1896; Requesten {Memorials) A- 0 , 1715-1806, 
2 vols. 1905-6. The third vol. is in MS. at the Gape Town Archives Depot. 

Moodie, D. The Record; or a series of official papers relative to the condition and treatment 
of the native tribes of South Africa. Gape 7 'own, 1838-41. 

The periods covered are 1649-1720, 1769-95, 1800-19. 

Specimens of the authentic records of the Colony of the Cape oj Good Hope, relative to 

the aboriginal tribes. Gape Town, 1841. 

Newton, A. P. Select documents relating to the Unification of South Africa. 2 vols. 1924. 

Preller, G. S. Voortrekkermense, riftal. Oorspronkelike Dokumente oor die Geskiedenis 
van die Voortrek. 4 vols. Kaapstad, 1918-25. 

Spoelstra, G. Bouwstqffen voor de geschiedenis der Nederduitsche-Gereformeerde Kerken 
in Z^id Afrika. 2 vols. Amsterdam, 1906-7. 

Theal, G. McG. Abstract of the debates arid resolutions of the Council of Policy at the 
Cape from 1651 to 1687. Gape Town, 1881. 

Basutoland records, vols. i-iii. Cape Town. 1883. 

Vols. iv-vi are unpublished but exist in MS. prepared for publication in the Gape 
Town Archives Depot. 

Belangrijke historische dokumenten over Z^ld Afrika. 3 vols. Kaapstad, 1 896-19 1 1 . 

Vol. I contains Instructie van den Commissaris Hendrik Adriaan van Rheede, 
1685; Verscheidene dokumenten betrekking hebbende tot den oproermaker Estienne 
Bar bier, 1739; Reis van den Gouverneur Joachim van Plettenberg, 1778. 

Vol. ii, The antirmity of Man in South Africa', Bushman Paintings', Reis naar 
Delagoa Baai in 1688; Reisen naar Inhambane in 1732 en 1733; Reis van den 
Vaandrig Beutler, Reis naar Inhambane, 1770. 

Vol. Ill contains documents copied at the Hague and in Berlin. 

Chronicles of Cape Commanders; or an Abstract of original manuscripts in the Archives 

of the Cape Colony dating from 1651 to 1691. Cape Town, 1882. 

Documents relating to the Kaffir War of 1835. Cape Town, 1912. 

Records of the Cape Colony from Feb. 1793 to April 1831. 36 vols. Cape Town, 

1897-1905- 

Records of South-Eastern Africa. 9 vols. Cape Town, 1898-1903. 

{e) GENERAL HISTORIES AND WORKS OF GENERAL 
HISTORICAL INTEREST 

Botha, C. G. The French Refugees at the Cape. Gape Town, 1919. 

Botha, P. R. Die staatkundige ontwikkeling van die Suid-Afrikaanse Repub liek onder 
Kruger en Leyds. Transvaal, 1844-1899. Amsterdam, 1926. 

Brookes, E. H. The history of native policy in South Africa from 1830 to the present day. 
2nd ed. Pretoria, 1927. 

The Colour Problem of South Africa. Lovedale, 1 934. 

Bryant, A. T. Olden times in and Natal, containing the earlier political history 

of the Eastern-Nguni clans. 1929. 

Bryce, J. (later Viset.). Impressions of South Africa. New ed. 1900. 

Cana, F. R. South Africa from the Great Trek to the Union. 1909. 

Cory, (Sir) G. E. The rise of South Africa; a history of the origin of South African 
colonisation and of its development towards the East from the earliest times to 1857. 
5 vols. 1910-30. 

A sixth volume (1857-72) was in progress at the time of the author*s death in 1935. 

Deh^rain, H. Le Cap de Bonne-Espirance au XV lie Sikle. Paris, 1909. 

V expansion des Boers au XI Xe SUcle. Paris, 1905. 

Du Plessis, J. a history of Christian missions in South Africa. 191 1. 
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Engelbrecht, S. P. Geschiedenis van de Nederduits Hervormde Kerk in Z^id-Afrika, 
2 vols. Amsterdam and Pretoria, 1920-5. 

Fairbridge, D. Historic houses of South Africa. 1922. 

A history of South Africa. Oxford, 1918. 

Gie, S. F. N. Geskiedenis van Suid-Afrika. 2 vols. Stellenbosch, 1924-8. 
God^e-Molsbergen, E. G. and Vissgher, J. South African history told in pictures. 
Amsterdam, 1913. 

Goodfellow, D. M. a modern Economic History of South Africa. 1931. 

Herrman, L. a History of the Jews in South Africa from the earliest times to 1895. 1930. 
Hofmeyr, J. H. South Africa. 1931. 

Johnston, (Sir) H. H. A History of the Colonization of Africa by Alien Races. Cambridge, 

1913- 

Kilpin, R. The Old Cape House, being pages from the history of a legislative assembly. 
Gape Town, 1918. 

The Romance ^ a colonial Parliament. 1930. 

Knowles, L. G. M. and C. M. The economic development of the British Overseas 
Empire. Vol. 3. The Union of South Africa. 1936. 

Kogk, M. H. de. Selected subjects in the economic history of South A frica. Cape T own, 1 924. 
Lewis, G. and Edwards, G. E. Historical Records of the Church of the Province of South 
Africa. 1934. 

Lovell, R. I. The Struggle for South Africa, 1875-1899. New York, 1934. 

Lucas, G. P. A Historical Geography of the British Dominions, vol. iv, pts. i and 2. 
Oxford, 1913-15- 

Mackeurtan, H. G. The Cradle Days of Natal, 1497-1845. 1930. 

Macmillan, W. M. Bantu, Boer and Briton: the making of the South African native 
problem. 1929. 

The Cape Colour Question: an historical survey. 1927. 

Complex South Africa: an economic foot-note to history. 1930. 

Malherbe, E. G. Education in South Africa, 1652-1922. Cape Town, 1925. 
Millin, S. G. The South Africans. 1926. New and enlarged ed., 1934. 

SoGA, J. H. The South-Eastern Bantu. Johannesburg, 1930. 

Spoelstra, B. 0 ns Volkslewe. 2de druk. Pretoria, 1924. 

Spoelstra, C. Het Kerkelijk en Godsdienstig Leven der Boeren na den Grooten Trek. Kam- 
pen, 1915. 

Stockenstrom, E. Historiese atlas van Suid-Afrika. Stellenbosch, 1928. 

Theal, G. McG. Ethnography and condition of South Africa before a.d. 1503. 1922. 

History and Ethnography of Africa south of the 1505-1795. 3 vols. 1927. 

History of Africa south of the 1795-1872. 5 vols. 1926-7. 

History of South Africa from 1873 1884. 2 vols. 1919. 

Walker, E. A. Historical Atlas of South Africa. Oxford, 1922. 

A History of South Africa {to 1935). 1935. 

The Great Trek. 1934. 

(/) BIOGRAPHIES 

Barnard, Lady Anne. South Africa a century ago: letters written from the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1797-1801. 11)25. 

Butler, (Sir] W. F. Sir William Butler: an autobiography. 2nd ed. 1913. 

The Life of Sir George Pomeroy Colley. 1899. 

Buxton, S. G. B. (Earl). General Botha. 1924. 

Chamberlin, D. David Livingstone. 1930. 

Cole, M. L. and Gwynn, S. (Eds.). Memoirs of Sir Lowry Cole. 1934. 

Collier, J. Sir George Grey, Governor, High Commissioner, and Premier. An historical 
biograply. Christchurch [N.Z.], 1909. 

Colvin, I. D. The Life of Jameson. 2 vols. 1922. 

Cox, Sir G. W. Life of John William Colenso. 2 vols. 1888. 

Engelbrecht, S. P. Thomas Francois Burgers, ’w Lewenskets. Pretoria, 1933. 
Engelenburo, F. V. General Louis Botha. Pretoria, 1929. 

Fairbridge, D. Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 1 797-1802. Oxford, 1 924. 
Fuller, (Sir) T. E, The Right Honourable Cecil John Rhodes. 1910. 

Garvin, J. L. The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. 3 vols. 1932-4. 
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Molteno, P. a. Life and times of Sir John Charles Molteno. 2 vols. 1 900. 

Neame, L. E. General Hertzog. 1 930. 

OoRDT, J. F. van. De Levensgeschiedenis van President J. H. Brand. Amsterdam, Cape 
Town, 1914. 
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Preller, G. S. Piet Retief: Lewensgeskiedenis van die grote voortrekker. lode druk. 
Kaapstad, 1920. 

Rees, W. L. and L, The life and times of Sir George Grey. 2 vols. Auckland [N.Z.], 
1892. 

Robinson, (Sir) John. A life time in South Africa. 1900. 

Smith, (Sir) H. G. W. The Autobiography of Lt.-Gen. Sir Harry Smith. 2 vols. 1901. 
Spender, E. H. General Botha: the career and the man. 2nd ed. 1919. 
Stockenstrom, (Sir) A. Autobiography. 2 vols. Cape Town, 1887. 

Walker, E. A. Lord de Villiers and his times: South Africa, 1842-1914. 1925. 
Williams, Basil. Cecil Rhodes. 1921. 

WiLMOT, Count A. The life and times of Sir Richard Southey. 1904. 

Worsfold, W. B. Sir Bartle Frere. 1923. 

2 . SELECT LIST OF WORKS RELATING TO 
PARTICULAR SUBJECTS 

SECTION 1 . THE GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT 
(Chapter I) 

(a) Maps 

1. Physical Map of the Union oj South Africa i : 1,000,000. Geological Survey^ 

Pretoria, 1931. 

2. Geological Map of the Union of South Africa 1 : 1,000,000. Geological Survey, 

Pretoria, 1925. 

3. Map of Africa 1 : 2,000,000. British General Staff No. 2871. Sheets; Benguella, 

Rhodesia, Mozambique, South West Africa, Transvaal, Cape of Good Hope, 
and Natal. 
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4. Philips^ College Atlas for South Africa, 

Contains reliable maps of the Union on a scale of i ; 2,000,000. 

5. The Times Atlas. 

Gives the Union on i : 2,500,000 and the other South African territories on 
I : 5,000,000. 

The large scale maps of South Africa are, on the whole, not very satisfactory 
from a geographical standpoint. Real topographical maps exist for limited areas 
only fe.g. most of the Free State and North-western Gape Province). They are rather 
old already, being mostly pre-Union publications of the British War Office, whose 
list should be consulted along with that of the Government Printer at Pretoria. 
Work hsLS been started on a modern topographical map of the Cape Province; 
the few completed sheets reach a very high standard. The greater part of the 
country, however, is mapped as yet very imperfectly. Many of the maps do not at- 
tempt any representation of relief at all. Yet they are valuable for historical research 
as the best means of locating the numerous farms and small rivers mentioned in 
historical documents. 

(b) General Works 

Du Toit, a. L. The Geology of South Africa. 1926. 

Fitzgerald, W. Africa: a social^ economic and political geography of its major regions, 

1934- 

Narath, R. Die Union von Sixdafrika und ihre Bevolkerung. Leipzig, 1930. 

Official Tear Book of the Union of South Africa. Published annually. 

Ofjicial Year Book of Southern Rhodesia. Published annually. 

Passarge, S. Die Kalahari. Berlin, 1904. 

Sudafrika. Leipzig, 1908. 

South Africa and Science. Handbook published for the meeting of the British Association at 
Cape Town and Johannesburg in 1929. 

Stevenson-Hamilton, J. The Low Veld. 1929. 

{c) Articles from Periodicals and other Special Publications 

1. Surveying, Geology, Landforms. 

Du Toit, A. L. Crustal movement as a factor in the geographical evolution of 
South Africa. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1933, vol. xvi, pp. 3-20. 

The evolution of the South African Coastline. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1922, vol. v, 

PP- 5-13- 

Harger, H. The underground erosion of the S.-W. Transvaal Dolomit.;. S. Afr. 
Geog. Journ. 1922, yol. v, pp. 55-65. 

Krige, a. V. An examination of the Tertiary and Quaternary changes of sea-level 
in South Africa. Annals of the University of Stellenbosch, vol. v, 1927. 
Kupferburger, W. The geological basis of S.A. Geography. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 

1919, vol. in, pp. 20-4. 

Trevor, T. G. The physical features of the Transvaal. Geog. Journ. 1906, vol. 
xxviii, pp. 50-65. 

Watermeyer, G. a. Surveying and Geodesy. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1929, vol. xii, 
PP- 5 - 13 - 

The Survey of the Union of South Africa. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1919, vol. iii, 

pp. 20-30. 

Wellington, J. H. Notes on the Surface Features of Natal. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 
1922, vol. XV, pp. 45-50- 

The topographical features of the Witwatersrand. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1924, 

vol VII, pp. 1 7-28. 

2 . Climate, Irrigation, Vegetation, Animals, 

Bews, j. W. An account of the chief types of vegetation in South Africa with notes 
on the Plant Succession, in Journal of Ecology, 1916, vol. rv, pp. 129-59. 

South African Phytogeography, S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1917, vol. i, pp. 11-22. 

Clifford, B. E. H. Report on a journey by motor transport from Mahalapye through the 
Kalahari Desert, Ghanzi and Ngamiland to the Victoria Falls. Pretoria, 1928. 
Evans, I. B. Pole. The Veld: its resources and darters. S. Afr, Journ. of Science, 

1920, vol. XVII, pp. 1-34. 
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Fantham, H. B. The Animals of South Africa and their geographical relationships. 

S, Afr, Geog, Journ. 1 920-1, voL iv, pp. 5-20. 

Forde, C. Daryll. Irrigation in South Africa. Geog. Joum. 1925, vol. lxv, 

Kanthack, ^ E. Irrigation in South Africa. Afr. Geog. Joum. 1922, vol. v, 
pp. 13-24. 

Notes on the Kunene River, Southern Angola. Geog. Journ. 1921, vol. lvii, 

pp. 321-36. 

Maufe, H. B. Climatic changes in Southern Rhodesia during later Geological 
times. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1930, vol. xiii, pp. 12-16. 

Plummer, F. E. Aspects of Rainfall in the Western Cape Province. University of 
Pretoria Publications, series no. i, 1932. 

A preliminary investigation into the variability of the rainfall of the Trans- 
vaal. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1926, vol. ix, pp. 5-20. 

A Note on South African rainfall in relation to topography. S. Afr. Geog. 

Journ. 1930, vol. xiii, pp. 47-54. 

Rainfall normals up to the end of 1925. With an introduction and brief summary of the 
rainfall of the Union of South Africa by A. D. Lewis. (Department of Irrigation, 
Meteorological Office.) Gape Town, 1927. 

Report of the Drought Investigation Commission. U.G. 20, 1922, and U.G. 49, 1923. 
Robertson, G. L, and Selligk, N. P. The Climate of Rhodesia^ Nyasaland and 
Mogarribique Colony. 1933. 

Schumann, T. W. G. and Thompson, W. R. A Study of South African Rainfall. Cape 
Town, 1935. 

Schwarz, E. H. L. The control of Climate by Lakes. Geog. Journ. 1921, vol. lvii, 
pp. 166-B1. 

Serton, P. The Desert in Human Geography. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1929, vol. xii, 
pp. 26-31. 

Sutton, J. R. Some notes on Rainfall and Run-off in South Africa. S. Afr. Geog. 
Journ. 1922, vol. v, pp. 41-4. 

Wood, H. E. The Climate of South Africa. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1918, vol. ii, 

pp. 5-8. 

3. Settlement, Economic Geography. 

Bowman, I. The White Man’s land of Southern Africa. Chapter xi of The Pioneer 
Fringe. American Geographical Society, 1932. 

Hugo, C. F. The Location of South Africa and its economic consequences. 
^onomic Geography, 1933. 

Langhaus, P. Buren in Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Petermann's Mitteilungen, 1900, 
vol. XLVi, pp. 18-19. 

Obst, E. Das Deutschtum in Siidafrika. Geographische Z^itschrift, 1934. 

Schultze, J. H. Eine neue Wirtschaftskarte von Siidafrika. PetermanrCs Afi 7 /^i 7 ww- 
1931, pp. 22-4. 

Serton, P. Zuid-Afrika. Special number of Tijdschrift voor Economische Geographie, 
- ;8e^'Zuid-Afrikaansche Spoorwegen. Tijdschrift voor Economische Geographie, 

1927* 

Theron, H. F. Geografiese Invloede op die Wynbou in Suid-Afrika. S. Afr. Geog. 
Journ. 1932, vol. xv, pp. 15-34. 

Wellington, J. H. The Economic Development of the Eastern Cape Province. 

S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1928, vol. xi, pp. 22-37. 

Land Utilization in South Africa. Geog. Rev. 1932. 

Pioneer Settlement in the Union of South Africa. Pioneer Settlement. American 

Geographical Society, 1932. 

4. Regional Geography, 

Burg, M. van den. A regional survey of the Pretoria District. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 
1931, vol. XIV, pp. 3-18 

Clarke, (Sir) M. Unexplored Basutoland. Geog. Journ. 1888, vol. x, pp. 519-25. 
Grawshav, R. Basutoland and the Basuto. Geog. Journ. 1903, vol. xxi, pp. 645-55. 
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Davies, W. N. G. Southern Rhodesia. 5. Afr, Geog. Journ. 1933, vol. xvi, pp. 50-5. 
Dickins, V. Journeys in South-Eastern Mashonaland. Geog. Journ. 1907, vol. 
XXIX, pp. 15-23. 

Du Toit, a. L. The Mier Country. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1926, vol. ix, pp. 21-6. 
Hall, A. L. The Transvaal Drakensberg. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1925, vol. viii, 
pp. 7-20. 

JoLLiE, E. T. Southern Rhodesia. Geog. Rev. 1927, vol. xvii, pp. 89-106. 

Mason, M. H. The Transkei. Geog. Journ. 1918, vol. lii, pp. 30-43. 

Rouillard, R. a. The Development of Northern Natal and Zululand. S. Afr. 
Geog. Journ. 1925, vol. viii, pp. 21-38. 

Schwarz, E. H. L. The Northern Kalahari. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1926, vol. ix, 
^ pp- 29-36. 

Serton, P. Basoetoland. Tijdschrift voor Economische Geographies 1925. 

Laingsburg. Tijdschrift voor Economische Geographies 1929. 

Sneesby, G. W. Eastern Pondoland: a geographical study. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 
i933» vol. XVI, pp. 39-49- 

Stigand, a. G. Notes on Ngamiland. Geog. Journ. 1912, vol. xxxix, pp. 376-9. 
Thiele, E. O. and Wilson, R. G. Portuguese East Africa between the Zambesi 
River and the Sabi River. Geog. Journ. 1915, vol. xlv, pp. 16-39. 

Tonnesen, T. The South-West Africa Protectorate. Geog. Journ. 1917, vol. xlix, 
pp. 282-99. 

Wellington, J. H. The Middle Course of the Orange River. S. Afr Geog. Journ. 
1 933*5 vol. XVI, pp. 58-68. 

The physical and economic geography of the Central Magaliesberg Region. 

S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1926, vol. ix, pp. 37-44. 

The natural regions of the Transvaal. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1927, vol. x, 

pp. 5-24. 

The Vaal-Limpopo Watershed. S. Afr. Geog. Journ. 1929, vol. xii, pp. 36-45. 

SECTION II. THE NATIVE RACES 
(Chapter II) 

I. BUSHMEN AND HOTTENTOTS 
{a) General Works 

Early Travels. 

Alexander, J. E. An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa. 2 vcls. 1838. 
Arbousset, T. Relation d'un Voyage d' Exploration au Nord-Est de la Colonie du Cap de 
Bonne-Esperance. Paris, 1842. 

Barrow, J. Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa. 2 vols. 1801-4. 

Burghell, W. j. Travels in the Interior of South Africa. 2 vols. 1822-4. 

Campbell, J. Travels in South Africa. . .being a Narrative of a Second Journey into the 
Interior of that Country. 2 vols. 1812. 

God6e-Molsbergen, E. G. (Ed.). Reizen in Z^id-Afrika in de Hollandse Tijd. 4 vols. 
’s Gravenhage, 1916-32. 

Important collection of early Dutch travels, containing much valuable information. 
On the Bushmen and Hottentots, see esp. vol. ii. 

Lichtenstein, M. H. C. Reisen im siidlichen Afrika. 2 vols. Berlin, 1811-12. 
Moritz, E. (Ed.). Die altcstcn Reiseberichtc iiber Dcutsch-Siidwestafrika. 
Mitteilungen aus den Deutschen SchutzgebieteUy vols. xxviii (1915), pp. 161-268; 
XXIX (1916), pp. 135-253; XXXI (1918), pp. 17-143. 

Especially useful for early missionary reports. 

Sparrman, a. a Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 2 vols. 1785. 

Thompson, G. Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa. 2 vols. 1827. 

Thunberg, G. P. Travels in Europe, Africa and Asia. 4 vols. 1795. 

Special Treatises. 

Barthel, K. Volkerbewegungen auf der Siidhalfte des afrikanischen Kontinents. 
Mitt. d. Vereins f. Erdkunde, Leipzig, 1893, pp. 1-90. 

Serviceable account of early history. 
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Fritsch, G. Die Eingeborenen Sud-Afrikas ethnographisch md anatomisch beschrieben, 
Breslau, 1872. 

Of value mainly for tribal lists and somatological descriptions. 

ScHAPERA, I. The Khoisan Peoples of South Africa: Bushmen and Hottentots. 1930. 

Most comprehensive monograph, especially with reference to culture; utilizes all 
previous sources, and is fully documented. 

Schmidt, W. Die Religionen der Urvolker Afrikas. Munster i.W., 1933. 

Lengthy discussion of Bushman and Hottentot religion, based solely on published 
material. 

ScHULTZE, L. Kenntnis des Korpers der Hottentotten und Buschmdnner, Jena, 1928. 

Fullest study of somatological characters. 

Stow, G. W. The Native Races of South Africa. 1905. 

A classic, greatly overrated; contains some original observations of the Bushmen, 
but is primarily a compilation, badly edited by Theal. Is valuable for historical data, 
but otherwise of secondary importance. 

Theal, G. McG. Ethnography and condition of South Africa before a.d. 1505. London, 

^919- 

Second-rate compilation; easy reading, but of little scientific importance. 
Vedder, H. Das alte Sudwestafrika. Siidwestafrikas Geschichte bis zum Tode Mahareros 
1890. Berlin, 1934. 

Very useful, especially for historical data. 


(b) Bushmen 

Art and Archaeology. 

Burkitt, M. C. South Africans Past in Stone and Paint. Cambridge, 1928. 

The best general survey of this aspect. 

Frobenius, L. Madzimu Dsangara: Sudafrikanische Felsbilderchronik. 2 vols. Berlin, 
1931-2. 

Album of plates, with introductory remarks, occasionally rather speculative. 
Goodwin, A. J. H. and Lowe, C. van R. The Stone Age Cultures of South Africa. 

Cape Town, 1929. {Annals of the South African Museum, vol. xxvii.) 

Jones, N. The Stone Age in Rhodesia. Oxford, 1926. 

Useful but somewhat sketchy. 

Johnson, J. P. Stone Implements of South Africa. 1908. 

The Prehistoric Period in South Africa. 1912. 

Moszeik, O. Die Malereien der Buschmdnner in Siidafrika. Berlin, 1910. 

Although out of date in many respects, is still the fullest descriptive analysis of the 
pictorial art. 

Obermaier, H. and Kuhn, H. Buschmannkunst: Felsmalereien aus Siidwest-Afrika. 
Berlin, 1930. (English trans., Oxford, 1930.) 

Album of plates, with interesting introduction. 

Stow, G. W. and Bleek, D. F. Rock Paintings in South Africa. 1930. 

Album of plates, with very brief introduction. 

Tongue, M. Helen. Bushman Paintings. Oxford, 1909. 

Album of plates, with brief introduction. 

WiLMAN, M. The Rock Engravings of Griqualand West and Bechuanaland, South Africa. 
Cambridge, 1933. 

ZelIzko, J. V. Felsgravierungen der Sudafrikanischen Buschmdnner. Leipzig, 1925. 
Album of plates, with brief introduction. 

Southern Bushmen. 

In addition to the general works listed under “Early Travels’*, reference may be 
made to: 

Bleek, D. F. Customs and Beliefs of the Xam Bushmen. Bantu Studies, vols. v 
(1931). PP- 169 sqq.) VI (1932), pp. 47 sqq., 233 sqq., 323 sqqr, vil (1933), 
pp. 297 sqq., 375 sqq. (In progress.) 

Bleek, W. H. I. and Lloyd, Lucy C. Specimens of Bushman Folklore. 191 1. 

Large collection of texts, with English translation; no annotations. 

Hahn, T. Die Buschmanner. Globus, vol. xvtii (1870), pp. 65 sqq. 

Useful general account. 
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Orpen, J. M. a Glimpse into the Mythology of the Maluti Bushmen. Cape 
Monthly Mag. 2nd ser., vol. ix (1874), pp. 1-13; reprinted in Folk-Lore 
(London), vol. xxx (i 9 i 9 )> PP- .139-56. 

Interesting notes on religious beliefs. 

Northern Bushmen. 

Bleek, D. F. Bushmen of Central Angola. Bantu Studies ^ vol. iii (1928), pp. 105- 
25 - . 

Brief notes on culture generally. 

Fourie, L. The Bushmen of South West Africa. In The Native Tribes of South West 
Africa {a symposium) ^ pp. 79-105. Gape Town, 1928. 

Contains some interesting information on ritual practices. 

Kaufmann, H. Die Auin : ein Beitrag zur Buschmannforschung. Mitt. a. d. Deuts. 
Schutzgebieteuy vol. xxm (1910), pp. 135-60. 

Lebzelter, V. Eingeborenenkulturen in Siidwest- und Sudafrika. Leipzig, 1934. 

The fullest account, but not always reliable. 

Seiner, F. Ergebnisse einer Bereisung der Omahekc. Mitt. a. d. Deuts. Schutzgebieten^ 
vol. XXVI (1913), pp. 225-316. 

Has some useful remarks on mode of life generally. 

Trenk, P. Die Buschleute der Namib. Mitt. a. d. Deuts. Schutzgehieten, vol. xxiii (1910), 
pp. 166-70. 

Deals mainly with social and legal usages. 

WERNEit, H. Beobachtungen iiber die Heikum- und Kungbuschleute. ^eits. f. 
Ethnologic^ vol. xxxvin (1906), pp. 241-68. 

Zastrow, B. von, and Veuder, H. Die Buschmanner. In Das Eingeborenenrecht 
(ed. E. Schultz-Ewerth and L. Adam), vol. ii, pp. 399-435. Stuttgart, 1930. 

Useful data on social and political life. 

Central Bushmen. 

Bleek, D. F. The Naron: a Bushman Tribe of the Central Kalahari. Cambridge, 1928. 

Brief survey of the culture in general. 

Dornan, S. S. pygmies and Bushmen of the Kalahari. 1925. 

Somewhat popular account, not always reliable. 

Passarge, S. Die Buschmanner der Kalahari. Berlin, 1907. 

Best description extant of normal, daily life of the people. 

Seiner, F. Die Buschmanner des Okawango- und Sambesigebietes. Globus, vol. 
XCVII (1910), pp. 341 sqq., 357 sqq. 

(c) Hottentots 

Cape Hottentots. 

Dapper, O. Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten. Amsterdam, 1668. 

Useful compilation of contemporary data. 

Grevenbroek, j. G. Elegans et accurata gentis Africanae circa Promontorium Capitis 
Bonae Spei vulgo Hottentotten nuncupatae descriptio epistolaris. MS, 1 695 ; printed in 
The Early Cape Hottentots (ed. I. Schapera), q.v. below. 

Contains some now observations on customs and beliefs. 

Kolb[en], P. Caput Bonae Spei Hodiemum, das ist, Vollstdndige Beschreibung des Afri- 
kanischen Vorgebirges der Guten Hoffnung. Niimberg, 1719. (English trans., 
greatly bowdlerised, London, 1731.) 

By far the fullest account, but by no means reliable. 

Le Vaillant, F. Voyage dans ITnUrieur de VAfrique. 2 vols. Paris, 1 790. 

More romantic than accurate. 

Mainoard, L. F. The Lost Tribes of the Gape. South African Journal of Science, 
vol. 3«viii (1931), pp. 487-504. 

Critical discussion of evidence relating to distribution and movements of old Cape 
Hottentot tribes. 

Mentzel, O. F. Vollstdndige... Beschreibung des Afrikanischen Vorgebirges der Guten 
Hoffnung. 2 vols. Glogau, 1785-7. Translation in Van Riebeeck Society, 
Publications, Vol. rv, 1921-1925. 

Has some careful chapters on Hottentot life and customs. 
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ScHAPERA, L (Ed.). The Early Cape Hottentots, described in the Writings of Dapper, 
Grevenbroek and Ten Rhyne. Cap>e Town, 1933. 

Reprints of the original texts, with parallel translations into English, annotations, 
and general introduction on the culture of the Hottentots. 

ScHREYER, J. Neue Ost-Indianische Reisz-Beschreibung. Leipzig, 1681. 

Ten Rhyne, W. Schediasma de Promontorio Bonae Spei ejusve tractus incolis Hottentottis, 
Schaffhausen, 1686. 

Korana. 

Maingard, L. F. Studies in Korana History, Language and Customs. Bantu 
Studies, vol. vi (1932), pp. 103-62. 

Mainly historical, with a few notes on surviving beliefs and practices. 

Wuras, G. F. An Account of the Korana. MS, 1858; printed in Bantu Studies, 
vol. Ill (1929), pp. 287-96. 

Naman. 

FRANgois, H. VON. Nama und Damara: Deutsch-Sud-West-Afrika. Magdeburg, 1896. 

Hahn, T. Die Nama-Hottentotten. Globus, vol. xii (1867), pp. 238 sqq. etc. 

Tsuni-Goam: the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. 1881. 

Fullest account of religious beliefs and practices, with speculative interpretations. 

Hoernl6, (Mrs) A. W. Certain Rites of Transition and the Conception of \nau 
among the Hottentots. Harvard African Studies, vol. ii (1918), pp. 65-82. 

The Social Organization of the Nama Hottentots of South-West Africa. 

American Anthropologist, vol. xxvii (1925), pp. 1-24. 

ScHiNz, H. Deutsch-SudwesUAfrika. Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891. 

Schmidt, M. Die Nama, Bergdama, und Namib-Buschlcute. In Das Einge^ 
borenenrecht (ed. E. Schultz -Ewerth and L. Adam), vol. ii, pp. 269-397. 
Stuttgart, 1930. 

Most detailed account of legal usages. 

Schultze, L. Aus Namaland und Kalahari. Jena, 1907. 

Best general account, especially in regard to economic life. 

Wandres, C. Die Khoi-Khoin oder Naman. In Rechtsverhdltnisse von Eingeborenen 
Volkern (ed. S. R. Steinmetz), pp. 313-25. Berlin, 1903. 

Describes system of government and law. 

Ueber das Recht der Naman und Bergdaman. Z^its.f. KoloniaUPolitik, vol. xi 

(1909). pp- 657-86. 


2. SOUTHERN BANTU 
(a) General Works 

Ankermat^vi, B. Ueber den gegenwartigen Stand der Ethnographie der Siidhalftc 
Afrikas. Archiv f. Anthropologic, N.F., vol. iv (1906), pp. 241-86. 

Survey, dealing mainly with material culture. 

Duggan-Cronin, a. M. The Bantu Tribes of South Africa: Reproductions of Photographic 
Studies. (With introductory articles, descriptive notes on the plates, and 
bibliographies by various writers.) Cambridge, 1928- . (In progress.) 

Four volumes have so far been issued, all dealing with the South-Central Bantu. 
Interesting pictures, and useful introductory sketches. 

Fritsgh, G. Die Eingeborenen Sad- Afrikas. Breslau, 1872. 

Very much out of date, but worth reading. 

Molema, S. M. The Bantu, Past and Present. 1920. 

Passarge, S. Siidafrika: eine Landes-, Volks-, und Wirtschaftskunde. Leipzig, 1908. 

Useful sketch of Bantu culture in general, mainly in regard to material culture and 
mode of life. 

Richards, Audrey I. Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe: a Functional Study of 
Nutrition among the Southern Bantu. 1932. 

Analysis of economic life. 

Richter, M. Das Wirtschaftsleben der Siidafrikanischen Bantu-neger. Dissertation. 
Dre^en, 1912. 
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ScHAPERA, I. The Old Bantu Culture. In Western Civilization and the Natives of 
South Africa (ed. 1 . Schapera), pp. 3-36. 1934. 

General survey of social, economic, political and rel^ious life. 

Theal, G. McG. Ethnography and Condition of South Africa before 1505. 1919. 
Werner, Alice. Myths and Legends of the Bantu. 1933. 

Best all-round treatment of this aspect. 

Whitfield, G. M. B. South African Jsative Law. Gape Town, 1929. 

Very detailed discussion, especially of family law, drawn from records of cases tried 
before Native Courts set up by the Administration. 

Willoughby, W. G. The Soul of the Bantu. 1928. 

Full analysis of ancestor worship. 

Nature-Worship and Taboo. Hartford, Gonn., 1932. 

{b) Early Tribal History 

Ayliff, J. and Whiteside, J. History of the Aba-Mbo, generally known as ""Fingos**. 
Butterworth, S.A., 1912. 

Barthel, K. Volkerbewegungen auf der Siidhalfte des afrikanischen Kontinents. 
Mitt. d. Vereinsf. Erdkunde, Leipzig, 1893, PP* i“ 9 <^* 

Useful, though out of date. 

Bird, J. The Annals of Natal. 2 vols. Pietermaritzburg, 1 888. 

Brownlee, F. TheTranskeian NativeTerritories: Historical Records. Lovedalc,S.A.,i923. 

Mainly extracted from Cape annual blue-books on Native affairs. 

Bryant,* A. T. Olden Times in ^ululand and Natal. 1929. 

By far the most detailed compilation of Native traditions. 

Gingo, W. D. Ibali lama Mpondo. Palmerston, S.A., 1925. 

History of the Mpondo tribes, in the vernacular, by a Nativv,. 

Ibali laba Tembu. Palmerston, S.A., 1927. 

History of the Theinbhu tribes, in the vernacular. 

Ellenberger, D. F. History of the Basuto, Ancient and Modern. 1912. 

Compilation of Native traditions, with useful appendix on customs and beliefs. 
Hunt, D. R. An Account of the BaPedi. Bantu Studies^ vol. v (1931), pp. 275-326. 
Detailed history of the tribe. 

Kawa, R. T. Ibali lama-Mfengu. Lovedale, S.A., 1929. 

History of the “Fingos”, in the vernacular, by a Native. 

MacGregor, J. G. Basuto traditions. Cape Town, 1905. 

PoTO Ndamase, Victor. Ama- Mpondo: Ibali ne-Ntlalo. Lovedale, S.A., 1927. 

History of the Mpondo tribes, in the vernacular, by the reigning chief of the VVestern 
section. 

SoGA, J. H. The South-Eastern Bantu. Johannesburg, 1930. 

Most detailed history of the Xhosa and kindred tribes, based largely on Native 
traditions; the first few chapters are fanciful speculation, but the rest of the book is 
useful. 

Stow, G. W. The Native Races of South Africa. London, 1905. 

Has some data on the South-Central tribes, largely out of date. 

Transvaal Native Affairs Department. Short History of the Native Tribes of the 
Transvaal. Pretoria, 1905. 

Not always accurate, and somewhat incomplete. 

Vedder, H. Das alte Sudwestafrika. Berlin, 1934. 

Very useful for history of the South-Western Bantu. 

WooKEY, A. J. Dico tsa Seewann. Tigerkloof, S.A., 1913, 1929. 

History of the Tswana tribes, in the vernacular; incomplete and not always 
reliable. 

(c) Descriptive Works 
I. South-Eastern Bantu 
Reports of Travellers, Missionaries, etc. 

Arbousset, T. Relation d^un Voyage d*Exploration au Nord-Est de la Colonie du Cap de 
Borme-EspSrance. Paris, 1842. 

Barrow, J. Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa. 2 vols. 1801-4. 2nd ed., 1806. 
Delegorgue, a. Voyage dans VAfrique ausirale. 2 vols. Paris, 1847. 

Gardiner, A. F. Narrative of a journey to the Zoolu Country. 1836. 
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GkjD^E-MoLSBERGEN, E. G. (Ed.). Reizen in ^uid-Afrika in de Hollandse Tijd, 
4 vols. ’s Gravenhage, 1Q16-32. (See especially vols. iii and iv.) 

Grout, L. Z^lu-Land: or. Life among the Z^lu-Kajirs. 1862. 

ISAAC 3 S, N. Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, 2 vols. 1836, 

Kay, S. Travels and Researches in Caffraria, 1833. 

Leslie, D. Among the ^^d Amatongas, Glasgow, 1875. 

Shaw, W. The Story of my Mission in South Eastern Africa, i860. 

Speckmann, F. Die Hermannsburger Mission in Afrika, Hermannsburg, 1876. 
Thompson, G. Travels and Adventures in Southern Africa, 2 vols. 1827. 

Wangemann, T. Die Geschichte der Berliner Mission im Berlin, 1875. 

Monographs. 

Alberti, L. De Kaffers aan de Z^idkust van Afrika, Amsterdam, 1810. 

Callaway, H. The Religious System of the Amazulu, Springvale, Natal, 1868-70; 
reprinted London, 1884. 

Native texts, with parallel English translation and annotations. 

Gape of Good Hope. Report and Proceedings^ with Appendices, of the Government Com- 
mission on Native Laws and Customs. {Cape Parliamentary Papers, G. 4, 1883.) 
Gape Town, 1883. 

Extremely valuable source book. 

Gook, P. a. W. Social Organisation and Ceremonial Institutions of the Bomvana, Cape 
Town, 1931. 

Too concise and sketchy. 

Dohne, J. L. Das Kqfferland und seine Bewohner, Berlin, 1843. 

Earthy, E. Dora. VaLenge Women: the Social and Economic Life of the VaLenge Women 
of Portuguese East Africa. Oxford, 1933. 

Fourie, H. G. M. Amandebele van Fene Mahlangu en hun religieus-sociaal leven, Zwolle, 
1921 - 

Standard work on this tribe. 

Holden, W. C. The Past, Present and Future of the Kafir Races. 1866. 

JuNOD, H. A. The Life of a South African Tribe. 2 vols. 2nd ed., revised and en- 
larged. 1927. 

Deals with the BaThonga; by far the best account of any South African tribe. 
Kidd, D. The Essential Kafir. 1904. 

Must be used with caution. 

Savage childhood: a Study of Kafir Children. 1906. 

Kohler, M. Marriage Customs in Southern Natal. Pretoria, 1933. {Department of 
Native Affairs, Ethnological Publications, vol. rv.) 

Very detailed study. 

Kropf, a. Das Volk der Xosa-Kaffern im ostlichen Siidafrika. Berlin, 1889. 

A standard work. 

MacDona ld, J[. Manners, Customs, Superstitions and Religions of South African 
Tribes, journal of the Anthropological Institute, vols. xix (1889), pp. 264-96; xx 
(1890), pp. 113-40. 

Many valuable notes on the Transkei tribes. 

MacLean, J. (Ed.) . A Compendium of Kafir Laws and Customs, Mount Coke, S. A., 1 858. 
Samuelson, L. H. its Traditions, Legends, Customs and Folk-Lore, Marian- 

hill, S.A., 1930. 

Samuelson, R. G. A. Long, Long Ago. Durban, 1929. 

Contains some useful material on Zulu history and customs. 

Shooter, J. The Kafirs of Natal and the Country. 1857. 

SoGA, J. H. The Ama-Xosa: Life and Customs. Lovedale, S.A., 1932. 

A standard work. 

SoGA, T. B. Intlalo ka Xosa. 2nd ed. Butterworth, S.A., 1917. 

Good description of the Xhosa tribes in the vernacular. 

Thomas, T. M. Eleven years in Central South Africa. 1872. 

Some useful notes on the Rhodesian AmaNdebele. 

Warmelo, N. J. VAN. Transvaal Ndebele Texts, Pretoria, 1930. {Department of Native 
Aj^irs, Ethnological Publications, vol. i.) 

Texts, with English translation supplementing Fourie’s description. 
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2. South-Central Bantu 
Reports of Traoellers^ Missionaries^ etc* 

Arbousset, T. Relation (Tun Voyage d' Exploration au Nord-Est de la Colonie du Cap de 
Bonne-Espirance* Paris, 1842. 

Burchell, W, J. Travels in the Interior of South Africa. 2 vols. 1822-4. 

Campbell, J. Travels in South Africa. 2 vols. 1822. 

Holub, E. Seven Tears in South Africa. 2 vols. 1881. 

Lichtenstein, M. H. G. Reisen im siidlichen Afrika. 2 vols. Berlin, 1811-12. 
Livingstone, D. Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. 1857. 
Mackenzie, J. Ten Tears North of the Orange River. Edinburgh, 1871. 

Merensky, a. Beitrdge zur Kenntnis Sud-Afrikas. Berlin, 1875. 

Erinnerungen aus dem Missionsleben in Sudost-Afrika {Transvaal). Berlin, 1889. 

Moffat, R. Missionary Labours and Scenes in South Africa. 1842. 

Wangemann, T. Die Berliner Mission im Bassuto-Laride {Transvaal-Republik) . Berlin, 
1877. 

Monographs. 

Brown, J. T. Among the Bantu Nomads. 1926. 

Sketchy account of the BeT§wana. 

Gasalis, E. Les Bassoutos. Paris, 1859, reprinted 1930. (English trans., 1861.) 

A ^andard work. 

Dutton, E. A, T. The Basuto of Basutoland. 1923. 

Somewhat popular. 

Endemann, K. Mitteilungcn iiber die Sothoneger. Z^its. f. Ethnologic ^ vol. vi 
(1874), pp. 16-66. 

Useful account of the Northern BaSotho. 

Harries, G. H. L. The Laws and Customs of the BaPedi and Cognate Tribes of the 
Transvaal. Johannesburg, 1929. 

Notes on legal usages and kindred topics. 

Hoffmann, G. Sotho-Texte aus dem Holzbuschgebirge in Transvaal. /• 

Eingeborenen-Sprachen, vols. xviii (1927-8), pp. 241 sqq.; xix (1928-9), pp. 
268 sqq.; xxi (1930-1), pp. 98 sqq.; xxii (193 1-2), pp. 161 sqq.; xxiii (1932- 
33). pp- 59 -f??-; XXIV (1933-4). pp- 5*^ m-> ‘22 sqq., 201 sqq. (In progress.) 

Valuable Native accounts, with German trans., on aspects of religion and law. 
Lacks annotation. 

Jacottet, E. Mceurs, Coutumes, et Superstitions des Ba-Souto. Neuchdkl Bull. 
Soc. Gdog. vol. IX (1896-7), pp. 107-51. 

Convenient translation, with additional remarks, of parts of Sekese’s book, q.v. 
Livre d^Or de la Mission du Lessouto. Paris, 1912. 

Contains an excellent sketch of South Sotho culture by Dieterlen and Kc'HLEr. 
Mabille, H. E. The Basuto of Basutoland. Journal of the African Society^ vol. v 
(1905-6), pp. 233 351 J??. 

Passarge, S. Das Okawangosumpfland und seine Bewohner. /. Ethnologic^ 

vol. xxvii (1905), pp. 649-716. 

Useful notes on the BaTawana and other tribes of the N^ami district. 

Segoete, E. Raphepheng: Bophelo ba BaSotho ba Khale. Morija, Basutoland, 1913. 

Notes on the life of the olden BaSotho, by a Native, in the vernacular. 

Sekese, a. Mekhoa le Maele a Basotho. 3rd ed. Morija, 1931. 

Customs and proverbs of the BaSotho; a useful account, written in the vernacular 
by a native. 

Stayt, H. a. The BaVenda. Oxford, 1931. 

Detailed study. 

Warmelo, N. j. van. Contributions towards Venda History ^ Religion and Tribal Ritual. 
Pretoria, 1932. (Department of Native Affairs, Ethnological Publications, 
vol. III.) 

Native texts, with English trans. and copious annotation; useful supplement to 
Stayt’s book. 

Willoughby, W* G. Race problems in the New Africa. Oxford, 1923. 

Part II contains some useful information about the BeTswana. 
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3. MaShona 

Bullock, G. Mashona Laws and Customs. Salisbury, 1913. 

The Mashona. Gape Town, 1928. 

The standard work. 

PossELT, F. Survey of the Native Tribes of Southern Rhodesia. Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, 
1927. 

Pamphlet, containing list of tribes and useful map. 

• Ethnographical Sketch of the Natives of Southern Rhodesia. Official Year- 
Book of the Colony of S. Rhodesia^ No. 2 (1930), pp. 750-61. 

See ako the volumes of Nada (Native Affairs Department Annual, S. Rhodesia), 
Proceedings of the Rhodesian Scientific Association, and The Zambesi Mission Record, 
which contain some valuable material. 

4. South-Western Bantu 

Reports of Travellers, etc. 

Alexander, J. E. An Expedition of Discovery into the Interior of Africa. 2 vols. 1838. 
Andersson, G. J. Lake N garni. 1856. 

Baines, T. Explorations in South-West Africa. 1864. 

pRANgois, H. VON. Nama und Damara: Deutsch-Sud-West-Afrika. Magdeburg, 1896. 
Moritz, E. (Ed.). Die altesten Reiseberichte iiber Deutsch-Siidwestafrika. Mitt, 
a. d. Deuts. Schutzgeb. vols. xxviii (1915), pp. 16 1 sqq.; xxix (1916), pp. 135 sqq.; 
XXXI (1918), pp. 17 sqq. 

ScHiNZ, H. Deutsch-Siidwest-Afrika. Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1891. 

Monographs: 

Brauer, E. Zl^i^ Religion der Herero. Leipzig, 1925. 

Compilation. 

Brincker, P. H. Unsere Ovambo- Mission. Barmen, 1900. 

Pamphlet, with some valuable ethnographical data. 

Irle, L Die Herero. Giitersloh, 1906. 

The standard work. 

Lebzelter, V. Eingeborenenkulturen in Sudwest- und Siidafrika. Leipzig, 1934. 

Contains a lengthy section on the OvAinbo. 

Meyer, F. Wirtschcft und Recht der Herero. Berlin, 1905. 

Conmilation. 

Riegner, G, Das Sachenrecht der Herero. Dissertation. Borna-Leipzig, 191 1. 

The Native Tribes of South West Africa. Cape Town, 1928. 

A symposium, containing articles on the OvAmbo by C. H. L. Hahn and on the 
OvaHerero by H. Vedder. 

Tonjes, H. Ovamboland: Land, Leute, Mission. Berlin, 1911. 

Standard monograph. 

Zastrow, B. von. Die Herero. In Das Eingeborenenrecht (ed. E. Schultz -Ewerth 
and L. Adam), vol. ii, pp. 213-68. Stuttgart, 1930. 

Political, social and legal life. 

{d) Periodicals 

In addition to the journals published by the leading European anthropological 
and kindred societies, the following South African journals deal exclusively or 
largely with the Native tribes of the country: 

Bantu Studies. Johannesburg, 1921- . 

South African Journal of Science. Report of the South African Association for the Advancement 
of Science. First published in Gape Town, then Johannesburg, 1903- . 

SECTION III. AFRICA IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL TIMES 

(Chapter III) 

(a) Original Sources 

Abulfeda. G6ographie d’Aboulf^da, Trans. M. Reinaud. Paris, 1848. 
Breasted, J. H. Ancient Records of Eg^t. Chicago, 1^6-7. 

IdrM. Description de VAfrique et de fEspagne. Trans. R. Dozy and M. de Goeje. 

Leyden, 1866. 
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Herodotus. Histories, Books i-iii, ed. A. H. Sayce; Books iv~ix, ed. R. W. 
Macan. 1883-1 908 . 

Note also How, W. W. and Wells, J. A Commentary on Herodotus. Oxford, 1912. 
Masudi. (i) Meynard, B. de et Gourteille, P. de. Magoudi, Les Prairies d'Or, 
Texte et Traduction, Soci^te Asiatique. Paris, 1861-77. 

(ii) Sprenger, a. El MasudVs Historical Encyclopaedia, Oriental Translation 

Fund, 1841. 

Muller, G. Geographi Graeci Minores. Voi. i (contains Hanno’s “Periplus’% 
“Scylax”, and the anonymous “Periplus”) and vol. iii (Tabulae). Paris, 1855. 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. See Muller, Geog. Gr. Min. as above; also trans- 
lation by W. H. ScHOFF. New York, 1912. 

Pliny. Natural History. Ed. L. Ian and G. Mayhoff. Leipzig, 1870-1909. 

Polo, Marco. The Book of Ser Marco Polo. Trans, and ed. H. Yule. 2 vols. 1903. 

The Travels of Marco Polo. Translated from the Text of L. F. Benedetto by 

A. Ricci. 1931. 

PoMPONius Mela. De Chorographia. Ed. G. Frick. Leipzig, 1880. 

Ptolemy. Geography. Ed. G. Muller. Paris, 1883-1901. 

Strabo. Geographica. Ed. and trans. H. L. Jones. 1927-32. 

Theal, G. MgGall. Records of South-Eastern Africa. Vol. i. Gape Town, 1898. 
Warmington, E. H. Greek Geography. 1934. 

Contains passages translated from Greek geographical sources down to Strabo. 

' {b) Modern Works 

Beazley, (Sir) G. Raymond. The Dawn of Modern Geography, 3 vols. 1897-1906. 
Bent, J. T. T^he Ruined Cities of Mashonaland. 1895. 

Berger, H. Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Erdkunde der Griechen. 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1887-93. 

Bunbury, E. History of Ancient Geography. 1879. 

Gary, M. and Warmington, E. H. The Ancient Explorers. 1929. 
Gaton-Thompson, G. The Zimbabwe Culture: ruins and reactions. 1931. 

Gipriani, L. Le Antiche Rovine e Miniere della Rhodesia. Florence, 1932. 

Gaffarel, P. Les voyages d’Eudoxe, in Memoires de la Societe d"" Emulation du Doubs, 
N, Ser., vii, 17^^^. Besan^on, 1872. 

Hall, R. N. and Neal, W. G. The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia. 1 904. 

Hall, R. N. Great Zt^nhabwe. 1905. 

Prehistoric Rhodesia. 1909. 

Hennig, R. Von rdtselhaften Ldndern. Munich, 1923. 

Keane, A. H. The Gold of Ophir. 1901. 

La Ronci^re, G. Bourel de. La Dicouverte de VAfrique au Moyen Age. 2 vols. Gairo, 
1924-5. 

MagIver, R. Randall. Medieval Rhodesia. 1906. 

Muller, W. Die Umsegelung Afrikas. Rathenau, 1889. 

Oordt, j. F. van. Who were the Builders of Great Zi^nhabwe? A Study. Gape Town. 
1906. 

Peters, G. King Solomon* s Golden Ophir, 1899. 

Ophir nach den neuesten Forschungen. Berlin, 1908. 

Rennell, j. The Geographical System of Herodotus. 2nd ed. 1830. 

Tozer, H. F. History of Ancient Geography. 2nd ed. Cambridge, 1935. 

Wheeler, J. The Geography of Herodotus. 1854. 

SECTION IV. THE PORTUGUESE IN SOUTH AFRICA 
(Chapter IV) 

{a) Collections of Documents 

Alguns documentos do Archivo Nacional da Torre do Tombo acerca das navegagdes e 
quistas portuguezas. Lisbon, 1892. 

Annaes Maritimos e Coloniaes. 6 vols. Lisbon, 1840-6. 

Archivo Portuguez Oriental, 9 vols. Nova Goa, 1857-76. 
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Bullarium patronatus Portugalliae Regum, vols. i, ii. Lisbon, 186&-70. 

Livros das Monroes. 4 vols. Lisbon, 1880-93. 

Memorias do Ultramar, ed. L. Gordeiro. 6 numbers. Lisbon, 1881. 

Paiva Manso, Visconde de. Historia do Congo {Documentos) . Lisbon, 1877. 
SiLVEiRA, D. G0N9ALO DE, Cartas in Paiva e Pona, A. P. de, Dos primeiros trabalhos 
dos Portuguezes no Monomotapa. Lisbon, 1892. 

Theal, G. McC. Records of South-Eastern Africa. 9 vols. Gape Town, 1898-1903. 
Welch, S. R. Some unpublished Manuscripts relating to the history of South and East 
Africa. Pretoria, 1930. 

{b) Gontemporary Histories 

Barbosa, Duarte. The Book of, trans. by M. L. Dames. 2 vols. Hakluyt Society. 
London, 1918-21. 

Barreto de Resende, P. Livro do Estado de India Oriental. Brit. Mus. Sloane MS. 

* 97 j with plans and descriptions of fortresses in Africa and Asia. 

Barros, J. DE. Da Asia. 8 vols. Lisbon, 1778. 

Bocarro, a. Decada 13, da Historia da India. Lisbon, 1876. 

Castanheda, F. L. DE. Historia do descobrimento e conquista da India, 4 vols. Lisbon, 

^ 1924-33* 

Gavazzi, Pe. G. a. Istorica descrizione de tre regni Congo, Matamba e Angola. Milan, 

ibgo* 

Collecgdo de noticias para a historia e geographia das nagoes ultramarinas. 7 vols. Lisbon, 
1812-41. 

Goncei^ao, a. DE. Tratado dos Rios de Guama (i6g6) in 0 Chronista de Tissuary. 
vol. ii. Nova Goa, 1867. 

Correa, G. Lendas da India. 8 vols. Lisbon, 1858-66. 

CouTO, D. do. Da Asia. 13 vols. Lisbon, 1778. 

Soldado pratico. Lisbon, 1 790. 

Duran, A. Cercos de Mogambique defendidos por D. Estevam de Attayde. Madrid, 1633. 
Espirito Santo, D. do. Breve relagdo das Chris tandades que os Religiosos do nosso 
Padre J, Agostinho teem a sua conta nos partes de Oriente. Lisbon, 1630. 

Faria e Sousa, M. de. Asia Portugueza. 3 vols. Lisbon, 1666—74. 

Figueiredo Falcao, L. de. Livro em que se contem toda a Fazenda dos Reims de 
Portugal, India e Ilhas. Lisbon, 1859. 

Freitas, S. de. Dejusto Imperio Lusitanorum Asiatico. Valladolid. 1625; republished 
1925 - 

Goes, D. de. Cronica do felicissimo Rei D. Manoel. 2 vols. Goimbra, 1925-6. 
Hakluyt, R. The Principal Navigations, Voyages, Trqffiques and Discoveries of the English 
Nation. (Maclehose edn.) 12 vols. Glasgow, 1903-5. 

Historia Tragico-Maritima. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1735-6. 

Lopes, D. Relatione del Reame di Congo. . .per Filippo Pigafetta. Rome, 1591. 
Eng. trans. by M. Hutchinson, 1881. 

Mariano, Luis. Explora^ao Portuguesa de Madagascar em 1613 in Bol. da Soc. 
de Geog. de Lisboa, vol. vii, p. 313, 

Oliveira Gadornega A. de. Historia Geral das Guerras Angolanas, vol. ii. Lisbon, 
1902. 

Owen, W. F. D. “The Arab Chronicle of Mombasa,’* trans. in Owen, Captain. 
Narrative of Voyages, vol. i. 1833. 

Pacheco Pereira, D. Esmeraldo de situ orbis, ed. E. da Silva Dias. Lisbon, 1905. 
Salil-ibn-Razik. History of the Imams and Seyyids of Oman, ed. G. P. Badger. 
Hakluyt Society. 1871. 

Santos, J.de. Ethiopia Oriental. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1891. 

SiLVEi^, F. R. Memorias de um soldado da India, ed. A. de S. S. Costa Lobo. 
Lisbon, 1877. 

Sousa, Frei Luis de. Historia de S. Domingos, 6 vols. Lisbon, 1866. 

Strong, S. A. “The history of Kilwa”, Arabic text with introduction in Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, 1895. 
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(c) Modern Works 

Almeida, F. de. Historia da Igreja em Portugal. 8 vols. Coimbra, 1910-24. 
Almeida d’E^a. Normas economicas na colonizof do Portuguesa. Coimbra, 1921. 
Azevedo, J. L. de. Epocas de Portugal economico. Lisbon, 1^29. 

Bordalo, F. M. Ensaio sobre a estatistica de Mogambique. Lisbon, 1859. 

Botelho de Sousa, A. Subsidios para a Historia Militar Maritima da India, Vol. i 
(1585-1605). Lisbon, 1930. 

on-Thompson, G. The Zimbabwe Culture. Oxford, 193 
Chadwick, H. Life of the Venerable Gongalo da Silveira. Roehampton, 1910. 
Consiglieri Pedroso, L. Catalogo Bibliographico das publicagdes relativas aos descu- 
brimentos portugueses. Lisbon, 1912. 

Cordeiro, L. Diogo Cdo. Lisbon, 1892. 

Cortez A o,J. A expedigdo de Pedro Alvares Cabral. Lisbon, 1922. 

Costa Quintella, T. da. Annaes da marinha Portugueza. 2 vols. Lisbon, 1839-40. 
Felner, a. de a. Angola. Coimbra, 1933. 

Feo Cardoso, J. C. Memorias. . .de Angola. Paris, 1825. 

Figalho, Conde de. Viagens de Pedro de Covilhd. Lisbon, 1898. 

Fonseca, Quirino da. Os Portugueses no Mar. Lisbon, 1925. 

La Ronci^re, C. Bourel de. La dicouverte de VAfrique au Moyen Age. 3 vols. 
Cairo, 1924-7. 

Peringuey, L. Inscriptions left by early European navigators on their way to the East. 
Capfe Town, 1913. 

Prestage, E. The Portuguese Pioneers. 1933. 

Ravenstein, E. G, The strange adventures of Andrew Battell. Hakluyt Society, 1901. 

The Voyages of Diogo Cao and Bartholomeu Dias. Geog. Journal, December, 

1900. 

Rodrigues, F. Historia da Companhia de Jesus na Assistencia de Portugal. 2 vols. 
Oporto, 1931. 

Sousa Viterbo, F. M. de. Trabalhos nauticos dos Portugueses nos seculos XVI e XV 11 . 
.2 vols. Lisbon, 1898-1900. 

Teixeira Botelho, J. J. Historia Militar e Politica dos Portugueses em Mogambique 
da descoberta a 1833. Lisbon, 1934. 

Theal, G. McCall. The Portuguese in South Africa from 1505 to 1795. 1927. 
Welch, S. R. Europe* s Discovery of South Africa. Cape Town, 1935. 

Whiteway, R. S. The rise of the Portuguese power in India, 1497 to 1550. 1899. 

SECTION V. CAPE COLONY UNDER THE NETHERLANDS 
EAST INDIA COMPANY 

(Chapters V and VI) 

(a) Documentary Material 

Official (Dutch). 

The papers of the Dutch East India Company are to be found in the Koloniaal 
Archief, a department of the Rijksarchief at the Hague. Important series of 
extracts have been published byj. K. J. de Jonge mDe Opkomst van het Nederlandsche 
Gezag in Oost-Indie, 13 vols. *s Gravenhage, 1862-88; and by P. A. Tiele and 
J. E. Heeres, Bouwstqffen voor de Geschiedenis der Nederlanders in den Maleischen 
Archipel, 3 vols. Gravenhage, 1886-95. 

Official (South African). See Part I, B i ; Part 1 1 , i (a), Part 1 1 , i (d). 

The Union Archives at Cape Town contain all the papers of the Company 
addressed to, or originating in. South Africa (originals and copies respectively) 
from the foundation of the Colony to 1795. See Part II, i {d) above for details of 
the volumes of extracts and copies of documents in the Union Archives which have 
appeared in print. The Historisch Genootschap of Utrecht has published the 
omcial Diary of Van Riebeeck, Dagverhaal van Jan van Riebeek, 3 vols. Utrecht, 
1884-93. The spelling has been modernised and there is no index. 
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(b) Contemporary Authorities 

Barrow, (Sir) J. Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1806. 

Boers, W. C. Verantwoording gedaan maken, ende aan de Wel-Edele Hoog Achtbare Heeren 
Bewindhebberen der Generate Geoctroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie , , ,op ende jegens 
zodanige niet minder lasive, als disrespectueuse Memorie als door J, van Rhenen, B, J, 
Artoys , . . T. Roos en N. G, Heyns , . .geprasenteert. 1782. 

A copy of the above is in the South African Public Library, Cape Town. 

Advies van de Juridische Faculteit te Leiden {over de Procedures, ongedecideeri hangende 

voor den, , ,Raad van Justitie aan Cabo de Goede Hoop, tusschen, , ,W,C, Boers , . ,en 
den Burger Jan Smit Jurriaansz). Amsterdam, 1 783. 

A copy of the above is in the South African Public Library, Cape Town. 

Bogaert, a. Historische Reizen door d^Oostersche Deelen van Asia. Amsterdam, 171 1. 

Contains an excellent account of the troubles between the Colonists and W. A. van 
der Stel. The author was in active sympathy with the Colonists and obtained his 
information from them. 

Brink, C. F. Nouvelle Description du Cap de Bonne-EspSrance, Amsterdam, 1778. 

Dapper, O. Naukeurige Beschrijvinge der Afrikaensche Gewesten. Amsterdam, 1668. 

Fouch6, L. (Ed.). Uit die Journael van Gysbert Heeck, anno 1655. Pretoria, 1910. 

The Diary of Adam Tas (1705-6); with an enquiry into the Complaints of the 

Colonists against the Governor W, A, van der Stel. 1914. 

Gewigtige Aanmerkingen over de Klagten en Bezwaaren der Kaapsche Burgerij bij H. H, 
Mogenden de Heeren Staaten Generaal ingeleeverd. Delft, 1786. 

Godee-Molsbergen, E. C. (Ed.). Reizen in Z^dd-Afrika in de Hollandse Tijd, 4 vols 
’s Gravenhage, 1 9 1 6-32 . 

Kolb[en], P. Caput Bona Spei Hodiernum, Niirnbcrg, 1719. 

Lichtenstein, M. H. C. Reisen im sudlichen Afrika. 2 vols. Berlin, 1811-12. 

The references in the text are to the translation by A. Plumtre, 181Q-15. 

Pallandt, Baron A. van. General remarks on the Cape of Good Hope [1803], trans- 
lated from the French. Cape Town, 1917. 

pRiNs, J. Das Wurttembergische Kaapsregiment, 1786-1802. Die Tragodie einer 
Soldnerschar, Stuttgart, 1932. 

Reenen, J. VAN, Artoys, B. j., etc. Memorie, gedaan maken en aan den Wei Edele Groot 
Achtbare Heeren gecommitte de bewindhebberen, der Generate Geoctroyeerde Nederlandsche 
0,1, Compagnie, ter Vergadering van Z^^^^tienen binnen Amsterdam. Overgegeven uit de 
Namen en van wegens Jacobus van Reenen , , , Barend Jacob Artoys . , , Tielman Roos en 
Nicolaas Godfried Heyns, alle Vryburgeren aan Cabo de Goede Hoop, Amsterdam, 1 783. 

A copy of this book is in the South African Public Library. 

Nadere Memorie,, , . Amsterdam, 1782. 

A copy of this is in the South African Public Library. 

Sparrman, a. a Voyage to the Cape of Good Hope. 2 vols. 1785. 

Stavorl:^us, j. S. Voyages to the East ... translated ... by S. H. Wilcocke. 
3 vols. 1798. 

Stel,W. a. van der. Korte Deductie van Willem Adriaan van der Stel. Amsterdam, 1 708. 

Contra Deductie ofte grondige Demonstratie van de Valsheit der uitgegevene Deductie 

bif . .W, A. van der Stel. Amsterdam, 1712. 

De Regie en Waare oorsprong en gevolg der laatste Onlusten, aan Caab van Goede Hoop 

voorgevallen: Historieel opgemaakt uit de eigene Stukken en Bewijzen van den Edelen , . . 
Heere Willem Adriaan van der Stel. . .Bestaande in Neutraale Gedagten over desself 
Deductie. Amsterdam, 1712. 

Copies of the above three volumes are in the South African Public Library. 

Valentyn, F. Beschrijving van Oud en Nieuw OosUlndien,vo\, v, pt. 2. Dordrecht, 1 726. 

Van Riebeeck Society Publications, i . The Reports of Chavonnes and his Council and of 
Van Imhoff on the Cape. 2. Life at the Cape in the Mid-Eighteenth Centuiy, by O, F. 
Mentzel. 3. The Memorandum of Commissary J. A, de Mist. 4 and 6. A, . , 
Description of the Cape. . .by 0. F. Mentzel. 5. Collectanea, 10 and ii. Travels 
in Southern Africa... by M. H. C. Lichtenstein, 12. Journals of Olof Bergh (1682 
and 1683) a^ Isaq Schrijver (1689). 

Waterhouse, G. (Ed.;. Simon van der SteVs Journal of his Expedition to Nomaqualand, 
1685-1686. Dublin, 1932. 
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{c) Later Works 
See also Part II, i {e) and (/) 

Beyers, G. Die Kaapse Patriotte^ Kaapstad, 1930. 

Blok, P. J. Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Volk, vols. vi and vii. Groningen, 1 907. 
Botha, G. G. The Disp ersion of the Stock Farmers. . .in the i8th Gentury, and 
Prices in the i8th Gentury. South African Journal of Science, vol. xx, 1923. 

Early Cape Land Tenure. Gape Town, 1919. 

The French Refugees at th£ Cape. Gape Town, 1919. 

Brakel, S. van. De Hollandsche Handelscompagnieen der ^eventiende Eeuw. ’s Gravcn- 
hage, 1908. 

Golenbrander, H. T. Koloniale Geschiedenis. 3 vols. ’s Gravenhage, 1925-6. 
Deh^rain, H. Le Cap de Bonne-Espirance au XV lie Sikle. Paris, 1909. 

Dominicus, F. G. Het Ontslag van W. A. van der Stel. Rotterdam, 1928. 

Encyclopaedie van Neerlands Indie. 2 vols. *s Gravenhage. 1 9 1 1 . 

Includes an excellent sketch of the Dutch E.I. Co. by J. E. Heeres. There is a new 
edition, 1 91 7-21, but the references given in the text are to the first edition. 
Fouch6, L. Onze Eerste Scholen. Pretoria, 1910. 

Die Evolutie van die Trekboer. Pretoria, 1909. 

Geyer, a. L. Das wirlschaftliche System der niederldndischen ostindischen Kompanie am 
Kap der Guten Hoffnung, 1785-95. Munchen, 1923. 

Klerk de Reus, G. G. Geschichtlicher Vberblick der administrativen, rechtlichen und 
fnarhziellen Entwicklung der Niederldndisch-Ostindischen Compagnie. *s Gravenhage, 

1895- 

Muller, P. K. Georg Schmidt. 1923. 

Robertson, H. M. Some doubts concerning early Land Tenure at the Gape. 
Journal of Economirs, June 1935. 

Roux, P. E. Die Verdedigingstelsel aan die Kaap. . . 1652-1795. Stellenbosch, 1925. 
Walt, A. J. H. van der. Die Ausdehnung der Kolonie am Kap der Guten Hoffnung 
(1700-1779). Berlin, 1928. 

WiRRiNGA, P. A. G. De oudste B oeren- Repub lieken: Graaff-Reinet en Z^^llendam van 
1775 tot 1806. ’s Gravenhage, 1921. 

SEGTION VI. THE GAPE DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY 
AND NAPOLEONIG WARS, 1795-1815 
(Ghapters VII and VIII) 

{a) Manuscripts 

1 . Public Record Office 

See Part I, A i, particularly B.T. 1/34, 67, 77, 90, in, 114, 127; B.T. 5/10, 17, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 28; P.G. 2/170, 173, 180, 192, 196, 202. The Golonial Office 
correspondence for this period, together with relevant despatches from the 
Admiralty, War Office and other departmental files, is printed in Theal’s Records 
of the Cape Colony, but it is to be noted that marginal annotations by the Secretary 
of State and other officials are omitted. 

2. Other collections 

See Part I, A 2, particularly 

Letters of Lord Macartney (South African MSS., Rhodes House Library, Oxford). 
Miscellaneous Gorrespondence of Henry Dundas, ist Viscount Melville (Melville 
MSS., Rhodes House Library, Oxford). 

{b) Parliamentary Papers 
See Part I, A 3, particularly 

5//1 Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Finance, 1819, Appendix 
IV \ Pari. Pap. 1819, ii (529). 

Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor Laws, 1819; Pari. 
Pap. 1819, II (539). 
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(c) Printed Collections 

Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the MSS, of Earl Bathurst^ preserved 
at Cirencester Park, H.M. Stationery Office, 1923. 

Report on the MSS, of J, B, Fortescucy preserved at Dropmore {i*^th RepUy ^P-, 

pt. Ill; 14th Rept,y App,y pt, V; and Rept,, vols. iii-x). H.M. Stationery Office. 
10 vols. 1892-1927. Chiefly important in this connection for correspondence 
of Grenville and Dundas relating to the British occupation and retention of 
the Cape. 

Leibbrandt, H. C. V. (Ed.). The Rebellion of 1815, generally known as Slachter^s 
Nek, Cape Town, 1902. 

Londonderry, Robert Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, 2nd Marquis of. Memoirs 
and Correspondence y ed. C. W. Vane-Stewart, 3rd Marquis of Londonderry. 
12 vols. 1848-53. 

Navy Records Society. The Keith PaperSy voL i {Publications y vol. lxii). 1927. 

The second capture of the Cape (in PublicationSy vol. lxiii). 1928. 

Windham, William. The Windham PaperSy ed. A. P. Primrose, 5th Earl of Rosebery. 
2 vols. 1913. 

(d) Contemporary Works 

Barrow, John. Some Account of the Public Lifcy and a Selection from the Unpublished 
Writings of the Earl of Macartney, 2 vols. 1807. 

Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa, 2nci ed. 2 vols. 1806. 

Bird, W. W. State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822, ed. H. T. Colebrooke. 1923. 

Bird was Comptroller of the Customs at the Cape and supplies valuable economic 
data. * 

Burchell, William J. Travels in the Interior of Southern Africa, 2 vols. 1822-4. 

Campbell, John. Travels in South Africa, 3rd ed. 1815. 

De Mist, J. A. The Memorandum of Commissary J, A, De Misty containing Recom- 
mendations for the, , , Government at the Cape of Good HopCy 1802 (Van Riebeeck 
Society, Publicationsy No. 3). 1920. 

Fisher, R, B. The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope. 1814. 3rd ed. 1816. 

Janssens, J. W. Bepatingen en Instructien voor het bestuur van de Buitendistricten van de 
Kaap de Goede Hoopy 1805. Amsterdam, 1922. 

Lichtenstein, M, H. G. Travels in Southern Africa in the years 1803-6. (Van Riebeeck 
Society, Publications, nos. 10, ii.) 1928-30. 

Neethling, G. L. Onderzoek van ^t verbaal van A, J. Sluysken. ’s Gravenhage, 1797. 

Pallanot, Baron A. van. General Remarks on the Cape of Good Hope [1803], translated 
from the French, Cape Town, 1917. 

Percival, R. An Account of the Cape of Good Hope, 1804. 

PoPHAM, Sir Home. Minutes of a Court Martial, , ,for the Trial of Sir Home Popham, 
1807. 

Sluysken. A. J. Verbaal gehouden bij , , ,A, J, Sluysken zeedert het arrivement der Engelsche 
vloot. . . 1795. ’s Gravenhage, 1797. 

Stockenstrom, Sir Andries. Autobiography, ed. G. W. Hutton. 2 vols. Gape 
Town, 1887. 

Theal, G. McG. (Ed.). Belangrijke historische dokumenten, 3 vols. 1896-1911. 

Vol. Ill contains material for the period 1795-1806. 

Van der Kemp, J. T. Memoir of the late Rev, J, T, van der Kemp, London Mis- 
sionary Society. 1812. 

{e) Later Works 

Barnard, Lady Anne. South Africa a Century Ago, Letters written from the Cape, 
1795-1801. Cape Town, 1925. 

Edwards, I. E. The 1820 Settlers in South Africa, 1934. 

Fairbridge, D. Lady Anne Barnard at the Cape of Good Hope, 1 797~ 1 802. Oxford, 1 924. 

Furber, H. Henry Dundas, First Viscount Melville, 1742-1811. 1934. 

Crawford and Balcarres, A. W. G. Lindsay, Earl of. Lives of the Lindsays, 
2nd ed. 3 vols. 1 849. 

Manning, Helen Toft. British Colonial Government after the American Revolution, 
1782-1820. New Haven, 1933. 
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Martin, A. D. Doctor van der Kemp. 1931. 

Merwe, J. P. VAN DER. Die Kaap onder die Bataafse I^ubliek (1803-6). 1906. 
Reyburn, H. a. Studies in Gape Frontier History. The Critic (Cape Town), Oct. 
^ 1934; Jan., April, July 1935. 

Robson, W. H. New light on Lord Gastlereagh’s diplomacy. Jour. Mod. Hist.y iii 
(i930» PP- 198-218. 

Van Oordt, J. W. G. Slagter^s nek. Amsterdam, Pretoria, 1897. 

Wilkin, W. H. Life of Sir David Baird. 1912. 

SECTION VII. SLAVERY AT THE CAPE 1652-1838 
(Chapter XI) 

{a) Contemporary Authorities 
I. Manuscript Sources: Official. See Part I, B i {a) 

The manuscript papers in the archive depot at Cape Town dealing directly with 
the subject of slavery consist, in the main, of records of the Slave Registration 
Office, established in 1816, under the control of an Inspector of Slaves. From 
1830, separate offices existed for the eastern and western divisions of the Colony, 
and in each division the officer in charge was henceforth officially described as 
“Registrar and Protector of Slaves”. The Gape Town Office was retained until 
1838 to facilitate the adjustment of claims to compensation under the Act of 
Emancipation. 

There are 43 volumes oi Letters Received and 13 of Letters Despatched. Statistical 
information as to the number, value, and condition of slaves in the various districts 
is contained in the 34 volumes of Returns of Slaves and in the separate volumes 
designated Sales and Manumission. The Reports and Confidential Reports of the Protector 
of Slaves are largely concerned with the treatment of slaves and are supplemented 
by volumes of Slave Complaints and Judicial Proceedings. There are 9 volumes of 
Compensation Claims and a supplementary volume of Awards. 

For the period before 1806 there are miscellaneous papers, chiefly concerned 
with Government-owned slaves and the administration of the Slave Lodge, which 
have been filed with the later records of the Registration Office. References to 
slavery, and its regulation, recur frequently in the records of other departments. 

For a detailed account of these papers see Wastell,R. E. P., The Slave Compen- 
sation Commission (an unpublished thesis in the Library of the University of 
London), 1933. 

2. Official Documents: Printed. See Part I, A 3; Part I, A 4 
and Part II, i {d) 

de Mist, J. A. Memorandum of Commissary J. A. de Mist. (Van Riebeeck Society, 
PublicationSy No. 3.) 1920. 

Reports of Chavonnes. . .and of Van Imhojf on the Cape. (Van Riebeeck Society, 
PublicationSy No. i.) 1918. 

3. Newspapers. See Part II, i (c) 

British. ^ ^ 

Anti-Slavtry Reporter y vols. i-vi, 30 June 1825-July 1836, contains articles and 
reports on Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope, viz. i, no. 28, pp. 289-96; ii, 
no. 22, p. 444; III, no. 6, pp. 139-42; iv, no. ii, pp. 329-30; iv, no. 14, 
PP- 377-84; VI, no. 8, p. 339. 

British RevieWy December 1821, no. xxxvi, contains an article on the state of the 
foreign slave trade. 

South African. 

Journal of Secondary Education, Transvaal y vol. xi, nos. 43-4, contains “ Replies to the 
Questions on the importation, etc., of slaves into the colony; proposed by His 
Excellency the Earl of Macartney, etc., etc. by W. S. v. Ryneveld . . . 1 797 
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4. Books and Pamphlets 

Account of the Cape of Good Hope. 1819. 

Contains useful statistical tables. 

Barrow, J. Travels into the Interior of Southern Africa. 2nd ed. 2 vols. 1806. 

Bird, W. W. State of the Cape of Good Hope in 1822. 1828. 

Gape of Good Hope Philanthropic Society. Annual Reports. Gape Town, 1828-32. 
Ghase, J. G. Practical considerations on the exact position of the slave question. Gape 
Town, 1831. 

Fairbairn, j. Five Papers on the slave question. Gape Town, 1831. 

Fawcett, J. Account of an eighteen months'" residence at the Cape of Good Hope. Gape 
Town, 1836. 

Fisher, R. B. The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope as a colony to Great Britain. 
3rd ed. 1816. 

Refers to conditions prior to the operation of the ameliorating ordinances, 
Lichtenstein, M. H. G. Travels in Southern Africa in the years 1803-6. (Van Riebeeck 
Soc\Q:tyy Publications, nos. 10, ii.) 1928-30. 

Miller, T. Considerations on the exact position of the slave question. Gape Town, 1831. 
Miller was acting-clerk to the Council. He makes a moderate appeal to Cape 
proprietors to emancipate their slaves. 

Negro Apprenticeship in the British Colonies. 1838. 

Discusses from the humanitarian point of view the conditions of apprenticeship 
1834-38. 

Percival, R. An account ^ the Cape of Good Hope. 1804. 

Proceedings in the House of Commons on slavery at the Cape of Good Hope. 1822. 

A pamphlet reprinting the substance of speeches in the House of Commons on Cape 
slavery, with some comments. In the humanitarian interest. 

Remarks on the demoralising influence of slavery, by a Resident at the Cape of Good Hope. 1 828. 
In the Library of the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines Protection Society, London, 
and in the South African Public Library, Cape Town. 

Slave Colonies of Great Britain. 1826. 

Gives an abstract of various parliamentary papers, with comments on Lord Charles 
Somerset’s Proclamation of March 1823. 

Wright, W. Slavery at the Cape of Good Hope. 1831. 

Reports many trials of owners for cruel treatment of slaves. 

{b) Later Works 
See Part II, i {e) 

Coupland, R. The British Anti-Slavery Movement. 1933. 

Wilberfurce. Oxford, 1923. 

Deh^rain, H. Le Cap de Bonne-Esphance au XVIIe Sikle. Paris, 1909. 

U Expansion des Boers au XI Xe Sikle. Paris, 1905. 

Hai±vy, E. UAngleterre en 1815. Paris, 1923. English translation, A History of 
the English People in 1815. 1924. 

Analyses the humanitarian movement in England. 

Harris, (Sir) J. A Century of Emancipation. 1933. 

Hattersley, A.F. The Emancipation of Slaves at the Gape. History, win (Oct. 1923), 
pp. 180^. 

Discusses the question whether slavery could have been abolished by action at the 
Cape without the intervention of the Imperial Parliament. 

Klingberg, F. j. The Anti-Slavery Movement in England. 1926. 

Macinnes, G. M. England and Slavery. 1934. 

Macmillan, W. M. The Cape Colour Qj^stion. 1927. 

Mathieson, W. L. British Slavery and its Abolition. 1926. 

British Slave Emancipation, 1838-49. 1932. 
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SECTION VIII. THE FIRST PERIOD OF BRITISH 
RULE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1815-36 

(Chapters XII and XIII) 

{a) Manuscript Sources in England 
See Part I, A i, particularly 
Public Record Office, London. 

Series C.O. 48. Original Correspondence, Secretary of State, especially for 
Governors* despatches and for special topics, e.g. Censorship of Press i 824-6, 
vol. xcvi, and 1835, vol. clxv. Papers relating to the Caffre War. 

I’hese papers are very largely from the London Missionary Society. 

Series C.O. 49. Entry Books of Correspondence, letters from Secretary of 
State. 

Originals of letters to Governors are of interest for changes made in draft, e.g. of 
Glenelg’s to D’Urban, 26 Dec. 1835. Those received from the Cape sometimes have 
inarginal comments; many are endorsed with official minutes. Enclosures are some- 
times missing. London and Gape Town to some extent supplement each other. 

Series C.O. 51. Sessional Papers of Cape Council. 

Non-OffiiciaL See Part I, A q. 

The London Missionary Society, 48 Broadway, Westminster, has MSS. See above. 
Part I,” A 2. 

{b) Manuscript Sources in South Africa 
Official. See Part I, B i (a), 

In the Archives Depot at Cape Town will be found the Duplicate Despatches, etc. 
of the Cape Governors. These give the most complete picture but, even with 
enclosures, need supplementing by reference to local reports from districts, 
especially the Albany and Somerset scries and Agents’ reports for all questions 
relating to the Frontier and the 1820 Settlers, and to the Ecclesiastical series: 
“Missionary Complaints”, for Missionary and Hottentot matters. 

Non-Official. See Part I, B i (c). 

The great bulk of the Philip MSS. and of the Gubbins Collection was destroyed 
in the fire at the Library of the University of the Witwatersrand but not before 
use had been made of them by W. M. Macmillan in The Cape Colour Question 
and Bantu, Boer, and Briton. Fortunately, duplicates of Philip’s reports, corre- 
spondence with members of the L.M.S. and various officials are to be found 
in the archives of the L.M.S. in London. 

The Fairbairn-Pringle correspondence in the Library of Parliament is useful for 
the story of the Struggle for the Freedom of the Press. The D’Urban Papers 
in the Cape Archives and the D’Urban-Smith transcripts in the South African 
Public Library are indispensable. 

(r) Official Publications: British 
See Part I, A 3, particularly the Parliamentary Papers 

Reports of Commissioners of Inquiry upon {i) the Administration of the Government, (2) the 
finances of the Cape of Good Hope, Pari. Pap. 1827, xxi (282). 

Report of Commissioners of Inquiry upon Trade of the Cape of Good Hope, navigation of the 
Coast, and improvement of the Harbours, Pari. Pap. 1829, v (300). 

Hottentot Population. Reports of Commissioners of Inquiry re condition of the Hottentots, 
Bushmen, Kaffirs, and other native tribes. Pari. Pap. 1830, xxx (584). 

Report from the Select Committee on Aborigines {British Settlements): with the Minutes of 
Evidence, appendix and index. Pari, Pap. 1836, vii (538); 1837, (238), (425). 

Despatches re the late Kaffir War and the death of Hintza, 1836. Pari. Pap. 1836, 
xxxix (279). 

Despatches re the late Kaffir War. Pari. Pap. 1837, xliii (503). 
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{d) Contemporary Works 

Aborigines Protection Society. Report of Select Committee on Aboriginal Tribes 
reprinted with comments by the Aborigines Protection Society, 1838. 

Ayliff, J. Memorials of the British Settlers: an address, Graham’s Town, 1845. 

Bowker, J. M. Speeches, Letters, and selections from Important Papers, Grahamstown, 
1838. 

Boyce, W. B. Notes on South African affairs 1834-8. Grahamstown, 1838. 

Burnett, Bishop. A reply to the "'Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry at the Cape of 
Good Hope^\ upon the complaints ^dressed to the Colonial Government and to the Earl 
Bathurst, 1826. 

Buxton, Sir T. F. Memoirs, ,, with selections from his correspondence, Ed. by... 
G. Buxton. 1848. 

Campbell, J. Travels in South Africa, 1815. 

Travels in South Africa, , ,narrative of a second journey, 2 vols. 1822. 

Chase, J. G. The Cape of Good Hope and the Eastern Province of Algoa Bay &c,, &c. 
With statistics of the Colony. 1843. 

Clinton, D. K. The London Missionary Society in South Africa, 1795-1836. 

An unpublished dissertation in the Library of the L.M.S. 

Cloete, H. Five lectures on the emigration of the Dutch farmers in 1843. Gape 
Town, 1856. Republished as The History of the Great Boer Trek and the Origin of 
the South African Republics. . . . Ed. by. . .W. Brodrick Cloete. 1899. 

Curtis, G. G. An account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, with a view to the 
information of Emigrants, 1819. 

Donkin, Sir R. A Letter on the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, 1827. 

Gardiner, A. F. Narrative of a journey to the J^oolu Country in South Africa. 1836. 

Godlonton, R. Case of the Colonists of the Eastern Frontier of the Cape of Good Hope, in 
reference to the Kaffir Wars of 1835-6 and 1846. Graham’s Town, 1846. 

A Narrative of the Irruption of the Kafir Hordes into the Eastern Province of the Cape 

of Good Hope, 1834-5. Graham’s Town, 1836. 

Griffin, J. The Real Facts disclosed, or the only reed Guide to the Cape. 1819. 

Isaacs, N. Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, 2 vols. 1836. 

Philip, J. Researches in South Africa, 2 vols. 1828. 

Phillips, T. Scenes and Occurrences in Albany and Cafferland, 1827. 

Pringle, T. Narrative of a Residence in South Africa, 1835. 

Report of the Committee of the Society for the Relief of Distressed Settlers at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 1 824. 

Thompson, G. Travels and adventures in Southern Africa. 1927. 


{e) Later Works 

Agar-Hamilton, j. A. 1 . The Native Policy of the Voortrekkers: an essay in the history of 
the Interior of South Africa, 1836-58. Gape Town, 1928. 

Brookes, E. H. The history of Native Policy in South Africa from 1830 to the present day. 
Gape Town, 1924. 

Bryant, A. T. Olden times in Z^luland and Natal, containing the earlier political history 
of the Eastern-Nguni clans. 1929. 

Campbell, G. T. British South Africa, A History of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope , . . 

1795 to. . . 1819. . .with Notices of some of the British Settlers of 1820. 1897. 
Goupland, R. Wilberforce. Oxford, 1923. 

Dugmore, H. H. The Reminiscences of an Albany Settler. Graham’s Town, 1871. 

Du Plessis, j. a history of Christian missions in South Africa. 191 1. 

Hodgson, M. L. The Hottentots in South Africa to 1828. S.A. Journal of Science, 
1924, vol. XXI, pp. ^ 94 ,sqq. 

Lovett, R. History of the London Missionary Society, vol. i. 1899. 

Macmillan, W. M. Bantu, Boer and Briton: the making of the South African Native 
problem, 1929. 

The Cape colour question: a historical survey, 1927. 
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Reyburn, H. a. Studies in Cajje Frontier History. The Critic, Cape Town, Oct. 
1934. Jan., April, July 1935. 

Examines in the light of Sir A. Stockenstrom’s papers the Black Circuit, the Slagter’s 
Nek rebellion and Erasmus Smiths Bushman mission. 

Shaw, W. The story of my Mission in South-Eastern Africa, i860. 

SoGA, J. H. The South-Eastern Bantu. Johannesburg. 1931. 

Stephen, Sir J. Essays in ecclesiastical biography. 2 vols. 1849. 

For Glapham Sect, Wilberforce, etc. 


SECTION IX. THE FORMATION OF NEW STATES 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 1834-58 
(Chapters XIV and XV) 

{a) Manuscript Sources in England 

See Part I, A i, particularly: 

Public Record Office, London. 

Series C.O. 48, 49, 51 (Cape Colony), 179 and 405 (Natal). 

{b) Manuscript Sources in South Africa 

Official. See Part I, B i (<3). 

The correspondence of the Cape Governors and High Commissioners is in the 
Cape Archives. Local records, especially those of Albany, Colesberg and 
Graaff-Reinet, throw much light on the Great Trek. See also Proceedings of 
the Legislative Council in the Senate House, Cape Town. The papers pre- 
served in the Pietermaritzburg Archive depot are fragmentary until 1845, 
especially as some of the republican papers were transferred to the Transvaal. 
The same general remark applies to those in the depots at Pretoria and Bloem- 
fontein until 1849. 

Semi-official and Non-official. See Part I, B i (c). 

Biihrmann Papers, Dutch Reformed Church Archives, and D’ Urban Papers and 
D’Urban-Smith transcripts at Cape Town; Shepstone Papers at Pietermaritz- 
burg; Lauts and Soutter collections at Pretoria. 

(c) Official Publications, British 

See Part I, A 3 for the Parliamentary Papers covering the appropriate years. 

(d) Official and other Publications, South African 

(i) Official. 

See Part I, B 2 (^i) under the heads of Cape Colony, British Kaffraria, Natal, 

Orange Free State and Transvaal. 

(ii) Unofficial. 

1. Newspapers. Sec Part II, i (r), especially The Cape Monitor (semi-official); 
The Friend of the Sovereignty {Free State ) ; The Grahamstown Journal; The South 
African Commercial Advertiser; De Z^id Afrikaan. 

The annual Cape of Good Hope Almanac and Annual Register ( 1 834-58) contains useful 

topical articles. 

2. Pamphlets. These pamphlets are to be found in the South African Public 
Library, Cape Town. 

Adamson, J. Case of the Cape of Good Hope and its Constitution. 1853. 

Notes on Cape Affairs. 1851. 

Adderley, C. B. Argument against compelling the Cape to become a Penal Colony. 1849. 

Statement <f the present Cape case. 1851. 

Atkinson, R. H. A Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley. . .on the late events at Natal. 
Cape Town, 1842. 

Bird, J. Form of Constitutional Government of Natal as affecting the safety of the in- 
habitants. Pietermaritzburg, 1869. 
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Convictism. Report of the proceedings of a public meeting held , . »at Grahamstown . , .on the 
subject of the Order in Councu constituting the Cape of Good Hope a penal settlement. 
Graham’s Town, 1849. 

Eastern Province, Separation Agitation. Catechism of the Eastern Province Separation 
League: a few plain questions and their answers. Port Elizabeth, i860. 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Meeting of Delegates of the Eastern Province 

Separation League held at Somerset East on the ig/Zz, 20th and 2 \st Feb, 1861. 
Grahamstown, 1861. 

Notes on the Separation of the Eastern from the Western Province and concession 

to the Former of its own local government, i860. 

Reply of Sir Henry George Wakelyn Smithy to addresses on Separation presented 

by Mr William M. Harris, at Port Elizabeth, and Mr Hamilton Ross, at Cape Town, 
in 1848. Port Elizabeth, 1848. 

Report of the Separation Debate in both Houses of the Cape Parliament, June 

1861. Gape Town, 1861. 

Separation, Letters on separation , , , Eastern Province Separation League, Port 

Elizabeth, 1872. 

Separation. Petition of the Inhabitants of the Eastern Province of the Colony of 

the Cape of Good Hope to her. . . Majesty the Queen praying for separation and local self 
government. Port Elizabeth, 1872. 

Z^rrmnspraak tusschen Klaas Waarzegger en Jan Twyfelaar over het onderwerp 

van Afscheiding tusschen de Oostelyke en Westelyke Provincie. (By L. H. Meurant.) 
Gradock, 1861. 

Menzies, W. Narrative of a Correspondence etc., etc., etc., between the Hon*ble Mr Justice 
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SECTION XIL THE PERIOD OF CONFLICT, 1881-1902. 
(Chapters XX, XXI and XXII) 

(a) Manuscript Sources in England 

See Part I, A i . 

(^) Manuscript Sources in South Africa 
Official. See Part I, B i (a). 

Semi-official and Non-official. See Part I, B i (t), particularly the Papers of Lord dc 
Villiers, J. H. Hofmeyr, J. X. Merriman, Olive Schreiner and W. P. Schreiner in 
Cape Town, and the Gubbins Collection in Johannesburg. 

(c) Official Publications : British 

For Parliamentary Papers see Part I, A 3, covering the appropriate years. 

{d) Official Publications, South African 

See PartT, B 2. 
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Newspapers. See in particular The Times^ The Daily News, The Daily Telegraph 
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(/) Non-Official Publications : South African 
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Batuta, Ibn, traveller (r. a.d. 1330), 74 
Baviaans Kloof, see Genadendal 
Baviaans River, 238 

Bayao, Sisnando Dias, adventurer (r. 1640), 
102 

Beatus Map (a.d. 776), 75 
Bechuana, people (BeChwana), 36; dis- 
orders among {c. 1823), 302; troubles 
with Transvaal (1852-^0), ^00 sqq,; 
and see Bechuanaland 

Bechuanaland (and British Bechuanaland 
and Bechuanaland Protectorate), 
troubles in ( 1 882 on) , 508 sqq» ; Cape 
Colony and (1884), 512; Protectorate 
proclaimed (1885), 514; effect of 
annexation on Gape politics (1884), 

British Bechuanaland constituted as 
Crown Colony (Sept. 1885), 514; 
annexation to Cai>e Colony refused 
(1889), 533; annexed to Gape Colony 
(1895), 514, 559 

Bechuanaland Protectorate (1895), 557- 
9; cession of railway strip (1895), 559; 
police, 559 

Bechuanaland and Act of Union (1909), 
639; courts in, 672; Advisory Council, 
672 ; economic conditions, 673-4 
Bechuanaland Railway Company (1894), 

524 

Beira, free port at (i8gi), 534-6 
Beira Railway, project for (^891), 536 
Beit, (Sir) Alfred, and De Beers Diamond 
Mines (1888), 525 

Benguela, separated from Angola (1617), 
106 

Benguela Current, see Currents 
Benin, Kingdom of, identified with land 
of Prester John (i486), 79 
Bent, J. T., theories concerning Zimbabwe 
and Ophir, 54 

Berbice, cession of (1814), 21 1 
Beresford, William Carr (later istViscount), 
commander at Cape (1806), 197 
Berg, W., Dutch commander of troops at 
Cape (r. 1700), 138 
Berg Damara, people, 698 
Bergdana, people, 39 
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Bergenaars, a section of the Griquas^ 
300 

Bergendal, engagement at (26 Aug. 1900), 
604 

Berlin Conference (i 884-5), 520; Act 
(26 Feb. 1885), 520 

Berne Arbitration (1890), 523-4; (1900), 
603 

Bethelsdorp, foundation of “Institution” 
at (1803), 194, 279; conditions at 
(c, l82of, 245, 247, 284, 287-8 
Beves, Col. F. S., occupies Liideritzbucht 
(19 Sept. 1914), 713 

Beyers, Gen. G. R., Commandant of S.A. 
Defence Force, revolts (1914), 714, 
716 

Bfwaarplaatsen, 

Bezuidenhout, Frederick Cornelius, Boer 
farmer (1815), 214 

Bezuidenhout, Johannes, Boer farmer 
(1815), 214 

Bible, influence on S.A. culture, 850; 

Afrikaans translation (1933), 861 
Bible and School Commission (1830-9), 

365 

Bigge, J. T., Commissioner (1819), 246; 

se^ also Commission of Enquiry (1823) 
Bilingualism, in Union of S.A., 643-4, 
see also Education 

Bird, Colonel G., Colonial Secretary of 
Gape Colony, dismissal of (1822-4), 
250 

Bird, Wilberforce, Collector of Customs at 
Cape (r. 1822-4), 249, 250 
Bismarck, Otto von. Prince, German 
Chancellor, and South-West Africa 
(1883-4), 516, 517; speech in Reichs- 
tag (June 1884), 517; Berlin Confer- 
ence (1884-5), 510, 695, 702 
Blaauwberg, skirmish at (1806), 195 
“Black Week”, December 1899, 602 
Blesius, Joan, Independent Fiscal at Gape 
(c, 1700), 138 

BlignauPs Pont, Conference (1890), 528 
Blockhouses, as protection for Gape Town 
(1658), 122 

Bloemfontein, British Resident at (1850), 
344; conditions at (1852), 350; Con- 
vention (23 Feb. 1854), 355 i Confer- 
ence (May-June 1899), 592-3; capture 
of (13 March 1900), 603; place for 
Appem Court, (1910), 

Blokland, G. Beelaerts van, Ihiblic Prose- 
cuter at Uitenhage (1812), 285 
Blood River, battle at (16 Dec. 1839), 

Bloo^ River Territory, 410; cession by 
Panda (1861), 473; annexed by 
Transvaal (1875), 464; and Getewayo 
(1878), 473-4 

Boadicea, H.M.S., at Angra Pequena (Nov. 
1883), 516 

Bocarro, Caspar, explorer (r. 1622), 100 
Boeren-Vereemgingen, m Eastern Province of . 
Cape (1873), 491-2 


Boer War, the first (1880-1), 483-5; the 
second (1899-1902), South African 
War 

Boers, condition of frontier farmers (r. 1 795), 
^65, 759; attitude towards natives 
(r. 1795), 165; responsible for disgrace 
of W. A. V. d. Stel, 144; objections of 
Transvaalers to the name, 447; and 
Milner’s reconstruction policy, 62 1 ; 
immigration into South-West Africa, 
704-5 ; see also Trek-Boer 
Boers, Willem, Independent Fiscal at Gape 
(c. 1780), 157 

Bogaert, Abraha^, ship’s surgeon (1706), 
142 

Bomvana Land, annexed to Gape Colony 
(1878), 505; (1885), 519 
Bond, see Afrikander Bond 
Borckenhagen, Carl, editor (1881), 507 
Boschberg, settlement (1771), i^p; see also 
Somerset East 

Boshof, J. N., President of Orange Free 
State (1855-9), 402, 405, 409 
Boskopoid culture, 21 
Botanical science, in S.A., 868-9 
Botha, Louis, Commander-in-chief of 
Transvaal (27 March 1900), 603, 604, 
605; peace negotiations (1902), 610- 
II ; mission to Europe (1903), 622; 
Premier of Transvaal (Eeb. 1907), 
625; Premier of Union of S.A. (31 May 
1910), 640, 643; differences in Cabinet 
of (1912), 644, 750; resigns and forms 
new ministry, 645 ; Conference of 
1907, 74m-; policy (i9i4)> 7i2, 7J4- 
15; plans attack on South-West Africa, 
713; policy in rebellion, 717-18; 
assumes command ( 1 9 1 5) , 7 1 9 ; receives 
surrender (9 July 1915), 721 ; and War 
Cabinet (1916-17), 751-2; death 

(Aug. 1919), 645 

Botha, Brig.-Gen. M., commander m 
South-West Africa (1915), 721 
Bourke, Maj.-Gen. R., Acting-Governor of 
Gape Colony (1826-8), 254, 289-90 
Bower, Sir Graham, Imperial Secretary to 
High Commissioner (1895), ^60 sqq, 
Boyce, W. B., Wesleyan missionary {c. 
1834), 291 

Brand, Ghristoffel, editor (r. 1850), 373 
Brand, Jan Hendrik, President of Orange 
Free State (1864-88), 415; and 
Basutoland (1867-9), 423-4; and con- 
ventions (1867), 423; diamond fields 
dispute (1869-71), 4S^sqq,; conten- 
tions re Campbell lands, 437-8; and 
diamond fields award (1876L 452; 
and Afrikander Bond, 507 ; ana Trans- 
vaal policy (1886-7), 524; death 
(1888), 525, 540 

Brandy, of Gape Colony, Preference (1818), 
232 

Brcede River, 136, 148 
Brenton, Sir Jahleel, Commissioner at 
Simonstown dockyard (1821), 247, 288 
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Brereton, Colonel Thomas, commander on 
frontier (1819), 225 

Breslcr, Frans Reinh^d, Landdrost of 
Graaif-Reinet (17^6), 175 
Bridekirk, William, prmter (1824), 249 
British Bechuanaland, see Bechuanaland 
British Kaffraria, see Kaffraria 
British South Africa Company, Charter of 
(29 Oct. 1889), 533; administration 
of Matabelel^d (189a), 538; dis- 
satisfaction of shareholaers (1895-9), 
662, and settlers (1898-1924), 629, 
662 sqq.; results of Jameson Raid 
(1896), 571; relation to the Crown, 
666; claims (1919), 666-7; results of 
abrogation of charter (1923), 668; 
settlement of claims re Northern 
Rhodesia (1924), 670; material results 
of work, 670; see also Rhodesia 
Bromhead, Lieut. Gonville, at Rorke’s Drift 
(Jan. 1879), 476-7 

Bronkhorst Sprmt, engagement (20 Dec. 
1880), 483-4 

Broughapi, Henry, ist Lord, 253 
Brouwer, Hendrik, navigator (1611), 2 
Brownlee, John, missionary (1820), 283, 

Bruce, Victor Alexander, 9th Earl of Elgin 
and Kincardine, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Zulu rising in 
Natal (1906), 627 

Buckingham and Chandos, Duke of, see 
Grenville, Richard 

Buenos Aires, expedition to (1806), 197 
Buitendag, Garel, banishment of (1779), 
t57 

Bulawayo, Transvaal consul at (1887), 531 ; 
Brit, advance on (1890), 534; capture 
of (1893), 537; railway reaches (Dec. 
1897), 538; Jameson’s speeches at 
(1913), 665; progress of, 668 
BuUer, Major, later Gen. Sir Redvers, in 
Zulu War (1879), 476; in S.A. War 
(1899), 600 604 

Bultfontem, farm, diamond discoveries 

(1870), 438, 777^ 

Bulwer, Sir Henry E., Lt.-Governor of 
Natal (1875-80), 473 

Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Edward (later ist Lord 
Lytton), Secretary of State for Colonies 
( 1 858^), andfederation in S.A. ( 1 858), 
407; recalls Grey (1859), 408 
Burchell, W. J., evidence re Gape (1819), 
223 

Burger, Schalk, Acting President of S.A. 
Republic, 579, 582; Peace negotiations 
(May 1902), 609-11 
Burger Raad, of trekkers (1838), 383 
Burgers, Thomas Fran9ois, President of 
Transvaal (1872-7), 448; and Delagoa 
Bay Railway, 453-4; Federation Con- 
ference (18755, 461; seeks foreign 
alliances (1876), 464; and Volksraad 
(1877), 465; retirement (1877-8), 466; 
policy of, 500 


Burgher Council in Cape Colony (17th- 
i8th cent.), 157 

Burgher Senate, in Cape Colony, difficulties 
with Governor Macartney (1798), 
183; abolition (1828), 256 
Burghers, Free, 114, 140 
Burgsdorff, — von, district officer, South- 
West Africa (1904), 700 
Burnet, John, British Agent at Bloemfontein 
{1854), 395 

Burnett, B., litigant (1824), 248-9 
Burton, H. H., delegate at Peace Confer- 
ence (i 9 i 9 )> 752 
Bushmanland (r. 1820), 298 
Bushmen, 21-7; first mention of (1685), 
20; invasion of S.A., 22; classification, 
23; tribal organisation, 24; early 
Dutch colonists and, 127; attempts to 
utilise (i8th cent.), 149 
Butler, Lt.-Gen. Sir William, Acting-High 
Commissioner of S.A. (1898-9); views 
on S.A. policy, 589 

Buttner, Carl, German plenipotentiary in 
South-West Africa (1885-90), 695 
Buxton, Sidney, ist Viscount and later 
Earl Buxton, Governor-General and 
High Commissioner of S.A. (1914-20) ; 
asl^ for assistance in German East 
Africa (1915), 723; Committee on 
B.S.A. Co.’s claims (1921), 667, 669 
Buxton, (Sir) Thomas Fowell, and Dr J. 
Philip (1827), 289; (1852), 307; 
Aborigines Committee (1836-7), 

16 

Buys, Coenraad, on Eastern frontier {c» 
»790). 299 

Byl, Pieter van der (1706), 142 
Byrne, J. C., speculation (1849-50), 418 

Cabinet System in S.A., 641-2 
Cabinet, The War, 751 
Cabral, Pero Alvares de, voyage of (1502), 
88 

Ca^uta (Nsaku), Congo chief, 78 
Caerden, Paulus van, attack on Mozam- 
bique (1607), 108 

Caledon, Earl of, see Alexander, du Pre 
Caledon Code (1809), 280-1, 284-5 
Caledon Institution, founded (1811), 279 
Calvinia (1735), 148 

Cambambe, reputed silver mines (17th 
cent.), 103, 105; fort at (1604), 105 
Camels, in ancient Africa, 52 
Cameron, Verney Lovett, African explorer, 
449 

Camoens, Luis de, adventurer and poet, 98 
Campbell, Duncan, Civil Commissioner of 
Albany (1830), 252, 259 
Campbell, Rev. John, missionary (1819), 
287 

Campbell, John, special magistrate in 
Griqualand West (1870), 435 > 43^44 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, Prime 
Minister, and S.A. (1901), 606; (1904), 
624 
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Campbell Lands> judgement re (1876), 453, 
^i; see also Diamond Fields, and 
Griqualand West 

Cam^, Antonio do, commander (1502), 

Canada, situation (1763) contrasted with 
Gape (1795), 175; political progress 
in, contrasted with Cape Colony, 429 
Canaries, Islands of (Fortunate Islands), 
discovery, 63; re-discovery (c» 1270), 
76 

Cao, Diogo, voyages of (1482-4, 1485-6), 

78-9 

Cape Coloured, people, free status {c. 1 800), 
274, 277; report of van Rhyneveld on 
(i&)i), 277, 294; on the Rand (1897- 

9). 580 

Cape Government Gazette^ 248 
Cape Mounted Rifles, 413 
Cape of Good Hope, undiscovered by 
ancients or Arabs, 76; discovery (May 
1488), 82; strategic importance, 3, 167, 
712, 734; place of call (1600-50), 113; 
report on (1648), 1 13 
Gape of Good Hope, Colony of the: period 
of the Company Rule (1652-1795), 
Chapters v and vi passim 

van Riebeeck’s first settlement of (6 April 
1652), 114; first free colonists (1657), 

1 1 7 ; report on colony ( 1 66 1 ) , 1 25 ; con- 
dition (1662), 125; emigration (1685^, 
132; population (1685), 132; (1705), 
138; (1700, 1778), 154; (1795). 163; 
economic situation (1705I, 139; (i8th 
cent.), 153. 155-6; (1792), 160; unifi- 
cation of stocks {c. 1705), 10; trend of 
settlement (iSthcent.), 140; standard 
of living (1795), 164-6; importance of 
East India wars to (i8th cent.), 154, 
155; Dundas on strategical importance 
of(i794), 171 

Governmental System, (1652-1 708), 130; 
(1708-85), 157-8 

Governors: succession of (1708-85), 146- 
7; (1785 -95)» 158-9 

Political troubles: Commission of Enquiry 
(1685), 1 31; misgovernment of W. A. 
V. d. Stel (1705), 143; decline of the 
Company (r. 1778), 156; (1779, 1785), 

158, 159 

Kaffir troubles on the Eastern frontier 

(1778-95), 161-3 

Legal system: laws of (1657), 118; legal 
system (i7th-i8th cent.), 831, 834-5; 
Road vanjustitiey 833 

For Native Affairs see Hottentots 
Cape of Good Hope, Colony of the: 

British occupation (1795), 172-3; con- 
dition under Macartney (1797), 182- 
3; garrison (1798-9), 184; negotiations 
with France (1797-1802), 18^190; 
debates re return to Dutch ( 1 802) ,191; 
retrocession (1802-3), 191-2; Batavian 
system of government (1802-^, 193; 
second British occupation (1806), 195, 


Gape of Good Hope {continued) 

198; reasons for, 196-7; plans for, 
196-7, 198; strategical position, 196-7; 
at Congress of Vienna (1814-15), 
2 1 1 sqq. 

Government of: reform of system of 
government ( 1 796-7) , 1 78-9 ; Advisory 
Council (1825), 253; reforms of 

D’Urban (1834), 260-1; constitutional 
development (1834-58L Chap, viii 
passim ; Constitution Orainance (1853), 
369; constitutional deadlock (1862- 
70), 41 1 ; Jamaica constitution scheme 
ife7k 422; constitution promulgated 
1872), 487; proposed suspension of 
constitution (1901), 614-15 

Political affairs of: ( 1 806-22), Chapter viii 
passim; Lord Charles Somerset as 
Governor (1814-22), 215-19; (1822- 
5), 244-52; Commission of Enquiry 
(1823), 247, 253; reports of, 255-6; 
effects of isolation, 760 ; political situa- 
tion (1869), 427; (1891), 579; (1898), 
586; and diamond fields dispute, 434 
sqq.; Griqualand West (1871-2), 447; 
(1873-80), 452-3; and confederation 
(1874), 458; and annexation of 

Bechuanaland (1884), 496, 512; and 
South-West Africa (1883-4), 515 sqq.; 
and Kruger’s designs (1888), 532; 
and Jameson Raid (1895), 565; elec- 
tions in (1898), 586; rising in (Oct. 
1899), 601 ; Boer invasion (Jan. 1901), 
605; (Sept. 1901), 608; martial law in 
(Oct. 1901), 608 

Revenue and economic affairs of: 
revenue (1795-1802), 150-1; foreign 
trade of (i8th cent.), 227; currency 
fi8th cent.), 227; economic situation 
(1815-22), 229; regulation of com- 
merce (1806-20), 229, 233; currency 
difficulties (1820-31 ), 257-8; economic 
depression (1861), 41 1; financial 

situation (1867), 422; customs policy 
(1884-90), 521 progress (1890-5), 
544; fall of revenue (1903-7), 630; 
customs and railways (1906-7), 632-3. 
See also under special headings 

Gape of Good Hope, University of (1873), 
488, 650 

Cape Town, first settlement of, see Cape of 
Good Hope; order against building 
(1661 1, 122; fort (1664), 126; castle 
(1679), 126; social life in (r. 1780), 
158; free port proposed (1814-19), 231 ; 
“reign of terror^’ in (1824), 250-1; 
S.A. College at (1829), 650-1; muni- 
cipal government (1839), 363; petition 
of citizens for Legislative Assembly 
(1841), 365; proposed removal of seat 
of government from (1846-55), 380-1 ; 
bishopric of (1848), 364; as legislative 
centre of the Union of o.A., 636; Uni- 
versity of (1916), 650-1; Cape Town 
as a cultural centre, 845 
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“Capitalist’* negotiations (1899), 589-90 
Capitulation of the Cape, terms of (1806), 
*95 

Captain of the Gates, Portuguese official 
(17th cent.), 100 

Cardwell, Edward, ist Viscount, Secretary 
of State for Colonies (186 1-6), 417; 
abandonment of Transkei (i860), 420; 
refuses annexation of Basutoland 
(1866), 420 

Carnall, Captain (1825), 252 
Carnarvon, 4th Earl of, see Herbert, Henry 
Howard Molyneux 

Casalis, Eugene, missionary {c. 1830), 301 ; 
and Bantu food, 810 

Castlereagh, Viscount, see Stewart, Robert 
Cathcart, Hon. Sir George, Governor of 
Cape Colony and High Commissioner 
(1852-4), 349; and O.R.S. 350-2; on 
E. frontier (1853), 356; and Gape con- 
stitution (1852), 375; and separation, 
380; on Boer States, 392 ; frontier policy, 
394 

Catholic Emancipation in S.A. (1830), 359 
CattigarJt (Hanoi?), 69 
Cattle, cattle trade, of Southern Bantu, 
trade (1658), 120; (1662), 125; 
(1679}, 128; S. V. d. Stel on, 135; 
colonists and {c. 1 700) ,135; cattle posts 
in interior, 135; proclamation concern- 
ing (1692), 136; prohibition of trade 
with Hottentots, 137; on eastern frontier 
1833), 81 1 ;(i848),8io;Basuto(i85o), 

1 7 ; the “cattle killing” (1857), 403-4; 
results of, 81 2, 823; Natal, 81 7 ; produc- 
tion (1865), 771 ; statistics on frontier, 
817; importance to tribes, 818 
Cave, Sir George, ist Viscount, Chairman 
of Commission re B.S.A. Co. (1918), 
666 

Cavendish, Spencer Compton, Marquis of 
Hartington, and later 8th Duke of 
Devonshire, and Transvaal (Feb. 
1880), 483 

Cecil, Robert A. T. Gascoyne, 3rd Marquess 
of Salisbury, Prime Minister (1886-92, 
1895-1902), and partition of Africa 
(1889-90), 520-1; refuses Portuguese 
claims (1887), 535; and Transvaal 
crisis (Aug.-Sept. 1899), 597; and Boer 
independence (1900), 603; prophecy rtf 
Boers, 612 

“Ceded” Territory (1819), 304 
Ceme (Herne), Carthaginian colony, 57-8 
Cetewayo (Ketshwayo), Zulu chief and 
king, rise to power (1856), 472; policy 
of, 444, 464 sqq,\ cedes lands to Trans- 
vaal (1861), 410; and annexation of 
Transvaal (1877), 466; restoration 
( 1 883) , 547 ; rising of ( 1 883) , 479 ; death 
(Feb. 1884), 479; see also Zulus 
Ghaka (Tshaka), Zulu chief, 35 ; uncertainty 
as to early history of, 301 ; devastations 
of (1817-1828), 301-2; assassination 
(1828), 301 


Chamberlain, Joseph, Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (1895-1^3), 559; 
Jameson Raid (1895), 561-2; and 
results of Raid (1896), 568; invites 
Kruger to London (1896), 569; and 
S.A. problems (1896), 570; and Com- 
mittee of Enquiry (1897)1 574> 577; 
and Transvaal repressive measures 
{*897)1 575; (1899)1 595-^; negotia- 
tions with Leyds (1897), 577; discus- 
sions with Milner (Nov. 1898), 588; 
and Kotze case (1898), 583; and Joint 
Enquiry (1899), 595; Bloemfontein 
Conference (May-June 1899), 593; 
and Milner’s franchise despatch (May 
*899), 591; speech at Birmingham 
(26 June 1899), 594; and Greene 
telegrams re franchise (Aug. 1899), 
596-7; visit to S.A. (Dec. 1902-Jan. 
1903), 618; and an Imperial Council 
(1902), 739-40 

Chancellor, Sir John, Governor of Southern 
Rhodesia (1923), 668 
Changamira, chief in Manica Land {c, 
*893-5)1 *02 

Chapman^ ship (1820), 236-7 
Chard, Lieutenant John Rouse Merriott, 
defender of Rorxe’s Drift (Jan. 1879), 
476-7 

Charter for East Indies (1661), re inheri- 
tance , adopted for Cape Colony (1714), 
841-2 

Chartered Company, see British South 
Africa Company 

Charters of Justice (1827, 1832), 253-4; 

legal system of, 835-6 
Chase, J. C., politician and historian, 243 
Chavonnes, Dominique de, on slavery at 
Cape (1717), 264 

Chavonnes, Maurits Pasques de. Governor 
of Cape (1714-24), 146 
Chelmsford, Lord, see Thesiger, Frederick 
Augustus, 2nd Baron 
Chico va, silver mines at (1609), 99 
Chieftainship, among Southern Bantu, 
47-9 ; causes and results of decay of, 823 
Chinese Labour, introduction proposed 
(Oct. 1903), 620; Ordinance (1904), 
621; first labourers arrive in S.A. 
(July IW4), 621; numbers employed 
(1904-7), 621; ordinance repealed, 
621; Liberal party and (1905), 741 
Chronicle and Mercantile Advertiser (1824), 249 
Church, Anglican, in S.A., divisions of 
(1860-70), 416, 848-9 
Congregational, in S.A., 848 
Dutch Reformed, foundation of congre- 
gations (i7th-i8th cent.), 846; mini- 
sterial standards (17th cent.), 845; 
organisation (17th cent.), 131, 845; 
in early 19th cent., 847; Gieneral 
Synod (1828), 257, 36^ (1860-70), 
416; in S.A. Republic, office restricted 
to members of, 389; Synod in Orange 
Free State (1865), 416 
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Church, Anglican (continued) 

Lutheran, in S.A., 848 
Nederdmts Hervormde Aerky 848 
Presbyterian, of S.A., 848 
Roman Catholic, in S.A., 848 
Wesleyan Methodist, of S.A., 848 
Churches in S.A., statistics, 848 
Circuit Court (system), annual, established 
(181 1), 200-1, 285; opinion of Gover- 
nor Cradock on (1813), 20i 
Circuit, The “Black” (1812), 205, 285-6 
Civil Commissioners, appointment of 
(1828, 183^, 256 

Civil List, in Gape constitution (1853), 
377 

“Clapham Sect”, The (r. 1822), 247 
Clark, J., missionary (1028), 300 
Clarke, Maj.-Gen. Alured, commander at 
Cape (1795), 172-3 

Clarke, Sir Edward, K.G., and Jameson 
Raid (1895), 561 
Climate of S.A., factors in, 4 
Clinton, Henry P. F. Pelham, 5th Duke of 
Newcastle, Secretary of State for 
Colonies (1852-4, 1859-61), policy 
of, 408-9; and Sir G. Grey (i860), 
410 

Cloete, (Sir) Henry, in Natal (1843-9), 
357 j 3^55 author of The Great Boer Trek 
(1856), 286 ^ 

Cloete, P. L., Judge in “Black” Circuit 
(1812), 285 

Closer Union Societies (1906-7), 630-1; 

see also Confederation 
Clubs, early, in S.A., 853 
Cockney Emigrants (1820), 239 
Code, Van Diemen’s (1715), 832; van der 
Parra (1766), 832; Caledon Hottentot 
(1809-23), 203, 266, 280, amended 
(1812, 1819), 280; Slave (1830-1), 269; 
Transkei Native (1886), 840, 843 
Coen, Jan Pieterzoon, Governor-General 
of Netherlands East India (1617-30), 
112 

Coghlan, Sir Charles, first Premier of 
Southern Rhodesia (1924), 666, 667, 
668 

Coins, ancient, finds in Central Africa, 

69 

Cole, Lt.-Gen. Sir G. Lowry, Governor of 
Cape Colony (1828-33), 292 
Colebrooke, Major N. M. G., Commis- 
sioner at Cape (1823), 247 
Colenso, John William, Anglican Bishop of 
Natal (1853-83), 416; and Langa- 
libalcle (1875), 454 “ 5 j Cetewayo 
(1878), 475 

Golesberg (1829), 299, as railway centre, 
785; (1892), 786; (1899), 602 
Colley, Maj.-Gen. Sir George Pomeroy, 
Commander in Natal, at Laing’s Nek 
(28 Jan. 1881), 484; at Majuba (26 
Feb. 1881), 484 

Collins, Lt.-Gol. Richard, report on frontier 
(1809), 202-3, 280, 296 


Colonial Defence, see Defence 

Colonial Office, The, and emigration 

1 1817-19), 221 and federation 
1858), 407; indecision in S.A. policy 
1854-71), 408; and Jameson Raid 
i 895)> 561; reorganisation (1911), 

745 

Colonial policy, British (1823-36), 264; 
reluctance to accept responsibility 
(c. 1834), 31 influence in S.A. of 
general change in (1852-a), 391, 395; 
and colonial garrisons (1861-7), 421; 
change in (1067), 422; and the Re- 
publics (1869), 426; reS.A. (1866-72), 
429-30; and proposed annexations 
{1867-71), 435-6 

Colonial Secretary in Gape Colony, piowers 
of (1806), 198-9 
Colonialism, 736 

“Colonies by Conquest”, precedents for 
government (1795), 180 
“Colonists” Party (1830), 259 
Colour, free persons of, increase (1841), 

294 

“Colour bar”, 274, 659-60; Act (1926), 
660, 802 

Coloured people, insignificance of vote of 
(1854), 379; in S.A. Republic, 389; 
see also Gape Coloured 
Command, military, in Cape Colony 
(1877-8), 489-90 

Commando, the “Blundering” (1828), 
306 

Commando Drift (Sept. 1884), 513 
Commando system, first employment of 
( 1 7 1 5), 1 50 ; tactics of ( 1 8th cent.), 1 50; 
Commando Ordinance (1832), ques- 
tion on, 307-8 

Commercial Advertiser, newspaper (1824), 
248, 254, 259, 262 

Commission of Enquiry (1823), 253; reports 
of, 254 

Commission on Laws of Gape Colony 
(1857-62), 831 

Commissioner, the High, first appointment 
(1846), 735; see also under each holder of 
the office 

Committee, Head, of Boers, European, 
mission (Aug. 1902), 622; interview 
with Chamberlain (1902), 622; atti- 
tude to Grown Colony Government 
(1903), 622-3 

Committee of House of Commons on 
Jameson Raid (1896), 572; (1897), 
574 » 577 

Committee of Trade and Plantations, and 
Gape Constitution (1849), 372 
Communications, improvements in (1841- 
6), 367; see also under Roads, Railways, 
etc. 


Comoro Islands, in ancient times, 67 
Compensation, see Slaves 
Compound system for native labourers in 
the diamond fields, 778 
Concentration Camps (1901), 607-8 
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Confederation of S.A,, Chap, xvin passim^ 
support of, in Cape Colony (r. 1874), 
457; obstacles to (1874), 458; Molteno 
and (1874), 488- 9; Conference (1875), 
460 ; (i 876) , 46 1 ; proposed Conference 
on (1079), 482 ; progress of idea (1884- 
90) > 521 ; see also Union 

Conference, re Confederation (1875), 4^0; 
London (1876), 461 ; S.A. inunigra- 
tion (1879), 578; Bloemfontein (May- 
June 1899), 592-3; Pretoria (May 
1 908) ; recommends National Con- 
vention, 633, see also Customs; Cape 
Town re Asiatics (1926), 657-8 

Conference, Colonial and Imperial: Colo- 
nial (1887), 737; Ottawa (1894^), 738; 
Prime Ministers (1897), 738; Corona- 
tion (1902), 739-40; plans for Im- 
perial (1907), 742; naval and military 
( 1 909) » 744 ; Imperial ( 1 9 1 1 ) , 744 sqq . ; 
Imperial War (1016), 751-2; (1Q17), 
752; Peace (igig)^ 752-3; Allied 
Economic (igi6), 751; Imperial 

(1921), 756-8 

Congo, Kingdom of, condition (early 


1 6th cent.), 94-5; exploration (1490- 
^ 1539, 95 . 

Congo, river, discovery of (1482-4), 79 
Congress, Bloemfontein (Sept, f 920), 645-6 
Congress of Vienna (1814-15), the Cape at. 


21 1 sqq, 

Connaught, H.R.H. Arthur, Duke of, 671 
Consistory, see Kerkraad 
Constantia, ftirm of Governor v. d. Stel and 
wine of {c, 1690), 133 
Contracts, Law of, see Obligations 
Convention, London (13 Aug. 1814), 21 1; 
Pretoria (3 Aug. 1881), 485-6; London 
(1884), 509-10; Milner and Chamber- 
lain’s interpretation of (1897-9), 578, 
580; Cape and Orange Free State re 
railways (1889), 523; Orange Free 
State and S.A. Republic (1889), 525; 
Swaziland (1890), 528; (1893-4), 529; 
Anglo-Portuguese (June 1891), 536; 
(1909), 635 

Convention, the National (1908), 633-8; 
causes of summoning, 633; composi- 
tion, 633-4; obstacles to success, 635; 
federation or union, 635; distribution 
of seats, 636-7; language question, 
637-8; native policy. 638; protector- 
ates, 638-9; Southern Rhodesia, 638; 
reception of results in S.A., 641 
Convicts, see Anti-Convict Agitation 
Cooke, Launcelot, attacks Government 
(1824), 249 

Coolies, see Indians, Chinese Labour 
Copper, see Mines 

“Copper Idols”, The, i.e. Pillars of 
Herakles, 75 

Correa de Sd e Benevides, Salvador, re- 
covers Angola (1648), 109 
Correntes, Cape, Southern limit of Arab 
knowledge, 71, 73 


Council for Asiatic Possessions of Batavian 
Republic (1800), 192, 193 
Councils at Cape; of Policy, foundation 
(1652), 130; of Justice (1656), 1 19, 

1 30 ; Broad Council ( 1 706) , 1 4 1 ; 
Advisory Council, appomted (1825), 
253, abolished (1834), 260 
Councils, Divisional, 379-^ 

Courtenay, Thomas, Colonial Agent for 
Cape (1819), 231, 232-3 
Courts of Justice, in Cape Colony (17th- 
i8th cent.), 834; opened to public 
(1813), 209; (1827, 1832), 835-6; 
Transvaal, 839; Orange Free State, 
839; Natal, 840; Union of S.A., 840-1 ; 
C.J. Kotze and power of Courts (1897), 

574 

Coutmho, Joao Rodrigues, Governor of 
Angola (1602-6), 105 
Coventry, Hon. Charles, in Bechuanaland 
^ (>895), 559 

Covilhan, Pero da, Mission of (1487), 80, 

83 

Cradock, Lt.-Gen. Sir John F., Governor 
of Cape Colony (1811-14), 20^ sqq.; 
frontier system, 207; land tenure, 207-9 ; 
supersession (1814), 209-10; currency 
policy, 228; re Last India Co. and 
Cape (1811), 231, 296-7 
Cradock, foundation ("1813), 234, 297 
Craig, Mai .-Gen. J. H., commandant at 
Cape ( 1 795), 1 72 sqq. ; and importation 
of slaves ( 1 795-7) , 265 ; and frontiers- 
men, proclamation (1796), 177; leaves 
Cape (1797)* 178 

Crates, geographer (r. 145 b.c.), 60 
Crimean War, effect on S.A. policy. 

Criminal Law, modification of reg;on of 
(1796), 177 -8; survey of, 843 
Cronje, Piet, Boer commander (1B80), 484; 
(1896), 563; surrender at Paardeberg 
(27 Feb. 1900), 602-3 
Crown, The, powers in Cape Colony ( 1 833) , 
361; delegation of powers in Cape 
constitution (1853), 378; reservation 
of Acts, 378; in the Union constitution 
(1910), 676^; position of the King in 
the British Empire, 735 
Crown Colony System in Cape Colony, 

369 

Culture in S.A., Chap, xxxn passirtfy 
English and Afrikaans, mutual in- 
fluence, 844; French influence, 844; 
Scottish Calvinism, 847; English m- 
fluence, 852 

Cungwa, Xosa chief (1799), 185 
Cunha, Tristao da, navigator (1508), 91 
Cunynghame, Maj.-Gen. Sir Arthur, com- 
mander in Gaika War (1878), 469 
Currency in Cape Colony (1827), 257 
Currents, influence on climate of S.A., 3, 4, 


Currie, Sir Walter, commander on eastern 

frontier, 243 
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Curtis^ Lionel^ Town Clerk of Johannes- 
burg, 630; leaves Civil Service (1906), 
630; prepares Selborne Memoran- 
dum, 631; and Imperial federation 

^ («9»6). 75« . „ 

Custom, importance m tribal life, 825; 
decay of traditional control, 826-7; 
influence on law in S.A., 838 
Customs: proposals for Customs Union 
(i88^-i), 502; rejected by S.A. Re- 
public (July 1886), 539; Union, Cape 
and Orange Free State (1888), 523; 
Conference (Jan. 1888), 539; Confer- 
ence (1889), 540; Umon (1889), 
785-6; Conference {1898), 542; Natal 
and (1897-8), 542; Union (April 
1898), 586; Bloec^ontcin Convention 
(1903K 619, 620, 635, 793; denounced 
by Natal ( 1 906) , 632 ; amended ( 1 906) , 
632 

Policy (1884-90), 521 sqq.\ (1914-21), 
804 

Tariffs (1796-1867), 761 
Cuyler, Col. J. G., Landdrost of Uitenhage 
(1811), 206; (c. 1821), 282, 287-8 


Da Gama, Vasco, Portuguese leader, 
voyages of, 84-8 

Damaraland, German missionaries appeal 
for British protectorate (1868), 471; 
Boer trekkers into (1873), 47 1 ; annexa- 
tion refused (1880), 471; German 
protectorate (Aug. 1884), 513; see also 
Chap. XXVI passim 

Damme, Helena ten, wife of Governor 
Swellengrebel (r. 1745), 148 

Damme, Willem ten, surgeon at Cape 
(e. 1705), 138 

Daniell, Lieut. R., commences wool- 
farming in Eastern Province (1827), 
242 

Dar-cs-Salaam, East African port, 64; 
surrender (3 Sept. 1916), 727 

Darling, Lt.-Gen., Lt.-Gk)vemor of Eastern 
Provinr.e (1852), 375“^ 

Datheen, Peter, psalmodist (17th cent.), 
846 

Dawignab, engagement at (23 July 1904), 
700 

De B^rs Consolidated Mines Co,, organised 
(13 March 1888), 525-6, 776, 777 

Debt Registry, in Cape Colony (1714), 
832; (1828), 836 

Defence, Colonial, colonists and (i 7th-i8th 
cent.), 145; Earl Grey and cost of 
^1848-50), 367; Lord Kimberley on 
(1871), 445; colonial contributions to, 


740 

Defence, Committee of Imperial, plans for 
(1907), 743 

Defence of South Africa, garrison at Cape 
(1816), 215-17; Defence Act (191a), 
649, 710, 748; Imperial troops releas^ 
(1914L 712, Chap, xxvm passim; 
U 9 a»). 758 


Deimlii^, Colonel, German commander 
in South-West Africa (1904), 701 
De Kaap Goldfield (1882), 781 
Dclagoa Bay, discovery (1502), 88; ex- 
ploration (1544), 88; Dutch slaving 
station at (1720-30), 244; slave trade 
at (c, 1800), 201, 425, ^51; Capt. 
Owen at (1823), 453 > arbitration on 
(1875), 453; RJiodes’s attempts to 
purchase (1890-4); British squadron 
at ( 1 897) , 596 ; negotiations concerning 
(1898), 584 

Delagoa Bay Railway, projects for, 482; 
completed (1894), 558; opened (1895), 
501-2, 530; Berne award (1900), 603; 
see also Netherlands Railway Co. 
de la Rey, Gen. J. H., Boer commander, 
in Transvaal War (1900), 604, 605; 
peace negotiations (May 1902), 610- 
ii; attitude towards rebellion (1914), 
714; death of, 714 
Delicts, Law of, in S.A., 843 
Delport, Commandant, banishment (1798), 
183 

Delville Wood, S.A. bravery at (July 1916), 

729 

Demerara, British annexation of (1815), 
21 1 

de Mist, Jacob Abraham, Commissioner 
at Cape (1802), ig2 sqq.; policy of, 
192-3; Memorandum (1803), 193; on 
justice in Cape Colony (1805), 834-5; 
on S.A. culture, 8^1 

Depression, commercial (i86o*s), 772; 

(i88o*s), 781 

Derby, Earl of, see Stanley 

Derde Poort, Conference at (May 1849), 

387 

Dessin, Joachim van (died 1 760) , books of, 
851 

Deventer, Col. Dirk, commander in South- 
West Africa (1915), 720 
Deventer, Col. J. van (later Brig.-Gen.), 
commander in South-West Africa 
(i9i5)> 720; captures Taveta (Mar. 
1916), 726, 727; commander-in-chief 
in East Africa (1917), 728 
de Villiers, (Sir) John Henry, later ist 
Baron, Chief Justice of Cape Colony, 
see Villiers 

Devolution, see Separation 
de Wet, General Christian, Boer comman- 
der, invades Cape Colony (Feb. igoi), 
605; opposed to peace (May 1902), 
610-11; and rebellion (1914), 714, 
716; defeat and capture (Nov., Dec. 

DiJon£ ’ Diamond Fields: first discovery 
in S.A. (1867), 432; significant finds 
(1869-70), 449-50, 451; effects of 
discoveries, 450, 451, 454; dispute re- 
ferred to Sir P. Wodehouse (1869), 
443 

Annexation: authorised (May 1871), 
441; proclaimed (Oct. 1871), 447 > 
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Diamond Fields, annexation {continued) 
opinion in Cape Colony (1871-2), 
443 ; Orange Free State and Transvaal 
action, 447; Federation Commission 
and (March 1872), 447; Lord Kim- 
berley on (1872), 448; results on 
Afrikander sentiment, 490-1 , 492 ; pro- 
posed resumption bv Grown (1872), 
525; reorganisation (1888), 525-6 
Effects : importance of transport (c. 1870), 
450-1 ; communications (1870-5), 774; 
public finance, 780; banking, 780-1; 
living conditions (1870-5), 774; labour 
supply, 778 

Mining: methods, 775; amalgamation of 
claims, 775-6; companies, 776-7; 
control of output, 776; statistics of 
output (1870-88), 777; since 1900, 
801 ; marketing monopoly, 801 
Dias, Bartholomew, voyages, 80-3; death 
(1500), 88; compared with Columbus, 
83 

Dias, Paulo, de Novais, founder of Angola, 
96-7; donation of Angola (1573), 102 
Diggers* Gdmmittees, Republic, in Griqua- 
land W^t (1870-3), 433-4, ^52 
Dinizulu, king of Zulus, concession by 
(1884), 518; and Zulu revolt (1906-7), 
627-8; surrender and trial (Dec. 1907, 
1908), 628 

Dioceses, see Church, Anglican 
Disallowance of Ordinances, etc. (1833), 
361; of Acts (1853), 378 
Disraeli, Benjamin (later ist Earl of 
Beaconsfield), Prime Minister, and 
Imperialism (1874-80), 456-7; Im- 
perial defence (1874), 459; on Zulus, 
478 

Distressed Settlers, Committee for relief of 


(1823-4), 241, 250 
Diu, Portuguese victory at (1509), 89 
Dominions, Dominion status, relation, with 
Great Britain, 754, 755, 756 
Dominions Department, of Colonial office, 
formation of, 742 

Dorns, Theodore, agent in Bechuanaland 
(1869), 433 

Donatories, in Angola (end of i6th cent.), 
104 

Donkin, Maj.-Gen. Sir P.ufane Shawe, 
Acting Governor of Cape Colony 
(1820-1), 245, 252; and Dr Philip, 287 
Doornkop, Capitulation ofjameson Raiders 
(2 Jan. 1896), 562 
Doppers, in Transvaal (1877), 463 
Dorstfontein (Dutoitspan), farm, diamond 
diggings (1871), 438 

Douglas, Sir Percy, commander of Gape 
frontier forces (1864), 417 
Drifts, closing of (1895), 558 
Drostdy, see Landdrost 
Duckitt, William, agricultural reformer 
(r. 1800), 188 

Duncan, Patrick, Colonial Secretary of 
Transvaal (1907), 630 


Dundas, Sir David, and power of army at 
Cape (1810), 204 

Dundas, Lt.-Gen. Francis, Acting Gkivemor 
at Cape (1798-9, 1801-3), 184-6, 277; 
frontier policy, 186-8 
Dundas, Henry (later ist Viscount Melville), 
Secretary of State for War and Colonies 
(1794-1801), President of Board of 
Control (1784-1805), and the Cape 
(1791), 168; and Netherlands East 
India Go., 169; defence of Cape 
(i794)» 171-2; reforms of (1796-7), 
178-80; policy (1797-1801), 189-91 
D’Urban, Sir Benjamin, Governor of Cape 


frontier system (1835-6), 31 1-15; con- 
sequences of failure (1836), 317; his 
despatch writing, 313; reply to Lord 
Glenelg (1836), 314; despatch of May 
1837, 3ii|; estimation of his work, 315; 
supersession (1838), 326 

Dumford, Lt.-Gol. E., commander in Zulu 
War (1879), 476 

Dutch Language (High Dutch), in S.A., 
857-9; replaced in Courts by Ei^lish 
(1829), 2^5; recognised as official 
language m Transvaal (1878), 467; 
propaganda for replacement by Afri- 
kaans (r. 1882), 491; accepted in 
Parliament (1882), 494; in schools, 
494; required for Civil Service, 494; 
see also Afrikaans 

Dutch Reformed Church, see Church 

Dutch Republic, British policy and (1783- 

93) > 169, 172 

Dutch War, First, and the Gap>e (1653), 

1 15; Second, effects at Cape (1664-7), 
126 

Du Toit, Rev. S. J., and Afrikaans move- 
ment [c. 1872), 858; (1875), 491, 507; 
proposals for Afrikander Bond (1879), 
482, 491-2; hoists republican flag in 
Bechuanaland (1884), 496 

Dutoitspan (Dorstfontein farm), diamond 
mine, 439, 777; see also Diamonds 

Dynamite monopoly in Transvaal, 554; 
(1897), 579-^0; proposed renewal of 
(1899), 589, 590. 784-5 

Dysselsdorf, Hottentot institution (1819), 

279 

East India Company, English (1619L 112; 
and the Gape (i793)» ^70; (i797)> 
181-2; commerce of Cape (1806), 230, 
231 

East India Company, Netherlands, see 
Netherlands East India Go. 

Eastern Province of Gape Colony, condition 
of region before 1820, 234; A. Stocken- 
strom as Lt.-Gov. (1836), 314; lack 
of representation (1834-47), 363; 

agitation for representative govern- 
ment (1841-6), 366; anti-convict agi- 

62 


OHBE vin 
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Eastern Province {continued) 

tation (1848-9), 372; and Cape con- 
stitution (1850), 373; proposed separa- 
tion (1852), 376; (1855), 380-2^ 
representation ( 1 855), 380-2 ; proposed 
separation (1861), 412-13; Federation 
Commission (1871-2), 442, 445; and 
responsible government (1872), 448; 
separationists in (1875), 460 
Ecclesiastical organisation, see Church 
Eden, William, ist Lord Auckland (1793), 
1 70-1 

Edgar, Thomas Jackson, Uitlander in 
Transvaal, shooting of (1898), 588 
Edict, the Perpetual (4 Oct. 1540), 830 
Edrisi (Idrisi), geographer (i 099-1 154), 
the Atlantic according to, 75 
Education in S.A., state of (1750-1800), 
^50, 851; Batavian policy (18031, 
194-5; in Cape Colony (1830-58), 
364-5; School Committees (1855), 
380; (in 19th cent.), 855; in Union, 
Primary and Secondary, 651-2; 
Higher, 650- 1 ; before and since Union, 
I54> 855, 856-7; statistics, 856 
Language question: Ordinance, Trans- 
vaal ( 1 903) , 623 ; Orange River Colony 
1905), 623; Transvaal Act (1907), 
23; Orange Free State Act (1908), 
623,643; (i9ii),643-4;(i9ia-ai), 65a 
Edwards, William, attorney, memorial of 
(1823), 249 

Egypt and German annexations ( 1 884) ,517 
Egyptian navigation, limit of in ancient 
times, 54 

Elands Laagte, engagement (31 Oct. 1899), 
601 

Elcbi, Fort, Matabeleland (1883), 532 
Elephants, African, obtained by the Ptole- 
mies, 59 

Elgin, Earl of, see Bruce, Victor Alexander, 
9th Earl 

Elliot, Gilbert, ist Lord and later Earl of 
Minto, Gov.-Gen. of India (1806-13), 
204 

Ellis, H., Deputy Colonial Secretary at 
Cape, Memorial on judicial reform 
(1821), 246 

Elmina (Sao Jorge da Mina), foundation 
of fortress (1482), 78 

Elphinstone, Admiral Sir George Keith 
(later ist Lord Keith), naval com- 
mander at Gape, 1 72-83 
Elsevier, Samuel, Secttnde (Lt .-Governor) at 
Gape (r. 1700), 138 

Emancipation, Slave, (1834), 293; see also 
Slavery 

Emigration, need for (1819), 219-20; 
policy re (1819-20), 219-20; German 
(1858), 404 

English Language in S.A., introduction in 
Courts (1826-8), 255; ignorance of, 
no bar to jury service (1831), 255; use 
in legislature of Cape Colony, 394; 
cultural influence in S.A., 861-2, am 
see under Education 


Erasmus, Abel, Field-Comet (1876), 1^63 
Erasmus, Daniel Jacobus, Acting President 
of S.A. Republic (1871), 447 
Erasmus Farm, Conference at (April 1879), 
481-2 

Eratosthenes, geographer (c. 210 b.g.), 60 
Erckert, Friedrich von, commander in 
South-West Africa (1^07), 701 
Erythrean Sea, extent of in ancient times, 
53; Periplus of (c. a.d. 60), 63-5 
Escombe, (Sir) Harry, Premier of Natal 
(i 897 )» 54I“2, 565, 586 
Eshowe, Zululand, engagement at (April, 
•879), 477 ^ . 

Espirito Santo, Damiao do, Dommican 
friar {c. 1628), 100 

Essequibo, British annexation of(i8i5),2ii 
Ethiopia, in ancient times, 66 
Eudoxus of Gyzicus, voyage of (r. 117-108 
B.C.), 61-2 
Eurafricans, 275 

Euthymenes of Massalia, explorer (6th 
cent. B.C.), 57 

Evangelicalism, influence of, 276 
Executive, powers of in Orange Free State, 
388; in S.A. Republic, 389; in Natal 
(1845), 389; in Cape constitution 
(1853), 377-8; in Union constitution 
(1910), 676-8 

Executive Council, of Gape Colony, estab- 
lished (1833), 360 

“Exeter HalF’, influence on Colonial 
policy (1837), 316 

Fagal, Hendrik, envoy of Holland at 
Congress of Vienna (1814-15), 21 1 
Fairbairn, John, 249; letters to T. Pringle 
(1825), 253-4; agitates for constitu- 
tion (1830), 257; (1834), 260, 292, 
294; Anti-Convict Association (1848- 
9), 370; and Sir H. Smith (1850-1), 

Fair^eld, E., of the Colonial Office (1895), 
559 

Fairs, in East Africa (i6th cent.), 93; 

official fairs on frontier (1817), 305 
Family, among Southern Bantu, 42-3 
Farmers, standard of life at Gape (1803-6), 
164 

Farrar, Sir George, and Jameson Raid 
(1895), 562; in National Convention 
{ 1 908) , 634 ; organises railway construc- 
tion in South-West Africa (1915), 720 
Fashoda Crisis and S.A. affairs, 584 
Faurc, Abraham, minister, publishes maga- 
zine (1823), 248 

Faure, Anthony Alexander, Landdrost at 
Swellendam (1799), 185 
Federate Raad (1097-9), 566-7; meeting 
(Jan. 1898), 582 

Federation, among trckkers ( 1 838-4 1 ) , 385 ; 
suggestions for (1855), 380-1; Sir G. 
Grey and (1858), 406-8; need for 
(1866-72), 430; proposals (1868-9), 
426, 436; Commission (1871), 442, 
445; Natal opinion (1871), 443; 
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Federation {continued) 

President Brand and (1871), 444; 
obstacles to (1871), 445; Carnarvon’s 
schemes, 456-62; Permissive Federa- 
tion Act (1877), 461-2; Orange Free 
State and S.A. Republic (1897), 566; 
Milner and (1897-9), 578; rejected by 
National Convention, (1908-^), 635 

Fetcani, people, see Fingos 

Field Cornets and labour laws (1809-28), 
282-4; abolition of petty judicial 
powers (1829), 256 

Finance, Public, reforms of Caledon (1807- 
9), 201; in Cape constitution (1853), 
377; revenue and expenditure of 
Union (i 910-21), 800; m World War, 
722, 730-1; see also Revenue and 
Expenditure 

Fingoland, annexed to Cape Colony (1879), 
470, 504 

Fmgos, people, origin of (1835), 31 1; 
classification, 35; moved from British 
Kaffraria (i860), 409; migration into 
Transkei (1864-5), 419; and the 
Galelifas (1877), 469; disarmed (1878), 


470 

Firewood, lack of, in native lands, 81 1 
Fiscal, the, duties transferred to Attorney- 
General (1828), 245 

Fischer, Abram, Orange Free State dele- 
gate (1899), 594; Premier of Orange 
Free State (1907-10), 625 
Fisher, Richard, pamphleteer (1814), 220-1 
Fitzherbert, Humphrey, Captain for East 
India Co. (1620), 113 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Percy, at National Con- 
vention (1908), 634 

Fonseca, Francisco da, judge, report on 
Africa (1612), 99 

Fontaine, Jan de la, Acting Governor of 
Gape (1724-7), Governor of Cape 

(1729-37). 147 

Forbes, Capt. (later Major) P. W., in 
Manicaland (1890), 535, 537 
Forced labour, in S.A., 247 
Forest Belt, of Africa, 52 
Forjaz, Manuel Pereira, Governor of 
Angola (d. 1611), 105-6 
Fourie, Japie, rebel (1914), 717 
Fourteen Streams, Conference (Jan. 1885), 


France, alliance with Du^ch (1785), 168; 
treaty with Batavian Republic (179^), 
1 71; and S.A. (1798-9), 185; negotia- 
tions re Gape (1797-1802), 189-92; 
and German colonial claims ( 1 883-4) , 
520; and S.A. (1897-8), 576, 582, 584, 
586; cultural influence of French in 
S.A., 844; disappearance of French 
language, 846 

Franchise, in Cape Colony (1836), 363; 
(1841-6), 366, 368-70, 372; (1854), 
378; Natal (1856), 390; in Cape 
Colony ( 1 887, 1 892) , 545-6 ; Transvaal 
(1882 on), 554; (1899), 590; Volksraad 
and (1899), 592, 594; Bloemfontein 


Franchise (corUinued) 

Conference ( 1 899) , 592-3 ; Rhodes and 
(1899), 594; Greene telegrams (Aug. 
1899), 596; manhood suffrage, 624 
Native (1905-7), 624; in National Con- 
vention, 636; Imperial Government 
and project of union, 639; safeguards 
in Union constitution (1909), 680 
Francis, Sir Philip, suggested as Governor 
for Cape (1806), 199 

Francois, C. von, commander in South- 
West Africa (1890), 696 
Fraser, (Sir) J. G., member of Orange 
Free State Volksraad, Afrikander Bond 
(1881), 507 

Frederick, chief at Angra Pequena (1883), 
516 

Frederick, Fort, established (1799), 186; 
Fredericksburg, foundation (1819), 
237» 304 

Freemasonry, established in S A. (1772 ) ,853 
Free State, The Little, annexed by S.A. 

Republic (1890), 528 
French emigrants, see Huguenots 
French Hoek, foundation (1708), 132 
French Revolution, influence on S.A, 

(1793). >69-70 

Frere, Sir Henry Bartle Edward, Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Commission- 
er (1877-1880), character, 461-2; ap)- 
pointment (Oct. 1876), 461 ; arrives at 
Gape (31 March 1877), 462; and an- 
nexation of Transvaal (1877), 462, 467; 
and annexation of Damaraland (1876- 
8), 471 ; and military command (1877), 
489; forward policy in 1878, 470; Zulu 
policy (1877-8), 472; and Getewayo 
(1878), 474-5; Gaika-Galeka War 
(1879), 469; and Boer demand for in- 
dependence (1879), 481-2; censure on 
(1879), 478; limitation of authority 
( 1 879) , 482 ; recall ( 1 2 Aug. 1 880) , 483 
Frontier, Eastern, of Gape Colony, con- 
dition (1798), 183-5; troubles on 

(1801), 1 87-8 ; Batavian policy ( 1 803) , 
194; Chap. XIII (1792-1836) passim; at 
Great Fish River (1778), 161, 295; 
Orange River (1825), 298; heights 
west of Ghumie (1829), 304 
Situation on (1817), 217-18; Somerset’s 
p>olicy, 217 sqq.; reactions of Ghaka’s 
wars (1820), 303; census (1848), 810; 
Grey’s policy (1855-6), 397; British 
colonial policy and (1857-8), 397; 
congestion on (1857 on), 812; effects 
of drought and pests, 817 
Froude, James Anthony, historian, visits 
S.A. (1874), 452, 459-60; on limits of 
British expansion (1874), 533 > ^*^^6 
Kimberley mines (1874), 459 J second 
visit to S.A. (1875), 460-1 ; represents 
Griqualand West at Conference ( 1 876) , 
461 

Fruit, South African, exports of (1925), 797 
Frykenius, Simon, Commissioner at Cape 
{1792), i6o 


62-2 
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Fura, sacred mountain of the Makalanga, 
90 

Gades, (Gadeira, Cadiz), voyages from 
(r. 2nd cent, b.c.), 60 
Gaika, Xosa chief (1781), i6i;(i798), 184; 
{c. 1803), 297; conference with 

Governor Somerset (1817), 218, 224, 
225; treaty with (1819), 303 
Gaikas, tribe, census (1848), 810; rebellion 


(1877), 469 
eka (Gca 


Galeka (Gcaleka), Xosa chief (c. 1775), 160 
Galekaland, administration (1879), 504~5> 
annexed (1888), 505, 519 
Galekas, tribe, rebellion (1877), 469: dis- 
armed (1878), 470 

Gambia, river, discovery by Hanno, 57 
Game, see Africa, South 
Gamtoos River, 148 

Gandhi, Mahatma, Asiatic laws in Trans- 
vaal {1907-8), 626; Indian agitation 
( 19 1 3) > 657; negotiations (1913), 657, 
742 

Garden, the Botanical, at Cape Town, 
developed by Simon V. d. Stel (c. 1690), 

.133 

Gasilusere, monomotapa (1609), 99 
Gazaland, Portuguese claims to (1887), 535 
Genadendal, Moravian Institution, 279 
Geological Science, in S. A., 870 
Germany, Prussian Government commends 
missionaries’ appeal for British pro- 
tectorate (1868), 471; and arbitration 
in diamond fields dispute (1871), 441 ; 
Shepstone suspects designs in S.A. 
( 1 876) , 465 ; and Boers ( 1 882) , 508 sqq . ; 
colonial policy of (1882 on), ^i^sqqr, 
protectorate over South-West Africa 
(Aug. 1884), 513, 515-17, 695; and 
St Lucia Bay {1884L 518-19; claims 
in Pondoland (1884), 519; danger of 
Teutonic belt across S.A. (1884), 518; 
and Nerherlsuids S.A. Railway (1890- 
4), 524; agreement re boundaries of 
South West Africa (July 1890), 517; 
projects in Transvaal (1884-5), 529; 
and Transvaal independence (1895), 
530; (1896), 572; and Jameson Raid 
(1896), 564; attempts to form anti- 
British league (i8g6), 564; colonial 
schemes of (1898), 583-4; and Por- 
tuguese negotiations (1898), 584; and 
S.A. War (1899), 602, 609; and Trans- 
vaal munitions (Aug. 1899), 597; and 
Portuguese East Africa (1913), 750; 
increasing tension (1904-14), 710; 
clash of interests, 71 1; see also Africa, 
South-West and World War 
German East Africa, campaign in (1915- 
18), 723590.; character of country, 
723-4; and military resources, sur- 
renders (Nov. 17), 728 
German imimgration mto Kaffraria, Grey’s 
schemes (1858), 404; Godcffroy and 
Co. and (1858), 404 


German mercenaries, and defence of the 
Cape (1795), 172, 173 
Germans, employed m Transvaal (r. 1003- 
6), 501, 553; British naturalisation of, 
in South-West Africa (1924), 661 
Gerotz, Carel David, Acting-Landdrost of 
Graalf-Reinet, leads revolt ( 1 795) ,163, 
^75 

Gibeon, engagement at (26 April 1915), 720 
Gibraltar, Straits of, in ancient tunes, 55, 
56 

Ginga, chieftainess {c. 1623-63), 106 
Ginginhlovo, engagement at (2 April 1879), 
477 

Gladstone, Herbert, ist Viscount, ist 
Governor-General of Union of S.A. 
(1910-14), 640 

Gladstone, William Ewart, Prime Minister, 
assumes office (May 1880L 483; 
Transvaal policy (ifeo), 483; and 
Boer War (1881), 405 
Glenelg, Lord, see Grant, Charles 
Glen-Grey Act (1894), 546, 828 
Godeffroy and Co., of Hamburg, promote 
German emigration to S.A. ( 1 858), 404 
Godlonton, Robert, representative of 
Eastern Province, nominated to Coun- 
cil (1850), 373; advocates separation 
(1854), 412; resign (1857), 382; 
Federation Commission (1871), 442 
Goens, Ryklof van, Commissioner of 
Netherlands East India Co. (1659), 
117, 122 

Gold, gold mining, character of deposits 
in S.A. , 18; discoveries (to 1886), 451, 
781; on Tati River (1867-9), 425-^; 
on Witwatersrand, gold fielcl pro- 
claimed (20 Sept. 1886), 781-4; 

legislation of S.A. Rraublic, 543; 
Industrial Commission, IS.A. Republic 
(1897), 579; native labour supply 
(1886-1914), 787-8, 791; Rand com- 
panies, early earnings, 782-3; reef 
mining (1886-98), 782-3; output of 
Witwatersrand (1886-98^, 783; Trans- 
vaal industrial monopolies (1886-98), 
784; reopening of Witwatersrand 
mines (190 1-2), 614; deficiency of 
labour (1903), 629; substitution of 
white labour for natives, 623; Lord 
Milner and (1903), 621; and see 
Chinese Labour; Mine Leases Board 
(1908), 792; industrial conditions 

(1 910-21), 653-4; white labour and 
the “Colour Bar”, 800, 801, 802; 
Bewaarplaatsen, 731 

Gold Trade, of Africa (15th cent.L 77~8; 
(i5th-i6th cent.), 87, 90; (17th cent.), 
100, 108 

Goldie, Sir George Taubman, investigation 
of B.S.A. Go. (1904), 663 
Gfomes, FernSo, leases trade of Guinea 
(1469), 77 

Gonsalves, Antao, brings first gold dust 
from Guinea (1442-3), 77 
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Gonnema^ “Black Captain** of the Hotten- 
tots (1672-7), 127 

Goold-Adams, (Sir) H. J., Lt.-Govemor of 
Orange River Colony (1901 -7) , Gover- 
nor of Orange Free State (1907-10), 
Matabele War (1893), 537; appointed 
to Orange River Colony (1901), 616 
Goring, Dr, German representative in 
South-West Africa (1886-8), 695 
Goringhaiqua, tribe of Hottentots, 29 
Goshawk, H.M.S., at St Lucia Bay (1884), 

519 

Goshen, Republic of, annexed to Transvaal 
(1884), 510-13 

Gosling, James, emigration scheme of 
(1818), 234 

Goulbum, Henry, Under-Secretary for 
Colonies, Schlachter*s Nek affair 
(1816), 215 

Governor, powers of, in Cape Colony ( 1 797) , 
181-2; (1806), 198, 203-4; {1833), 
360-1; in Cape constitution (1853), 
377-8; in Union constitution (1910), 
676-B 

Graaff, G6melis Jacob van der. Governor 
of Cape (1785-91), 158-9 
Graaff-Remet, foundation (1785), 161; 
description (1795), landdrostdy 
founded (1786), 234, 298; petition 
from ( 1 795) ,175; troubles at ( 1 795-6) , 
175-6; Macartney’s policy (1797-8), 
183; rebellion (1798-9), 184; most 
advanced post oi colony (1834), 295; 
Lord Milner’s speech at (March 1898), 

583 

Graham, Col. John, commander and 
special commissioner on frontier ( 1 8 1 1 ) , 
296-7; (1812), 206 ^ 

Grahamstown, foundation (1812), 206, 
225, 24^, 297 ; reign of terror at (1824), 
250; bishopric established (1853), 848 
Grahamstown Journal, newspaper, 243 ; foun- 
dation of (1831), 259; on Fiftieth 
Ordinance (1836), 294 
Grant, Charles, ist Lord Glenelg, Secretary 
of State for Colonies ( 1 835-9) , despatch 
to Governor D’Urban ( 1 835) ,313; and 
Dr Philip’s evidence (1836), 313 
Granville, see Levcson -Gower, Granville 
George, 2nd Earl 

Grasplatz, en^gement at (Sept. 1914), 713 
Great Fish River, 82, 295 , 297 
Greeks, geographical concepts of, 55, 58-9; 
knowledge of Africa (after 448 b.c.), 
58-9 ; trade in Arabia and East Africa 
(1st cent. A.D.), 63 

“Green Sea of Darkness”, Arab conception 
of the Atlantic, 75 

Greene, (Sir) Conyngham, British Agent 
in S. A. Republic ( 1 897) , 575 ; telegrams 
from (Aug. 1899), 595-6 
Greig, George, printer (1824), 248, 249 
Grenville, Richard, 3rd Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Chandos, Secretary of State for 
Colonies ( 1 867-8), S. A. policy of, 426 


Grenville, William Wyndham, ist Lord, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(1791-1001), and the Cape (1793), 
170-1 

Grey, Sir (jcorge, Under-Secretary for 
Colonies (1835-9), 3^5 
Grey, Sir George, Governor of Cape Colony 
and High Commissioner (1854-61), 
Chap. XVI passim-, policy on eastern 
frontier, 394-5; meeting with Boshof 
and Moshesh ( 1 855), 39^7 ; denounces 
policy of the Conventions (1855-6), 
397, 403; and alliance of Transvaal 
and Orange Free State (1858), 403, 
405-6; and Federation (1858), 406-8; 
recalled (1859), 408; reinstated (i860), 
10; transferred to New Zealand 
1861), 410 

Grey, Lt.-Gen. H. G., Acting Governor at 
Cape (1807), 200 

Grey, Henry, ^rd Earl, Secretary of State 
for Colonies (1846-52), and convict 
trzuisportation (1848^), 370; and Sir 
H. Smith (1850-1), 373-6 
Grey, Major (Sir) Raleigh, commandant 
of Bechuanaland Police (1895), 559 
Griffith, Basuto chief, succeeds (1912), 672 
Griffith, Charles, commander of Transvaal 
Field Force (1877), 469, 470 
GriGriqua, tribe of Hottentots, 29 
Griqua Town, 275, 298 
Griqualand East, annexed to Cape Colony 
(1879), 470; see also No-Man’s-Land 
Griqualand West, administration (1870-3), 
452; compensation for (1876), 452; 
annexed to Cape Colony (1877-80), 
53; members enter Cape .\ssembly 
1880), 494; see also Diamond Fields 
Griquas, people (Bastards), 29; formation 
of {c, 182c), 275; numbers (1822), 298; 
refusal of farm grants in their territory 
(c. 1828), 301 

Groblcr, Piet, treaty with Lobengula (1887) , 
531; death (1887), 531 
Groenendal, Jacobus, prepares draft for 
Orange Free State constitution (1854), 

387 

Groenekloof, see Mamre 
Grondwet, of Republic of Natal (Oct. 1838), 
383; ofS.A. Republic (1858), 388^ 
Grotius, Hugo, jurist, Dutch Jurisprudence of 
(1631), 830; maxim of, quoted (1677), 
127 

Guadeloupe, at Congress of Vienna (1814- 

I5)»2I2 

Guano Islets, British sovereignty in (1883), 
516 

Guardafui, Cape (Cape of Spices), voyages 
to, 65 

Guepin, P. J., Chief Advocate of Nether- 
lands East India Co. (1793), 170-1 
Guinea, gold trade of (15th cent.), 77; 
(i6th cent.), 87 

Gun-running in Natal, etc, (1870-81), 454 
Gungunhana, chief of Gazaland ( 1 890) , 535 
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Haarlenty ship (1647), 113 
Hagen, Steven van der, attack on Mozam- 
bique (1604), 108 

Hamakari, engagement at (1^04), 699 
Hammond, John Hays, mining engineer, 
reform movement and (1895), 
Hankcy, foundation of institution at (1822), 
280 

Hanno, attempted circumnavigation of 
Africa (c. 500-480 b.g.), 57-8 
Hantam mountains, 148 
Harbord, Edward, urges emigration (1819), 

235 

Harris, Rutherfoord, Secretary of B.S.A. 
Go. (1895), 559 

Harrismith, Conference between Natal and 
Orange Free State (1884), 499 
Hart, Robert, litigant (1824), 249 
Hartington, Marquis of, see Cavendish, 
Spencer Compton 

Harvey, Henry, attorney of Adam Kok 
(i860), 430 sqq. 

Hatshepsut, Queen of Egypt (c, 1322 b.g.) , 54 
Hawksley, Bourchier F., solicitor of B.S.A. 
Co. (1913), 665 

Hay, Lt.-Gen., C. G., Acting Governor of 
Cape Colony (1870), 434 
Heemraderiy Court of, foundation (1682-3), 
I30> 834; powers of, 835; abolition of 
Boards of (1828), 256 
Heidelberg, Transvaal, Boer rising (16 Dec. 
1880), 483 

Heiden, Jacobus van der, imprisoned by 
W. A. v. d, Stel (1706), 142 
Heitsi Ebib, Hottentot deity, 34 
Henry the Navigator, Infante of Portugal 
(1394-1460), 77 . * 

Hepzibah, mission station suppressed 
(1818), 299 

Herakles, Pillars of, see Gibraltar 
Herbert, Henry Howard Molyneux, 4th 
Earl of Carnarvon, Under-Secretary 
for Colonies (1858), Secretary of State 
for Colonies (186^8, 1874-8), Policy 
of ( i 8>4), 457; and Griqualand dis- 
putes (1874), 459; and Langalibalele 
(1874-5), 455; despatch proposing 
Conference (4 May 1875), London 
Conference (1876), 461; on Permissive 
Act (1877), 461; and annexation of 
Transvaal (1877-^), 467 
Herbert, Sir R. G. W., Permanent Under- 
secretary for Colonies (1871-92), 445 
Herero, people, (Ova Herrero), 36, 39, 
Chap. XXV passim; grievances of, 697; 
risings (1896, 1900, 1904), 697-8; 
suppression (1904), 699; policy con- 
cerning (1904), 700 

Herholdt, A. J., member of Schreiner 
Ministry at Gape (1899), 594 
Herne, see Gerne 

Herodotus, on Necho’s attempt to circum- 
navigate Africa, 55-6 ; sources of infor- 
mation, 56; on Sataspes* voyage (c. 
485 B.C.), 58 


Hertzog, Gen. J. B. M., and peace negotia- 
tions (May 1902), 610-11; Minister 
of Justice and Education, Orange 
Free State (Dec. 1907), 625; and lan- 
guage question (1911-12), 044; differ- 
ences with Botha Cabinet (1912), 
642, 6^-5, 750; forms Nationalist 
party (1912), 645; in World War 
period, 732-3; in Paris (1919), 754; 
Prime Minister of Union (1924), 640 
Het Volky in Transvaal (1903-5), 623 
Hicks Beach, Sir Michael, Secretary of 
State for Colonies (1878-80), 474; and 
military command in S. A. ( 1 878) , 489 ; 
and Sir B. Frere and Zulu War (1879), 
478; and Boer delegates (1879), 481 
High Commissioner, office created (1846), 
338; authority of (1862), 413; office 
separated from Governorship of 
Gape Colony (^Feb. 1901), 613; reform 
of office (i93o\ 672 

Hime, Sir Albert, Premier of Natal (1899- 

. >903). 739. 740, . , . ^ 

Himyarites, of South Arabia, 60 
Hintza, chief of Galekas (c. 1820), 305; in 
Transkei (1835), 311 

Hippalus, and monsoon navigation {c, a.d. 
40), 64 

Hippopotami, in Cape Peninsula, 134 
History, S.A. writings on, in English, 864 
Hlobane Mountain, engagement at (28 
March 1879), 47.7 

Hlubi Clan, driven into Natal (c, 1845), 
454 

Hoffman, J. P., President of Orange Free 
State (1854-5), 395 

Hofmeyr, Jan Hendrik, journalist in 
Western Province (187.^, 461 ; founds 
Boeren- Vereenigingen ( 1878) ,491-2; and 
annexation of Transvaal (1877), 467; 
and Afrikander Bond (1879), 493; 
^1884!, 508; returned to Parliament 
(1884), 493; refuses Premiership 

(1884), 493; alliance with Rhodes, 
497> 51 L 544; and Kruger’s policy, 
508; railway and customs prmects 
(1889), 540-1; and Transvaal (1895), 
560; and Cape politics (1896), 565; 
results of Jameson Raid, 563-5; 
attempts mediation (1899), 594; de- 
clines to serve in National Convention 
(1908), 634; and Imperial Preference, 
737 

Holland, Kingdom of, and Gape Colony 
(1814-15), 211-12 

Holland, Sir Henij (later Lord Knutsford), 
Secretary of State for Colonies (1887- 
92), and Matabeleland (1888-9), 532-3 
Holland, Lady, on Lord Charles Somerset 
(1821), 210 

Hollanders, in Transvaal (1877), 463; 
employment of, in Transvaal ( 1 883 on) , 
501, 553 

. Homem, Vasco Fernandes, commander 

(>569-75). 97. 99 
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Hopetown, 439, 442 

Hoorn, Johan van. Governor of Nether- 
lands East India 1707), 143 

Horton, (Sir) R. Wilmot, Under-Secretary 
of State for Colonies (1822), 246, 247 

Hottentots, Chap, ii passim \ first contact 
with Europeans ( 1 497) , 20, 84-5 ; origin, 
21; arrival in S.A., conjectural date, 
28; physical characteristics, q6; tribes 
of, 2^; religious beliefs, 33-4; first 
hostilities with Dutch (1659^0), 115, 
123; contract with (1672), 126; decay 
of, 35; last war with, and break-up 
of, at Cape (1677), 127; clandestine 
trade with (c. 1700), 127, 128, 133; 
prohibition of intercourse, 128; no 
obstacle to settlement (i8th cent.), 
149; detribalisation of (18th cent.), 
149; smallpox and (1713, 1755), 146; 
number of (1792), 163; enrolled for 
general service (1796), 176, 277; 

labour conditions {c. 1800), 277; 

troubles with (1799), 186; reserves 
for (1801), 187; apprenticeship of 
(1812-19), 281-2; treatment of (1813- 
14), 213; Cape Corps, suggested 
abolition (1817), 217; reduced (1834), 
258; Christianisation of {c. 1800), 276; 
1826), 280; economic position of 
1809-28), 291; in Cape Colony 
(r. 1838), 274; name passes out of 
recognition in Cape Colony, 294; for 
legal status of, see Code, Caledon 
(1809), 203 etc.; legal status first 
becomes a live issue {c, 1795), 275 
“Institutions”, proposed establishment 
of, for roving Hottentots (1802), 278; 
character of, 280; complaints con- 
cerning (1817), 286; see also under 
names, Baviaanskloof, Bethelsdorp, 
Caledon, Hankey, Mamre, Pacalts- 
dorp, etc. 

Hottentots’ Holland, 129 

Huguenots, emigration to Cape (1688 on), 
132; influence on S.A. stock, 133; 
prohibited (1700), 143; proportion to 
Dutch and German colonists {c, 1700), 

1 33 

Humanitarians, 276; and Kaffir affairs 
(1828), 307 

Hunting, Simon van der Stel on (1690), 

134 

Husing (Huising), Henning, meat con- 
tractor (c, 1706), 139-42 

Huskisson, William, Secretary of State 
for Colonies (1827-8), 289 

Hutchinson, Sir Walter Hely, Governor of 
Natal (1893-1901) ; Governor of Cape 
Colony (1901-10), 613 

Hutton, C. W., Secretary of Orange Free 
State (1871), 437 

Idutywa district, annexed to Cape Colony 

(1879), 504 , „ , 

Imbembesi, engagement at (1893), 537 


Imhoff, Gustave van, Governor-General of 
North-East Indies, Comm.-Gen. at 
Cape (1743), 152 

Immigration in S.A., prohibition of intro- 
duction of European labourers (1702), 
262 ; Commissioner-General Imhoff on 
(i743)> 155; road construction and 
(1840-60), 770; Immigration law, 
Transvaal (1896-7), 573-6; in Union 
of S.A. , 656; immigration Act (1913), 
85677, 748; see also Asiatics and 
Indians 

Imparani, treaty of (1866), 420 
Imperial, the Prince, Louis Napoleon, 
death of (1879), 477“8 
Imperial Conference, see Conference 
Imperial Council , proposals for ( 1 9 1 1 ) , 745 
Imperial Federation, League (1885), 737; 

schemes for (1916), 751 
Imperial League, founded (1884), 496 
Imperial Preference, Hofmeyr proposes 
(1887), 738; (1894), 738; Rhodes and 
{1898), 739-40; at Conference of 1907, 
743: ("9”). 745; («9J6). n^'i\sualso 
Customs 

Imperialism, Rhodes and the rise of 
{c, 1884), 496, 510 

Indemnity Act (1900), 604; Cape Colony 
(1902), 616 

Indian Mutiny (1857), effect on S.A. 
policy, 406-7 

Indians, Inaian immigration, labour, in 
Natal (1860-70), 418; Indian Immi- 
gration Trust Bond, Natal ( 1 874) , 550 ; 
Commission, Natal (1885), 500; Acts, 
Natal (1895, 1897), 55^>“U Imperial 
Conference and S.A. (1911), 746; 
Passive Resistance movement (1Q13), 
657; in S.A. (1921), 757; Clas', Areas 
Bill ( 1 924) , 657 ; agreement co. reming 
(1926), 657-8; see also Asiatics 
Industrial Commission, Transvaal gold 
mining {1897), 579 

Industrial legislation in S.A. (1914-24), 

655 

Industries, Secondary, development of, in 
S.A. (1914 on), 655-6 
Ingogo River, engagement at (7 Feb. 1881), 
484 

Inhanbame River (Nyambana), Arab 
settlement by {c. a.d. 900), 71 ; Portu- 
guese church on (i8th cent.), iii 
Inheritance, Law of (1714), 841-2 
Initiation ceremonies, among Southern 
Bantu, 46-7 

Inquiry, Commission of (1823), Chap, x 
passim^ 247 ; Report of, 288, 359 
Inquiry, Joint, proposed (1899), 595 
“Institutions”, see Hottentots 
Instructioas, Governor’s (1796), 244; 

(•834)..359. 369; reform of (1853), 377 
Inter-Colonial Council, establishment of 
(May 1903), 618-19; abolition (1907), 
631 

Iringa, occupation of, (Aug. 1916), 727 
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Iron, early arrival in S.A., i 
Irrigation, 800 
Isaacs, Barnett, see Barnato 
Isandhlwana, disaster at (22 Jan. 1879), 

476 

Isibongo, laudatory name among Southern 
Bantu, 46 

Ivory trade, of Albany settlers (1824-5), 
242 

Jaarsveld, Adriaan van, commando leader 
(1770-80), 150; (1781), 161; rebel 
leader at Graaff-Reinet (1798-9), 
184-5 

Jagger, J. W., at National Convention 
(1908), 634 

Jamaica, form of representative govern- 
ment in, suggested for Cape (c, 1864), 
422 

Jameson, (Sir) Leander Starr, Jameson 
Raid, and Lobengula (1889-90), 534; 
seized by Portuguese (1891), 536; 
administrator of Mashonaland, Mata- 
bele War (1893), 537; Resident Com- 
missioner of Bechuanaland Railway 
strip (1895), 559; visits Johannesburg 
(Nov. 1895), 560; and a Transvaal 
rising (1895), 562; the Jameson Raid 
(1895-6), 552, 563; consequences, 565, 
568, 570; handed to British Govern- 
ment (1896), 568; trial of raiders 
(1896), 569, 572; Premier of Cape 
Colony (1904), 616; decline of min- 
istry, 629-30; defeats (1904, 1907), 
630; asks for Selbome Memorandum 
(Nov. 1906), 631; proposals for coali- 
tion (1910), 642; President of B.S.A. 
Co., proposals for reform of govern- 
ment in Southern Rhodesia (1914), 
665 

Jan Lctele, chief (1858), 405; (1862), 
414 

Janssens, Lt.-Gen. J. W., Governor of Cape 
Colony (1803-6), 192 policy of, 
192-3 ; negotiations with Gaika (1^3), 
297; on native labour (1803), 278; 
and slavery (1803-6), 265 
Janszoon, Lendert, Report on Gape (1648), 
"3 

Jehoshaphat, King, Phoenician voyagers 
in employ of, 55 

Jews, in the diamond mining industry, 450 
Johannesburg, foundation (1886), 526, 
782; British forces enter (31 May 
1900), 604; see also Uitlanders 
John II, King of Portugal (1481-95), 
receives administration of conquests 
(1473), 77; resumes African explora- 
tion (1481), 77; organises Gao’s 
voyages (1484-6), 78 
John III, King of Portugal (1521-57), 94 
Johnstone, G., Commodore, at Gape ( 1 781), 
158 

Jol, Gomelis, Admiral, attacks Angola 
(1641), 109 


Jorissen, E. J., Attorney-General of Trans- 
vaal, app)eals for repeal of annexation 
(1877), 467; dismissed from office 
(1878), 468 

Joseph Frederick, Hottentot chief of 
Bethany (1883), 694 

Joubert, Gen. P. J., Commandant-General 
in Transvaal (1877), 467; elected to 
Executive (Dec. 18^), ^3; expan- 
sionist schemes (1887 on), 51 1, 531; 
in Swaziland (iteg), 527; candidate 
for Presidency ofS.A. Republic (1893), 
544; in S.A. War (1899), 601; death 
(27 March 1900), 603 
JowrnaU They quarterly magazine (1823), 
248 

Juba, King of Mauretania (c. a.d. 1), 62 
Judges, appointment and tenure of 6828), 
254; powers re legislation (1833), 361 ; 
(1840-50), 368; dismissal of, m S.A. 
Republic (1897), 575 

Judicature, in National Convention (1908), 

.^38 

Judicial Commission of Inquiry into causes 
of S.A. rebellion (1916), 715 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, 733- 

.4*738 

Judicial system, justice, condition in Cape 
Colony (late i8th cent.), 834-^; 
reform of system (1796), 177-9; 
Mist on ( 1 805) , 834-5 ; m Gape Colony 
(1821), 246; in Union constitution 
(1910), 685; see also Charters of Justice, 
Courts of Justice 

Jury system, introduction of, in Cape 
Colony (1829), 255, 836 
Justinian, Emperor, Corpus Juris of, 830 

Kaffir land, see Kaffraria 

“Kaffir Thieving”, Grahamstown (1825), 

259 

Kaffir Wars, Chap, xm passim; artificial 
distinction of, 296; First (1779), 296; 
Second (1789), 296; Third (1799), 
296; Fourth (1812), 297; Fifth (1819), 
225, 297; Sixth (1835), 

Seventh (1850-3), 343; Eighth (1858), 
404; Ninth (1877), 469; ex^geration 
of losses in, 809; cattle-raids rather 
than wars, 809; general causes, 816- 
17, 823-4 

Kaffirs, Arab term, adopted by Portuguese 
(c, 1500), 86; classification of, 35; first 
contact with Portuguese (1497}, 85; 
disputes as to right to enter Cape 
Colony (1779), 296; Boer troubles 
with (1779^1, i 789-^3)> 181; agree- 
ments with (1789, 1793), 162; sug- 
gested treaties (1809), 202 
Kaffraria (Kaffirland), missions in (1816), 
305 ; condition of (1864), 813 
Kaffraria, British, Government of (1854), 
39a; Grey’s policy (1854-8), 394, 
409; depopulation (1857), 404; Euro- 
peans m (i860), 404; Grey and 
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KafTraria (continued) 

( 1 86o~ I ) , 409 ; grant withdrawn f 1 86 1 ) , 
41 1 ; arguments for annexation (1862), 
413; Governor Wodehouse’s policy, 
413; annexed to Cape Colony (1865), 

.417 

Kahimemua, chief of Eastern Herreros, 
executed (1896), 697 

Kakonda, fort founded at (1685), *^9 

Kalahari Desert, 15 

Kalden, Petrus, senior chaplain at Cape 
(c. 1700), 138; (1705), 139 

Kalkfontein, Peace at (1904), 697 

Kambula, engagement at (29 March 1879), 

477, 481 

Kanbalu Island, Arab name (c. a.d. 950), 
identification of, 71 

Kanjegu, tribe in Tanganyika Territory, 
language of, 22 

Karibib, advance on (1915), 719-20, 
721 

Karoo (Karroo), the Great, 7; vegetation 
of, 12; agriculture in, 14; settlement of 

(1735-71). 148 

Kat River, boundary on (c. 1800), 295; 
settlement founded (1829), 280 

Katole, Portuguese victory at (1683), 109 

Keate, Robert William, Lt. -Governor of 
Natal (1867-72), 425-6; award of, re 
Campbell Lands (1871), 446; evidence 
for award recognised as faulty (1876), 


Kemp, Gen. J. G. G., Boer commander, 
defeat ( i o April 1 902) , 609 ; joins rebels 
(1914), 714, 716; surrenders (Feb. 

1915), 717 

Kemp, J. van der, see van dcr Kemp, J. 
Kentani, engagement at (Feb. 1878), 504 
Kenya, climatic affinities with S.A., 4 
Kenya, Mt., identification with Ptolemy’s 
Pylaca, 68 

Kerkeraad (in 17th cent.), 131; see also 
Church 


Ketshwayo, see Cetewayo 
“Khaki” Election (1900), 605 
Khama, chief of Bamangwato, and Boers 
(1877), 463; pays compensation for 
murder of P. Grobler (i888), 531; in 
Matabele War <^1893), 537; para- 
mount chief of Bechuana, death ( 1 923), 
672 

Khoisan Peoples, 21 

Kicherer, Albert, missionary (c. ifioo), 298 
Kilimane (Quilimane), landing of da 
Gama (1498), 85 

Kilimanjaro, Mt., identification with 
Ptolemy’s Maste, 68 

Kilwa, Arab sultanate, founded (c. a.d. 

1020), 71, 86; abandoned (1512), 91 
Kimberley, Earl of, see Wodehouse, John 
Kimberley, foundation (New Rush) (1871), 
773-4, 775; communications with, 774, 
785; as a railway centre, 785, 786, 793; 
siege and relief of (189^1900), 602; 
see Diamonds 
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Kingwilliamstown, foundation (r. 1790), 
283, 295 

Kitchener, Gen. Sir H. H. (later Viscount 
and Earl), Commander in S.A. War, 
602; change in character of war, 
(Sept., Nov. 1900), 605; negotiations 
with Botha (Feb.-March 1901), 601; 
peace negotiations at Vereeniging 
(May 1902), 61 1 
Klaarwater, see Griqua Town 
Kleinfontein, Conference at (April 1879), 
a8i-2 

Klipdrift, diggers’ republic (1871), 433 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, E. H. (later Lord 
Brabourne), Under-Secretary for Colo- 
nies ^1871-4), 441, 445 
Knutsfora, Lord, see Holland, Sir Henry 
Kok, Adam (the first), Griqua chief (r. 
1800), 298; receives Campbell Lands 
(1857), 431 

Kok, Adam (the second), Griqua chief 
(1825), 299; abandons Philippolis 
lands (1861), 409; relations with 
Harvey and Arnot in sale of lands 
(i860), 430-1; surrenders authority 
in Griqualand East (1875), 5^5 
Kok, Cornells, Griqua chief, established on 
Campbell Lands (c, 1820), 299; be- 
queaths lands to Adam Kok (1857), 

431 

Kolonialgesellschaft^ Deutsche ^fiirSudwestafrika, 
foundation (1885), 705; assumes pos- 
session of Liideritz’s concessions ( 1 886) , 
695; agreement to resign privileges 
(1910), 706 

Konigsbergf cruiser, reinforcements for 
German East Africa (1915), 725 
Koper, Simon, Namaqua chief, defeated 
(1905, 1906), 701 

Kora, Korannas, Plottentot tribe, 29, 298 
Kosi Bay, Kruger attempts to secure pos- 
session of (1887), 526-7; annexed by 
Great Britain (1888), 527 
Kotze, (Sir) John G., Chief Justice of S.A. 
Republic, 565-6; power of Courts 
(*897), 574; dismissed (Feb. 1898), 
582 

Kowie River, possible discovery by Dias 
(1488), 82; port at (1821), 240 
Kreli, Xosa chief of Galekas, rule in Transkei 
^1857-8), 469; and “Cattle-killing” 
(1857), 403-4; loses Transkei fi86i), 
413,812-13; recovers Transkei ( 1 864) , 
416-17; in North Kaffir War (1877), 
704 

Krijgsraad, of trekkers (1838), 383 
Kruger, Paul, supjxjrts Pretorius (1865), 
415; rise of, 500-2; leads agitation 
against annexation (1876), 468, 480; 
leader of Doppers in Transvaal (1877), 
463, 465; visits London (1877), 467; 
leads agitation against annexation 
(1878), 468; elected to executive 
(Dec. 1880), 483; and Gladstone 
(1880), 483; and Boer War (1881), 
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Kruger (continued) 

84; elected President ofS.A. Republic 
501 ; introduces foreign officials 
1883), 553; policy (1883-6), 501; 
economic co-operation with Gape 
Colony (1883-6), 501-2; delegation 
to London (1883-4), 5^9; proclaims 
annexation of Goshen (Sept. 1884), 
513; at Fourteen Streams (Jan. 1885), 
513; and Swaziland (itog), 527; 
forbids Bechuanaland trek (1890), 
536; speech re German aid (Jan. 1895), 
530, 557; appeals for intervention of 
France and Germany (Dec. 1895), 
564; and Jameson Raid (1896), 565-6; 
refuses invitation to London (1896), 
569; pK)sition of (1896), 571 ; re-elected 
(Feb. 1898), 582; Bloemfontein Con- 
ference (May-June 1899), 592-3; and 
Milner ( 1 899) , 593 sqq . ; negotiations 
(June 1900), 604; leaves S.A. (Aug. 
1900), 604 

Kruger, W. L., rebel, (1815), 214 

Krugersdorp, Boer meeting at (Dec. 1880), 
483; meeting of leaders (g April 1902), 
609 

Kung Tribe (Bushmen), 23 

Kuruman, engagement at (1823), 302 

Labour, Industrial Questions, Wage 
Boards, 803; apprenticeship, 803; 
“Poor Whites”, 803; “Civilised 
Labour” policy, 803-4 

Labour, native, among Southern Bantu, 
43-4; problem on Eastern frontier 
c. 1823-^34), 3^5 > contracts, annual 
1842 on), 770; division of trades 
between Europeans and non-Euro- 
peans, 850; on diamond fields (1870- 
8 1 ) , 454, 778 ; gold mining ( 1 886-19 1 4) , 
787-8, 791-2; statistics (192 1-5), 

806-7; effects of European demand 
on tribal life, 820-1 

Labour Party, South African, coalition 
with Ni-tionalists (1924), 646 

Ladysmith, siege of (1899), 601; relief of 
(28 Feb. 1900), 603 

Laing’s Nek, engagements at (28 Jan., 
26 Feb. r88i), 484 

Land, Native, system of tenure of Southern 
Bantu, 43-4; effects of native land 
hunger (c. 1829), 307; confiscation of 
1858), 812; pressure of natives on 
1862-4), ^*2; in Orange Free State, 
816; in Transvaal, 816; land hunger of 
natives (1864-5), 419, 8n; condition 
of (1899), effects of congestion on 
tribal life, 818; native tenure ( 1 9 1 3-26) , 
658-9; and see Natives Land Act 

Land tenure, of Europeans, system of 
(1714), 1 52; reforms ofimhoff (1743), 
152; Leeningsplaatsen, 766, 842; quit- 
rents, 767; reform of (1812), 207-9; 
after S.A. War (1902-6), 624-5; after 
Union (1913-26), 799 


Landdrost, first appointment of (1685), 
130* 834; powers of, 834, 835; and 
labour laws (1809-28), 282-3 ; replaced 
by Civil Commissioners (1828), 256 
Langalibalele, Chief of Hlubi clan, case of 
(1873-5), 454-5, 498 

Language, in Courts of Gape Colony, 837; 
question in National Convention 
( 1 908) , 63 7-8 ; see also Dutch Language, 
English Language, Education 
Lanyon, Col. Sir Owen, resident in Trans- 
vaal (1879-80), 481-2 
Latin School, at Gape Town (1714), 154 
Law, Criminal, in S.A., 843 
Law, English, influence of, in Gape Colony, 
836-8 

Law, Native, Bantu, 48; early realisation 
of (c. 1817), 306; Maclean’s Compen- 
dium of, 81 1 ; consideration for, 824-5; 
in native territories, 840 
Law, Roman-Dutch, Chap, xxxi passim^ 
Province of Holland (17th cent.), 829; 
Cape Government and (i7th-i8th 
cent.), 831; protests against (1813), 
209; collection of laws (1862), 831; 
influence of English law on, 837-8; 
causes of survival in S.A., 838-9; 
text-books of, 839; Transvaal, 839; 
Orange Free State, 839; Natal, 840; 
Union of S.A. , 840-1 ; Rhodesia, 840; 
South-West Africa, 840 
Law of Persons, in S.A., 841 
Lawley, Sir Arthur (later Lord Wenlock), 
Lt.-Governor of Transvaal (1902-5), 
616, 619-20; retires (1905), 624 
Legal reforms in Cape Colony (1928), 255 
LeeningsplaatseUy see Land Tenure 
Leeuwen, Simon van, jurist (1625-82), 830 
Legislative Council of Gape Colony, 
established (1833), 360-2; composi- 
tion (1834), 260, 362; status and 
privileges, 362; decay of (1841-50), 
367-8; re-assembles (1851), 374; 

(1853), 376; reconstitution (1874), 4^^ 
Legislature, in Gape Colony, powers of 
(1853), 37^; procedure and privileges 
(1854), 379> disputes between Houses 
(1854), 3795 Constitution 

Leonard, Charles, Transvaal Reform 
leader (1895), 557, 560 
Lerothodi, Basuto chief, rising of ( 1 880) , 480 
Lesoana, Basuto chief, raid by (1865), 419 
Letsie, son of Moshesh, 420; Paramount 
Chief of Basuto (1880), 480; (d. 1912), 
672 

Lettow Vorbeck, Gen. P. von, commander 
in German East Africa (1914-18), 
y^^sqq.; tactics, 727; guerilla war 
(1917), 728 

Leuchars, Col. (Sir) George, and Botha 
Cabinet (1912), 644-5 
Leutwein, Major Theodor, German com- 
mander and Governor in South-West 
Africa (1894), 696, 697, 698; retired 
(1904), 698; policy of, 702 
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Leveson-Gk)wcr, Granville George, Qnd 
Earl Granville, Secretary of State 
for Colonies (1868-70) ; Foreign Secre- 
tary (1870-4, 1880-4) Convention of 
Aliwal North (1869-70), 424; German 
designs in South-West Africa (1883), 
515; and annexations (1884), 516-17 
Lewanika, King ofBarotse, agreement with 
Rhodes (Sept. 1890), 534 
Lewis, Robert, trader in South-West Africa 
(1888), 695 

Leyds, W. J., employed by President 
Kruger (1883), 553; seeks German 
assistance for S.A. Republic (1894), 
529; mission to Europe (1897), 575“^> 
579; negotiations in London (1897), 
577; mission to Europe (1898), 585, 

. 589 

Liberal Party, and colonial policy (1862- 
70), 41 1 

Libraries, of Joachim van Dessin (1760), 
851; S.A. Public Library, founded 
(1818), 851 ; of Sir George Grey, 851 
Lichtenstein, Henry, traveller, description 
of Cape Colony (1803-6), 164, 166 
Lier, Ritzima van, missionary (1786), 162 
Lieven, Comte de, envoy at Congress of 
Vienna (1814-15), 212 
Limpopo River, 7 

Linchwe, Paramount Chief of Bechuana 
(191 1-24), 672 

Lindequist, Friedrich von, judge in South- 
West Africa (1900), 699; Governor of 
South-West Africa (1907), 699-700 
Lippert, Edouard, dynamite concessionaire, 
and “Capitalist” negotiations (1899), 
589 ; concession from Lobengula 
(1890), 665-6; sells concession to 
B.S.A. Co, (1891), 666 
Livingstone, David, missionary, 285 (c. 
1850), 400; protest against Boer in- 
cursions (1852), 400 

Lloyd George, David, and S.A. ( 1 901 ), 606 ; 

and S.A. situation (1919), 645 
Loans, development (1903), 790 
Lobengula, chief of Matabele, treaty with 
S.A. Republic (1887), 531 ; treaty with 
Great Britain (1888), 531 ; and Rhodes 
(1888), 532; defeat and death (1893), 

537-8 

Local Government, in Cape Colony, 
arrangements for (18' >6), 199; debates 
on (1836), 363; (1855), 379 
Loch, Sir Henry B. (later Lord), Governor 
of Gape Colony and High Commis- 
sioner (1889-95), and Swaziland 
(1890), 528; proposes increase of S.A. 
garrison (1894), 556; visits Transvaal 
(1894), SS^fretires (1898), 558 
Lombard Bank, established (i793)> 201, 

784 

London, Convention of, negotiations for 
(1883-4), 509-10; signed (27 Feb. 
1884), 510; ratified by Volksraad 
(Aug. 1884), 510 


London, Declaration of (1908), 746-7 
London Missionary Society, first mission- 
aries arrive in S.A. ( 1 798) , 276 ; contrast 
with other societies, 283-4; and Dr 
Philip (1821), 245 ; British Government 
and (1829), 292 

Louren^o Marques, foundation, 453; 
Dutch at (1730), 453; see also Delagoa 
Bay 

Liideritz, Franz A. E., purchases lands 
( 1 882) , 5 1 5 ; at Angra Pcquena ( 1 883) , 
516; extends purchases (1884), 694; 
drowned (1886), 695 

Liideritzbucht, occupation of (19 Sept. 

1914), 713; see Angra Pequena 
Liidorf, Joseph, missionary, his forged treaty 
(1870), 43&-9, 446 

Lukin, Brig. -Gen. H. T., commander in 
South-West Africa (1914), 713; S.A. 
contingent in Egypt (1916), 729; in 
France (1916), 729 

Luneburg, Cetewayo interferes with 
German settlers (1878), 474 
Lushington, Dr Stephen, and slavery at 
Cape (1822), 247; and Fiftieth Ordi- 
nance (1829), 290 

Lydenburg, Synod of ( t866), 416; gold field 
(1870), 781 ; Sekukuni at (1876), 463 
Lyttelton, Alfred, Secretary of State for 
Colonies (1903-5), and Chinese 
labour (1903), 620-1; constitutions of 
(1905), 624 

Macartney, George, ist Earl, Governor of 
Gape Colony (1797-8), lyS sqq,; in- 
structions to ( 1 796) ,179; experience of, 
180 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington (later ist 
Lord), 289 

McGorkindale, Alexander, projects ship- 
ping line (1864), 426 
Maciver, R., opinions on Zimbabwe, 55 
Mackenzie, Rev. John, Resident Commis- 
sioner in Bechuanaland (April 1884), 
512; superseded (July 1884), 513; 
advises Sir Charles Warren (Jan. 
1885), 513 

Mackenzie, Col. T. D., commander in 
Natal rising (1906), 627 
Maclean, Compendium of Native Imw, 81 1 
MacMahon, Marshal, President of the 
French Republic, and Delagoa Bay 
arbitration (1875), 453 
McMurdo, Edward, Delagoa Bay Railway 
concession (1883 on), 501-2, 522-3; 
award on claims (1900), 603 
Macequece, Portuguese fort at (1890-1), 
535-6 

Macrobius, geographer (5th cent, a.d.), 70 
Madagascar, Ptolemy’s knowledge of, 67; 
Marco Polo’s account of, 71-2; known 
to Portuguese as Sao Lourengo, 91 ; 
slaves from (1716-1 8th cent.), 262 
Madeira, visits to (r. 500 b.c.), 57; re- 
discovery of {ante 1350), 76 
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Madeira, Diogo SimOes, Captain of Tete 
(c, 1609-18), 99 

Mafeking, Bechuanaland Police at (Dec. 

559; siege (Nov. 1899), 601; 
relief (17 May 1900), 603 
Magadoxo (Mogdishu, Mogadishu), Greek 
knowledge of, 64; foundation of city 
by Arabs ( a . d . 930), 71; Portuguese 
at (i6th cent.), 85, 08 
Magic, belief in among Southern Bantu, 50 
Maguire, Rochfort, and Lobengula (1888), 
532; Vice-President of B.S.A. Go., 
statement of policy (1913), 664 
Maharero, Herero chief, repudiates agree- 
ment with Germany (1888), 695 
Maharero, Samuel, Herero chief, negoti- 
ations with Witbooi (1893), 696; 
escapes Germans (1904), 699 
Mahura, Griqua chief ^1869-70), 432-3 
Mail contracts to S.A. (1857), 766, 796 
Maitland, Sir Peregrine, Governor of Cape 
Colony (1844-7), 334-7 
Maize growing in S.A., 769, 771, 797 
Majuba, engagement at (26 Feb. 1881), 
484 

Makalanga (Makaranga), people, 90, 99; 
conquest of, by Portuguese (1628), 
100 

Makana, “prophet” among Amaxosa (c. 
i8i8), 297 

Makapan, chief in Zoutpansberg rising 
(1867), 425 

Makolo, people, 37; branch of Mantatees, 
302 

Malaboch, chief in Northern Transvaal, 
war against (1894), 543 
Malan, — , Transvaal adventurer (1890), 

536 

Malan, F. S. (later Senator), Minister of 
Mines and Industries, 655 
Malaria, in S.A., 10 
Malays, at Gape (i7th-i8th cent,), 263 
Malindi, Arabs at (15th cent.), 86, 87 
Mamre, Moravian Hottentot “ Institu- 
tion”, 979 

Manchester Guardian, newspaper, and the 
1820 Settlers (1821), 246 
Mandate, for South-West Africa (1920), 
660 ; system of, 754 

Manica Land, Portuguese in (i6th cent.), 
100; ceded to Portugal (1890), 535 
Manila (Philippine Islands), ^rman 
squadron at (1898), 584 
Mankorwane, Mankooroane, Bechuana 
chief, seeks British protection (1882), 
508; Rhodes urges acceptance (1883- 

4). 512 

Manoel (Emmanuel), the Fortunate, King 
of Portugal (1495), policy of expan- 
sion, 83 sqq. 

Mantatees, Bantu marauders (1823), 
Mantis, deity of Bushmen, 27 
Manumission, see Slavery 
Mapela, chief in Zoutpansberg, rising of 
(1867), 425 


Mapoch tribes, Transvaal war with (1882- 

3)’ 502 . 

Maputa River, territory on, annexed by 
Transvaal (1868), 426 
Maqomo, Xosa chief, occupies Kat River 
country (1812, 1822, 1829), 304; 
rising (1834-5), 310, 311 
Marinus of Tyre, geographer, ^ 

Maritz, Gol. G., revolt of (Oct. 1014), 
713-14, 716; flees to Portuguese West 
Africa, 717 

Marques, Louren^o, explores Delagoa Bay 
(1544), 88 

Marriage, customs of Southern Bantu, 
44-5, 818, 821 ; law of, in S.A., 841 
Martellus, Henricus, map of (1489), 79, 81 
Masarwa, Bantu name for Bushmen, 23 
Masau, Bechuana chief, seeks alliance with 
Transvaal (1882), 508 
Mashona, people, 37; see also Sotho- 
Ghwana 

Mashonaland, activity of ancients and 
Arabs in, 76; explored by Jameson 
{1890), 534; see also Matabeleland, 
Rhodesia 

Massangano, Portuguese victory near 
(>585), 104 

Masters and Servants Law, Ordinance 
(1842), 294, 700; Act (1856), 770 
Masudi, Al, of Bagdad, geographer (d. 
956 a . d .),7 i 

Masulipa, Zulu, Prime Minister of Panda 
(early 19th cent.), 473 
Matabele, origin of, 302 
Matabele War (1893), 537 
Matabeleland (i7tn cent.), 102; suggested 
German colonisation (1880), 508; 
Boer designs in ( 1 887) , 531 ; occupation 
of (1890), 534; Order-in-Gouncil 

(1894), 538; rising in (1896), 571-2; 
see also Rhodesia 

Matoppo Hills, Rhodes at indaba in (Oct. 

1896), 572 

Matrimonial Court at Cape (i7th-i8th 
cent.), 130 

Maurice, Count of Nassau, Governor of 
Brazil, orders attack on Angola (1641), 
109 

Mauritius, island, 113, iia; (1810), 204; 
(1815), 213; trade with Cape (1819), 
292-3 

Maynier, Honoratus, arranges peace with 
Kaffirs (1789, 1793), 162; and the 
Xosas (1800), 186-7 

Mazimba (Muzimba, Ama Zimba), canni- 
bals, weaken Portuguese rule (late i6th 
cent.), 92, 98, 99 

Mbandeni (Umbandeni), Swazi chief, 464; 
will of (1889), 927 

Mbegisa, Swazi chief, Boers and (1887), 
526-7 

Mbiilazi, Zulu chief, defeated on the 
Tugela, 472 

Meat contract, at Gape (1705), 139 
Mecrland, Jan van (1700), 142 
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Melville, J., Government Agent (1822-6), 
299 

Memorial of Colonists at Gape (1658), 122 
Mendonca, Joao Furtado de, Governor of 
Angola (1594-1602), 105 
Menezes, Pedro Cesar de, Governor of 
Angola (1641), 109 

Menuthias Island, according to the Greeks, 
64, 65, 66, 67 

Merriman, J. X., and annexation of 
Griqualand West (1871), 447; and 
Carnarvon’s despatches (1876), 460; 
Commissioner of Lands and Works 
(1877), 489; and Transvaal (1885), 
507; defeats W. P. Schreiner (1900), 
604; and National Convention (1908), 
634; and coalition proposals (1910), 
642 

Methuen, Paul, 3rd Lord, captured by 
de la Rev (7 March 1902), 609 
Middelberg, G. A. A., Transvaal delegate to 
Europe (1898), 585 

Middelburg, negotiations at (Feb.-March 
1901), 606 

Middle Ages, geographical concepts of, 70 
Midlothian Campaign, W. E. Gladstone 
and S.A. (1880), 483 

Military Expenditure, House of Commons 
Committee on (1861), 421 
Militia Council, at Gape (c. 1680), 130 
Milner, Sir Alfred (later Viscount), 
Governor of Gape Colony and High 
Commissioner (1897L 576; policy of 
O897), 576-7; ana S.A. situation 
(1897-9), 578-91, especially 580-1, 
583* 585-7; and Rhodes (1897), 581; 
speech at Graaff-Reinet (Mar. 1898), 
583; policy of (1898), 587-8; visit to 
London (Nov. 1898), 588; return to 
S.A. (Feb. 1899), 587; despatch re 
Transvaal franchise (4 May 1899), 
591; Bloemfontein Conference (May- 
June 1899), 592-3; and Natal (June 

1899) , 593; and reconstruction (Aug. 

1900) , 604; (1902), 613; Middelburg 
negotiations (Feb.-Mar. 1901), 606; 
and concentration camps (1901), 608; 
visits England (May 1901), 608; pro- 
posed suspension of Gape constitution 
(1901), 614-15; pet*..e negotiations 
(May 1902), 61 1 ; Governor of Orange 
River Colony and Ti-ansvaal (1902), 
616; policy (1903-5), 623; Transvaal 
loans (1903), 618; and Chinese labour 

1903-4), 621; retires (April 1905), 
23; and Southern Rhodesia (1919- 
20), 666 

Mines, mining, copper, search for (c. 1690), 
133; 1863), 773; mines and works 

(191 1), 659-60; in Southern Rhodesia, 
669 

Chamber of Mines, Johannesburg ( 1 896) , 
y i; Association (1896), 571; see also 
Diamond miniM, Gold mining 
Minto, Lord, Gov. (^n. of India, see Elliot 


Miranda, Gen, Francesco, Spanish Ameri- 
can leader, negotiations with (1804), 

Missionaries, Portuguese, in Congo (early 
1 6th cent.), 79; opinions concerning 
(^589),' 97; Dominican (1591), 93; 
Jesuit (i6th cent.), 93; slackening of 
(late 17th cent.), no; early history of 
Protestant missions in o.A., 849; 
German, 849; beginning of work at 
Cape (J737-44)» ^^55; slavery re- 

pudiated by, 276-7; and labour laws 
(1809-28), 283; permitted to travel 
into interior (1820), 2 87; extension 
of work in Kaffraria (c. 1830), 305; 
Wesleyans in Transkei, 305; French, 
ejected from Basutoland by Orange 
Free State (1866), 420; and annexa- 
tion of Basutoland (1868-9), 42-j.; 
general influence of, 850; influence m 
South-West Africa, 700; influence on 
tribal life, 821, and see Moravian, 
London Missionary Society, etc. 
Missionaries* Road, description and prob- 
lems of {c. 1850), 400; and Transvaal 
annexations (1868-9), 4^5; impor- 
tance of, for dian -md fields, 430, 450; 
Transvaal and (1882 on), 508-10; 
('«95). 559 

Mist, J. A. de, see de Mist 
Mocumba, Portuguese victory at (1580), 
104 

Modus Vivendi^ see Portuguese East Africa 
Moffat, Rev. J. S., Assistant-Commissioner 
in Bechuanaland (1887-8), 531 
Moffat, Rev. Robert, missionary, 283; and 
political disabilities, 284; influence on 
Hottentots (1822), 299; defeats Man- 
tatees (1823), 300; influerxe on 

Bechuana. 400 
Mogdishu, see Magadoxo 
Mojaji, female dynasty in Transvaal, 46 
Molapo, Basuto chief, petitions for British 
annexation (1865), 420; hards over 
Langalibalele (1875), 454 
Molcsworth, Sir William, on British re- 
sponsibility in S.A. (1855), 392 
Molteno, (Sir) John G., motion for respon- 
sible government (i86o), 412; and 
annexation of diamond fields (1871), 
442; Premier of Cape Colony (1872), 
487; and Carnarvon’s confederation 
schemes (1875 on), 460x^9.; and 
Griqualand West (1876), 453; and 
proposed annexation of Damaraland 
(1876-8), 471; and command of 
colonial forces (1878), 470; policy of, 
488; dismissal of (1878), 470, 489 
Mombasa, da Gama at (1498), 86; factory 
established at (1509), 92; Muslim 
recapture of (1631J, no; Portuguese 
recapture of (1636), no; Arabs take 

Monarch Lline at Tati goldfield, opened 
(1869), 451 
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Monclaros, Father, missionary and writer 
( c . 1570). 99 

Money, Monetary Policy, at Cape (1795- 
1860), 763-^; British currency intro- 
duced (1825), 7^45 Union of S.A. 
(1914-25), 200; influence on tribal 
life, 819 

Money Bills, Cape procedure on (1854), 
379 

Monomotapa, the, Great Chief of Maka- 
langa, Kingdom or Empire of, 37, 90, 

98 

Monsoons, Greek knowledge of, 53, 64 
Montagu, John, Colonial Secretary of Cape 
Colony (1851), 374 

Montsiwa (Montsioa), chief of Baralong, 
treaty with Pretorius (1852), 400; and 
Transvaal (1870), 438-9; seeks British 
aid (1882), 508; and Goshenites 
(1884-5), 512-13 

Moodie, Benjamin, emigration schemes of 

(1817), 234 

Moodie, Donald, magistrate of Kowie 
(1825), 252 

Moor, F. R., Premier of Natal (1906-10), 
629 

“Moors”, i.e. Muslims of East Africa, 

85 

Moravian Brethren, Missionary Society, 
first missionary of, in S,A. (1787), 162, 
276; contrast with other missionary 
societies, 283 

Morenga, Namaqua chief, defeats Germans 
(1904), 700; surrenders to Cape Police 
(1906), 701 

Morning Chronicle ^ newspaper, and Lord 
C. Somerset (1816), 216 
Morosi, Basuto chief, rising of (1879), 480 
Mortgages, in Cape Colony, registration of 
(1714), 832; (1828), 836 
Moselele, chief of Bakatta, raids of {c, 
1852), 400 

Moselikatze, Moselekatze, Moselikatse, 
Msiligazi, Mzilikazi, chief of Matabele, 
35; devastations of (r. 1820), 302, 
307-8 

Moshesh, Basuto chief, character of, 301-2; 
policy of (1855), 397; meets Grey and 
Boshof (1855), 396; agreement with 
Boshof (1858), 405; and Governor 
Wodehouse (1862), 414; petitions for 
British annexation (1865-6), 420; 
repudiates treaty of Thaba Bosigo 
(1867), 421 

Moshete, Bechuana chief, seeks aid of 
Transvaal (1882), 508 
Mossel Bay, Bay of the Cowherds, Agoada 
or Aguada) de Sao Braz, discovery of 
1488), 81; chapel at (1501), 88; 
settlement at {ante 1735), 148 
Mount AylifF District, annexea to Cape 
Colony (1886), 505, 519 
Mountains of the Moon, according to the 
Greek and Arab geographers, 66, 
67-8, 74 


Mozambique, 3; da Gama at (1498), 85; 
{i499)» 87; occupied (1508), 91; Por- 
tuguese rule (i6th-i7th cent.), 91, 
92; Dutch sieges of (1604, 
Mozambique Channel, 67 
Mozambique Current, 72 
Mozambique Company, Portuguese, 535 
Mqikela, Pondo chief, claims of (1885), 519 
Mumbo, people, cannibals, weaken Portu- 
guese (late 1 6th cent.), 98 
Municipal Government, in Gape Colony 
(1836), 363, 853-4 

Munster, Count, German ambassador in 
London (1884), 517 

Murray, Sir George, Secretary of State for 
Colonies (1828-30), and rights of S.A. 
natives (1828), 289 

Muscat, Maskat, Arab conquests in East 
Africa from (17th cent.), no 
Mutasa, Great Chiefof Manicaland (1887), 
535 

Muzimba, people, see Mazimba and Ama- 
Zimba 

Nachtigall, Gustav, German Consul- 
General for West Africa (1884-5), 695 
Namaqua, people, classification of, 29 ; war 
with Hereros (1890-4), 697; risings 
of (1896, 1900, 1904) , 697-9 
Namaqualand, difficulties of German 
missionaries in (1868), 471; German 
protectorate (Aug. 1884), 513, 515; 
see also South-West Africa, German 
Nankluft, engagement at (1894), 696 
Nantes, Edict of (1598), revocation of 
(1685), 132 

Napier, Sir George T., Governor of Cape 
Colony (1838-44), and the Great Trek, 
326-9, 330-4; and petition for legisla- 
tive assembly (1841), 365; conduct of 
business, 367-8 

Napoleon I, plans of, against British com- 
merce (1803-5), 196; effect of his 
death upon Cape (1821), 229 
Naron, tribe of Bushmen, 23 
Natal, discovery of (25 Dec. 1497), 85; 
first British settlers (1824), 243; 

Trekker republic in, Grorldwet of 
(Oct. 1838), 383-4; Volksraad (1838), 
381-5; Kommissie Raad of (1838), 384; 
judicial system (1838), 384; condition 
( 1 838) ,815; annexation (1843), 385-6 ; 
motives for, 814; constitution (1845), 
389; Anglican bishopric established 
( I S53) , 364 ; land question in ( 1 843 on) , 
814-15; municipal government in 
(1854), 389; petition for abandonment 
(1854), 389; constitution (1856), 390; 
franchise in (1856), 390; conditions in 
1856), 397-8; rivalry with Gape 
1856-60), 398; native policy (1856- 
o), 398; Indian immigration (i860 
549“5^ > proposed annexation of 
Kaffraria (1862), 413; political situa- 
tion in (1869), 427; and annexation 
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Natal {continued) 

of Basutoland (1869), 425; economic 
situation (i86f>-7o), 417-18; trade 
with interior (1860-70), 418; slow 
political progress of (1872-86), 498; 
native unrest in (1871-3), 444; native 
policy (1875), 455 ; constitution ( 1 875) , 
498; immigration (1875), 498-9; and 
confederation (1874, 1875), 459» 4^1 > 
in Zulu War (1879), 477 J native policy 
(1880-97), 546-7; railway and cus- 
toms policy (1R84-90), 521 sqq.'y effect 
of Rand gold discoveries (1886 onj, 
541; responsible government (1893), 
542; and Jameson Raid (1896), 565; 
South African War (1899), 601-2; 
annexation of districts (1901), 614; 
native rising (1906), 626-8; political 
conditions (1901 -9) , 629 ; and railways 
and customs (1906-7^, 632-3; sugar 
production (1850 on), 780; railway 
construction (1880 on), 780 
National Convention, see Convention 
National Union, formation (1892), 555; 
plans for rising (Nov. 1895), 560; 
manifesto of (Dec. 1895), 56 > 
Nationalism, rise of in S,A., 740-1 ; and 
S.A. co-operation in the Empire ( 1 9 1 1 ), 
.749 

Nationalist Party (1915), 732, 750; negotia- 
tions with S.A. party (1920), 645-6, 
.755 

Native Administration Act (1927), 693 
Native Affairs Commission (1903-5), 620; 
report (1905), 628; and higher educa- 
tion, 651 

Native labour, on Rand (i 901-2), 614; 
effects of European demand on tribal 
life, 820-1; (1910-21), 653-4, ^59; 
see also Ordinztnce, Fiftieth; Diamond 
and Gold mining 

Native Territories of Cape Colony, system 
of administration (1891, 1902), 505-6; 
Imperial administration in, 824; law 
in, 840 

Native Trust, Natal (1864), 828 
Natives, native policy, native relations, 
Portuguese opinions on (1569), 96; 
first contact with Dutch (17th cent.), 
1 13; Natal policy (1C56-60), 398; (to 
1878), 455 -6; Transvaal (1852-^0), 
398-9, 456; Shepston^ ind (1856-60), 
398; essentials of policy, 458; Sir G. 
Grey’s system (to 1861), 503; dangers 
of divergence in (1850-77), 393, 403; 
Gape policy (1882-0), 503; effect of 
Hofmeyr-Rhodes alliance, 545-6; 
Transvaal policy (1881-99), 548-9; 
Natal policy (1880-97), 546-7; natives 
in gold mines, 659-^0; Milner and 
(1697), 561 ; position in Natal ^1906), 
026; need for uniform policy (1906), 
628; National Convention and (1908I, 
633; policy in Union of S.A. (igioon), 
658-00; Native Laws and Customs 


Natives {continued) 

Commission (1883), 506; native law, 
consideration for, 824-5; aw/jrcLand, 
Native; Native labour, etc. 

Natives Land Act (1913), 658-9; Statutory 
Commission Report (1916), 658-9 
Naturalisation of Germans in South-West 
Africa (1924), 661 

Navigation Acts, and Gape Colony {c. 
1795), 761 ; not to be applied to Cape 
(1796-7). 179-80; (1807-22), 230-1, 
233; (1833), 361 

Navigation, of the Ancients, 53; monsoon, 
53 

Navy, co-operation in South-West Africa 
campaign (i 91 4-1 5), 72i,Ghap. xxvni 
passim; S.A. and (1921), 758 
NautiluSy ship (1820), 236-7 
Ndhlambi (Ndhlambe), chief of Amaxosa 
(1812), 224 sqq.y 297 
Ndongo, see Angola 

Necho, Pharaoh, attempts to circum- 
navigate Africa {c. 600 b.c.), 55-6 
Nederburgh, Sebastian, Commissioner at 
Gape (1792), 160 

Neptune, convict ship (1848-9), 370 
Netherlands, Kingdom of the, mediation 
declined (Jan. 190^:;, 609 
Netherlands East India Company, extent 
of interests of (early 17th cent.), 112; 
objection to colonists, 114; monopoly 
of, 1 14; attacks on Portuguese in East 
Africa (r. 1610), 1 08 ; in Angola ( 1 643) , 
109; responsible for troubles at Cape 
(1705), 143; policy of re colonists 
(1707), 142; British policy and (1791), 
169; authority on frontier repudiated 
(1795), 163; decay of (late i8th cent.), 
153; downfall of (179 1-5), if.0-60, 
162 

Netherlands Railway (1884-90), 522-3; 
completed to Pretoria (1894), 523; 
proposed loan ( 1 899) , 590 ; nationalised 
(1903), 618 

Neutral Relt, see “Ceded” Territor> 
Neutrality, Dominions and, 747-8 
New Organ, newspaper (1826), 254 
New Republic, the, formation of (1884), 
518; recognised (1886), 520, 547; 
annexed to S.A. Republic (1888), 520 
New Rush, see Kimberley 
Newcastle, Duke of, see Clinton, H. P. F. P. 
Newspapers in S.A., 854-5, 864-5 
Newton, (Sir) Francis, Resident Com- 
missioner in Bechuanaland (1895), 
559-^0 

Ngola, The, Great Chief in Angola, 103.?^^.; 
see Angola 

Nicholson’s Nek, engagement at (Oct. 
1899), 601 

Niekerk, G. J. van, proclaims Republic of 
Stellaland (1883), 512 
Niger, River, Ptolemy’s account of, 68 
Nikodemus, Herero chief, shot (1896), 

697 
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Nile, River, sources of, ancient beliefs 
concerning, 65, 67-8 

No-Man*s-Land (1819), 303; Adam Kok 
surrenders authority in (1875), 505; 
administration of (1876-9), 505 

Noodt, Pieter Gysbert, Governor of Gape 
(1727-9 ). '47 

Nooitgedacht, meetmg at (Aug. 1870), 
433 

Northey, Brig.-Cien. (Sir) Edward, invades 
German East Africa (July 1916), 
727 

Noursc, Henry, emigration scheme (1818), 
223 

Nova, Joas de, voyage of (i 501-2), 88 

Novais, see Dias, Paulo, de 

Nyasa, Lake, discovery of (c. 1622), 100 


Oath, of Governor of Gape Golony (1833), 
361 

Obligations, Law of, in S,A., 842-3 

Obok, spice mart at, in ancient times, 64 

Official Languages, regulations concerning, 
859-60; see also English, Dutch, 
Afrikaans 

Ohrigstad, Andries-, Republic at (1845), 

386 

Okahandja (1896), 697; size of (1904), 
698 

Okombahe, reservation of Berg Damaras, 
698 

“Oliver the Spy”, and Lord G. Somerset 
(1822), 244, 251 

Olivier, Gen, J. H., Boer commander, 
surrender (Aug. 1900), 604 

Omaruru, defence of (1904), 698 

Ophir, conjectural site of, 54 

Opperhoofdy chief of post (i7th-i8th cent.), 
130 

Opstal, visible signs of occupancy of a loan 
farm, 152 

Orange, Prince of, see William V, King of 
Holland 


Orange River, 7 

Orange River Sovereignty, Orange Free 
State, Orange River Golony; 

Orange River Sovereignty: constitution 
(1848-9), 387 

Orange Free State; constitution (April 
1854), 387, 395; influence of U.S.A. 
on, 388 ; economic position ( 1 854), 395 ; 
sympathy with Natal (1853-71), 402; 
and Basuto War (1858), 405-6; 

appeals for help of Transvaal (1858), 
406; and federation scheme (1858), 
406-7 ; J. H. Brand as President ( 1 864) . 
415; and annexation of Basutoland 
(1868-9), 423-4; claims to Griqua- 
land West (1864-74), 431 sqq,\ native 
lands in (1868 on), 816; annexation of 
Gampbell Lands (1871), 434; and 
Gonfederation (1874), 458; and first 
Boer War (1881), 485; political pro- 
gress of (1872-66), 499; and customs 
duties, 499,523; proposed alliance with 


Orange Free State {continued) 

S.A. Republic (1886-7), 524; con- 
ference with S.A. Republic (Oct. 
1887), 539-40; agreement with S.A. 
Republic (1889), 525; progress (1890- 
5), 542; consequences of Jameson 
Raid (1896), 566; alliance with S.A. 
Republic (1897), 566, 575; appeals 
to U.S.A. (Sept. 1899), 598; joins S.A. 
Republic (Sept. 1899), 598 
Orange Free State: constitution (1907), 
624-5 

Orange River Golony: annexation pro- 
clamation (24 May 1900), 604; con- 
stitution (1902), 616-17 
Orangia Unie, party (1907), 625 
Order-in-Gouncil, re trade of Gape Golony 
(1807, 1809, 1811), 230; (181^, 231; 
Mauritius (^1819), 232; on Convict 
Transportauon (1848), 371 
Ordinance, The Political, of the Nether- 
lands (1580), 830 

Ordinance, Nineteenth, re slavery (1826), 
268; 2 of 1837, on criminal vagrancy, 
294; Forty-ninth, re native labour 
G828), 305; repealed (1867}, 305; 
Fiftieth (1828), 258, 290; effects of, 
29i> 293-4; repeal (1842), 294 
O^Reilly, Dowell, Attorney-General of 
Jamaica, opinion on Emancipation Act 
(1834), 271 n. 

Ormuz, emigrants from, settle Kilwa (r, 
A.D. 1020), 71 

Orpen, J. M., and constitution of Orange 
Free State (1854), 387 
Orphan Ghamber (i7th-i8th cent.), 130, 
154; functions transferred (1828), 255 
“Orphans” (1852-70), 401 
OvAmbo people (OvaMbo), 36, 39 
Overbeke, Arnout van, Gommissioner at 
Gape (1672), 126 

Owen, Gap tain W. N., at Delagoa Bay 
(1823), 453 

Paardeberg, engagements at (17, 27 Feb. 
1900), 602-3 

Paardekraal, see Krugersdorp 
Paarl, de, foundation of (1687), 131 
Pacaltsdorp, foundation of “Institution” 
at (1813), 289 

Pacheco, Duarte, commander and geo- 
grapher {c. 1504), 82 
PadrCes, stone pillars, 78 
Painting, in S.A., 872 
Paintings, rock, in S.A., 26-7 
Paiva, Affonso de, traveller (1487), 80 
Palaeontology, in S.A. , 869 
Palgrave, W. Goates, Gommissioner in 
Damaraland (1876), 471 
Palmer, William Waldegrave, 2nd Earl of 
Selborne, Under-Secretary for Golo- 
nies (1895), negotiations with Leyds 
(1897), 577; High Gommissioner 

(J 905 ‘'io)> 623; Selborne Memoran- 
dum (i Jan. 1907), 631 sqq. 
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Palo, Xosa chief (d. 1775), 160 
Panda, Zulu chief, and Getewayo (1861-72), 
444; death (1872), 472 
Pannevis, Arnoldus, Afrikaans movement 
(1872), 491 

Paper Money, see Currency 
Paris Missionary Society in Basutoland 
(1832), 301 ; see also Gasalis, E. 

Parker, Stafford, on diamond fields (1870- 

„ 433 

Partition of Cape Colony, see Separation 
Passes, regulations concerning (1809), 281; 
regulations on Eastern frontier (1828), 
305; Pass Law (1829), 290 
Paterson, John, member for Port Elizabeth 
(1851), 381; Separation ist leader 

(1875), 460 

Patta, Portuguese victory at (1589), 91-2 
Peace Negotiations (1902), 609-10 
Peace Preservation Act (1879), 503 
Pearson, Colonel Charles Kriight, com- 
mander in Zulu War (1879), 476, 477 
Pe9as da India (slaves), 103 
Pemba Island^ in ancient times, 64, 65 
“People’s Draft” for Gape constitution 
fiSso-i), 374 

Pereira, Manuel Gerveira, Governor in 
Angola (1604, 1617), 105, 106 
PeripluSy see Erythrean Sea 
Permissive Federation Act (1877), 481 
Perrin, — , Natal magistrate, and Bantu 
polygamy, 810 
Peterloo “Massacre”, 244 
Petty Cases, Court of, created (1683), 130 
Philip III, King of Spain and Portugal 
(1598-1621), 99 

Philip, Dr John, missionary, early life, 2^5; 
character, 245; appointed Superm- 
tendent (1818), 287; charges of (1821- 
4), 287; and missionaries, 283-4; and 
Commissioners of Enquiry (1823-4), 


Commissioners of Enquiry (1823-4), 
2i^7, 287; on Col. Bird, 249; and H. 
Rivers (1824), 249; Biographical Sketch 
o/", 251 ; agitation in London (1826-7), 


289; Researches in S.A. (1828), 289; 
and 50th Ordinance (1828), 258, 290; 
returns to Cape (1029), 291; libel 
trial ( 1 8qo) , 292 ; and Theopolis (1831), 
292; ana Sir B. D’Uiban, 293; (1834), 
309-10; enquiries into affairs of 
Kaffraria (1830-3), 307-8; invited by 
Moshesh (1832), 301; evidence re 
northward advance of Boers (1O33), 
308 ; advocates annexation ( 1 833) , 308 ; 
treaty with Waterboer (1834), 308; 
policy for Eastern frontier (1834), 
308-9; opinion on Kaffir War (1835), 
312; and annexation of Kaffir lands 
( 1 835) ,312; evidence before Aborigines 
Protection Committee (1836), 312 
Philippolis, foundation (r. 1825), 275, 299; 
disorders in (c. 1835), 316; lands 
abandoned by Adam Kok (1861), 409 
Phillips, (Sir) Lionel, reformer in Transvaal 
(1895), 580 


Phoenicians, narratives r^, untrustworthy, 
54j 58 ; and East Africa, 56 ; navigation 
of, 56; exclude Greeks from Atlantic 
voyages, 56-7 

Phyffer, Johannes, smuggler and wine 
merchant (c. 1700L 140 
Pietersburg, goldfield (1870), 781 
Pine, (Sir) Benjamin, Lt.-Govemor of 
Natal (1850-5, 1873-5), and Langali- 
balele (1873-5), 454-5 
Pinto, Major Serpa, opposes African Lakes 
Go. (1890), 535 

Pitt, William, Prime Minister, policy re 
Cape (1797-1802), i8p-92 
Placaats, collection of (1862), 831 ; promul- 
gation in S.A., case of (1912), 833; 
validity of, 861 sqq, 

Plettenbcrg, Joachim van, Governor of 
Gape ( 1 7 7 1 -85) , 1 47 ; agreements with 
Kaffirs (1778), 161, 295; troubles of 
(i779)» 157 

Pliny, the Younger, geographer, and 
monsoons, 64 

Pniel, commando at (1871), 440 
Polo, Marco, account of Msidagascar, 71-2 
Polybius, sails beyond the Senegal (after 
146 B.C.), 60 

Polygamy, polygyny, a^^iong Southern 
Bantu, 42, 810-11; see also Bushmen, 
Hottentots, Bantu 

Pomponius Mela, geographer (ist cent. 
A.D.), 62 

Pondoland, Chaka’s devastations (before 
1828), 301 ; portion annexed (1884 and 
1886), 505, 519; Protectorate (1885), 
505 > 5t9i annexed to Cape Colony 

(ife 4 )» 519 

Poor Laws, Committee on (1819), 223-4 
“Poor Whites”, 256; problems concerning 
(1920 on), 803 

Popham, Admiral Sir Home, sails for Cape 
(1805), 195, 196-7; expedition to 
Buenos Ayres (1806), 197 
Population, distribution in S.A. (1795), 
759; (1865), 771, 772; diversity of, 
in S.A. 0929 )» 846 

Port Elizabeth, foundation (1820), 238; 
progress of, 239; magistrate at (1825), 
2.^1 

Port h ranees, at mouth of Kowie River 
(1825), 241 

Port Grosvenor, East Pondoland (1885), 

5*9 

Port St John’s, Kaffraria, Prctorius 
threatens (1861), 410; (1860), 425; 
occupied (1878), 505; annexed (1884), 
5*9 

Porter, William, Attorney-General of Cape 
Colony (1848 on), 368, 376; declines 
Premiersnip of Cape Colony (Nov. 
1872), 487 

Ports, rivalry in Nat. Convention (1908-9), 
635 

Portugal, Portuguese, extent of discoveries 

(1460), 77; policy of secrecy, 79; 

63 
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Portugal {continued) 

sailing routes to Asia, s; policy in East 
Africa (early i6th cent.), 87, and Chap. 
IV passim; Delagoa Bay arbitration 
(1875), 453-4; Congo-Zambesi Agree- 
ment (1084), 520; claims (i886~ 
7)> 535; treaties with France and 
Germany (1886), 535; and offer to 
purchase Delagoa Bay (1890), 524; 
ultimatum to (1890), 535; convention 
(June 1891), 536; negotiations (1897), 
572, 577> (1898), 584; and Transvaal 
munitions (Aug. 1899), 597; Modus 
Vivendi (Dec. 1901), 614; convention 
(1909), 635; forces in East Africa 
(1917-18), 727-3 

Portuguese East Africa, and labour supply 
(1901), 614, 791 ; negotiations re Modus 
Vivendi (i9i3)> 75© 

Postal Services, in S.A., 765 
Potchefstroom, Adjunct Raad established 
(1841), 385; Raad at (1844), 386; 
abandoned by Potgieter (1845), 386; 
engagement at (16 Dec, 1880), 483 
Potgieter, Hendrik, trekker leader, com- 
mences trek (1836), 323; attacks 
Matabele (1837), 325; established at 
Potchefstroom (1841), 385; abandons 
Potchefstroom (1845), 386; founds 
republic at Schoemansdal (1848), 
386-7 

Pottinger, Sir Henry, Governor and High 
Commissioner of Cape Colony (1847), 

„ 338-9 

Prason, Cape, 66, 67 

Prasos da Coroa, owners of districts (i6th- 
17th cent,), 101-2 

Preference, Colonial, on Cape wines (1800- 
60), 762; see also Imperial Preference 
Prerogative, importance in government of 
Gape Colony (1834), 359 
Press, in Cape Colony, Somerset and the 
suppression of the (1823-4), 248-9; 
(1825-6), 253-4; gains freedom ( 1 8281, 
254 ; liberty of, in S,A. Republic ( 1 897), 
575-7 ; see also Newspapers 
Prester John, disputed situation of Land of, 
79; envoy of (1452), 79 
Pretoria, Convention of (3 Aug. 1881), 
485-6 ; Transvaal seeks amendment of 
Convention (1883), 509; occupation 
of (5 June 1900), 604 
Pretorius, Andries W, J., trekker leader, 
battles with Zulus (1838), 327-8; 
leads Boers in Natal (1840-3), 385-6; 
at Potchefstroom (1844-9), 387 
Pretorius, Marthinus W., President of S.A. 
Republic (1857-60, 1864-71), of 

Orange Free State (1860-3), drafts 
constitution for S,A. Republic, 389; 
and apprenticeship system, 401; 
attempts to form union with Orange 
Free State (1857), 402; elected 
President of Orange Free State (i860),' 
409; and Transvaal Presidency (i860). 


Pretorius, Marthinus {continued) 

414-15; difficulties of (1867-9), 425; 
and Tati goldfield, 451 ; and diamond 
fields dispute (1869-71), 435, 438-9; 
elected to Transv^ executive (Dec. 
1880), 483 

Prices, fixing of, by Netherlands East India 
Go. (i7th-i8th cent.), 127 
Prieska, rismg (1899-1900), 603 
Pringle, Thomas, description of arrival 
of 1820 settlers, 237, 244; and founding 
of newspaper (1823-4), 248 

article on English emigrants (May 
1824), 249; attempts to found a 
Society (1824), 250; letters from 
Fairbaim (1825), 253-4 
Prinsloo, Hendrik, at Slachter *s Nek (1815), 
214 

Prinsloo, Gen. M., capture of (1900), 
604 

Prinsloo, Willem, pioneer (1771), 148; 

insurrection of (1798-9), 185 
Printing, beginning of, in S.A., 851 
Procedure, legal, m Gape Colony (early 
19th cent.), 836 

Proclamation, re Land tenure (1813), 208 
Progressive Association, Transvaal (1903- 
6), 623 

Progressive Party, in Cape Colony (1896), 
565; disputes among (1903-7), 629; 
at election (1904), 616 
Proot, Nicolas, report on Gape (1648), 1 13, 
114 

“ Prophets among Xosas (1818), 297 
Protectorates, Customs (1910), 671; effect 
of World War upon, 675; government 
of (1930), 673; Union of S.A. and, 
639; conditions of transfer to Union 
(j933)» 873; see also Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland, Swaziland 
Provinces, established by Act of Union 
(1909)7 635-6; Executive Committees 
in, 642; Councils of, 649-50; see also 
Union of S.A. 

Prudentey French frigate, capture of (1799), 
18^ 

Ptolemies, Dynasty of, commerce in Red 
Sea, 59 

Ptolemy, Claudius, geographer (r. 150 a.d.), 
Geography of Africa, 65-8; and Nile, 
65 ; longitudes of, 65 ; location of places 
unreliable, 67; identification of his 
names, 68; idea of an enclosed Indian 
Ocean, 69 

Ptolemy Euergetes II (146 b.cJ, 60 
Punishment Act, Cape of Good Hope 
(1836), 316, 383 

Punt, Land of, according to the Egyptians, 
54 

Pygnues, Greek notions of, 62 

Chieen Adelaide Province, formation ( 1 836) , 
311; abandonment (1836), 314 
Qjiit-Rent tenure, 842 
Quthing, confiscation of (1880), 480 
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Raad, Adjunct (1841), 385; Potchefstroom 
(1844), 386; see also Volksraad 
Raci^bm, revival of (1914-18), 732-3 
Railways, of Gape Colony purchased by 
Government (1872), 488; extension of 
(1874), 488; (1870-85), 451; (1883- 
95)> 522-3, 524; construction acceler- 
ated by aiamond discoveries, 778-9; 
rate policy in Gape Colony (1880 on), 
779; in Natal (1880 on), 780; projects 
(1889), 540; to the Rand (1886-98), 
785, 786; Central South African Rail- 
ways (1902), 617; fall in receipts and 
consequences ( 1 903) , 6 1 g ; rates ( 1 902- 
6), 792-3; construction (1902-8), 793; 
agreement (Feb. 1905), ^1-2; de- 
feated 632; division of traffic ^1907), 
631-2; in National Convention (1908^, 
635; policy after Union (1910 on), 
795; in Rhodesia, 788 
Rarabe, Xosa chief (d. 1781), 160, 297 
Ravasco, Ruy, commander (1504), 89 
Ravenstein, E. G,, critical account of Dias’ 
voyages, 81 

Read, James, missionary ^1830), 2Q0 sqq. 
Rebellion, of Barbier (1739), 147; of 
frontier farmers (1795), 163; (1914- 
15), causes of, 715; numbers engaged, 
718 

Recognitie, i.e. payment for a loan farm, 

151 

Red Sea, see Erythrean Sea 
Reform Act (U.K., 1832), effect in Cape 
Colony, 359 

Reform Committee, Reformers, in Trans- 
vaal, and Jameson Raid (1895-6), 
563-4; arrest (1896), 568; trial (1B96), 

569 

Registration of Title, Placaat re (8 July 
1686), 831-2 

Reichel, Johann Friedrich, missionary 
(1787), 162 

Reitz, F. W. (senior), nominated for Cape 
Council (1850), 373 

Reitz, F. W., judge, supports Afrikander 
Bond (1881), 507 ; President of Orange 
Free State (1889-95), policy of (1888- 
9)j 525; Stale Secretary of S.A. Re- 
public (1898), [*,85; franchise pro- 
posals (Aug. 1899' , 596; and peace 
negotiations (May 1902), 610-11 
Religion, Batavian policy and, 194-5 
Religious Beliefs, of Bushmen, 27; Hotten- 
tots, 33-4; Southern Bantu, 48-50 
Repatriation, funds for (1902), 617; 

management of (1902), 617 
Representative Government, Cape petition 
for (1841), 365; arguments for (1841- 
6), 365-6; report on (1849), 372, see 
also Gape Colony, Government (1853); 
in Transvaal and Orange Free State, 
Lyttelton constitutions (1904), 623-4 
Republics, the Boer, status of (1871), 440; 
see also Orange Free State, Transvaal, 
South African Republic 


Reserves, Native, on Zwartkops River 
(1801), 187; policy ofde Mist (1803- 
5), 194; in Rhodesia, 670; see also 
Hottentots, Institutions; Glen-Grey 
Act; Land, Native 

Resident Magistrates, replace landdrosts 
(1828, 1834), 256 
Responsible Government; 

In Cape Colony, motion for (1855), 3^0 ; 
(i86(^, 412; demand for (i86i on), 
436; Granville and demand for (1869), 
427; agitation for (1871-2), 441 sqq,; 
arguments for (1871), 445; deoates on 
(1872), 447-8; Act for (1872), 448 
In Natal, movement for (1890-3), 
5^1-2; initiated (July 1893), 541 
In Transvaal, agitation for (1903-5), 
622-3 

In Southern Rhodesia, movement for 
(192 1 -2), 667-8; initiated (1923), 668 
Retief, Piet, trekker leader, quarrels with 
Stockenstrom (1837), 324; rules trek- 
kers (1837-8), 324-5; opinions on 
native labour (c. 1837), 293; and Zulus 
(1837-8), 324-5; death of (6 Feb. 
1838), 325 

Revenue and Expe diture, in Cape Colony 
i795)» 781; (1795-1802), 180-1; 

1795-1860), 763; local (1828), 256; 
first publication of accounts (1831), 
257; see also under Cape Colony, 
Orange Free State, Transvaal, S.A. 
Republic, Natal, Rhodesia (Southern) 
Rey, Gen. J. H. de la, see de la Rey 
Rhapta, East Africa mart, 66 
Rheede tot Drakenstein, Hendrik Adriaan 
van, Comm.-Gen. at Cape (1685), 
instructions of, 1 3 1 ; and slavery ( 1 686) , 
262 

Rhenish Missionary Society, appeals for 
British protectorate of Damaraland 
(1868), 471 

Rhenoster River, Pretorius at (1857), 402 
Rhodes, Cecil John, arrival in S.A. (1871), 
450; on diamond fields (1871 on), 
775-6; enters Gape Assembly (1880), 
494; ideas of, 510-11; and Imperial- 
ism, 510-1 1 ; and the Imperial factor, 
521; and Afrikander Bond, 51 1; 
^fiance with Hofmeyr (1883), 497, 
544; in Be«:huanaland (1884), 512; 
supersedes Mackenzie (1884), 513; 
conference at Fourteen Streams (Jan. 
1885), 513; results of Bechuansdand 
policy (1885), 514; and De Beers Co. 
(1888), 525-^; and Rand goldfields 
(1888), 526; and Lobengula (1888), 

532- 3; scheme for B.S.A. Go., 532; 
Matabele concessions, 788; and occu- 
pation of Matabeleland (1889 on), 

533- 4; formation of B.S.A. Co. (1889), 
533; Premier of Cape Colony (1890), 

41, 544; railway and customs policy 
1884-90), 521; reconstructs ministry 
1893), 545; influence and policy of 

63-2 
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Rhodes, Cecil John {continued) 

^1890-5), 552; in Matabeic War 
(1893), 538; attempts to purchase 
Delagoa Bay (1890-4), 524; plans in 
Bechuanaland (1894-5), 558^; and 
reforms in Transvaal (1895), 557-9; 
plans for rising (1895), 560; and news 
of Jameson Raid, 563; position of 
(1896), 570; in Rhodesia (1896), 
571-2; resigns directorship of B.S.A. 
Go. (1896), 571; welcome in Gape 
Colony (1897), 574; and House of 
Commons Committee (1897), 574; 
and rights of B.S.A. Go. (1898), 663; 
federation schemes (1897-9), 580-1; 
and Bechuanaland Protectorate ( 1 898) , 
580; plans of (1897-9), 580-1; and 
Milner (1897-9), 581; in London 
(Nov. 1898), 588; and Transvaal 
franchise (1899), 594; rejoins Board 
of B.S.A. Go., 586; death of (26 March 
1902), 615; estimate of, 615-16 

Rhodes, Gol. Frank, reformer in Johannes- 
burg (1898), 560 

Rhodesia, climate of, 5; name originated 
(1895), 534; significance of occupation, 
538; results of Jameson Raid (1896), 
571; situation in (1897), 581; Order- 
in-Gouncil (Oct. 1898), 586; natives 
in, under B.S.A. Go., 670-1 ; economic 
beginnings, 788; economic develop- 
ment (1902 on), 804-5 

Rhodesia, Northern, description of, 669; 
government of, 669; and B.S.A. Co. 
(1917-23), 669; transfer to Grown 
(1924), 670 

Rhodesia, Southern, Legislative Council 
established (1898), 662; reform of 
( 1 904) , 663 ; political conditions ( 1 902- 
9), 629; Declaration of Policy (1907L 
663; and National Convention ^1908), 
634, 638; and South Africa Act (1909), 
664; Order-in-Council (1911), 664; 
Supplemental Charter (1915), 665; 
judgment of Privy Council (1918), 
655-fi; Commission re claims of B.S.A. 
Go. (1919), 666; responsible govern- 
ment movement (1920), 666; Buxton 
Committee on constitution (1921), 
667 ; and Union of S. A. (1921), 667-8 ; 
referendum (1922), 668; constitution 
(1923), 668 ; material progress ( 1 898- 
1924), 668-9; mining, 669 

Rhyneveld, H. van, fiscal in Cape Colony, 
report re coloured people (1801), 277 

Ricbccck (Riebeek, Riebeck), Jan van, 
instructions of (1652), 1 14; first report 
(1652), 1 15; promoted to Commander 
at Gape (1654), 130; recommends 
colonisation of Cape (1655), 116; and 
introduction of slaves (1654), 262; 
agreement with first colonists (1657), 
118-19; forbids cattle trade (1658), 
120; orders re wheat prices (1658), ' 
121; leaves Cape (1662), 125 


Ripon, Marquess of, see Robinson, George 
Frederick 

Rivers, Henry, landdrost at Grahamstown 
(1824), 250, 252 
Rix-dollar, 763-4 

Roads, construction of (1807-53), 765; 
Road Boards establish^ (1842), 364; 
Commissioners of Public Roam, Cen- 
tral Board (1845), 765 
Roberts, Sir Frederick (later Lord and 
Earl), in Afghanistan {1879), 478; 
sent to Transvaal (Feb. 1881), 484; 
Gommander-in-Ghief in S.A. (1899), 
602; negotiations with Boers (June 
1900), 604; leaves Sj\. (Nov. 1900), 
605 

Robinson, George Frederick, ist Marquess 
of Ripon , Secretary of S tate for Colonics 
(1892-5), and Swaziland (1^3-4), 
529; and Uitlanders (1894), 55^ 
Robinson, Sir Hercules Aater Lord Ros- 
mead). Governor of Gape Colony and 
High Commissioner (1881-9 
1895-7), Basutoland award (1881), 
480, 504; and Bechuanaland (1883-4), 
512; and B.S.A. project (1889), 533; 
and Imperialism (1889), 49 71 re- 
appointment (1895), 558; and 

Rhodes’s schemes (1895), 560-1; and 
Jameson Raid (1895-fi), 561, 563-4; 
and results of J ameson Raid ( 1 896) , 568 
Robinson, (Sir) John, and responsible 
government in Natal (1893), 541-2 
Roc, the, (rukh), fabulous bird described 
by Marco Polo, 72 

Rogers, Sir Frederick (later Lord Blach- 
ford). Permanent Under-Secretary for 
Colonies (1859-71), 436 
Roman Catholics, in Cape Colony, tolera- 
tion granted (1830), 364; see also 
Church 

Roman-Dutch Law, see Law, Roman- 
Dutch 

Romans, geographical concepts of Africa 
(3rd-ist cent, b.c.), 60 
Roodewal, engagement at (10 April 1902), 
609 

Roos, Tielman, “Patriot” leader, position 

of (1779). 157-8 

Roos, Tichnan, 2md World War (1914-19), 

645 

Rorke’s Drift, defence of (Jan. 1879), 
476-7 

Rose-Innes, James, Superintendent of 
Education (1839), 855 
Rosmead, ist Lord, see Robinson, Sir 
Hercules 

Round Table Groups, and Imperial 
federation (1916), 751 
Rovuma River, discovery of (c. 1622), too 
Rudd, G. D., on diamond fields (1875), 
776; concession from Lohengula 
(1888), 532, 537 

Russia, and cesaon of Cape Colony (1815), 
212; and S.A. Republic (1898), 582 
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Rustenburg, capitulation at (1795), 174 
Ruwenzori, see Mountains of the Moon 
Ryneveld, William S. van, fiscal at Cape 
(1800), 189; and settlement at Algoa 
Bay (1797), 202 

Sabaeans, 53-4 
Sailing routes, round Africa, 3 
St Helena, island, 2; discovery (1501), 83; 
watering place (17th cent.), 113; 
occupied hy Netherlands East India 
Go. (1633), 1 14; exile of Napoleon I 
(1815-21), 229 

St Lucia Bay, treaty with Panda ( 1 843) ,519; 
Transvaal and (1861), 410; Germany 
and (i 88.!0, 518; annexed by Great 
Britain (18 June 1884), 519, 547 
St Paul de Loanda, founded (1575), 103 
Sahara Desert, 2 ; obstacle to movement in 
ancient times, 51-2 ; Ptolemy’s account 
of (c. A.D. 150), 68; Arab knowledge of, 

74 

Salaita Hill, engagement at (Feb. 1916), 725 
Saldanha, Agoada de, see Table Bay 
Saldanna, Antonio, commander (1503), 38 
Saldanha Bay, 3 ; surrender of E)utch fleet 

. (1796), 176 

Salisbury, Fort (Rhodesia), British flag 
hoisted (12 Sept. iSgoj, 534 
Salisbury, Marquess of, see Cecil, Robert 
Sambana, chief, Transvaal agreement with 
(1887), 526; territory included in 
British sphere of influence (Feb. 1888), 

527 

Sambili, Queen of Amatongaland, appeals 
to Great Britain (1887), 526-7; agree- 
ment with (1887), 527; territory in- 
cluded in British sphere of influence 
(Feb. 1888), 527 

Samuel Isaac, Namaqua chief (1905), 701 
Sandawe, people, language of, 22 
Sandile, chief of Amaxosa, 304; rebellion 
of (1877), 469; suppressed (1878), 470 
Sandfontein, engagement at (Sept. 1914), 
712 

Sand River Convention (1852), 388 
Sao Braz, Agoada de, see Mossel Bay 
Sao Jorge da Mina, see Elmina 
Sao Thom6 Island, slave entrepot (i6th 
cent.), 96 

Sardinha, Manuel, Dominican friar {c, 
1628), 100 

Scab Act (1894), 544 

Scanlen, (Sir) Thomas, descended from 
Albany settler, 243; Premier of Cape 
Colony (1881-4), 494 i Bechuana- 
land (1883), 512; fall of ministry 
(1884), 495 

Schlickman, — , von, filibuster (1876), 463 
Schmidt, Cieorg, pioneer Moravian mis- 
sionary (1737-44), :55, 276 
Schoeman, Stephanus, attempts coup a etat 
(i860), 415 

Schoemansdal, republic founded at (1848), 

337 


Schreiner Gottlieb, missionary (r. 1820), 
283 

Schreiner, Olive, ncwelist (“Ralph Iron”, 

1883), 863-4 

Schreine* , W. P., Attorney-General of 
Cape Colony (1893-6), leads Cape 
House (1895), 565; Premier of Cape 
Colony (189^1900), 586; and Bloem- 
fontein Conference (1899), 591 ; defeat 
of ministry (June 1900), 604; defends 
Dinizulu (1908), 628; resigns from 
National Convention U908), 634 
Science in S.A., Scientific ^cieties, 871 
Scotland, cultural influence in S.A., 847 
Scott, John, Lt.-Gov. of Natal ( 1 856-64), 409 
Scat of Government, proposed removal 
from Cape Town (184^55), 380-1 
Sebastian, King of Portugal (i 557-78)? 97 
Secession, Right of, 755 
Sechele, Chief of Bakwena, war with 
Transvaal (1852), 399, 400 
Segregation policy (1809), 202, 658-9; 

see also Glen-Grey Act 
Seitz, Theodor, Gov. of German South- 
West Africa (1914), 704, 709 
Sekgoma, chief ofBechuana (1923-5), 672 
Sekukuni (Secocoeni), chief of Bapedi, 
war with (i8y6), 463-4; revolt of 
(1877-8), 468 

Selborne, 2nd Earl of, see Palmer 
Selborne Memorandum (i Jan. 1907), 
631 sqq, 

Selous, F. C., and occupation of Matabele- 
land (1899), 533-4 

Sena, Arabs at [c. a.d. 1020), 71; church 
at (i6th cent.), 93; captain of (17th 
cent.), loi ; rivers of Sena, source of 
gold (17th cent.), 100 
Senate, of Union of S.A., 636, 67S 80; and 
money bills, 681-2; control of, 683; see 
also Union of S.A., Parliament 
Senegal River, discovery of (6th cent, b.c.), 
57 . 

Separation, see Eastern Province 
Serpa Pinto, see Pinto 
Settlement, density of, in S.A., 5; dis- 
persion of (c. 1700), 135; extent of 
(1743), 148, 152; advance of (1778- 
1847), 295; direction of, 295; diverted 
to north, 298; sparseness of, in north 
(1825), 298; drives out natives in 
north {c. 1828), 300 

Settlers, the 1820, Chap, ix passim; con- 
ditions of emigration scheme, 235; 
selection of emigrants, 236 ; numbers of, 
236; voyage of, 236; nationalities 
among, 238-9; crop failures. 239, 241 ; 
rations of, 240, 241 ; Kaflir attacks 
upon, 240; dispersal of (1823), 241; 
ivory trade, 242 ; wool trade, 242 ; 
influence of previous native policy on, 
304, 769; the 1820 Settlers Memorial 
Association, 799 

Shangaans tribe (AmaTshangana), 36; 
raids of (1868-9), 4^5 
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Shangani River, battle at (1893), 537 
Sheba mine, discovery of (1886), 526, 781 
Sheep, at Gape (1705), 139; merino, 
mtr eduction of (1818), 768^; produc- 
tion (1865), 771; in Basutoland, 673; 
growth in numbers (1870-1921), 790; 
see also Wool 

Shepstone, (Sir) Theophilus, (Somtseu), 
native policy of, 455, 547-8; and 
extension of influence of Natal (1861), 
409 ; plan to annex Basutoland to 
Natal (1865-7), 419-21; annexation 
of Transvaal (1877), 462 sqq.y 465-6; 
and Getewayo (1877), 473, 475; and 
Zulu settlement (1879), 479; recall 
(1879), 481 

Shillinge, Andrew, Captain of East India 
Co., at Gape (1620), 113 
Shipping Conference, attacks on (1886- 
i9io)» 794; after Union (1910), 796 
Shipping Services to S.A. (1795-1855), 
765-6 ; see also Mail Contracts 
Shooting, skill of Boers in, 1 34 
Sidmouth, ist Viscount, see Addington, 
Henry 

Sierra Leone, visit of Hanno {c. 500-480 
B.G.), 58 

Sigananda, Zulu chief, in rebellion (1906), 
627 

Sikonyela, chief of Mantatees {c. 1836), 302 
Silveira, Gon^alo, Jesuit missionary 
(1560-1), 93-4; martyrdom of (1561), 
93 

Silver Mines, in Angola, 99^100 
Simon Koper, Namaqua chief (1905), 701 
Simond, Pierre, French pastor (1694), 846 
Simonstown, dockyard at, 649 
Sirayo, Zulu chief (1878), 473 
Slachter’s Nek (1815), 2i^sqq,y 286 
Slave Trade (i6th cent.), 96; in Angola 
ri7th-i8th cent.), 109; in East Africa 
(iSth-igth cent.), no; importation 
from East Africa refused (1798), 183; 
at Delagoa Bay {c. 1800), 301 ; Aboli- 
tion Aci (1807), 265 

Slavery, Slaves, at the Cape, Chap, xi 
passim; in Angola (i6th-i7th cent.), 
103; introduction to Cape (1658), 

1 19, 262; on farms of W. A. v. d. Stel 
{c, 1700), 138; Malay (i8th cent.), 
149; register of (i7th-i8th cent.), 
263; number at Cape (1700-8), 263; 
manumission (1682, 1708, 1823), 263, 
267-8; importation (1795-8), 265; 
condition of personal slaves ( 1 8th cent.) , 
263; of country slaves (i8th cent.), 
264; mechanical trades and (i8th 
cent.), 263; flogging (i8th cent.), 264; 
religion (i8th cent.), 264; economics 
of ( 1 8th cent.), 26^-5; (1820-33), 271 ; 
number in Gape Colony (1795), 163; 
restriction of slave population, 266; 
at Congress of Vienna (1815), 213; 
treatment of ( 1 8 1 3-1 4) , 2 1 3 ; registra- 
tion (1816), 26b; proclamation re 


Slavery {continued) 

fi8 March 1823), 267; Protection of 
(1816-33), 266-7; restrictions (1800- 
23), 267; laws re (1823), 267; (1826), 
268; (1830-1), 268-9; condition {c. 
1830), 269-70; in Albany Settlement 
(ifeo), 267; opinions of Gape farmers 
on (c. 1830), 269-70; missionaries 
repudiate [c. 1800), 276-7; emancipa- 
tion proposals (1823-32), 270; Aboli- 
tion Act (1833), 270; opinion at Cape 
on Abolition Act (1833-4), 272 ; ruling 
of Attorney-General of Jamaica on 
1834), 271; completion of abolition 
I Dec. 1838), 273; slave compensa- 
tion (1833-40), 270-2; Gape (pinion 
on, 271-2; number in Gape Colony 
( 1 826-33) , 2 7 1 -2 ; in Transvaal ( 1 852- 
70), 401; accusations against Boer 
republics (1870), 436; (1877), 463 
Sluysken, Abraham Josias, Commissioner- 
General at Cape (1793-5), 160, 172-3 
Smallpox, epidemics (1713, 1755), 146 
Smartt, (Sir) Thomas, and suspension of 
Gape constitution (1901), 615; at 
National Convention (1908), 634; 
joins S.A. party (1920), 646 
Smith, Rev. Alexander, of Uitenhage 
^ (1821), 251 

Smith, Colonel (Sir) Harry G. W., Governor 
of Cape Colony and High Commis- 
sioner (1847-52), ride of (1835), 310; 
and D’Urban’s frontier system (1836- 
7), 314, 315; and constitutional 

reform (1848), 369-70, 372; and anti- 
convict agitation (1848-9), 370-1 ; and 
nomination of unofficial members 
(1850-1), 373; and removal of seat of 
government (1851), 381; and separa- 
tion of Gape Colony (1851), 381; in 
Transorangia (1847 on), 338 sqq.; and 
Kaffir war ( 1 850 on) , 342 sqq . ; recall 
of (1852), 349-50 
Smith, Dr, traveller (1836), 316 
Smithfield, Orange Free State, meeting at 

(1855). 396 

Smuts, General Jan G., State- Attorney of 
S.A. Republic (1898), 585; enters 
Government of S.A. Republic (1898), 
565; and joint enquiry (Aug. 1899), 
595; at Modderfontein (Jan. 1901), 
605; and peace negotiations (May 
1902), 610; National Convention 

(1908), 634; and Rand strikers (1913), 
748; Commander-in-chief in East 
Africa (1916), plans of, 725 sqq.\ leaves 
for Europe, 728; and S.A. party 
ri9i9-2oL 645; Premier of Union 
(1919-24), 645-6; and War Cabinet 
(191^17), 751-2; Peace treaties 

(i9t9)> 753; League of Nations (1919), 
753-4; (1921), 757; suggests inclusion 
of Southern Rhodesia in Union (1921), 
667; on Dominion, status (1921), 750; 
at Imperial Conference (1921), 75^7 
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Sobhuza II, Swazi chief (1912), 672 
Socotra, island, 64, 91 
Sofala, proposed identification with Ophir, 
54; foundation by Arabs (c. a.d. 950), 
71; trade of (15th cent.), 86; Portu- 
guese occupation of (1505), 89-90, 91 
Solinus, geographer (3rd cent, a.d.), 70 
Soloraon, King of Judah, 54 
Solomon, (Sir) Richard, drafts Treaty of 
Vereeniging (May 1902), 61 1; revises 
Transvaal legislation (190 1-2), 613; 
Lt .-Governor of Transvaal (1905), 
624 

Solomon, Saul, member for Gape Town 
(1856), 382 

Somaliland, Greek knowledge of, 54; (after 
448 B.C.), 58-9, 64 

Somerset, Lord Charles, Governor of Cape 
Colony (1814-29), Chap, xxi passim; 
suggested as Governor of Gape Colony 
(1806), 199, 2ogsqq.; arrival at Gape 
Town (1814), 209-10; lack of principle 
in money matters, 210; character of, 
210; and economy at Gape ^i8r6), 
21^6-17; report on Zuurveld (1817), 
222; and Hottentot Institutions (1819), 
287; and 1820 Settlers, 226, 2^0; report 
re Pringle, 248; placard against, 250; 
Dutch colonists and (1824), 25 1 ; attacks 
Dr Philip (1824), 251; visits Albany 
(1825), 252; recall of (1825), 252 
Somerset, Lt.-Gol. Henry, and the “Blun- 
dering Commando” (1825), 306, 310 
Somerset East, first settlement near (1771), 
148; foundation of (1824), 241 
Sonderend River, see Zonder Einde 
Sotho-Chwana peoples, classification of, 
36 

Sousa de Meneses, Diogo de, commander 
(c. 1630), 100 

Sousa, Fernao de. Governor of Angola 
(c. 1630), 106 

Sousa, Gon^alo de, explorer (1490), 95 
South Africa, see Africa, South 
South Africa Act (1877), see Permissive 
Federation Act 

South Africa Act (1909), see Union of South 
Africa 

South African Academy, foundation of 

(1909)5 859 

South African College, ■ oundation of ( 1 829) , 
255.650-1.855 

South African Constabulary, 617, 619 
South African League (1898), 579; agita- 
tion of (1898), 588-9 

South African Literature, definition of, 
862; Poetry in English, 862-3, in 
Afrikaans, 865-6; Prose, in English, 
863-4, Afrikaans, 866-^ 

South African Party, formed from Afri- 
kander Bond (1903)5 630; majority 
(1907), 630; negotiations with Nation- 
alists (1920), 645;-6; (1921), p5; 
joined by Unionists (1920), 64 j; 
majority (1921), 755 


South African Republic, title (1853), 388; 
constitution (1856), 388^; railway 
and customs policy (1884-90), 522-3; 
see also Transvaal 

South African War (1899-1902), 598-611 ; 
conditions and problems of, 599-601 ; 
character of rival armies, 599-600; 
change in character of (Sept.-Nov. 
1900), 605; number engaged in second 
phase (1901), 607 ; foreign powers and, 
602, 603; Germany and, 602, 603; 
losses in, 6 1 1 12; economic dislocation, 

790 

South America, Dundas and Spanish 
colonies in (1804-6), 197 
Southey, (Sir) Richard, 243; Colonial 
Secretary of Cape Colony (1868), 434; 
and annexation of Griqualand West 
(1871), 447; declines Premiership of 
Cape Colony (1872), 487; Lt.-Gover- 
nor of Griqualand West (1873), 452 
South-West Africa, German (1884-1914), 
Chap. XXVI passim; railway concessions 
1884), 518; German advance in 
1883-5), ^i^sqq.; periods in historyof, 
702 ; colonial troops in, 702 ; European 
losses in native wars, 702 ; Schutzgebiet, 
definition of 703 n.; constitution 
(1909), 703; Landeshauptmann, 702; 
Boer immigration, 704-5; native 
economy, 704; population (1875- 
1900), 694; (1909), 703-4; War in, 
German forces in (1914), 718; diffi- 
culties of campaign (1914-15), 718-19; 
surrender, July 1915, 721; mandate 
for (1920), 660; administration (1915- 
25), 661 ; education in (192 1-5), 661 ; 
Act for government of (1925), 661; 
naturalisation of Germans (^924), 661 
Sovereignty, in Berlin Act based on occupa- 
lion (1885), 520 

Spee, Admiral Count Maximilian von, 
clanger of his squadron to Cape ( 1 9 t 4) , 
7^2 

Spheres of Influence, principle of, in Berlin 
Act (1885), 520 

Spion Kop, engagement at ( 1 900) , 602 
Spoor Law (1817), 306 
Sprigg, (Sir) J. Gordon, Premier of Cape 
Colony (1878-81), 470, 489; and 
Basutoland, 480; failure of ministry 
( 1 880-1), A93-4; premier (1886-90L 
defeat of, 541; premier (1896-8), 
565; premier (1900-4), 604; and 
proposed suspension of Cape Colony 
constitution (190 1-2), 615-16; and 
Imperial Preference, 739, 740 
Squatting, Native, in Transvaal, 658 
Stadholder, see William V 
Stanford, Sir Walter, 243 
Stanley, Edward G. S., Lord (afterwards 
14th Earl of Derby), Secretary of State 
for Colonies (1841-5), 366 
Stanley, Edward Henry, 15th Earl of 
Derby, Secretary of State for Colonies 
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Stanley, Edward Henry (continued) 

(1^82-5), Conventions of Pretoria 
and London (1883-4), 

Bechuanaland (1884), 512 
Stanley, Henry Morton, commences 
African exploration (1871), 449 
States-General of the Netherlands, and the 
defence of the Gape (1793), 

Statutes of India (1715, 17^), 832 
Steen berg, engagement at (1795), 173 
Stellaland, Republic of, formally estab- 
lished (6 Aug. 1883), 512; annexed to 
Transvaal (1884), 510 
Stellenbosch, foundation of (1679), 129; 
fair at (1686), 129 

Stephen, (Sir) James, Permanent Under- 
secretary for Colonies (1836-47), 289, 


Stewart, Robert, Viscount Castlereagh, 2nd 
Marquis of Londonderry, Secretary of 
State for War and Colonies (1805, 
1807-9), Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
f 1 8 1 2-22 ) , and strategical value of Cape 
(1807), 200; and Governor Caledon 
(1809), 201; and Holland (1814), 21 1; 


and Dutch colonies (1814), 21 1; and 
Cape at Congress of Vienna (1815), 
212-13 

Steyn, Marthinus Theunis, President of 
Orange Free State (1896-1902), and 
South African union (1896), 542; 
policy of (*896), 566, 570; Bloem- 
fontein Conference (1899), 591-2; 
opposed to peace (May 1902), 610-1 1 ; 
disaffection of (1912 on), 71 1 

Stockenstrom, (Sir) Andries, early life, 
256; Landdrost of Graaff-Reinet 
( 1815-28) , 256 ; Commissioner-Gen- 
eral for eastern districts (1828-33), 
300; Lt. -Governor of Eastern Province 
fi836L 314; quarrel with Piet Relief 
(1837), 324; treaties of (1836-7), 315- 
16; and Sir H. Smith (1850), 373; 
nominated for Cape Council (1850), 
373; Judge of Land Court in Griqua- 
land West (1875), 452 

Strabo, geographer, on voyages of Eudoxus, 
61-2; his geographical concept of 
Africa, 62 

Stracey, E., urges emigration (1819), 235 

Stranoloopers, 22 

Strikes, on the Witwatersrand (1913-14), 

654 

Strubbers, L. G. H., Judge in “Black 
Circuit” (1812), 285 

Struben, F. and H. W., prospectors, dis- 
cover Witwatersrand gold deposits 
(1886), 526 

Stuurman, Hottentot** prophet ” ( 1^4), 700 

Suez Canal, effect of opening (1869), 442, 


Suffren Saint-Tropez, P. A. de. Admiral, 
at Cape (1781), 158 

Sugar Planting, Natal (i88o on), 780; 
(1910-27), 798 


Sumptuary Laws ( 1 755) ,147 
Suzerainty, in Conventions of Pretoria 
(1881) and London (1884), 509-10; 
interpretation of (1897-9), 578, 588, 


595, 596 

Swakopmund, captured (Jan. 1915), 7 i 3 > 


Swazi, people, 35; raids of (1868), 425 
Swaziland, independence guaranteed 
(1884), 527; Boer advance in (1887 
on), 526-8; Joint Commission (1889L 
528; projected railway (1890), 520; 
Convention re (1890), 528; denuncia- 
tion of ( 1 893) , 529 ; Convention ( 1 894) , 
529; protectorate of S.A. Republic 
(1895), 529; negotiations re (1898), 
585; and Act of Union (1909), 639; 
economic condition, 674; concessions 
in, 674; Europeans in, 674 
Sweden, and Gape Colony (1814), 21 1- 
12 

Swellendam, origin of name (1743), 148; 

foundation (1745), 147 
Swellengrebel, Hendrik, Governor of Cape 
Colony (1739-51), 147 
Synod, Irregular at Cape Town (1817), 
286; importance of (c. 1840), 364; 
see also Church 


Table Bay, Agoada de Saldanha, first 
entered (1503), 88; landing of van 
Riebeeck (6 April 1652), 114 
Table Mountain, first climbed (1503), 88 
Tabora, operations round (1916), 727-8 
Tait, Peter, emigration scheme of (1817), 

234 

Talana Hill, engagement (10 Oct. 1899), 
601 

Tambookies, see Tembu 
Tancred, Rev. Dr Augustus Joseph, com- 
mittal by House (1854), 379 
Tanga, attack on (Nov. 1915), 725; 

occupied (1916), 726 
Tariffs, see Customs 
Tarshish, voyages of Phoenicians, 54 
Tas, Adam, memorial of (1705^), 141, 
144 

Tati River, gold discoveries at (1867-9), 
425-6, 451 

Tavaita, engagement at (12 Feb. 1916), 
725; occupied (10 March 1916), 726 
Taxation, Local, in S.A. (1795-1860), 

Teka-T^dungo, Portuguese victory at ( 1 583) , 
104 

Telegraphs, of Cape Colony, purchased 
by Government (1872), 488; need of 
direct cable to Cape (1877), 479 
Tembe, King of, cedes southern shore of 
Delagoa Bay (1823), 453 
Tembu, people, 39; incursions of (1820), 

Tcmbu?and, permission to annex refused 
(1877), 453; annexed to Gape Colony 
(1885), 505, 519; administration, 505 
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Tcte, Portuguese at (1531), 301 ; church at 
( 1 6 th cent.)) 93 

Thaba Bosigo, occupied by Moshesh {c. 
1830), 301; treaty of (April 1866), 
420 

Theatre in S.A., 852 

Theopolis, institution (1819), 279; en- 
croachment on (1831), 292; protest of 
(i 835)> 293 

Thesiger, Lt.-Gen. (later Lord Chelmsford), 
Zulu War (1879), 446-7, 466-7, 469; 
victory at Ulundi (4 July 1879), 478-9 
Thom, Dr George, and London Missionary 
Society at Cape (r. 1817), 286 
Thompson, Francis, and Lobengulas’ 
treaty (1888), 532 
Tijdschrift, newspaper (1823), 248 
Timbuktu, visited by Ibn Batutu (1353), 74 
TimeSy The, newspaper, on emigration to 
Gape (1819), 235; on Lord G. Somer- 
set (1816), 216; (1825), 252 
Tobacco, bartered with Hottentots (17th 
cent.), 1 18; in Rhodesia, 668 
Toleration, Religious, in S.A. (i7th-i8th 
cent.)*, 846 

Tongaland (Amatongaland), negotiations 
concerning (1887), 526-7, 547; see 
also Kosi Bay 
Tooverberg, see Colesberg 
Torrid Zone, believed by Greeks to be 
impassable, 62 

Trade, internal, removal of restrictions 
(1795), 760; overseas (c. 1795), 761; 
removal of monopoly (1795)) 760; 
traders permitted to enter Kaffirland 
(1830), 305; with natives (1834 on), 
819-20; transit trade to Witwaters- 
rand, 785-6, 792; foreign, dearth of 
outward cargoes (1890-1914), 787, 

796 

Trade Unions, organisation (1913 on), 802; 
on Rand (1913-14), 654; and the 
‘‘Golour Bar”, 802; disputes (1913- 
14), 654-5 

Trajan, Emperor, coin of, found in Central 
Africa, 69 

Transkei, abandonment of (1864), 417; 
annexed to Cape Colony ( 1 879), 504-5 ; 
proposed cession to Imperial Govern- 
ment (1883), 495; penal code (1883), 
506; organisation of government 
(1894-1903), 546; see also Frontier 
Transportation, of Malay criminals to Gape 
prohibited (1767), 263; see also Anti- 
Gonvict Agitation 

Transvaal, vegetation, character of, 14; 
lack of governance (r. i860), 399; 
missionaries in (1852-60), 398-9; 

native policy (1852-60), 398-9; (1870 
on), 402-3; situation in (1867), 425; 
annexations by (1868), 425; first gold 
discoveries (c. 1 869) ,451; and diamond 
fields dispute (1869-70), 433, 438-9; 
delegation to London (1077), 467; 
situation in (1877), 463-5; annexation 


Transvaal {continued) 

Proclamation (12 April 1877), 462, 
465; vote on (1878), 468; effects of 
annexation, 466-8, 472 ; Grown Colony 
constitution (Dec. 1879), 462; agita- 
tion (1880), 481; and British parties 
(1880), 481; independence of (1881), 
486; appeal to Orange Free State 
(Feb. i8i8i), 485; promise re British 
subjects in (Aug. ifei), 486; political 
progress (1872-^6), 500-1; attempted 
extension of western frontier (1882), 
508; (1884), 51 1 ; Imperial control of 
treaty-making power ( 1 884) ,510; laws 
of (1885), 548-^; revenue of (1881-9), 
526; railway monopoly for Germans 
C884), 518; effects of gold discoveries 
(1886), 543; agreement with Orange 
Free State (1889), 525; character of 
rulers (1890-5), 553 ; native lands in 
( 1 852-99) ,816; arming of (1894) , 529, 
557; seeks German assistance (1894), 
529; projected rising (1895), 562; see 
Jameson Raid; treaty with Orange 
Free State (1897), 566, 575; arming of 
(*697)> 575-6; position (1897-8), 

573-4, 587 ; munitions for (Aug. 1899), 
597; negotiations (Sept. 1899), 597-8; 
army of ( 1 899) , 599 ; war ( 1 899-1 902) , 
598-611; number of combatants, 
600-1; annexation Proclamation (i 
Sept. 1900), 604; reconstruction in 
(1901), 613; constitution (1902), 616- 
17; agitation for responsible govern- 
ment (1903-6), 622; customs and 
railways (1906-7), 632-3; influence 
in National Convention (1908), 634; 
see also South African Republic 

Treaties, Convention of London (’1814), 
211-12; Convention with R .ssia (19 
May 1815), 212; with interior tribes 
(1834-6), 316; commercial treaty 

between T'ransvaal and Portugal 
(1875), ^54 ; Great Britain and 

Portugal (1875), 614; see also Modus 
Vivendi; defensive between Orange 
Free State and S.A. Republic (1897), 
566, 575; results of (1898), 585; 
Vereeniging (5 May 1902), 61 1; 
Imperial Gonference and commercial 
treaties (191 1), 747; Versailles (1919), 
753 ; under names of places at 

which treaties or conventions were con- 
cluded 

Trek, trekkers, lure of the wilds (r. 1700), 
134; early great treks (1699), 148; 
(i8th cent.), 295; evolution of the 
trek-boer, 136; Boers prohibited from 
crossing the Orange (1828), 300; 
the Great Trek (1835-48), Chap, xiva 
passim; trekkers and emancipation 
(1834), 293; loyalty to leaders, 386; 
legal position ol trekkers, 382-^; con- 
stitutional results in Cape Colony, 
383; economic significance of, 770-1; 
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Trek (conHiwed) 

unwritten constitution of trekkers, 383 ; 
Joubert’s projected trek into Mata&le- 
land (1891), 536 

Tribes, tribal life and organisation, 
formation of, 38 ; Bushmen, 24 ; Hotten- 
tots, 30; Bantu, 41-2; effects of 
European trade, 818-19; effects of 
European law, 826; causes of decay, 
82 7 ; see also Chap, xxx passim and under 
names of particular tribes 
Trotha, General Lothar von, commander in 
South-West Africa, plans and policy 
(1904), 698-9, 701 

Truter, Sir John, Chief Justice of Gape 
Colony (1812), 209; (1823), 250 
Truter, Olof, landdrost at Eniel for Orange 
Free State (iSyo), 434; landdrost at 
Dutoitspan (1871), 439, 440 
Tshekedi, Chief of Bechuana (1925), 672 
TulbaghjRyk, Governor at Cape (i 751-71), 
147; character of, 156 
Tweebosch, captured (4 March 1902), 609 
Tyali, chief of Amaxosa (1834), 310 

Uitenhage, founded (1804), 234; farms 
abandoned (1811), 206 
Uitlanders, in Transvaal, origin and in- 
fluence of, 543-4; 554; disabilities of, 
55; riot of (1890), 556; petition 
iS94)> 556; (1895), 556-7; position 
after Jameson Raid (1896), 571; 
repressive legislation (1896-7), 573; 
position of (1897), 579; petition 

. (1899), 589; second petition, 591 
Ultimatum, of Transvaal (1899), 598-9 
Ulundi, battle at (4 July 1879), 478-9 
Umbandini, see Mbandeni 
Urabulazi, see Mbulazi 
Umtata River, settlements on (1861), 409 
Union of South Africa : 

Constitution, formation of, see Chap. 
XXII passim; Working, Chap, xxv 
passim; accepted by National Conven- 
tion (190P-9), 635; Imperial Govern- 
ment and project, 639; accepted by 
Imperial Parliament, South Africa Act 
(Aug. 1909), 640; constitution in 
operation (21 May 1910), 640; legal 
nature, 676; federal character, 686 
Governor-General and Executive, func- 
tions and powers, 677-8; disallowance 
of legislation, 677; reservation of bills, 
677; relations with ministers, 678; 
Executive Council, 678; Cabinet, 678; 
leg^lative power, 678-9 
Parliament, powers of, 679; bills, suspen- 
sion of, 679; speaker of Lower House, 
679; Senate, composition of, 679; 
parliamentary procedure, 679; Senate, 
party nominations to, 680; Senate, 
control of, 683 ; Assembly, constitution 
of, 680; franchise safeguards, 680; 
allocation of seats between provinces, 
680; Parliament, decline of authority, 


Union of S. Africa, parliament {continued) 
683-4; ministerial law-making, 684; 
administrative orders, 684; statutes, 
construction of, 684; Legislature, 
ioint-sittings, 682; delimitation of 
constituencies, 681; conflicts between 
houses, 68i~3 

Judicature, martial law, 685; judicial 
system, 685-6; Privy Council appeals, 
685-6 

Finance, appropriation bills, 686-7; 
audit of accounts, 686-7; financial 
administration, 687; finance bills, 681 ; 
Senate and, 681-2 

Provinces, administration, 689; Execu- 
tive Committee, 689-90; Provincial 
Councils, 690 ; powers of, 690 ; conflicts 
with, 690-1 ; lack of independence, 
691 ; constitutional conflicts in councils, 
69 1 ; finances of, 690-2 ; inquiry into 
provincial system (1916), 692; Party 
discipline, 681 ; railways and harbours, 
687-8; Public Service Commission, 
688; patronage, 688 
First election of Union (Sept. 1910), 643; 
election (1920), 646; revenue and 
expenditure (i 920-1), 647; finance of, 
647-8; debt of, 648; expenditure in 
World War, 648, 722 ; defence of (i 91 2- 
21), 648-9 ; economic results of lorma- 
tion of Union, 794-5 ; industry in (1910- 
21), 652-5; higher education, 650-1; 
primary andsecondaryeducation,65i-2 
Native policy, 692-3; Union and the 
protectorates, 671-2 
Status of the Union (1919), 645 

Unionist Party of S.A. joins South African 
party (1920), 646, 755 

United Provinces, see Dutch Republic 

United States of America, Anglo-Vene- 
zuelan boundary dispute (1895), 564; 
and S.A. affairs (1898), 584; Orange 
Free State appeal to mediate (Sept. 
1B99), 598 

Universities in S.A., 855-7; of Cape of 
Good Hope (1873), 488, 650; of Gape 
Town (1916), 650-1; of Stellenboscti, 
651; of §.A., 651, of Witwatersrand 
(1922), 651; of Pretoria (1930), 651 

University Colleges, S.A. College (1829), 
650-1; Victoria, 651; Potchefstroom, 
651; S.A. Native, Fort Hare (1914), 
651 

Upington, (Sii^ Thomas, Premier of Cape 
Colony ( I ^4-6) , 495 ; and South-West 
Africa (1884), 516; and Transvaal 
economic proposals (1884), 502; policy 
re annexation (1884), 505; and J. H. 
Hofmeyr, 497 

Utrecht, settlement of (1848-54), 399; 
annexed to Natal, 614 

Vaal Krantz, engagement at (5-7 Feb. 
1900), 602 

Vagrancy Ordinance (1834), 260, 292, 363 
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Valckcnier, Admiral Wouter, Commis- 
sioner of Netherlands East India Go. 
(1700), 143 

For surnames Beginning with van see generally 
under the part following the prefix^ but with 
the following special exceptions: 

Vandeleur, General Thomas Pakenham, 
commander at Gape, and rebels ( 1 799) , 
185-6 

van der Kemp, Dr J. T., first missionary at 
Gape (1798), 187, 276, 279, 283; 
(d. 181 1), 285 

van der Stel, Simon, Commander at Gape 
(1679-91), Governor (1691-9), 129; 
explorations of, 1 33 ; and vine-growing, 
133; first report (1679), 133; Ordi- 
nances of (1690), 134-5; retirement 
(1699), 136 

van der Stel, Willem Adriaan, Governor 
at Gape (1699-1707), farming of, 137; 
journeys of (1699), 148; memorial 
against (1700), 141 ; judgment of 

Netherlands East India Go. concern- 
ing (1707), 142 

van Dierfien, Antony, Governor of Nether- 
lands East Indies (1636-45), Code of 
(1642), 832 

Vansittart, Nicholas, later ist Lord Bexley, 
Chancellor of Exchequer (1812-22), 
plan for Albany Settlement ( 1 8 1 9) , 2 24 
Vasconcellos, Luis Mendes de, Governor 
of Angola (1616), 106 
Venezuela, boundary question (1895-6), 

564 

Vereeniging, Treaty of, negotiations for 
15 May 1902), 610-11; terms of 
31 May 1902), 61 1 
Vergelegen, farm of W. A. v. d, Stel 
(r. 1700), 137 

Vernon, George, urges emigration (1819), 

235 

Versailles, Treaties of (1919), 753 
Vice-Admiral ty Court, functions trans- 
ferred to High Court (1828), 255 
Victoria, Fort, Rhodesia, Matabele raid on 

. (1893). 537 

Victoria, Queen, and Sir Bartle Frere 

1880) , 483; and Transvaal War 

1881) , 485' 

Vienna, Congress of fi 81 4- 1 5) , see Congress 
Vierkleur, flag of S.A. Republic, 482 
Villages, among Southern Bantu, 42 
Villiers, (Sir) J. H. de (later ist Lord), 
Federation Commission (1871), 442-3; 
Attorney-General of Gape Colony 
(1872), 488; Chief Justice of Gape 
Colony and of Union of S.A., 838; 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council 
( 1 695)5 736, 743; and removal of 
judges (1897), 575, 582; President of 
National Convention (1908), 634 
Vine-growing introduced into S.A. (r. 
1690), 132, 138, 139 

Vivaldo, Ugolino and Guido, voyage of 

(1291), 76 


Vizinho, Joseph, mathematician (r. 1482), 

7^ . . 

Voet, Johannes, jurist (1647-1719), 830 
Volksvriend, de, newspaper, established 
(1862), 492; absorbs Z^id Afrikaan 
(1871), 492 

Volksraad, Natal (1838), 384-5; of Orange 
Free State, 388; of S.A. Republic, 388 
Voyage to East Indies, mortality on (17th 
cent.), 1 12 

Vryheid, capital of New Republic (1884), 
518; annexed to Natal, 614 

Wade, Lt.-Gol. T. F., Acting-Governor of 
Gape Colony (1833-4), 292 
Wagenaar, Zacharias, Commander at 
Gape (1662-6), 127 
Wages in S.A. (after 1920), 802 
Waggon, the Cape ox-waggon, 8 
Wakwak, people, Bushmen, 71 
Walt, Tjaart van der, Commandant at 
Cape (1801), 187, 188 
Walvis Bay, Golfo de S. Maria de Con- 
^ei^ao, ii; discovery of (1487), 80; 
British annexation (1878), 453, 471; 
united with Cape Colony (1884), 471, 

519 

War contributions of Cape Colony, 

736-7 

War, The World, and S.A., Chap, xxvii 
passim, German forces in South-West 
Africa (1914), 718; difficulties of 
South-West Africa campaign (1915), 
718-19; surrender of Germans in 
South-West Africa (9 July 1915), 721; 
finances of Union, 722; campaigns in 
East Africa (1916-18), 722 sqqr, re- 
organisation of forces (1916), 727; 
Portuguese forces in East Africa, 727- 
8; contributions of Union, 7*" 8-9; S.A. 
forces in Egypt (1916), 729; in France 
(1916-18), 729; in Rhineland (1918), 
729; S.A. natives in, 729-30; de- 
mobilisation in S.A. (1919), 730; 
S.A. casualties, 730; number of S.A. 
troops employed, 730 ; economic results 
in S.A., 731-2; and prices, 802-3; and 
wages, 802; effect on protectorates, 
675; revival of racialism in S.A., 732-3 
Warren, Gen. Sir Charles, commander in 
Bechuanaland (1884-5), 513 
Waterboer, Andries, Griqua chief {c, 1810), 
299; treaty with (1834), 308 
Waterboer, Nicholas, Griqua chief, and 
Campbell Lands {c. 1 864) , 43 1 ; ( 1870) , 
433-4; (1876), 452; see also Diamond 
Fields 

Weber, Ernst von, and German colonisa- 
tion (1880), 508 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
contrast with other missionary socie- 
ties, 283; enters interior of S.A. (1820), 
287 

Wesleyans, and Governor D’Urban (1836), 
^12 \ see also Church 
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Wcssels, J, W., leader of Johannesburg Bar, 
and Joint Enquiry (1899), 595 
Western Province, of Cape Colony, agita- 
tion in (1830), 259 
Wet, Gen. Christian de, see de Wet 
Wheat, wheat growing, price of (1658), 
121; growing of (1662), 125, 127; 
(1679), 128; (c, 1690), 134; (1800^50), 
768; preference on (1818), 232; pro- 
duction (1865), 771; (1899-1921), 
.798 

White, Cren. Sir George, commander at 
Ladysmith (189^), 601 
Wicht, J. H., nominated to Council of 
Cape Colony (1850), 373 
Wijlant, Willem, hospitaller at Cape (1652), 

Wilberforce, William, and Hottentots 
(1814), 221; and Cape affairs (1811), 
285; and Dr J. Philip (1823), 247 
Wilhelm II, Kaiser, telegram of (2 Jan. 
1896), 564 

William V, Stadholder of Holland (1751- 
95) and British occupation of the Cape 
('795), '7'>-2 

King of Holland (1814), 2ti 
Williams, Joseph, missionary with Gaiku 
(1816-18), 304-5 

Willoughby, Sir John, commander in 
Matabeleland (1893), 537 
Wills, Law of, in S.A., 842 
Willshire, Col. ITiomas, and Kaffir attack 
on Grahamstown (1819), 225 
Willshire, Fort, foundation (1820), 242; 

fair at (after 1817), 305 
Wilson, Maj. Allan, commander in Mata- 
beleland (1893), 537; overwhelmed 

(•893), 538 

Winburg, Articles of (June 1837), 383 
Windham, William, Secretary of State for 
War and Colonics (1806-7), plans for 
government in Gape Colony (1806), 
'97 

Windhoek, founded (1890), 696; in World 
War (191/J;, 712; surrender (Mar. 
1915), 720 

Wine Lease, W. A. v. d. Stel and (1705), 
140 

Wines, Cape, first production of (c. 1680), 
133-4; preference on (1813), 232; 
exports of (1824), 7 ^ 8 ; Colonial pre- 
ference and (1800-60), 762; fall in 
exports (after i860), 768 
Winsloe, Major (later Colonel), R. W. C., 
engagement at Potchefstroom (20 Dec. 
1881), 482 

Witbooi, Hendrik, Hottentot chief (1893), 
8^5 W*» 7*^5 revolt (1904), 700; 
killed (1905), 701 
Witchcraft, see Magic 
WitwatcTsrand, gold deposits in, 13; 
discoveries (1886), 526; see also Gold 
mining 

Wodehouse, John, ist Earl of Kimberley, 
Secretary of State for Colonies ( 1 870- 


Wodehousc, John {continued) 

4, 1880-2), 439J^'7.; on Governor 
Barkly and the annexation of the 
diamond fields (1872), 448; and 
Basuto (1879-80), 480 
Wodehouse, Sir Philip, Governor of Gape 
Colony and High Commissioner ( 1 862- 
70), early experience, 411-12; papers 
of, 412 and Duke of Newcastle 
(1861), 412; difficulties of (1862), 412; 
policy of, 414; and Natal (1865-6), 
419; mediation rejected by Orange 
Free State (1866), 420; and demands 
for reduction of S. A. garrison ( 1 864-7) , 
421-2; and Jamaica constitution for 
Cape Colony, 422; and annexation of 
Basutoland (1867), 422; and Orange 
Free State (1868-9), 423 “ 4 » 
Transvaal annexations (1868-9), 425- 
6; refuses to arbitrate re Campbell 
Lands (1869), 433; and taxation in 
Cape Colony (i86g), 427; leaves S.A. 
(1870), 427; estimate of, 427 
Woeke, Maurits, Landdrost at Graaff- 
Reinct (1785), i6i 

Wolseley, Sir Garnet (later ist Viscount), 
Special Commissioner in Natal (1875), 
455; and Natal constitution (1875), 
98; commander-in-chief in Natal 
May-June 1879), 478; advises with- 
drawal of troops (April 1880), ^3 
Women, position of, among Southern Bantu, 
42, 43, 46 

Wonderfontein, Conference at (Jan. 1879), 
a8o; British sovereignty repudiated at 
(Dec. 1879), 483 

Wood, Col. (Sir) Evelyn, in Zululand 
(1878-9), 474, 476 

Wool trade of S.A., exports (after 1820), 
768-9; (1827-41), 242; government 
assistance, 722;production (1865), 771 ; 
exports (1900-21), 798 
Worcester, S.A., Church at (1825), 849-50 
Wright, Peter, missionary, arranges treaty 
with Andries Waterboer (1834), 308 
Wynberg Hill, engagement at (1795), 173 

Xam, tribe of Bushmen, 23 
Xerxes, King of Persia, 58 
Xosa, people (AmaXosa), first Boer clash 
with (1780), 150; lands of (c. 1775-90), 
160-1; hostilities with (1799), 185-6; 
Batavian policy and (1803), 194; see 
also AmaXosa, Frontier 

Yonge, Sir George, Governor at Cape 
(1799-1801), policy of, 189 
York, H.R.H. Duke of, Commander-in- 
Chief, and military control at Cape 
(r8io), 204 

Ysbrand, Goske, Governor at Gape (1674), 
lafi 

Zacuto, Abraham, mathematician (c. 1482), 

78,89 
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Zambesi River, northern limit of S.A., 4, 
7; trade on (i6th cent.), 92; naviga- 
tion of (1891), 536 

Zan^uebar, Marco Polo’s account of, 72-3 
Zanj, Arab name for negroes, 71, 73 
Zanzibar, Greeks and, 64,65; Arab capture 
of (1652), no; see also Zanguebar 
Zimbabwe, origin of ruins at, 37, 54-5, 90 
Zimbaoe, residence of Monomotapa (i6th- 
17th cent.), 100 

Zonder Einde River, Welsh settlers at 
(1820), 239 
Zoology, in S.A., 869 
Zoutpansberg, troubles with natives in 
{c. i860), 399; fighting in (1867-8), 

. 425 

^uid Afrikaan, de, newspaper (1830), 259; 
taken over by J. H. Hofmeyr (1871), 

492 

Zulu-Xhosa (AmaZulu), peoples, 35; in- 
vasions of, 38, 42 
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Zulu War (1879), 450 settlement 
(1879), (1882), (1884), 479 
Zululand, Chaka’s devastations in (1828), 
30 1 ; civil war in ( 1 86 1 ) , 409 ; Transvaal 
mtrigues in (1884), 518; British annex- 
ation (1887), 520; boundaries ex- 
tended (1895), 520; annexed to Natal 
(1897), 520; conditions in (1880-97), 
547; rising in (1906), 627-8 
Zulus, military organisation of, 472 
Zuurveld, settlement of (1771), 148; Xosas 
in (1789), 296; condition of (1799), 
185-6; see also Albany Settlement; 
abandonment of farms (1809), 202; 
conditions in (1811, 1813), 206, 208; 
(1817), 218 

Zwartkops River, native reserve on (i8oi), 
187 

Zwartland, south-western coastal belt, settle- 
ment in (c. 1690), 146 
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